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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

Coutrr  Alessandro  Manzoni  tu»  hom  at  Milan,  Italy,  Marth 
7.  f7^5-  ff*  it*"  tducaltd  at  Lugano,  Milan,  and  Pavia,  and  after 
taking  his  degree  he  joined  hit  mother  in  Paris,  uihere  he  found 
her  in  the  eireìe  of  Mate.  Condoreet  and  the  surviving  rationaliits 
of  the  eighteenth  eentury.  Thete  astocialions  led  him  far  a  lime 
inlo  tctplicism,  but  he  wat  laler  converted  lo  Catholicism,  and 
remained  a  tteadfost  adherent  of  that  faìth  tilt  his  dtath,  de- 
fenàing  it  mi  his  writings  against  the  Protestanl  historian  Sis- 
mondi  Montoni  tvas  a  warm  sympathiser  with  the  aspiralions 
of  his  country  toward  politicai  independence,  but  he  look  no  very 
aclive  pari  in  public  ogitation.  When  Italy  aia*  at  last  free,  he 
VMS  madt  a  Senator  and  awarded  a  ptnsìon.  He  died  at  Milan, 
May  22,  1S73. 

Manaoni's  moti  important  literary  produclions  are  in  pottry, 
drama,  and  the  novel.  In  tht  first  group  he  wrote  some  hymns, 
notable  fot  the  warmth  of  their  religiovt  tentiment,  and  two  odes, 
''Il  cinque  maggio"  and  "Marea  iS^i."  The  former  of  thete,  on 
the  dtath  of  NapoUon,  first  brought  him  fame.  His  dramatie 
eompositions,  "Il  Conte  di  Carmagnola"  and  "Adelchi,"  represent 
un  attempi  to  free  Italian  dran\a  from  the  reslraints  of  the 
clauical  conventions,  bui  neilher  met  with  general  approvai  in 
Italy.  Goethe,  howevtr,  reviewed  the  earlier  in  the  moti  favoT- 
able  terms.  In  a  prefatory  estay  Monsoni  mode  an  important 
eontribulian  to  the  romantic  protesi  against  the  restricliont  of  the 
dramatie  "unitiet"  of  the  clasticol  drama.  But  the  Ilaltans  viere 
noi  yel  prtpared  to  accept  trvth  in  the  treatment  of  human  nature 
ÌH  place  of  ttylistie  polish  and  coni'enlional  form. 

The  reception  given  lo  Mansoni't  inatlerpiece,  "I  Prometti 
SposT'  (182^26)  tWM  very  different.  In  form  a  historical  novel, 
trritten  at  a  lime  ivhen  the  vogue  of  the  Waverley  Novelt  had 
ftimulated  the  production  of  this  form  of  fiction  throughoul 
Europe,  the  interest  of  "The  Betrothed,"  as  it  is  usually  ealled 
in  England,  is  rather  psychological  and  senttmental  than  extemal. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Lombardy  between  1628  and  1631,  and  the 
plot  deals  teilh  the  thviarting  of  the  love  of  two  peasanis  by  a 
locai  tyrant.  The  manners  of  the  lime  are  presented  with  great 
vividness  and  picturetquenets ;  one  of  the  most  notable  elements 
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being  the  elaborate  description  of  the  piagne  which  devastateci 
Milan  in  1630  (Sec  Chaps.  xxxi-xxxviì).    The  novel  has  taken 
a  place  as  the  most  distinguished  novel  of  modem  Italy,  and  has 
0  been  translated  into  nearly  ali  the  literary  langaages. 

The  age-long  dispute  as  to  which  dialect  should  be  used  as  the 
standard  language  of  Italian  prose  engaged  the  interest  of  Man- 
Moni  in  his  later  years;  and,  becoming  convinced  of  the  claims  of 
Tuscan,  he  rewrote  the  entire  novel  in  arder  to  remove  ali  traces 
of  non-Tuscan  idiom,  and  published  it  in  1840,  This  proceeding  ^ 
had  the  effect  of  rekindling  the  discussion  on  the  question  of  a 
national  Italian  literary  language — a  discussion  which  stili  goes 
on,  A  long  with  the  revised  edition  of  "I  Promessi  Sposi"  he 
published  a  kind  of  sequel,  "La  Storia  della  Colonna  infame" 
written  more  than  ten  years  before;  but  this  work,  overloaded 
with  didacticism,  is  universally  regarded  as  inferior.  Both  at 
home  and  abroad,  ManzonVs  fame  rests  mainly  on  the  novel  here 
printed,  a  work  which  has  taken  its  place  among  the  great  novels 
of  the  world,  not  merely  for  its  admirable  descriptions  of  Italian 
life  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  stili  more  for  its  faithful 
and  moving  presentation  of  human  experience  and  emotion. 

Mention  has  been  made  above  of  a  so-called  sequel  to  '7 
Promessi  Sposi";  and  since  this  publication  is  less  easily  accessible 
than  Mansonfs  more  famous  works,  being  properly  regarded  as 
unworthy  of  a  place  beside  his  great  novel,  it  may  interest  the 
reader  to  have  some  account  of  its  contents, 

At  the  end  of  Chapter  xxxii  of  "I  Promessi  Sposi"  Manzoni 
refers  to  the  affair  of  the  anointers  of  Milan,  men  who  were 
suspected  of  smearing  the  walls  of  the  houses  with  poison  in- 
tended  to  spread  the  pestilence;  but  he  relegates  to  another  place 
a  full  account  of  the  incidente  It  is  this  matter  which  he  takes 
up  in  "La  Storia  della  Colonna  infame." 

One  mcming  in  lune,  1630,  a  woman  standing  at  a  window  in 
Milan  saw  a  man  enter  the  Street  della  Vetra  de  Cittadini.  He 
earried  a  paper  on  which  he  appeared  to  be  writing,  and  from 
time  to  time  he  drew  his  hands  along  the  walls,  It  occurred  to 
her  that  he  was  perhaps  an  "anointer,"  and  she  proceeded  to 
spread  her  suspicion,  with  the  result  that  the  man  was  arrested. 
He  was  found  to  be  one  Piazza,  a  Commissioner  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Health,  who  was  able  to  give  such  an  account  of  himself  as. 
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IR  crdinary  timts,  woitld  havt  Ud  to  his  immediate  acquiltal. 
Both  th*  populaee  and  the  jwtges,  howevtr,  mere  panìc-ttricktn, 
amd  tagtf  tu  veni  oti  atiy  victim  the  fear  and  anguish  info  whieh 
tht  ravaget  of  the  piagne  had  plunged  them.  Piatta  wat  at- 
eordmgly  lorlured,  and  afttr  repeated  and  horrible  tuffttings  was 
indmeed  lo  make  a  false  eonfession  and  lo  implicale  an  itiKocent 
barber,  who,  he  said,  liad  given  him  Ihe  oinlment  and  promised 
him  money  if  he  spread  it  on  the  houtet.  Mora,  the  barber,  was 
next  arrested  and  sitbmitled  lo  a  timilar  illegal  and  infamout 
proeets,  unlil  he  alto  confetsed,  ihrowxng  the  bvrden  of  blame 
tu  Imn»  npon  Piaxea,  Under  false  promtses  of  immunity  and  sitg- 
gettiont  of  whal  was  wanted  from  Ihem,  Ihey  alleged  that  several 
olher  persont  were  Iheir  accomplices  or  principais,  and  Ihese  also 
mere  Ihrcrvin  info  jail.  The  evidence  of  Mora  and  of  Piatta  wu 
tnitliàally  contradiclory  un  many  poinlt  and  was  several  limes  re- 
tracied,  but  Ihe  judges  ignored  these  matters,  broke  Iheir  promise 
of  immunity,  and  eondtmned  both  lo  dealh.  They  were  placed 
on  a  car  to  be  earried  lo  Ihe  piace  of  execuliùn;  ot  Ihey  prò- 
eeeded,  their  bodies  were  gashed  wilh  a  hot  iron;  their  rtght 
hands  were  struck  oW  as  they  passed  Mora's  shop;  Iheir  bones 
tKCre  broken  on  the  wheei;  Ihey  were  bound  alive  to  Ihe  wheei 
and  raised  from  the  ground,  and  after  six  honrs  were  piti  lo 
dealh.  This  they  bore  wilh  forlitude,  having  previously  dectared 
their  innocence,  relracted  Iheir  confessions,  and  absolved  Iheir 
alleged  accomplices.  Mora's  house  was  demoltshed,  and  a  pillar, 
called  the  Column  of  fnfamy,  mas  erected  on  Ihe  spot,  where 
it  stood  till  177S. 

After  Ihe  murder  of  these  ttuo  miserable  men,  the  judges  prò- 
eeeded  lo  press  the  cases  against  the  olhers  whose  names  had 
been  dragged  into  the  tnalter,  one  of  whom  was  an  offictr  called 
Padilla,  son  of  the  Comntandant  of  Ihe  Gasile  of  Milan.  Several 
of  Ihrse  snifered  the  some  tortures  and  dealh  as  Mora  and 
Piatta;  bui  Padilla's  case  dragged  on  far  two  years,  al  the  end 
of  whieh  he  was  aequitted. 

The  story  of  Ihis  lerrible  example  of  judicial  cruelty  had  been 
to  some  extent  cleared  up  by  Verri  in  his  book  on  Torture,  but 
Mansoni  was  anxious  lo  show  thal,  erit  as  were  the  laws  whieh 
permitted  the  use  of  the  rack,  il  was  noi  Ihey  bui  the  judges  wko 
mere  responsihle.  For  even  the  laws  of  torture  prohibiied  the 
methods  by  whieh  these  men  were  mode  to  inculpate  themselves. 
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and  the  illegaUty  and  tnonstrosity  of  the  whole  proceeding  were 
attributable  to  a  court  eager  for  a  conviction  at  ali  costs  to 
gratify  the  thirst  for  hlood  of  a  tnaddened  and  ignorant  populace. 
The  incident  is  related  by  Monsoni  with  considerable  diffuse- 
ness  and  much  technical  argument;  but  the  frightful  nature  of 
the  events  and  the  exhibition  of  the  psychology  of  a  panie- 
stricken  mob  give  the  production  a  gruesome  interest. 
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CHAPTER   I 

THAT  branch  of  the  lake  of  Como,  which  exiends 
towards  ihe  south,  is  encloscd  by  iwo  unbroken  chains 
o£  tnountains,  which,  as  ihey  advance  and  recede, 
dirersify  ìts  shores  wìth  numerous  bays  and  inlels.  Sud- 
dcnly  the  loke  contracts  itself,  and  takes  che  course  and 
form  ol  a  rivcr,  bctween  a  promontory  on  the-  right,  and  a 
wklc  open  short  on  ihe  opposite  side.  The  bridge  which  ihere 
join»  tlic  two  banks  seems  to  render  this  transformation  more 
sensible  to  the  eye.  and  marks  the  polnt  where  the  lake  ends, 
uid  the  Adda  again  begins — soon  to  resumé  the  name  of  the 
laJte,  where  the  banks  receding  afresh,  allow  the  water  to 
extoid  and  spread  itself  in  new  gulfs  and  bays. 

The  open  country,  bordcring  the  lake,  formed  of  the  allu- 
Tial  dcposils  of  ihree  great  torrents,  rcclines  upon  the  roots 
of  two  conttguous  mounCains,  onc  named  San  Martino,  the 
Olhtf,  in  the  Lombard  dialect,  lì  Rcsegone,  because  of  its 
nuny  peaks  seen  in  prolìle,  which  in  Cruth  rcsemble  the  teeth 
of  2  taw  so  much  so,  that  no  one  at  first  sight,  viewing  it  in 
front  (as,  for  example,  from  the  northcm  bastions  of  Milan), 
ooold  fajl  lo  distinguish  it  by  this  stmple  description,  from 
tbe  olhcr  mounlains  of  more  obscure  name  and  ordlnsry 
form  m  Ihat  long  and  vasi  chain.  For  a  considerable  dislance 
ihe  country  rises  with  a  gcntle  and  continuous  ascent  :  aftcr- 
warda  il  ix  hroken  tnto  hill  and  dale,  terraci^s  and  clevatcd 
plains,  formed  by  the  intertwining  of  the  roots  of  the  two 
moontains,  and  the  action  of  the  watcrs.  The  shore  ilsclf.  in- 
Icrsectcd  by  the  torrents,  consista  for  the  mosi  pan  of  gravel 
ami  targe  flints;  the  rest  of  the  plain.  of  fields  and  vineyards, 
jntrrfpcncd  with  towns,  villages,  and  hanilcts;  otlier  parts 
are  doitied  with  woods,  extending  far  up  che  mountain. 
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Lecco,  the  principal  of  these  towns,  giving  its  name  to  the 
territory,  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  bridge,  and  so  dose 
upon  the  shore,  that,  when  the  waters  are  high,  it  seems  to 
stand  in  the  lake  itself.  A  large  town  even  now,  it  promises 
soon  to  become  a  city.  At  the  time  the  events  happened  which 
we  undertake  to  recount,  this  town,  already  of  considerable 
importance,  was  also  a  place  of  defence,  and  for  that  reason 
had  the  honour  of  lodging  a  commander,  and  the  advantage 
of  possessing  a  fixed  garrison  of  Spanish  coldiers,  who  taught 
modesty  to  the  damsels  and  matrons  of  the  country  ;  bestowed 
from  time  to  time  marks  of  their  favour  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
husband  or  a  father  ;  and  never  f ailed,  in  autumn,  to  disperse 
themselves  in  the  vineyards,  to  thin  the  g^apes,  and  lighten 
for  the  peasant  the  labours  of  the  vintage. 

From  one  to  the  other  of  these  towns,  from  the  heights  to 
the  lake,  from  one  height  to  another,  down  through  the  little 
valleys  Which  lay  between,  there  ran  many  narro w  lanes  or 
mule-paths,  (and  they  stili  exist,)  one  while  abrupt  and 
steep,  another  level,  another  pleasantly  sloping,  in  most  places 
enclosed  by  walls  built  of  large  flints,  and  clothed  here  and 
there  with  ancient  ivy,  which,  eating  with  its  roots  into  the 
cement,  usurps  its  place,  and  binds  together  the  wall  it  ren- 
ders  verdant.  For  some  distance  these  lanes  are  hidden,  and 
as  it  were  buried  between  the  walls,  so  that  the  passenger, 
looking  upwards,  can  see  nothing  but  the  sky  and  the  peaks 
of  some  neighbouring  mountain:  in  other  places  they  are 
terraced  :  sometimes  they  skirt  the  edge  of  a  plain,  or  project 
from  the  face  of  a  declivity,  like  a  long  staircase,  upheld  by 
walls  which  flank  the  hillsides  like  bastions,  but  in  the  path- 
way  rise  only  the  height  of  a  parapet — and  here  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  can  range  over  varied  and  most  beautiful  pros- 
pects.  On  one  side  he  commands  the  azure  surface  of  the  lake, 
and  the  inverted  image  of  the  rural  banks  reflected  in  the 
placid  wave  ;  on  the  other,  the  Adda,  scarcely  escaped  from  the 
arches  of  the  bridge,  expands  itself  anew  into  a  little  lake, 
then  is  again  contracted.  and  prolongs  to  the  horizon  its 
bright  windings  ;  upward, — ^the  massive  piles  of  the  mountains, 
overhanging  the  head  of  the  g^er  :  bclow, — ^the  culti vated  ter- 
race,  the  champaign,  the  bridge  ;  opposite, — the  f urther  bank 
of  the  lake,  and,  rising  from  it,  the  mountain  boundary. 
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Ahmg  one  of  thesc  narrow  lanes,  in  the  evening  of  the 
7lh  of  November,  in  the  year  1628.  Don  Abbondio  .  .  „ 
corate  of  one  of  the  towns  alluded  to  above,  was  leìsurely 
rcturntog  home  frois  a  walk,  (our  aulhor  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  town — two  blanks  already  I)  He  was  quìeily 
Tepeatuig  bis  office,  and  now  and  then,  between  one  psalm 
«nd  anolhcr,  he  wouid  shut  the  brcviary  upon  the  fore-finger 
of  his  rìght  haiid,  keeping  ic  ihere  for  a  mark;  then,  puiting 
both  his  bands  behind  his  back,  the  right  (with  the  closed 
hook)  in  ihe  paini  of  the  lefi,  he  pursued  bis  way  with  down- 
cast  cyes,  kickìng,  froni  lime  to  time.  tuwards  the  wall  the 
flints  which  lay  as  stumbling-btocks  in  the  path.  Thua  he 
{pive  more  uadisturbed  audience  to  the  idte  thoitghts  which 
had  come  to  tempi  his  spirit,  while  his  lips  repealcd,  of  their 
own  Accord,  bis  evening  prayers.  Escaping  from  thcse 
thottghts,  he  raised  his  cyes  lo  the  mountain  whìch  rose 
opfiositc;  and  mechanically  gazed  on  the  gleaming  of  the 
scarcdy  set  sun,  which,  making  its  way  through  the  clefts 
of  the  opposile  mountain,  was  thrown  upon  the  projecting 
peaks  in  Urge  unequal  masses  of  rose-coloured  light.  The 
brcriary  open  again,  and  another  portion  recited.  he  reached 
a  tura,  wbere  he  always  used  lo  raise  his  eyes  and  look  for- 
vanl:  and  so  he  did  to-day.  After  the  lum.  the  road  ran 
&tratght  forward  about  sixty  yards,  and  then  divided  inlo 
two  Iaocs,  Y  fashion — the  right  hand  path  ascended  lowards 
the  mountain,  and  led  to  the  parsonage:  the  left  branch 
doccndcd  ihrough  the  valley  to  a  torrent:  and  on  this  side 
the  walls  werc  not  higher  than  about  two  feet.  The  inner 
wbIIs  of  the  two  ways,  instead  of  meeting  so  as  to  forni  an 
angle,  ended  in  a  httie  chapel,  on  which  were  depìcted  cer- 
Uìn  Ggurcs.  long,  waving,  and  terminating  in  a  poinl.  These, 
in  Ihc  inicntion  of  the  artist,  and  to  the  eyes  of  tbe  neigh* 
boorìng  inhabitants,  represented  flanies.  Alternalcly  with 
the  Barnes  were  other  figurcs — indescribablc.  mcant  for  souis 
in  purgatory,  souIs  and  fiames  of  brick-colour  on  a  grey 
poond  cnlivened  with  patches  of  the  naturai  wall,  wbere  tbe 
platler  was  (rone.  The  curate,  having  tnrned  the  corner. 
aod  lookcd  forward.  as  was  his  custom,  towards  the  chapet, 
bdKM  an  uncxpecled  sight,  and  one  be  wouId  not  wìllingly 
h*vc  soen.    Two  nien,  one  opposite  the  other.  were  statiooed 
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at  the  confluence,  so  to  say,  of  the  two  ways:  one  of  them 
was  sitting  across  the  low  wall,  with  one  leg  dangling  on  the 
outer  side,  and  the  other  supporting  him  in  the  path:  his 
companion  was  standing  up,  leaning  against  the  wall,  with 
his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast.  Their  dress,  their  carriage, 
and  so  much  of  their  expression  as  could  be  distinguished 
at  the  distance  at  which  the  curate  stood,  left  no  doubt  about 
their  condition.  Each  had  a  green  net  on  his  head,  which 
fell  upon  the  left  shoulder,  and  ended  in  a  large  tassel.  Their 
long  hair,  appearing  in  one  large  lock  upon  the  forehead: 
on  the  upper  lip  two  long  mustachios,  curled  at  the  end  :  their 
doublets,  confined  by  bright  leathern  girdles,  from  which 
hung  a  brace  of  pistols:  a  little  hom  of  powder,  dangling 
round  their  necks,  and  falling  on  their  breasts  like  a  neck- 
lace:  on  the  right  side  of  their  large  and  loose  pantaloons, 
a  pocket,  and  from  the  pocket  the  handle  of  a  dagger:  a 
sword  hanging  on  the  left,  with  a  large  basket-hilt  of  brass, 
carved  in  cipher,  polished  and  gleaming: — ali,  at  a  glance, 
discovered  them  to  be  individuai  of  the  species  bravo, 

This  order,  now  quite  extinct,  was  then  most  flourishing 
in  Lombardy,  and  already  of  considerable  antiquity.  Has  any 
one  no  clear  idea  of  it?  Here  are  some  authentic  sketches, 
which  may  give  him  a  distinct  notion  of  its  principal  charac- 
teristics,  of  the  means  put  in  force  to  destroy  it,  and  of  its 
obstinate  vitality. 

On  the  8th  of  Aprii,  1583,  the  most  Illustrious  and  Excel- 
lent  Signor  Don  Carlo  d'Aragon,  Prince  of  Castelvetrano, 
Duke  of  Terranuova,  Marquis  of  Avola,  Count  of  Burgeto, 
grand  Admiral,  and  grand  Constable  of  Sicily,  Govemor  of 
Milan,  and  Captain-General  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  in 
Italy,  being  fully  informed  of  the  intolerable  misery  in  which 
this  city  of  Milan  has  lain,  and  does  He,  by  reason  of  bravoes 
and  vagabonds,  publishes  a  ban  against  them,  decìares  and 
deHnes  ali  those  to  be  inctuded  in  this  ban,  and  to  be  held 
bravoes  and  vagabonds  who,  whether  foreigners  or  natives, 
have  no  occupation,  or  having  it  do  not  employ  themselves 
in  it  .  .  .  but  without  saìary,  or  tvith,  engagé  themselves, 
to  any  cavaliner  or  gentleman,  ofUcer  or  merchant  .  .  . 
to  render  them  aid  and  sennce,  or  rather,  as  may  be  pre- 
sumed,    to    lay    xvait    against    others  ...  ali    these    he 
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ttlds,  tbat,  wilhÌD  the  tcrm  of  six  days,  they  should 
E  ihe  country,  threatena  the  galleys  lo  the  refractory, 
m4  gnmti  lo  ali  officials  the  most  strangely  ampie  and  indefi- 
nilc  power  «f  cxccuting  the  order.  Uut  the  following  year, 
on  tbe  I2th  o(  Aprii,  this  sanie  Signor,  perceiving  Ihat  tkis 
city  is  compleuly  full  of  the  saìd  bravoes  .  .  .  retumtd 
ttr  Ih-e  aj  Ihfy  had  Citvd  before,  Iheir  customs  wholly  un- 
changed,  and  iheir  numbers  undiminìshed.  issues  another 
ho«  and  cry,  more  vigorous  and  marked,  in  which,  aniong 
othcT  ordinanccs,  he  prescribcs — That  whatsùcrcr  pcTson, 
OS  WiU  OS  inhabiSant  of  this  city  as  a  foreigner,  wko  by  the 
tctlimony  of  two  wilnesses.  shouid  appear  lo  be  keld  and 
COMKMnìy  rcfuted  a  braz-o,  and  lo  have  that  nome,  aìlhough 
he  eattHol  be  convicleii  of  hai-ing  contmtlted  any  crime  .  .  . 
fvf  Ikit  re^iation  of  being  a  bravo  alone,  wilhout  any 
otker  proof,  may.  by  the  satd  judges.  and  by  cvery  individuai 
of  them,  be  puf  to  the  rack  and  torture,  for  pracess  of  in- 
formation  .  .  .  and  althougk  he  confeìs  no  crime  tvhat- 
n-er,  noltvithslanding,  he  shall  he  seni  to  the  galteys  far 
thf  $aid  three  years,  for  the  sole  repulalìon  and  nome  of 
brava,  at  aforesaìd.  Ali  this  and  more  which  is  omilled, 
bccaose  Hii  Excelleney  is  resolved  to  be  obeyed  by  eì-ery  one. 
Al  hearing  such  brave  and  confident  words  of  so  great  a 
Signor,  accompanied  too  with  raany  penalties,  onc  feels  niuch 
ìaclincd  to  suppose  ihat,  at  the  echo  of  iheir  runibliiigs,  ali 
Um!  bravoes  had  disappeared  for  ever.  Bui  the  tesliniony  of 
a  Signor  not  Icss  authoritativc.  nor  kss  endowcd  with 
itanKs,  obliges  us  io  believe  quite  the  contrary.  The  most 
Illuslrìoiis  and  most  Excellent  Signor  Juan  Femandei  de 
Veiasco,  Constable  of  Casttle,  Grand  Chamberlain  of  his 
MajcMy.  Duke  of  the  city  of  Frias.  Count  of  Haro  and 
Ctsicinovo,  Lord  of  ihe  House  of  Velasco,  and  that  of  the 
Se«cn  Infantas  of  Lara,  Governor  of  ihe  State  of  Milan. 
ftc.  oo  the  5th  of  June,  1593,  he  also  fully  ìnformed  nf 
Aotc  mueh  loss  and  destruclion  .  .  .  bravoes  and  vaga- 
bandt  are  the  cause,  and  of  ihe  misckief  such  sort  nf  pecple 
riectf  againsl  the  public  weal.  in  despile  of  jusi'cc.  warns 
Ibem  ancn-,  that  wtthin  the  lemi  o(  six  days,  Ihey  are  lo 
evacuale  the  country,  repeating  alninst  word  for  word,  the 
ÙatxH  and  pcnaltics  of  his  predccessor.     On  the  ajrd  of 
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May,  in  a  subscquent  year,  1598,  being  informed,  xtritk  no 
lUtit  dUpUasure  of  mina,  that  .  .  .  every  day,  m  tkU 
city  and  state,  the  number  of  these  people  (bravoes  and 
vagabonds)  ti  an  the  increase,  and  day  and  night  nothmg 
is  heard  of  them  but  murder,  hamicide,  robbery,  and  crimes 
of  every  kind,  far  which  there  is  greater  facility,  because 
these  braz'oes  are  confident  of  being  supported  by  their 
great  employers  ...  he  prescribes  anew  the  same  rem- 
cdies,  increasing  the  dose,  as  men  do  in  obstinate  maladies. 
Let  every  one,  then,  he  concludes,  be  xvholly  on  his  guard 
against  contravening  in  the  least  the  present  proclamation; 
for,  instead  of  experiencing  the  clemency  of  His  Rrcellency, 
he  unii  experience  the  rigour  of  his  anger  ,  ,  .  he  being 
resolved  and  determined  that  this  shall  be  the  last  and  per- 
emptory  admonition. 

Not,  however,  of  this  opinion  was  the  most  Illustrions 
and  most  Excellcnt  Signor,  Il  Signor  Don  Pietro  Enriquez 
de  Acevedo,  Cotint  of  Fuentes,  Captain  and  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Milan;  not  of  this  opinion  was  he,  and  for  good 
reasons.  Being  fully  informed  of  the  tnisery  in  which  this 
city  and  state  lies  by  reason  of  the  great  number  of  bravoes 
which  abound  in  it  .  .  .  and  being  resolved  wholly  to  ex- 
tirpate  a  plant  so  pernicious,  he  issues,  on  the  5th  of  Decem- 
bcr,  1600,  a  new  admonition,  full  of  severe  penalties,  with 
a  firm  purpose,  that,  with  ali  rigour,  and  without  any  hope  of 
remission,  they  shall  be  fully  carried  out. 

\Vc  must  believe,  however,  that  he  did  not  apply  him- 
Sfitto  this  matter  with  that  hearty  good  will  which  he 
kncw  how  to  employ  in  contriving  cabals  and  exciting  ene- 
niic»  against  his  great  enemy,  Henry  IV.  History  informs 
USI  that  he  succeeded  in  arming  against  that  king  the  Duke 
o(  Savoy,  and  caused  him  to  lose  a  city.  He  succeeded  also 
in  rngaging  the  Duke  of  Biron  on  his  behalf,  and  caused 
hlm  to  lose  his  head;  but  as  to  this  pemicious  plant  of 
hravoe»,  ccrtain  it  is  that  it  continued  to  blossom  till  the 
amd  of  Septcmber,  1612.  On  that  day  the  most  Illustrious 
$lfnor  Don  Giovanni  de  Mendosa,  Marquis  of  Hynojosa, 
Gentleman,  &c.,  Governor.  &c.,  had  serious  thoughts  of 
«Xtirpftttng  it  To  this  end  he  sent  the  usuai  proclamation, 
fyiVtril  and  enlarged,  to  Pandolfo  and  Marco  Tullio  Mol- 
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atestì,  associated  prìnters  to  His  Majesty,  with  orders  ta 
print  it  to  the  destruction  of  the  bravoes.  Yet  they  lived 
to  receive  on  the  24th  of  Deceniber,  1618,  similar  and  more 
vìgorous  blows  from  the  most  Illustrious  and  most  Excellent 
Signor,  the  Signor  Don  Gomez  Suarez  di  Figueroa,  Duke  of 
Feria,  &c..  Governor,  8tc,  Moreover,  they  not  being  hereby 
done  to  death,  the  most  Illustrious  and  most  Excellent  Signor, 
the  Signor  Gonzala  Fernandez  di  Cordova,  {under  whose 
government  these  events  happened  to  Don  Abbondio,)  had 
found  himself  obliged  to  correct  and  republish  the  usuai 
proclamation  against  the  bravoes,  on  the  5th  day  of  October, 
1627;  i,  e.  one  year  one  month  and  two  days  before  ihis 
memorable   event. 

Nor  was  this  the  last  publicalion.  We  do  not  feci  bound, 
however.  lo  make  mention  of  those  which  ensued,  as  they 
are  beyond  the  pcriod  of  our  story.  Wc  will  notice  only 
one  of  the  I3th  of  February,  1632,  in  which  the  most 
Illustrious  and  most  Excellent  Signor  Ihe  Duke  of  Feria, 
a  second  time  governor.  signifies  to  us  ihat  the  greatest  oul- 
rages  are  caused  by  those  denominated  bravoes.  — .  . 

This  suffices  to  make  it  pretty  certain,  that  at  the  time 
of  which  wc  treat,  there  was  as  yet  no  lack  of  bravoes.  j 

That  the  two  described  above  were  on  the  lookout  for  some 
one,  was  but  too  evident;  but  what  more  alarmed  Don  Ab- 
bondio was,  that  he  was  assured  by  certain  signs  that  he  was 
the  person  expeeted  ;  for,  the  moment  he  appeared,  they 
exehangcd  glances,  raising  their  heads  with  a  movement 
which  plainly  expressed  thal  both  at  once  had  exclaimed. 
'  Here's  our  man!  '  He  who  bestrode  the  wall  got  up,  and 
brought  his  other  leg  into  the  path:  his  companion  left 
leaning  on  the  wall,  and  both  began  to  walk  towards  him. 
Don  Abbondio,  keeping  the  breviary  open  before  him,  as  ìf 
reading,  directcd  his  gtance  forward  to  watch  theìr  move- 
ments.  He  saw  them  advancing  straight  towards  him  : 
multitudes  of  thoughts.  ali  at  once  crowded  upon  him;  with 
quick  anxiety  he  asked  himself,  whether  any  pathway  to  the 
right  or  tefi  lay  between  him  and  the  bravoes;  and  quickly 
carne  the  answer, — no.  He  made  a  hasty  examination,  to  dìs- 
cover  whellter  he  had  offtnded  some  greal  man,  some  vindic- 
tive  netghbour;  but  even  in  this  moment  of  alarm,  the  consol- 
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tng  testimony  of  conscience  somewhat  reassured  him.  Mean- 
while  the  bravocs  drew  near,  eyeing  him  fixedly.  He  put 
the  fore  finger  and  middle  finger  of  his  left  hand  up  to  his 
collar,  as  if  to  settle  it,  and  running  the  two  fingers  round 
his  neck  he  tumed  his  head  backwards  at  the  same  time, 
twisting  his  mouth  in  the  same  direction,  and  looked  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eyes  as  far  as  he  could,  to  see  whether  any 
one  was  coming;  but  he  saw  no  one.  He  cast  a  glance 
over  the  low  wall  into  the  fields — no  one  ;  another,  more  sub- 
dued,  along  the  path  forward — no  one  but  the  bravoes.  What 
is  to  be  done?  turn  back?  It  is  to  late.  Run?  It  was  the 
same  as  to  say,  follow  me,  or  worse.  Since  he  could  not 
escape  the  daiiger,  he  went  to  meet  it.  These  moments 
of  uncertainty  were  already  so  painful,  he  desired  only  to 
shorten  them.  He  quickened  his  pace,  recited  a  verse  in  a 
louder  tone,  composed  his  face  to  a  tranquil  and  careless 
expression,  as  well  as  he  could,  used  every  effort  to  bave  a 
smile  ready;  and  when  he  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  good  men,  exclaiming  mentally,  '  bere  we  are  I  ' 
he  stood  stili.  '  Signor  Curato  f  '  said  one,  staring  in  his 
face. 

'  Who  commands  me  ?  '  quickly  answered  Don  Abbondio, 
raising  his  eyes  from  the  hook,  and  holding  it  open  in 
both  hands. 

'You  intend,'  continued  the  other,  with  the  threatening 
angry  brow  of  one  who  has  caught  an  inferior  committing 
some  grievous  fault,  '  you  intend,  to-morrow,  to  marry  Renzo 
Tramaglino  and  Lucia  Mondella  1  ' 

'That  is  .  .  .'  replied  Don  Abbondio,  with  a  quiver- 
ing  voice, — ^'That  is  .  .  .  You,  gentlemen,  are  men  of 
the  world,  and  know  well  how  these  things  go.  A  poor 
curate  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  They  patch  up  their 
little  treaties  between  themselves,  and  then  .  .  .  then,  they 
come  to  US,  as  one  goes  to  the  bank  to  make  a  demand; 
and  we  .   .   .  we  are  servants  of  the  community.' 

'  Mark  wdl,'  said  the  bravo,  in  a  lower  voice  but  with 
a  solemn  tone  of  command,  '  this  marriage  is  not  to  be  per- 
fòrmed,  not  to-morrow,  nor  ever.' 

•  But,  gentlemen,'  replied  Don  Abbondio,  with  the  sooth- 
ing,  miM  teme  of  one  who  would  persuade  an  impatient 
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a,  'be  se  Icind  as  pui  voursclvcs  in  my  place.  If  the  thing 
dcpodcd  on  me  .  .  .  you  see  plainty  that  it  is  no  ad- 
vanuge  co  me   .    .    .' 

'Come,  come,'  interrupted  tlic  bravo;  'if  ihe  thing  wtre 
lo  t»e  dcdded  by  prating,  yoti  might  soon  pm  our  heads  in  a 
polce.  We  know  nothing  about  it,  and  wc  don'l  waut  to 
know  more.     A  warned  man  .    .    .  you  undersiand." 

'  Bbi  gentlemen  like  yoa  are  too  Just,  too  reasonable  ,    .    .' 

■  Bui,*  (this  lime  the  other  companìtin  broke  in,  who  had 
oot  hiUieno  spoken) — 'bui  the  marriage  ia  not  to  bc  per- 
(ormed,  or  .  .  ,'  bere  a  greai  oath— '  or  he  who  per- 
fornu  it  wiH  never  repenl,  because  he  shall  bave  no 
ridir  for  it   ,    .    ,'  another  oaih. 

•  Silente,  silence,'  reptied  the  first  orator  :  "  the  Signor 
Curato  knows  the  way  of  tbe  world.  and  we  are  good  sort 
of  men,  who  don'l  wisb  to  do  him  any  harm,  if  he  will  act 
likc  a  wìse  man.  Signor  Curato,  ibc  Illiistrious  Signor  Don 
Rodrigo,  our  master,  sends  bis  kind  respects.' 

To  ihe  mind  of  Don  Abbondio  this  name  was  like  ibe 
lighlning  flash  in  a  storm  at  night,  which,  itluminating  for 
X  mument  and  confusing  ali  objects.  increases  the  terror, 
As  by  instinct  bc  made  a  low  bow,  and  said,  '  If  you  couid 
«iggwrt   ..." 

'  Oh  I  iugpesl  is  for  you  who  know  Latin.'  again  intcr- 
nipted  the  bravo,  wilh  a  smile  belween  awkwardness  and 
fcrocKy  ;  '  it  ìs  ali  very  well  for  you.  Bui.  above  ali,  let 
not  a  word  be  wbispered  aboat  this  notìce  thal  we  have 
givcn  you  for  your  good,  or  .  .  ,  Ehem  !  ,  .  ,  it  will  be 
ihc  samc  as  marryìng  ihem. — Well,  what  will  your  Rever- 
etce  tbbl  we  say  for  you  to  tbe  Illuslrious  Signor  Don 
Rodrigo  ?  ' 

•  My  respects.' 

•  Bc  clcar.  Signor  Curato." 
,    .    .  Disposed   .    .    ,  always     disposcd     to     obediencc.' 

j  And  having  MÌd  tbese  words,  he  did  noi  himself  welt  know 
l-wbetber  he  had  given  a  promise,  or  whether  he  had 
(ofy  «cnt  nn  ordina  ry  compii  meni.  The  bravocs  look  it, 
I  and  showed  that  they  look  ìt.  in  the  more  serìous  meaning. 
'  Very  well — good  evcning.  Signor  Curato,'  said  one  of 
I  thetn,  leading  hts  compaolon  awaj. 
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Don  Abbondio,  who  a  few  moments  before  would  bave 
given  one  of  bis  eyes  to  bave  got  rid  of  tbem,  now  wisbed 
to  prolong  tbe  conversation  and  modify  tbe  treaty  ; — ^in  vain 
tbey  would  not  listen,  but  took  tbe  patb  along  wbicb  be  bad 
come,  and  were  soon  out  of  sigbt,  singing  a  ballad,  wbicb  I 
do  not  cboose  to  transcribe.  Poor  Don  Abbondio  stood  for 
a  moment  witb  bis  moutb  open,  as  if  encbanted:  and  tben 
be  too  departed,  taking  tbat  patb  wbicb  led  to  bis  bouse,  and 
bardly  dragging  one  leg  after  tbe  otber,  witb  a  sensation  of 
walking  on  crab-claws,  and  in  a  frame  of  mind  wbicb  tbe 
reader  will  better  understand,  after  baving  leamt  somewbat 
more  of  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbis  personage,  and  of  tbe  sort  of 
tjjnes  in  wbicb  bis  lot  was  cast. 

Don  Abbondio — ^tne  reader  may  bave  discovered  it  already 
— was  not  bom  witb  tbe  beart  of  a  lion.  Besides  tbis,  from 
bis  earliest  years,  be  bad  bad  occasion  to  learn,  tbat  tbe  most 
embarrassing  of  ali  conditions  in  tbose  times,  was  tbat  of 
an  animai,  witbout  claws,  and  witbout  teetb,  wbicb  yet, 
nevertbeless,  bad  no  inclination  to  be  devoured. 

Tbe  arm  of  the  law  by  no  means  protected  tbe  quiet 
inoffensive  man,  wbo  bad  no  otber  means  of  inspiring  fear. 
Not,  indeed,  tbat  tbere  was  any  want  of  laws  and  penalties 
against  private  violence.  Laws  came  down  like  bail  ;  crimes 
were  recounted  and  particularized  witb  minute  prolixity; 
penalties  were  absurdly  exorbi tant;  and  if  tbat  were  not 
enougb,  capable  of  augmentation  in  almost  every  case,  at 
tbe  will  of  tbe  legislator  bimself  and  of  a  bundred  execu- 
tives;  tbe  forms  of  procedure  studied  only  bow  to  liberate 
tbe  judge  from  every  impediment  In  tbe  way  of  passing  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  ;  tbe  sketcbes  we  bave  given  of 
tbe  proclamations  against  tbe  bravoes  are  a  feeble  but  true 
index  of  tbis.  Notwitbstanding,  or  ratber  in  great  measure 
for  tbis  reason,  these  proclamations,  republisbed  and  re- 
enforced  by  one  govemment  after  anotber,  served  only  to 
attest  most  magniloquently  tbe  impotence  of  tbeir  autbors; 
or  if  tbey  produced  any  immediate  effect,  it  was  for  tbe 
most  part  to  add  new  vexations  to  tbose  already  suffered  by 
tbe  peaceable  and  belpless  at  tbe  bands  of  tbe  turbulent,  and 
to  increase  tbe  violence  and  cunning  of  tbe  latter.  Impunity 
was  organized  and  implanted  so  deeply  tbat  its  roots  were 
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rnitDachrd.  or  at   lessi   unmoved,   by   ihese   proci amations. 

I  Sdch  were  the  asylums,  such  were  the  privìleges  oi  certain 
cUsses.   privilegcs    partiy    recognized  by   law,  partly   borne 

I  wìtb  cnvious  silcncc.  or  decried  with  vaiti  prolests,  but  kept 
fact.  arni  guarded  by  these  classes.  and  by  alniost 
cvery  individuai  in  them,  with  interesled  activity  and  punc' 
tilious  jealousy.  Now,  impunily  of  this  kind,  threatened  and 
ÌDsuItcd,  bni  not  de^troyed  by  the  proclaniations.  was  natu- 
rally  obliged.  un  every  ncw  threat  and  ìnsult;  to  put  in  force 

»oew  powcrs  and  new  scliemes  to  preserve  its  own  exisience. 
Sa  it  fell  out  in  fact;  and  on  the  appearance  of  a  proclama- 
tioo  for  the  reBlraìot  of  the  violent.  these  sought  in  iheir 
power  ncw  mcans  more  apt  in  e0ecting  that  which  the 
proclamations  forbade.  The  proclamations.  indeed.  could 
accunplish  at  evcry  step  the  niolestation  of  good  sort  of 
meo.  wbo  had  neithcr  power  themselvcs  nor  protcction  from 
otbers;  b«csuse.  in  order  lo  bave  every  person  under  Iheir 
bandi,  to  prevcnt  or  punish  every  crime,  they  subjected  every 
iDovem«nt  of  private  life  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  thousand 
mag^niralcs  and  excculives.  But  whoever,  beforc  comnnl- 
tinf  a  crime,  had  laken  measures  to  sccure  bis  escape  in 
lime  lo  a  convent  or  a  palace,  urhere  the  birri'  had  never 
daftd  IO  eoter;  whoever  (without  any  other  measiires)  bore 
>  livcry  which  callcd  lo  bis  defence  the  vanily  and  interest 
of  a  powerìul  family  or  order,  such  an  one  was  free  to  do 
as  he  plcased.  and  could  set  at  nought  the  clamour  of  the 
]Mxx:tamalions.  Of  tbosc  very  persons  lo  whom  the  cnforc- 
L  ing  of  them  was  committed,  some  belonged  by  birth  to  ihe 
KprivRcged  class,  some  were  dependenl  on  il.  as  clients;  both 
rime  and  the  other  by  education,  interest,  habic.  and  imitation, 
hail  embraced  its  maxims.  and  wouid  bave  laken  good  care 
noi  to  offend  it  for  the  sake  of  a  piece  of  paper  pasted  on 
the  corner»  of  the  streets.  The  men  entrustcd  with  the  ira- 
maliaie  execution  of  the  dccrees,  had  ihey  been  enterprising 
ai  hvTOcs,  obedienl  as  monks.  and  devoied  as  martyrs.  could 
wit  bave  had  the  upper  band,  inferior  as  they  were  in  num- 
ber  IO  those  with  whom  they  wouId  have  been  engagcd  in 
I  tenie,  wilh  the  probabiitty  of  being  frequently  abandoned, 
n  BcrHiced,  by  thosc  wbo  absiractcdly,  or  (so  to  say) 
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in  theory,  set  them  to  work.  But  besides  this,  these  men 
were,  generally,  chosen  from  the  lowest  and  most  rascally 
classes  of  those  times:  their  office  was  held  base  even  by 
those  who  stood  most  in  fear  of  it,  and  their  title  a  reproach. 
It  was  therefore  but  naturai  that  they,  instead  of  risking, 
or  rather  throwing  away,  their  lives  in  an  impracticable  un- 
dertaking,  should  take  pay  for  inaction,  or  even  connivance 
at  the  powerful,  and  reserve  the  exercise  of  their  execrated 
authority  and  diminished  power  for  those  occasions,  where 
they  could  oppress,  without  danger,  t.  e,  by  annoying  pacific 
and  defenceless  persons. 

The  man  who  is  ready  to  give  and  expecting  to  receive 
offence  every  moment,  naturally  seeks  allies  and  companions. 
Hence  the  tendency  of  individuai  to  unite  into  classes  was 
in  these  times  carried  to  the  g^eatest  excess;  new  societies 
were  formed,  and  each  man  strove  to  increase  the  power  of 
his  own  party  to  the  greatest  degree.  The  clergy  were 
on  the  watch  to  defend  and  extend  their  immunities;  the 
nobility  their  privileges,  the  military  their  exemptions. 
Tradespeople  and  artisans  were  enrolled  in  subordinate  con- 
fraternities,  lawyers  constituted  a  league,  and  even  doctors  a 
corporation.  Each  of  these  little  oligarchies  had  its  own  pecu- 
liar  power;  in  each  the  individuai  found  it  an  advantage  to 
avail  himself,  in  proportion  to  their  authority  and  vigour, 
of  the  united  force  of  the  many.  Honest  men  availed  them- 
selves  of  this  advantage  for  defence;  the  evil-disposed  and 
sharp-witted  made  use  of  it  to  accomplish  deeds  of  violence, 
for  which  their  personal  means  were  insufficient,  and  to 
ensure  themselves  impunity.  The  power,  however,  of  these 
various  combinations  was  very  unequal;  and  especially  in 
the  country,  a  rich  and  violent  nobility,  having  a  band  of 
bravoes,  and  surrounded  by  a  peasantry  accustomed  by  im- 
memorìal  tradition,  and  compelled  by  interest  or  force,  to 
look  upon  themselves  as  soldiers  of  their  lords,  exercised  a 
power  agminst  which  no  other  league  could  bave  maintained 
effectual  resistance. 

Our  Abbondio,  not  noble,  not  rich,  not  courageous,  was 
therefore  accustomed  from  his  very  infancy  to  look  upon 
himself  as  a  vessel  of  fragile  earthenware,  obliged  to  jour- 
ney  in  company  with  many  vessels  of  iron.    Hence  he  had 
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verjr  euilj  acquiesc«<t  in  his  parents'  wisb  to  make  bim  a 
prìctt  To  »ay  the  iruth,  he  had  not  refiected  much  on  the 
obligations  xnd  noble  ends  of  the  ministry  to  which  he  was 
dtdicaling  himsetf  :  to  ensure  somcthìng  to  live  upon  with 
comfort,  and  to  place  himself  in  a  class  revered  and  power- 
ftU,  scetned  to  him  two  sufEcient  reasoos  for  his  choice.  But 
no  class  whatcvcr  provìdes  for  an  individuai,  or  secures  him, 
bcyond  a  certain  point  :  and  none  dispenses  him  from  forni- 
tDf  his  own  panicular  system. 

Don  Abbondio,  continually  absorbed  in  thoughts  about  his 
own  sccurity.  cared  not  at  ali  for  those  advantages  which 
rifkcd  a  little  lo  secure  a  great  deal.  His  system  was  to 
«cape  ali  opposition,  and  to  yield  wbere  he  conld  not 
ncape.  In  ali  the  frequent  contests  carried  on  around 
him  between  the  clcrgy  and  laity,  in  the  perpetuai  collision 
betwecn  officiais  and  the  nobilily,  between  the  nobìlity  and 
nugistrales.  between  bravoes  and  soldiers,  down  to  the 
pitcbed  hatlle  heiween  two  rustics,  arising  from  a  word,  and 
<lcctdcd  wiih  fists  or  poniards,  an  unarmed  neutrality  was 
hù  chosen  position.  If  he  were  absolulety  obliged  to  takc 
a  port,  he  favoured  ihe  siroDgef,  always,  however,  with  a 
reMTve,  and  an  endeavour  to  show  the  other  that  he  was 
oot  willingly  his  enemy.  Il  seemed  as  if  he  wouid  say,  '  Why 
i£d  you  not  manage  to  be  the  stronger  ?  I  would  bave  laken 
yonr  side  then,'  Keeping  a  respectful  distancc  from  the 
puweiful;  silently  hearing  their  scom.  when  capriciously 
ihown  in  passing  instances  ;  answering  with  submission  when 
ìt  assumed  a  more  serious  and  decided  form;  obliging,  by 
hì>  profound  bows  and  respectful  salutations.  the  mosl  surly 
and  haughty  to  return  him  a  smile,  when  he  met  them  by 
lite  way;  the  poor  man  had  performed  the  voyage  of  sixty 
jrvars  without  experiencing  any  very  violent  tempests. 

It  was  not  that  he  had  not  too  his  owti  little  portion  of 
gali  in  his  disposilion  ;  and  this  continuai  exercise  of  endur- 
ance, ibis  ceaseless  giving  reasons  to  others,  these  many 
bitter  mouthfuls  gulped  down  in  silence,  had  so  far  cxas- 
pcrated  li,  that  had  he  not  had  an  opponunity  sometinies 
of  fìving  it  a  little  of  its  own  way,  his  health  would  cenainly 
bave  auRered.  But  since  there  were  in  the  world,  dose 
■roond  htm,  some  few  pcrsons  wbom  he  knew  well  to  be 


UtfMpnhU  ol  hutìMx,  ui^^  th^tn  h*:  wa%  ahie  now  and  thcn 
1/^  M  //«if  Om'  t^  htim//tjr  1^/  l'/fif^  |/<tit  up«  and  talee  apon 
^^hffM'f^  ^«'v^'fi  h**;  thr  flight  to  f^e  a  little  fanUMic,  and  to 
M//M  %iUfpn%0mnh\y.  I>fti/f#rii,  he  wa%  a  ri^id  cenvjr  of  those 
w)m/  tM  u*/i  ^mt\*'  \Urtnti»'Ur%  1/y  hi%  rule»;  that  is,  when  the 
tHi^ut*'  urtiUi  U'  f/M%«rd  with//iit  any,  the  mo.%t  difttant,  dan- 
^«•f  Wn»  Hfiy  'ff»**  f;r«ti*fi  ?  hff  wa%  at  leait  imprudent  ; — any 
nut*  ftiUftUtPtiì  Ur  hftd  alway»  iH-cn  a  turhulent  meddler.  If 
mty  trttf,  Unvìuic  triH  to  riiaintain  ht»  rif(ht  against  some 
|Kfw«'rftil  iMftilr,  rnriir  uff  with  a  hroken  head,  Don  Abbondio 
n\wnY%  UufW  how  tn  diM'ovrr  Mmir  fault;  a  thing  not  difilì- 
riilff  ^\utp  tiyrUi  and  wrtmic  nrvrr  are  dtvidcd  with  so  clean 
M  r«Mi  fhnl  tmr  itntiy  Unn  thr  wholr  of  cithcr.  Abovc  ali.  he 
d«'i'lMlttM*d  Atfnlttiil  nuy  of  Uìn  lirrthrrn,  who,  at  their  own 
rUh,  fiitfk  thr  pitrt  of  thr  wrak  ami  (»pprcflscd  against  the 
imwrrfiil  opprr^nor.  Thiii  hr  cnllcd  payliig  for  quarrels.  and 
ffiving  oMr'M  Ir^M  to  thr  do^ii:  tir  rvrn  pronounccd  with 
Mf^vrritv  ifpoti  II,  nn  a  nilKitig  In  profiinr  thing.n,  to  the  Iosa 
iif  flltfftlly  lo  Ihr  «ncrrd  niinintry.  AguiiiHl  suoli  nicn  he  dis- 
rout«ird  (ftlwny*!,  howrvrr,  with  hii«  vyvn  ntN)Ut  him,  or  in  a 
ri>IÌiiMl  iMHMft  )  wllh  Krrntrr  vrlirninuT  in  proportion  as  he 
hnrw  ihrin  lo  Ik«  NtrnhKrrs  lo  nnxirty  iihout  tìicir  personal 
liMf«>lv.  ilr  hnd.  Itnally,  a  favouritr  srntcncc,  with  which 
hi*  mIwkvn  wouiid  up  discourwrs  on  thcso  inattcrs,  that  a 
rr^piM'Iahlr  mimm  who  huikrd  to  hlMt«irlf.  and  niindcd  his  own 

««J^lflnriiN,  couid  always  krrp  ctrar  of  nuM*hirvous  quarrels. 
iMv  IWi»  and  Iwrnty  roadcr»  ttmy  iiimninc  wlmt  inipression 

\  n\w\\  an  rncouuior  an  haM  hrm  rrìatrd  abovc  would  niakc  on 
tht«  nihtd  of  ìhin  pltiablc  br(n|{.  Thr  frarful  aspivt  of  those 
fMn'w»  iho  Hiral  woidn:  thr  thrral!(  oC  a  Sii^nor  known  for 
tii>vri  ihiratridttK  in  vain;  a  systoin  of  Iìvìuk  in  quict.  the 
imlh'Hl  stihlv  of  HO  inany  vrats,  iipsrt  in  a  moment:  and.  in 
piovpiH'l,  a  |uith  nanow  and  niiìiKtnK  fivm  which  no  exit 
\SMdd  W  scv^n.  ah  ihcHc  tlunii^hts  biit^c^t  aNnit  tumuhuously 
hi  ibi»  downcaM  b<*ad  of  IVw  AbU^ubo  'H  Rcn^o  cvndd 
\w  di«tin«»cd  in  iHca^sr  willi  a  mcir  n.\  il  i«  ali  pUm  ;  but  he 
^^mKI  wanl  n^Mm»,  and  \Hba(  am  I  to  m\  to  bim?  and— > 
attd  and  bc  i«  a  lamlv  ^mcl  a»  a  lamb  \i  no  «mic  toucbcs  hìm. 
b^it  \\  bc  wciv  \^MUradic«\M  >\bc\\  *  And  tb*^^    owt  ot  bi$ 

ii^^«^«  atvnl  ibin  UiKÌa*  \\\  Knv  owi  b<s*d  and        .     rhe*e 
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joung  tata,  who  fall  in  love  for  waiiE  of  aomcthtng  to  do,  vHU 
bc  married.  and  ihink  nothing  about  olher  people,  they  do  not 
care  anytittng  for  the  troublc  thcy  bring  upon  a  poor  curate. 
UofoTtunatc  me  I  VVhat  possible  business  had  these  two  ffighl- 
ful  figures  to  put  themselves  in  my  path,  and  interfere  wilh 
wuf  Is  il  1  who  want  lo  be  married?  Why  did  thev  noi 
raiher  go  and  talk  wilh  ....  Let  me  see:  what  a  great 
miifonune  it  is  ihat  the  right  pian  nevcr  comes  imo  iiiy 
1  lill  it  is  loo  late!     If  I  had  bui  thought  of  suggesling 


lo  ihem  to  carry  their  message  to 
il  occurred  to  him  that  io  repent  of  not  havi 
lad  abettof  in  intquity.  was  itself  iniquiloiis; 
hi*  angry  thoughts  upon  the  man  who  had 
manncr.  to  rob  him  of  his  pcace.  He  knew 
tmìy  by  sight  and  by  report  ;  nor  had  he  had  l 
ftirther  thaii  to  make  a  lowly  i 


at  this  pornt 
ig  been  atder 
ind  he  turned 
:ome.  in  thU 
Don  Rodrigo 
1  do  wUh  him 
:  had  chanccd 
1  meri  him.  It  had  fallen  to  him  several  timcs  to  dcfend 
ihis  Signor  against  ihose  who.  wilh  subdued  voice  and  looks 
u(  fcar.  wished  iti  la  some  of  his  cnterpriaes.  He  had  said 
a  bnndred  times  that  he  was  a  respeclable  cavalier;  but  at 
thi*  moment  he  bcstowed  upon  him  ali  those  epithets  which 
be  had  never  heard  applied  by  others  without  an  exclamation 
dI  disappTobation.  Amid  the  tumuli  of  these  thoughts  he 
nached  his  own  door — hastily  applied  the  key  which  he  hcid 
in  his  hand.  opened.  entered.  carefully  closed  it  bchind  him, 
and  anxiotis  to  6nd  himself  in  trust-worihy  company,  called 
qnickly.  'Perpetua,  Perpetuai'  as  he  wcni  towards  the 
dining-room,  where  he  was  su  re  to  find  Perpetua  laying  the 
cloth  for  supper. 

Perpetua,  as  evcry  one  already  knows,  was  Don  Abbondio'» 
tcrvant.  a  scrvant  affectionate  and  faithful.  who  knew 
hciw  to  obcy  and  comtnand  in  turn  as  occasìon  required 
— lolwar,  iu  season,  the  grumblings  and  fancies  of  ber 
master,  and  to  make  him  bear  the  like  when  ber  turn  carne  : 
which  day  by  day  recurred  more  frequently,  since  she  had 
pasftn)  tJic  sinodal  age  of  forty,  rcmaining  single,  becausc.  as 
she  «aid  hcrsclf,  she  had  refuscd  ali  offers,  or  because  she 
had  ncvcr  found  any  one  goose  enough  to  havc  her,  as  her 
friend»  said. 
'  I  aiD  coming,'  rcpUed  Perpetua,  putling  down  in  tts  usuai 
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place  a  little  flask  of  Don  Abbondio's  favourite  wine,  and 
moving  leisurely.  But  before  she  reached  the  door  of  the 
dining-room,  he  entered,  with  a  step  so  unsteady,  with  an 
expression  so  overcast,  with  features  so  disturbed,  that  there 
had  been  no  need  of  Perpetua's  experienced  eye  to  discover 
at  a  glance  that  something  very  extraordinary  had  hap- 
pened. 
'Mercyl  what  bas  happened  to  you,  master?' 
'Nothing,  nothing/  replied  Don  Abbondio,  sinking  down 
breathless  on  bis  arm-chair. 

*  How  nothing  I  Would  you  make  me  believe  this,  so  dis- 
ordered  as  you  are?    Some  great  misfortune  has  happened.' 

*0h,  for  Heaven's  sakel  When  I  say  nothing,  either  it 
is  nothing,  or  it  is  something  I  cannot  teli/ 

*  Not  teli,  even  to  me  ?  Who  will  take  care  of  your  saf  ety, 
sir  ?  who  will  advise  you  ?  ' 

'Oh,  dearl  hold  your  tongue,  and  say  no  more;  give  me 
a  glass  of  my  wine/ 

'  And  you  will  persist,  sir,  that  it  is  nothing  !  '  said  Per- 
petua, fiUing  the  glass;  and  then  holding  it  in  her  band,  as 
if  she  would  give  it  in  payment  for  the  confidence  he  kept 
her  waiting  for  so  long. 

'  Give  it  bere,  give  it  bere,'  said  Don  Abbondio,  taking  the 
glass  from  her  with  no  very  steady  band,  and  emptying  it 
hastily,  as  if  it  were  a  draught  of  medicine. 

'  Do  you  wish  me,  then,  sir,  to  be  obliged  to  ask  bere  and 
there,  what  has  happened  to  my  master?'  said  Perpetua, 
right  opposite  bim,  with  her  arms  akimbo,  looking  steadily 
at  bim,  as  if  she  would  gather  the  truth  from  bis  eyes. 

*  For  Heaven's  sake  I  let  us  bave  no  brawling — let  us  bave 
no  noise:  it  is  .   .   .  it  is  my  life!' 

*  Your  life  I  ' 
•My  life.' 

*  You  know,  sir,  that  whenever  you  bave  told  me  any  thing 
iincerely  in  confidence,  I  bave  never  .   .   .' 

*  Well  done!  for  instance,  when.   .   .' 

Perpetua  saw  she  had  touched  a  wrong  chord  ;  wheref ore, 
suddenly  changing  her  tone,  '  Signor,  master,'  she  said,  with 
a  sof tened  and  aff ecting  voice,  '  I  bave  alway s  been  an  afTec  * 
tfcmate  servant  to  you,  sir;  and  if  I  wish  to  know  this,  it  is 
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because  of  my  care  for  you,  bccause  1  wish  lo  be  able  to 
hdp  yoti,  lo  give  you  good  advicc,  and  to  conifori  you." 

The  fact  was,  Don  Abbondio  was,  perliaps,  just  as  anxious 
to  gel  rid  of  bis  burdensome  secret,  as  Perpetua  was  to  know 
it.  In  conscquence,  after  having  rebutted,  atways  more 
fccbiy,  hcr  reitera  te  d  and  more  vigorous  assaults.  after 
having  nutde  her  vow  more  ihan  once  not  to  brcaihe  the 
Bobicct,  with  many  sighs  and  many  doleful  exclaniatìons,  he 
tebiied  at  last  the  naiserable  event.  When  he  carne  to  the 
tcm'ble  name,  it  was  necessary  for  Perpetua  to  make  ncw 
and  more  sotenm  vows  of  silence  ;  and  Don  Abbondio,  hav- 
ing pronounccd  this  name,  sank  back  on  the  chair,  lifting  up 
bis  band»  in  act  al  once  of  command  and  entreaty — -exclaim- 
•"?.  '  For  heaven's  sake  I  ' 

'  Mcrcy  !  '  exclaimed  Perpetua.  '  Oh.  what  a  wretch  !  Oh. 
whai  a  tyrant  !    Oh.  whal  a  godless  man  !  ' 

'  Will  you  hold  your  tongue  ?  or  do  you  wish  lo  ruin  me 
ahoe«thcr  ?  ' 

'Why,  we're  al!  alone:  no  one  can  hear  us.  But  whal 
will  you  do,  sir?    Oh,  my  poor  master!  ' 

'  Vou  scc  now,  you  see,'  said  Don  Abbondio,  in  an  angry 
tonr,  '  what  good  advice  this  woman  can  give  me  1  She 
come»  and  asks  me  what  shall  1  do.  what  shall  1  do.  as  if 
•he  werc  in  a  quandary.  and  il  werc  my  place  to  help  hcr  out.' 

'  Bui  I  coiild  cvcn  give  my  poor  opinion  ;  but  then  ,  .  .' 

'But  then.  tei  us  hear.' 

■  Hy  advice  would  be,  since,  as  everybody  says.  our  Arch- 
hiihop  is  a  Saint,  a  bold-hearted  man,  and  one  who  is  not 
sfrud  of  an  ugly  face,  and  one  who  glories  in  upholding  a 
poor  curate  against  these  tyrants,  when  he  has  an  oppor- 
lunily, — 1  shouid  say.  and  I  do  say,  that  you  shouid  write  a 
nicc  Ictler  to  ioform  him  how  thal.  .  .' 

'Will  you  hold  your  tongiie?  will  you  be  silent?  fs  ibis 
fit  attvice  lo  give  a  poor  man  ?  When  a  bullet  was  lodgcd 
in  tny  back,  (Heaven  defend  mei)  would  the  Archbishop 
diilodgc  it?* 

'Why!  bullets  don't  fly  in  showers  likc  eomfits.'  Woe  to 
m  if  ihese  dogs  could  blte  whenever  they  bark.    And  I  have 

•  Il  il  >  cuMOm  In   InlTt  durlna  Ihe  nrnlnJ.  far  friend  lo  uIuIt  ticfa 
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always  taken  notice  that  whoever  knows  how  to  show  his 
teeth,  and  makes  use  of  them,  is  treated  with  respect;  and 
just  because  master  will  never  gì  ve  his  reasons,  we  are  come 
to  that  pass,  that  every  one  comes  to  us,  if  I  may  say 
it  to  .  .  .' 

*  Will  you  hold  your  tongue  ?  ' 

*  I  will  directly  ;  but  it  is,  however,  certain,  that  when  ali 
the  world  sees  a  man  always,  in  every  encounter,  ready  to 
yield  the  .  .  .' 

'  Will  you  hold  your  tongue?  Is  this  a  time  for  such  non- 
sensical  words?' 

*  Very  well  :  you  can  think  about  it  to-night  ;  but  now,  don't 
be  doing  any  mischici  to  yourself  ;  don't  be  making  yourself 
ili — ^take  a  mouthful  to  eat/ 

'Think  about  it,  shall  I?'  grumbled  Don  Abbondio,  'to 
be  sure  I  shall  think  about  it.  l've  got  it  to  think  about;' 
and  he  got  up,  going  on  ;  '  I  will  take  nothing,  nothing  :  I 
bave  something  else  to  do.  I  know,  too,  what  I  ought  to 
think  about  it.  But,  that  this  should  bave  come  on  my 
head  !  ' 

'  Swallow  at  least  this  other  little  drop,'  said  Perpetua, 
pouring  it  out  ;  '  you  know,  sir,  this  always  strengthens  your 
stomach.' 

'Ah,  we  want  another  strengthener — another — another — ' 

So  saying,  he  took  the  candle,  and  constantly  grumbling, 
'A  nice  little  business  to  a  man  like  me  I  and  to-morrow,  what 
is  to  be  done?'  with  other  like  lamentations,  went  to  his 
chamber,  to  He  down.  When  he  had  reached  the  door,  he 
paused  a  moment,  tumed  round  and  laid  his  fìnger  on  his 
lips,  pronouncing  slowly  and  solemnly,  *  For  Heaven's  sake  !  ' 
and  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  II 


1 


IT  Ì9  reUted  that  the  Prince  Condé  siepi  soundly  iJie 
night  hefore  the  battlc  of  Rocroi.  But.  In  the  first 
pia»,  he  was  verv  tired.  and,  secondly.  he  had  given 
ali  needful  previous  orders.  and  arranged  what  was  lo  he 
dune  OD  the  morrow.  Don  Abbondio,  on  the  othcr  band, 
»  yei  knew  nothìng.  except  that  ihe  morrow  wouid  be  a 
day  of  batik:  hence  grcal  part  of  the  night  was  spcni  by 
hitn  in  anxious  and  harassìng  del  ihe  rat  ioti  $.  To  take  no  notice 
of  the  lawlcss  intimation.  and  proceed  wilh  the  niarrìage, 
wts  a  pian  on  which  he  wouid  not  even  expend  a  thought. 
To  coafide  the  occurrence  to  Renzo,  and  seck  wilb  him  some 
means  ...  he  dreaded  the  thought  !  '  he  musi  not  let  a 
word  cscape  .  ,  .  otherwisc  .  .  .  ehm!':  thns  one  of  the 
bravoea  had  spoken,  and  at  the  re-echoing  of  tbts  ehm! 
Don  Abbondio,  far  trom  thinking  of  iransgressing  such  a 
lav.  bcgan  Io  repent  of  having  revcaled  il  to  Perpetua.  Must 
he  flyl  Whither?  And  ihen,  how  raany  annovances,  how 
tnany  rcasons  to  givel  As  he  rcjectcd  pian  after  pian,  the 
nntonunate  man  tossed  from  side  to  side  in  bed.  The  course 
which  «ccmcd  best  lo  him  was  to  gain  tinte,  by  imposing  on 
Rcnxo.  He  opportuncly  remcmbcred  that  it  wantcd  only 
a  few  days  of  the  time  when  weddings  were  prohibìled." — 
'And  if  I  can  only  put  him  off  for  these  few  days.  I  bave 
tben  two  months  before  me,  and  in  two  months  greal  thtnfrs 
IB^  be  done.' — He  rnminaied  over  vartous  pretexts  lo 
bring  inlo  play:  and  though  they  appeared  lo  him  raiher 
slight,  yet  he  reassured  himsclf  with  the  thought  that  bis 
anthority  added  to  them  wouid  make  ihcm  appear  of  suf- 
ficirat  weight,  and  ihen  his  practised  experience  wouid 
gìvt  him  great  advantage  over  an  ignorant  youth.  '  Let 
ns  »«,'  he  said  to  hinisclf.  'he  thinks  of  his  love,  biit  ! 
of  ny  life;  I  am  more  inlcresled  than  he;  beside  that  I 
am  cleverer,  My  dear  dtild,  if  you  feci  your  back  smart- 
ing,  1  know  not  whal  to  say;  but  I  will  not  put  my  foot  in 
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il.* — His  mind  being  thus  a  little  settled  to  deliberation, 
he  was  able  at  last  to  dose  his  eyes  ;  but  what  sleep  !  What 
dreams!  Bravoes,  Don  Rodrigo,  Renzo,  pathways,  rocks, 
flight,  chase,  cries,  musketsl 

The  moment  of  first  awaking  after  a  misfortune,  while 
stili  in  perplexity,  is  a  bitter  one.  The  mind  scarcely  re- 
stored  to  consciousness,  retums  to  the  habitual  idea  of 
former  tranquillity  :  but  the  thought  of  the  new  state  of 
things  soon  presents  itself  with  rude  abruptness;  and 
our  misfortune  is  most  trying  in  this  moment  of  contrast 
Dolefully  Don  Abbondio  tasted  the  bitterness  of  this  mo- 
ment, and  then  began  hastily  to  recapitulate  the  designs 
of  the  night,  confirmed  himself  in  them,  arranged  them 
anew,  arose,  and  waited  for  Renzo  at  once  with  fear  and 
impatience. 

Lorenzo,  or,  as  every  one  called  him,  Renzo,  did  not 
keep  him  long  waiting.  Scarcely  had  the  hour  arrived 
at  which  he  thought  he  could  with  propriety  present  him- 
self to  the  Curate,  when  he  set  off  with  the  light  step 
of  a  man  of  twenty,  who  was  on  that  day  to  espouse  her 
whom  he  loved.  He  had  in  early  youth  been  deprìved 
of  his  parents,  and  carried  on  the  trade  of  silk-weaver, 
hereditary,  so  to  say,  in  his  family  ;  a  trade  lucrative  enough 
in  former  years,  but  even  then  beginning  to  decline,  yet 
not  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  clever  workman  was  not  able 
to  make  an  honest  livelihood  by  it.  Work  became  more 
scarce  from  day  to  day,  but  the  continuai  emigration  of 
the  workmen,  attracted  to  the  neighbouring  states  by  prom- 
ises,  privileges,  and  large  wages,  left  sufficient  occupation 
for  those  who  remained  in  the  country.  Renzo  possessed, 
besides,  a  plot  of  land,  which  he  cultivated,  working  in  it 
himself  when  he  was  disengaged  from  his  silk-weaving,  so 
that  in  his  station  he  might  he  called  a  neh  man.  Althougfa 
this  year  was  one  of  greater  scarcity  than  those  which  had 
preceded  it,  and  real  want  began  to  be  felt  already,  yet  he, 
having  become  a  saver  of  money  ever  since  he  had  cast 
his  eyes  upon  Lucia,  found  himself  sufficiently  fumished  with 
provisions,  and  had  no  need  to  beg  his  bread.  He  appeared 
before  Don  Abbondio  in  gay  brìdal  costume,  with  feathers 
of  various  colours  in  his  cap,  with  an  omamental-hilted 
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_pt  in  bis  jiockrt:  and  witli  an  air  of  fcstivity.  and  St 

<    tbc  sante  tìnte  of  dcliaiice.  cominon  at  thal  time  even  to 

D  the  mosi  <iuki.    The  hesitating  and  mysterious  reception 

of  Don  Abbondio  fornied  a  strange  contrast  with  the  joy- 

0(u  and  resolule  hearing  of  the  young  man. 

He   must    bave    got    some    notion    in    bis    head,    thaught 
Renio   lo    himsclf,   and   then   said:    'I    bave  come,   Signor 
Conte,  to  know  at  what  hour  it  will  suit  you  for  us  ta  be 
al  church.' 
'  What  day  are  you  speaking  ofp' 

'  Howl  of  what  day?    Don't  you  remember,  sir,  that  ihis 
h  the  day  fixed  upon  ?  ' 

'To-day?'   rcpiicd    Don    Abbondio,  as   ìf  he  now   heard 
il   Bpokcn    of    for    the    first    lime.     '  To-day,    to-day  .    .    . 
don't  be  impalient.  bui  to-day  I  cannol.' 
■To-<!ay  you  cannot  t    What  has  happcncd.  sir?' 
*  First  of  ali,  I  do  noi  feei  well,  you  scc.' 
'  1  am  vcry  sorry,  but  what  you  bave  to  do,  8Ìr,  is  so 
■non  done,  and  so  little  fatiguing  .    .    .' 
'And  then,  and  then,  and  then  .    .    .' 
'  And  then  what.  Signor  Curate  ?  ' 
'  And  then,  there  are  difliculties.' 
'  DiiEcuItìes I     What  dìfficnlties  can  there  be?" 
'  Yon  nc«d  to  stand  in  our  shocs,  to  understand  what 
pciplcxilics    we    bave    in    these    maticrs,    what    rcasons    to 
gne-     I   am  too  sofl-hearted,   I   think  of  nothing  but  how 
lo  ren»ove  obsiacles,  and  malte  ali  easy,  and  arrange  things 
I  please  others;  I  neglect  my  duty,  and  then   I  am  sub- 
I  jcct  lo  reproofs,  and  worse.' 

Bot  in  Heaven's  name,  don't  keep  me  so  on  the  stretch 
[  — leil  me  at  once  what  is  the  matter?  ' 

'  Do  you  ktiow  how  many,  many  formalitics  are  neces- 
I  «ry  IO  perforra  a  marriage  rcgularly?' 

'I  ought  to  know  a  little  about  it,'  said  Renio,  beginning 

I  to  he  warm.  '  for  you.  sìr,  have  puszied  my  head  cnough 

\  «hout  it,  ibc  last  few  days  back.     But  now  is  not  evcrytliing 

nude  dear?    Ib  noi  cverything  done  that  had  to  be  done?' 

"AD,    ali,   on    your    pari:    iberefore,    havc    patlence;    an 

I  am  to  neglect  my  dnty  that  T  may  not  give  pain  to 

I  peofile.    Wc  poor  curatcs  are  beiween  the  anvil  and  the 
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hammer;   you  are   impatient;   I   am   sorry   for  you,  poor 
young  man;  and  the  great  people  .   .   .  enough,  one  must 
not  say  everything.    And  we  have  to  go  between.' 
I  'But  explain   to  me  at  once,  air,   what  this  new   for- 

mality  is,  which  has  to  be  gone  through,  as  you  say;  and 
it  shall  be  done  soon/ 

'  Do   you   know   what   the  number  of   absolute   impedi- 
ments  is?' 

'  What  would  you  have  me  know  about  impediments,  sir  ?  ' 

*  Error,  conditio,  votum,  cognatio,  crimen,  cultus  dispari- 
tas,  vis,  ordo  ,   ,   .  Si  sii  aMnis  .   .    .  ' 

'  Are  you  making  game  of  me,  sir  ?    What  do  you  expect 
me  to  know  about  your  latinorum  ?  ' 

'  Then,   if  you  don't   understand   things,   have  patience, 
and  leave  them  to  those  who  do.' 
.  'Or  su!  .   .   .' 

'  Quiet,  my  dear  Renzo,  don't  get  in  a  passion,   for  I 

am  ready  to  do  .   .   .  ali  that  depends  on  me.    I,  I  wish 

to  *see  you  satisfied  ;  I  wish  you  well.    Alas  !  .    .   .  when 

*  I  think  how  well  off  you  were;  what  were  you  wanting? 

The  whim  of  getting  married  came  upon  you  .   .   .' 

'  What  talk  is  this,  Signor  mio,'  interrupted  Renzo,  with 
a  voice  between  astonishment  and  anger. 

'  Have  patience,  I  teli  you.    I  wish  to  see  you  satisfied.' 

*  In  short  .    .    .  ' 

'  In  short,  my  son,  it   is  no  fault  of  mine.    I  did  not 
make  the  law;  and  before  concluding  a  marriage,  it  is  our 
special  duty  to  certi  fy  ourselves  that  there  is  no  impedi- 
»  ment.* 

'But  come,  teli  me  once  for  ali  what  impediment  has  come 
in  the  wav?' 
I  '  Have  patience,  they  are  not  things  to  be  deciphered  thus 

at  a  standing.    It  will  be  nothing  to  us,  I  hope;  but,  be  the 
consequence  great  or  little,  we  must  make  these  researches. 
The  text  is  clear  and  evident;  antequom  matrimonium  de- 
nunciet  .    .    .' 
'  I  have  told  you,  sir,  I  will  have  no  Latin.' 
'  But  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  explain  to  you  .   .    .  ' 
'  But  have  you  not  made  ali  these  researches  ?  ' 

i  '  I  teli  you,  I  have  not  made  them  ali,  as  I  must.' 

I 
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•Why  did  you   noi   do    ìl    in   timc,  sir?  Why   dM  you 

I  teD  me  that  ali  was  finished?    Why  waìi  .  . 

'Look  now!  you  are  finding  fault  with  my  over-kind- 
*eM.     1    have    facilitateli   everything  to  serve  you   without 

lou  of  time:  but  .  .  .  but  iiow  I  bave  recelved  .  .  . 
rooa^,  1  know.' 

*  And  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do.  sir  ?  ' 

'To  bave  pali  enee  for  a  few  days.  My  dear  son,  a 
f«w  days  are  not  etcroity  ;  bave  patience.' 

'  For  how  long  ?  * 

— We  are  in  good  train  now.  thought  Don  Abbondio  to 
hiinself:  and  addcd  with  a  more  polite  manner  than  evcr: 
'Come  now.  in  fiflecn  days  I  will  endeavour  to  do  .    .    ,' 

"  Fiftcen  days!  This  indeed  is  somelhing  new  !  You 
have  had  everything  your  own  way,  sir  ;  you  &xed  the 
day:  the  day  arrives;  and  now  you  go  teli  me  I  must  wait 
Kflcm  days.  Fifteen  .  .  .'he  began  again,  with  a  louder 
and  more  angry  voice,  cxtending  bis  arm  and  striking  the 
air  with  bis  fisi  -  and  nobody  knows  what  shocking  words 
he  would  bave  added  lo  this  number  fifteen,  if  Don  Ab- 
bondio had  Dal  imerrupted  bim.  taking  bis  otber  band  with  a 
limid  and  anxious  friendliness:  'Come,  come,  don't  be 
angry,  (or  Hcarcn's  sake.  1  wtll  see,  1  will  try  whciher 
ìa  one  wcck  .   .   .' 

'And  Lucia,  what  must  I  say  to  ber?' 

*Tha(  il  bas  becn  an  ovcrsighl  of  mine.' 

'And  what  will  the  world  say?' 

'  Teli  ihcm  loo,  that  I  bave  made  a  blunder  through  over- 
I  hauc,  through  loo  much  good  nature:  lay  ali  the  fault 
m  me,     Can  I  say  more?    Come  now.  for  one  wcek.' 

"And  ihen  will  iherc  be  no  more  impedimenis  ?  ' 

•  Wlien  I  teli  you   .    .    .' 

'  Very  well  :  I  will  be  quìet  for  a  wcek  ;  but  I  ..now  wcU 
mough  thnt  whcn  il  is  passed.  I  sball  get  nolhing  bui 
talk.  But  before  Ihat  I  sball  see  you  again.'  Having  so 
tatd  be  rctircd.  making  a  bow  much  Icss  lowly  ihan  usuai, 
lo  Don  Abbondio,  and  besiowing  on  him  a  glance  more  ex- 
[ireuive  ihan  rcvcrcnt. 

Havtnt  rea  eh  ed  the  rosd,  and  walking  with  a  heavy 
bean  lowards  the  home  of  his  betrothed,  in  the  midst  of  bis 
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wrath,  he  turned  his  thoughts  on  the  late  conversation,  and 
more  and  more  strange  it  seemed  to  him.  The  cold  and 
constrained  greeting  of  Don  Abbondio;  his  guarded  and  yet 
impatient  words,  his  grey  eyes,  which,  as  he  spoke,  glanced 
inquisitively  bere  and  there,  as  if  afraid  of  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  words  which  issued  from  his  mouth,  the  making 
a  new  thing,  as  it  were,  of  the  nuptials  so  expressly  deter- 
mined,  and  above  ali,  the  Constant  hinting  at  some  great  oc- 
currence,  without  ever  saying  anything  decided, — ali  these 
things  put  together  made  Renzo  think  that  there  was  some 
overhanging  mystery,  different  from  that  which  Don  Ab- 
bondio would  bave  had  him  suppose.  The  youth  was  just 
on  the  point  of  tuming  back,  to  oblige  him  to  speak  more 
plainly;  but  raising  his  eyes,  he  saw  Perpetua  a  little  way 
before  him,  entering  a  garden'  a  few  paces  distant  from  the 
house.  He  gave  ber  a  cali  to  open  the  garden  door  for  him, 
quickened  his  pace,  came  up  with  ber,  detained  ber  in  the 
door-way,  and  stood  stili  to  bave  a  conversation  with  ber, 
intending  to  discover  something  more  positive. 

*  Good  moming,  Perpetua  :  I  hoped  we  should  bave  been 
merry  to-day  altogether.' 

*But!  as  Heaven  wills,  my  poor  Renzo  .   .   .' 
'  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  kindness.    The  Signor  Curate  bas 
been  making  a  long  story  of  certain  reasons,  which  I  can- 
not  understand  ;  will  you  explain  to  me  better  why  he  cannot 
or  will  not  marry  us  to-day  ?  ' 

*  Oh  !  is  it  likely  I  know  my  master's  secrets  ?  ' 

— I  said  there  was  some  hidden  mystery,  thought  Renzo; 
j  and  to  draw  it   f orth  to  the  light,  he  continued  :  '  Come, 

'  Perpetua,  we  are  f riends  ;  teli  me  what  you  know,  help  an 

un  fortunate  youth.' 

*  It  is  a  bad  thing  to  be  bom  poor,  my  dear  Renzo.' 
*Th§it    is   true,'    replied   he,  stili   confirming   himself   in 

his  suspicions,  and  seeking  to  come  nearer  the  question, 
'that  is  tnie;  but  is  it  for  a  priest  to  deal  hardly  with 
the  poor?' 

'Listen,   Renzo,   I  can  teli  you  nothing;   because  .   .   . 
I  know  nothing;  but  what  you  may  assure  yourself  of,  is, 

>To  undertUnd  thit  scene  fully.  the  reader  miitt  bear  in  mind  thtt  the 
Itmlitn  prdent  «re.  almott  invtmbly.  turrounded  bf  •  wtll  teren  or  eight 
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I  thai  my  master  does  not  wish  to  ill-treat  you.  or  anybody  ; 
I  auM)  it  il  not  his  fault.' 

•  Wbosc  fault  is  it  ihcn?'  dcmandcd  Renzo,  with  an  air 
IflE  Indifference,  but  with  an  anxious  heart,  and  ears  on  the 
|akt(. 

•  Whcn  [  teli  you  I  know  nothing  ...  In  defence  of  my 
I  mastrr  I  can  speak;  becausc  I  can't  boar  to  hear  that  he 
t  U  ready  lo  do  ili  to  any  one.     Poor  mani  if  he  does  wrong. 

frotn  too  good  nature.  There  certainly  are  some 
wTetch«  in  the  world,  overbearing  tyrants,  mcn  without 
dw   fear  o{  God  .   .   .* 

— Tyrants I  wretchest  thought  Renzo:  are  not  thesc  the 
great  men  ?  *  Come."  said  he,  wilh  dìfBculty  hiding  his  ìn- 
cTctsing  aiplation,  *  come,  teli  me  who  it  is.' 

'  Oh.  oh  !  you  wanl  to  make  me  speak  ;  and  I  cannol 
ìftak,  bccause  ...  I  know  nothing:  when  1  know  noth- 
V'mg,  ti  is  the  samc  as  ìf  I  had  takcn  an  oatli  not  to  teli. 
ftYoa  might  put  me  lo  the  rack,  and  you  would  get  nothing 
Pfnitn  iny  moiilh.  Good-byc;  il  is  losi  time  for  you  and 
■me  boih.* 

So  uying,  she  quickly  entcred  the  garden,  and  shut  the 

door.     Renzo,   having  rcinmcd   hcr   farewell,   tunted   back. 

with  a  qui  et  stcp,  ihat  she  might  not  hear  wliich  way  he 

ik;  Ixnt  when  he  got  beyond  rcach  of  the  good  woman'a 

r»,  he  quickcncd  his  pace  ;  in  a  moment  he  was  at  Don 

l-AMiondio's    door,     cntered,     went    straìght    to    the     room 

which    he    had    left    him.    found   him    there.    and    went 

ltowar«l(  him    wilh    a   reckless   hearing,   and   eyes  glancing 

|uKer. 

'Ebt  ehi  whal  new  ihing  is  this?'  said  Don  Abbondio. 
'Who  il  ihat  lyrant,"  said  Remo,  with  ihe  voice  of  a  man 
Iwhu  is  dctermìned  to  obiain  a  precìse  reply,  'who  is  the 
ItyTanl  who  i*  unwilling  that  1  should  raarry  Lucia?' 

•What?   what?    what?'    stammcred   the   astonished    poor 

an.  his  face  in  a  moment  becoming  pale,  and  colourless  as 

a  rag  ju«  eroergcd  from  the  wasliing-lub  :  ihen,  stili  stani- 

mcring.  he  madc  a  stari  from  his  arm-chair,  to  dart  towards 

|lbc  door.     Bot  Renzo,  who  mighl  bave  expected  this  movc- 

att.  was  ou   (he  atcrt.  sprang  there  bcfore  him,  lodccd 

Ih.  and  pM  ihc  key  in  his  pocket. 


■  \ 
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'Ahi  ahi  Will  you  speak  now,  Signor  Curato?  Evcry- 
body  knows  my  afifairs.  except  mysclf.  But,  by  Bacchus,  I 
too  will  know.    What  is  his  name?' 

'Renzo!  Renzo!  for  charity,  take  care  what  you  are 
about;  think  of  your  soul/ 

'  I  am  thinking  that  I  will  know  it  quickly,  in  a  moment' 
And  as  he  spoke,  perhaps  without  being  aware  of  it,  he  laid 
his  band  on  the  hilt  of  the  dagger  which  projected  from  his 
pocket. 

'  Misericordia  I'  exclaimed  Don  Abbondio,  in  a  feeble 
voice. 

'  I  will  know  it.' 

'  Who  has  told  you  ?  ...  ' 

'  No,  no  ;  no  more  trickcry.    Speak  positively  and  quickly.' 

'  Do  you  wish  me  to  be  killed  ?  * 

'  I  wish  to  know  what  I  bave  a  right  to  know.' 

'  But  if  I  speak,  l'm  a  dead  man  !  Surely  Tm  not  to 
trample  on  my  own  Hfe?' 

'  Then  speak.' 

This  then  was  pronounced  with  such  energy,  and  Renzo's 
face  became  so  threatening,  that  Don  Abbondio  could  no 
longer  entertain  a  hope  of  the  possibility  of  disobedience. 

'  Promise  me — swear  to  me/  said  he,  *  not  to  speak  of 
it  to  any  one,  never  to  teli  .   .    .' 

'I  promise  you,  sir,  that  I  will  do  an  ili  deed,  if  you 
don't  teli  me  quick— quick,  his  name  !  ' 

At  this  new  adjuration,  Don  Abbondio,  with  the  face 
and  look  of  a  man  who  has  the  pincers  of  the  dentist  in  his 
mouth,  articulated,  '  Don  .   .   .  ' 

'Don?'  repeated  Renzo,  as  if  to  help  the  patient  to  utter 
the  rest;  while  he  stood  bending  forward,  his  ear  tumed 
towards  the  open  mouth  of  Don  Abbondio,  his  arms  stretched 
out,  and  his  clinched  fists  behind  him. 

'  Don  Rodrigo  I  '  hastily  uttered  the  compelled  curate, 
making  a  rush  at  these  few  syllables,  and  gliding  over  the 
consonants,  partly  through  excitement,  partly  because  ex- 
ercising  the  little  judgment  that  was  left  him,  to  steer  his 
way  betwixt  the  two  fears,  it  appeared  that  he  wished 
to  withdraw  the  word  and  make  it  invisible  at  the  very 
moment  he  was  constrained  to  give  utterance  to  it. 
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*  Ah,  dog  t  '  shouted   Rrnzo  :  '  and  liow  has  he  done  it  ? 
f  And  wlut  has  he  saJd  to  .   .   .  ?  ' 

'How.  eh?  bow?'  replted  Don  Abbondio,  in  an  indignant 
J  »oke.  «S  il  werc;  feeling  after  so  great  a  sacritice,  ihal  he 
'  had,  in  a  manner,  become  a  creditor.  '  How,  eh  ì  I  wish 
it  had  happened  io  you,  as  il  has  to  me,  who  bave  not  put 
Biy  foot  in  it  for  noihing;  for  theti,  certainly,  you  would  not 
havc  so  many  crotchcts  in  your  head.'  And  here  he  began 
to  dcpict  in  dreadful  colours  the  tcrrible  encounter.  As  he 
proceeded  in  the  description,  he  began  to  reahie  the  wraih 
which  hitherto  had  been  conceaied,  or  changcd  into  fcar; 
and  pcrceiving  at  (he  same  tìme  that  Renio,  between  anger 
and  confBsion,  slood  motionless,  with  his  head  downwards, 
he  continued  irìuniphantly  :  '  You  have  done  a  pretty  deed  I 
Ni«  treatment  you  have  given  me  !  To  serve  such  a  trick 
lo  an  bonesl  man,  to  your  curate — in  hìs  own  house — in  a 
sacred  place  I  You  have  done  a  fine  action,  to  force  front  my 
bps  my  own  min  and  yours,  that  which  I  conceaied  from 
you  in  prudcnce  for  your  own  gnod  !  And  now,  when  you 
do  fcaow  it,  how  inucb  wiscr  are  you?  I  shouid  like  to  know 
whu  you  would  have  dose  to  me  !  No  joking  here,  no  ques- 
IJon  of  righi  and  wrong,  but  mere  force.  And  ihis  morn- 
in|;,  when  I  gave  you  good  advice  .  ..  ehi  in  a  rage 
riitcctly.  I  had  judgmenl  enough  for  myself.  and  you  loo; 
but  how  docs  it  go  now?  Open  the  door.  however;  give 
me  my  key.' 

'  I  may  havc  bcen  wrong,'  replied  Renzo,  with  a  voice 
toftenrd  lowarda  Don  Abbondio,  but  in  which  suppressed 
rage  agaJnst  his  newly  discovered  enemy  might  be  perceived  ; 
')  Buy  havc  been  wrong  ;  bui  put  your  hand  io  your  heart, 
and  think  wheiher  tn  my  case  .    .    .' 

So  saying.  he  look  the  key  from  his  pocket,  and  went  to 

open  the  door.   Don  Abbondio  slood  behind;  and  while  Renzo 

ttimnl  the  key  Ìti  the  lock,  he  carne  beside  him,  and  wìlh  a 

'   Ktious  and  anxious   face,  holding  up  three  fingers  of  his 

I  ricfat  hand,  as  ìf  io  help  him  tn  his  turn,  '  Swear  at  Icast 

.   .'  sud  he. 

*  I    may    Iiave    been    vrong,    and    1    beg    your    pardon, 
r,'  aaiwcred  Renio,  opening  the  door,  and  preparing  to 

■fO  oot. 
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*  Swear  .  .  .  '  replied  Don  Abbondio,  seizing  him  by  the 
arni  with  a  trembling  band. 

'I  may  bave  been  wrong/  repcated  Renzo,  as  he  ex- 
tricated  himself  from  him,  and  departed  with  vehement 
baste,  tbus  cutting  short  a  discussion  which,  like  many  a 
question  of  philosophy,  or  literature,  or  something  else, 
might  bave  been  prolonged  six  centuries,  since  each  party 
did  nothing  but  repeat  bis  own  arguments. 

*  Perpetua  ! — Perpetua  !  '  cried  Don  Abbondio,  after  hav- 
ing  in  vain  called  back  the  f ugitive.  Perpetua  answered  not  : 
Don  Abbondio  then  lost  ali  consciousness  of  where  he  was. 

It  has  happened  more  than  once  to  personages  of  much 
greater  importance  than  Don  Abbondio,  to  find  themselves 
in  extremities  so  trying  to  the  flesh,  in  such  perplexity  of 
plans,  that  it  has  appeared  to  them  their  best  resource  to  go 
to  bed  with  a  fever.  This  resource  Don  Abbondio  had  not 
to  seek  for,  because  it  offered  itself  to  him  of  its  own  accord. 
The  fright  of  the  day  before,  the  harassing  sleeplessness  of 
the  night,  the  additional  fright  in  the  moming,  anxiety  about 
the  future,  had  produced  this  effect.  Perplexed  and  be- 
wildered,  he  rested  himself  on  bis  arm-chair:  he  began  to 
feel  a  certain  quaking  of  the  bones;  he  looked  at  bis  nails 
and  sighed,  and  called  from  time  to  time,  with  a  tremulous 
and  anxious  voice — '  Perpetua  !  '  Perpetua  arrived  at  length, 
with  a  great  cabbage  under  ber  arm,  and  a  business-like 
face,  as  if  nothing  had  been  the  matter.  I  spare  the  reader 
the  lamentations,  condolences,  accusations,  defences,  the — 
'  You  only  can  bave  spoken,'  and  the — '  I  bave  not  spoken  * — 
ali  the  recriminations,  in  short,  of  this  colloquy.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  Don  Abbondio  ordered  Perpetua  to  fasten 
the  doors  well:  not  to  put  foot  outside;  and  if  any  one 
knocked,  to  answer  from  the  window,  that  the  curate  was 
confined  to  bis  bed  witfi  a  fever.  He  then  slowly  ascended 
the  stairs,  repeating  at  every  third  stcp,  '  I  bave  caught  it  !  ' 
and  really  went  to  bed,  where  we  will  leave  him. 

Renzo,  meanwhile,  walked  with  an  excited  step  towards 
home,  without  having  determined  what  he  ought  to  do,  but 
with  a  mad  longing  tonlo  something  strange  and  terrible. 
The  unjust  and  oppressive,  ali  those,  in  fact,  who  wrong 
others,  are  guilty,  not  only  of  the  evil  they  do,  but  also  of 
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!  perversion  of  mind  they  cause  in  (hose  whom  they 
oflcmL  Renzo  was  a  young  man  of  peaceful  disposilion. 
ftod  arrrsc  to  violence;  sincere,  and  onc  who  abliorred  deceit; 
hut  st  lhÌB  moment,  his  heart  panted  for  murder:  his  mind 
wa»  occapied  only  in  devising  a  plot.  He  wouid  have  wished 
to  hastcn  (o  Don  Rodrigo's  house,  to  setze  hìm  by  the  throat, 
and  .  .  .  bui  he  remembered  that  his  house  was  like  a  fort- 
ms,  garrìsoned  witli  bravoes  wìthin,  and  guarded  without;  I 
that  only  friends  and  servants,  well  known,  couid  enter 
ffccly.  without  being  scarched'from  head  to  foot;  that  an 
artisan,  if  unknown,  could  noi  put  foot  wìthin  it  without 
ui  exaniination  ;  and  that  he,  above  ali  .  .  .  he  probably 
woold  be  loo  well  known.  He  thcn  fancied  himself  taking 
bit  (owling-piece.  planting  himself  behind  a  hedge,  looking 
ont  frbctber  his  enemy  wouId  ever,  ever  pass  by,  unaccom- 
psnied;  and  dwelitng  with  ferocious  complacency  on  this 
tbought,  he  tmagined  the  sound  of  a  step;  at  this  sound  he 
raisM  his  head  wìlhout  noise;  recognizes  the  wretch,  ratscs 
lh«  fowling- piece,  takes  aim — Gres;  sees  htm  fall  and  slrug- 
gle,  bcstows  a  malediction  on  hJm.  and  escapes  in  safely 
beyond  the  borders. — And  Lucia?— Scarcely  had  this  word 
come  across  these  dreadful  phantasies,  when  the  belter 
thought&,  with  which  Renzo  was  familìarized,  crowdcd  into 
his  mind.  He  recalled  the  dying  charge  of  his  parenls.  The 
thougbt  of  God,  of  the  Bleased  Virgin,  and  of  the  saints, 
rcturncd  upon  hìm:  he  remembered  the  consolation  he  had 
to  oden  experienced  from  the  recolleclion  that  he  was  free 
from  crimes;  he  remembered  the  horror  with  whidi  he  had 
to  of  ten  reeeived  the  news  of  a  murder  ;  and  he  awoke  from  I 
Iliis  dream  of  blood  with  fear,  with  remorsc,  and  yel  wilh  a 
•ori  of  Joy  that  he  had  but  imagined  it.  But  the  thought  of 
Lucia^tnw  many  ihoughts  ìt  brought  along  with  it!  So 
taany  hopes,  so  many  promisca.  a  future  so  bright,  so  secure,  : 
«ad  this  day  so  longed  for  !  And  how,  with  what  words  i 
oeoncc  lo  her  such  news?  And  afterwarda,  what  was  to 
be  done?  How  were  thcir  plans  lo  be  ac compi ish ed,  in  spile 
ol  this  powcrful  and  wickcd  enemy?  Alorg  with  ali  this, 
OM  a  defined  suspicion,  but  a  tormenting  shadow  flitied  every 
noment  ihrough  his  mind.  This  overbcaring  act  of  Don 
Rodrigo  could  have  no  motivc  but  a  lawless  passìuo  for 
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Lucia.  And  Lucia  1  could  she  have  given  him  the  smallest 
encouragementy  the  most  distant  hope?  It  was  a  thought 
which  could  not  dwell  for  an  instant  in  his  mind.  But  was 
she  aware  of  it?  Could  he  have  conceived  this  infamous 
passion  without  her  perceiving  it?  Could  he  have  carried 
matters  so  far,  without  having  made  an  attempt  in  some 
other  manner?  And  Lucia  had  never  mentioned  a  word  of 
it  to  him,  her  betrothed  1 

Overcome  by  these  thoughts,  he  passed  by  his  own  house, 
which  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  pro- 
ceeding  through  it,  came  to  that  of  Lucia,  which  stood  at  the 
opposite  end.  This  cottage  had  a  little  garden  in  front,  which 
separated  it  from  the  road;  and  the  garden  was  surrounded 
by  a  low  wall.  As  Renzo  entered  the  garden,  he  heard  a 
confused  and  continuai  murmur  of  voices  from  an  upper 
room.  He  supposed  it  was  friends  and  companions  come 
to  greet  Lucia  ;  and  he  did  not  wish  to  show  himself  to  this 
company  with  the  sad  news  he  had  to  communicate  visible  in 
his  face.  A  little  girl,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  garden, 
ran  to  meet  him,  crying,  'The  bridegroom!  the  bride- 
groom  f 

'  Gently,  Bettina,  gently  f  '  said  Renzo.  '  Come  bere  ;  go 
up  to  Lucia,  talee  her  on  one  side  and  whisper  in  her  ear 
.  .  .  but  mind  no  one  hears,  or  suspects  .  .  .  teli  her  I  want 
to  speak  to  her,  and  that  Tm  waiting  in  the  down-stairs  room, 
and  that  she  must  come  immediately.'  The  child  ran  quickly 
up-stairs,  delighted  and  proud  to  be  entrusted  with  a  secret 

Lucia  had  just  come  forth  adomed  from  head  to  foot  by 
the  hands  of  her  mother.  Her  friends  were  stealing  glances 
at  the  bride,  and  forcing  her  to  show  herself  ;  while  she,  with 
the  somewhat  warlike  modesty  of  a  rustie,  was  endeavouring 
to  escape,  using  her  arms  as  a  shield  for  her  face,  and  hold- 
ing her  head  downwards,  her  black  pencilled  eyebrows 
seeming  to  frown,  while  her  lips  were  smiling.  Her  dark 
ànd  luxuriant  hair,  divided  on  her  forehead  with  a  white 
and  narrow  parting,  was  united  behind  in  many-circled 
plaitings,  pierced  with  long  Silver  pins,  disposed  around,  so 
as  to  look  like  an  aureola,  or  saintly  glory,  a  fashion  stili  in 
use  among  the  Milanese  peasant-girls.  Round  her  neck  she 
had  a  necklace  of  gamets,  alternated  with  beads  of  filigree 
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pdd.  She  worc  a  pretty  bodice  of  flowered  brocade.  laced 
wilh  colourcd  ribbons,  a  short  gown  of  embroidercd  siile, 
plaited  in  dose  and  minute  foids,  scarlet  stock ings,  and  3 
poir  o£  shoes  also  of  embroidered  silk.  Besìdes  thesc.  which 
wcrc  the  special  omaments  of  ber  weddJng-day.  Lucia  liad 
the  cvery-day  ornament  of  a  modest  beauty,  dìsplayed  al 
tht»  (ime,  and  increased  by  the  varied  feelings  which  were 
dqnctcd  in  ber  face:  Joy  tempered  by  a  slight  confusion,  that 
ptocid  sadness  which  occasionalty  shows  itself  on  the  face 
uf  a  bride,  and  wiihout  injuring  her  beauty,  gives  it  an  air 
peculiar  to  ìtsetf.  The  little  Bettina  made  her  way  among 
the  tallcer».  carne  dose  up  to  Lucia,  cleverly  made  her  un- 
dentand  that  she  had  something  to  communi  e  ale,  and  whis- 
percd  her  little  message  in  her  ear.  '  I  ara  goìng  for  s 
■wcnent,  and  will  be  back  directly,'  said  Lucia  10  ber  friends, 
aad  hastily  descended  the  stairs, 

On  seeing  the  changed  look  and  the  unquiet  manner  o( 
Remo,  ■  What  ts  the  matter  ?  '  she  cxclaimetl,  not  withoul  a 
presentiraent  of  teri^r. 

'Locia!'  replied  Renxo,  'il  is  ali  up  for  to-day;  and  God 
I   knows  whcn  we  can  be  man  and  wife.' 

I       'What?'  said  Luda,   altogether  amazed.     Renzo  brielly 

'    related  to  ber  the  events  of  the  morning  ;  she  listened  in 

{rat    dittrcss  ;    and    when    she    heard    the    name    of    Don 

Rodrigo.  'Ahi  '  she  exclaimcd,  blushing  and  trcmbling,  '  bas 

il  come  to  this  point  I  ' 

'  Then  you  knew  it?  .  .  .'  said  Renzo. 

'  Indeed  too  well,'  answcred  Lucìa.  '  but  to  this  point  I  ' 

•  Wh4t  did  you  know  about  it  ?  ' 

■  Doo't  make  me  speak  now.  don't  make  me  cry.  I  will 
ran  and  cali  my  mother,  and  send  away  the  girls.  We  must 
be  alone.' 

Wbile  she  was  going.  Renzo  murmured,  '  You  never  told 
me  anything  about  il.' 

'Ah.  Rctuol'  rcpiied  Lucia,  tuming  round  for  a  moment 
witboul  stopping.  Renzo  undersiood  very  welI  that  his  narae 
10  pTOOOunced  by  Lucia,  at  thai  moment,  in  such  a  tonc,  meant 
IO  say,  Can  you  doubt  ihai  1  could  be  sileni,  cxcept  on  just 
ind  pure  motìves? 

By  this  lime  the  good  Agnese — (so  Lucia's  mother  was 
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named),  incited  to  suspicion  and  curiosity  by  the  whisper 
in  her  ear, — had  come  down  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Her  daughter,  leaving  her  with  Renzo,  retumed  to  the  as- 
sembled  maidens,  and,  composing  her  voice  and  manner  as 
well  as  she  could,  said,  '  The  Signor  Curate  is  ili,  and  nothing 
will  be  done  to-day.'  This  said,  she  hastily  bid  them  good- 
bye, and  went  down  again.  The  company  departed,  and  dis- 
persed  themselves  through  the  village,  to  recount  what  had 
happened,  and  to  discover  whether  Don  Abbondio  was  really 
ili.  The  truth  of  the  fact  cut  short  ali  the  conjectures  which 
had  already  begun  to  work  in  their  minds,  and  to  be  dis- 
covered  undefìned  and  mysteriously  in  their  words. 


CHAPTER    ni 

WHILE  Renzo  was  relating  wilh  pain  whai  Agnese 
wilh  pain  listeited  lo.  Lucia  entered  the  room. 
They  bolb  turned  towards  hcr:  shc  indced  knew 
more  about  jt  Ihsn  Ihey.  and  of  her  they  awaìied  an  explana- 
tkm  which  cduM  noi  bui  be  distressing.  In  the  midst  of 
Ihcir  sorrow  ihey  both,  according  to  the  difTcrent  nature 
of  llic  love  they  bore  Lucia,  discovered  in  their  own  manner 
i  €lcgicc  of  anger  that  she  had  conceaied  anything  from 
m,  espedally  of  such  a  nature.  Agnese,  althotigh  anxìous 
'  IO  h«ar  her  daughtcr  speak,  could  not  refrain  from  a  slight 
reproof,  'To  say  nothing  to  your  nioiher  in  such  a  case!' 

*  Now  1  will  teli  you  ali,"  answered  Lucia,  as  she  dried  her 
eyea  wtlh  her  apron. 

*  Speak,  speak  I — S|>eak,  speak  !  '  at  once  cried  both  tnother 
aad  lover. 

Moxt  Holy  Virgin!'  exclaimed  Lucia,  '  who  could  bave 
bclicved  it  wouid  bave  come  lo  this  I  '  Then  with  a  voice 
tremukius  with  wecping,  sbc  rclaied  how,  as  she  was  re- 
tumtng  from  her  spinning.  and  had  loitcred  bchind  her  com- 
panions.  E>on  Rodrigo,  in  company  wìth  another  gentleman, 
had  passcd  by  her  ;  that  he  had  tried  to  engagé  her  in  foolish 
uBc,  as  she  called  it  ;  but  she,  without  giving  him  an  answer, 
bad  quickened  her  pace,  and  joìncd  hcr  companìons:  then 
»he  had  heard  the  othcr  gentleman  laugh  loudly,  and  Don 
Rodrigo  My,  '  TU  lay  you  a  wager.'  The  next  day  they  were 
agata  on  the  road,  bm  Lucia  was  in  the  midst  of  her  com- 
panions  with  hcr  eyes  on  the  ground  ;  when  the  oiher  genlle- 
inan  laughed,  and  Don  Rodrigo  said.  '  We  shall  see,  we  shall 
ttt.'  'This  day.'  contìnued  Lucia,  'thank  God.  was  the 
la»t  of  the  sptnning.     I  relaied  immedìately  .  .  ,' 

■\Vho  was  it  you  lold  it  to?*  demandcd  Agnese,  waiting, 
nut  without  a  little  displeasure.  for  the  name  of  the  con- 
fiiUnti:  who  had  bnen  preferred. 

'To  faiber  Cristoforo,  in  confcssion.  mamma,'  rcpiied 
Lacit.  with  a  sweet  tone  of  apology.    '  I  rclated  (be  wbole 
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to  hlm,  the  last  time  we  went  to  church  together,  at  the 
convent:  and  if  you  noticed,  that  moming  I  kept  putttng 

my  band  to  one  thing  and  another.  to  pass  the  lime  lill  other 
people  were  on  the  road,  that  we  niìght  go  in  company  with 
theni;  because,  after  that  meeting,  tbe  roads  make  me  so 
frightened,' 

At  the  reverend  name  of  father  Cristoforo,  the  wrath  of 
Agnese  subsided.  'You  did  well,'  said  she;  'bui  why  not 
teli  ali  to  your  mother  also?' 

Lucia  had  had  two  good  reasons:  one  not  to  distress  and 
frighten  the  good  woman,  about  an  event  against  which  she 
could  have  found  no  remedy  ;  the  other  not  lo  run  the  risk 
of  a  story  travelling  from  mouth  to  mouth,  which  she  wished 
lo  bc  kept  with  jealous  silence:  the  more  so  because  Lucia 
hoped  that  her  marriage  would  have  cut  short  al  the  begìn- 
ning  this  abominated  persecution.  Of  these  two  reasons 
she  alleged  only  the  first.  'And  to  you,'  said  she,  lurning  to 
Renzo,  with  that  Ione  which  reminds  a  friend  that  he  is  un- 
reasonable:  'And  to  you  could  I  speak  about  this?  Surely 
you  know  too  much  of  it  now  !  ' 

'And  what  did  the  father  say  to  you?  '  asked  Agnese. 

'  He  told  me  that  I  must  try  to  hasten  the  wedding  as 
much  as  I  could,  and  in  the  mean  time  lo  keep  myself  within- 
doors  :  that  I  should  pray  to  the  Lord  ;  and  he  hoped  that  this 
man,  if  he  did  not  see  me,  would  not  care  any  more  about 
me.  And  it  was  then  that  I  forced  myself,"  continued  she, 
turning  again  towards  Renzo,  without  however  raising  her 
eyes,  and  blushing  to  the  temples.  '  it  was  then  that  I  put 
on  a  too-bold  face,  and  begged  you  to  get  it  done  soon, 
and  have  it  concluded  before  the  fixed  time.  Who  knows 
what  you  must  have  thought  of  me  !  But  I  did  it  for  good, 
and  it  was  advised  me,  and  I  thought  for  certain  .  .  .  and 
this  morning  I  was  so  far  from  thinking  .  .  .' 

Here  Lucia's  words  were  cut  short  by  a  violent  burst  of 
tears. 

'Ah,  rascal  !  wretch  1  murderer  !  '  exclaimed  Renzo,  strìd- 
ing  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  room,  and  grasping 
from  time  to  time  the  hilt  of  bis  dagger. 

'  Oh,  heavens,  what  a  fury  t  '  exclaimed  Agnese.  The 
young  man   suddenly  drew  himself  up  before  Lucìa,  who 
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th  an  anxious  and  embittered 
;  the  last  deed   thìs  assassin 


was  weepjng,  looked  a 
tenderne  ss,  and  said, 
ahall  do.' 

'Ah,  no,  Renzo,  for  Hcavcn's  sake  1  '  cried  Lucia  :  '  no. 
no,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  God  ìs  on  the  side  of  the  poor,  and 
how  can  we  expect  him  lo  help  us  if  we  do  wrong?' 

■  No,  no,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  '  echoed  Agnese. 

'  Renzo,'  said  Lucia,  with  an  air  of  hope  and  more  tran- 
quìi  resolution,  'you  bave  a  trade,  and  I  know  how  lo  work; 
let  US  go  so  far  off  that  this  man  will  hear  no  more  about  us.' 

'Ah,  Lucia!  and  what  ihcn?  We  are  not  yet  man  and 
wife!  Will  the  curate  give  us  a  certificate  of  no  impedi- 
ment,  such  a  man  as  he  is?  If  we  were  married,  oh 
thenl  ,  .  .' 

Lucia  began  to  weep  again.  and  ali  three  remained  sileni, 
giving  signs  of  deprcssion  which  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  festive  gaiety  of  their  dress. 

'  Listen,  my  chiìdren  ;  attcnd  to  me,'  said  Agnese,  after 
some  moments;  'I  carne  irto  the  world  long  before  you; 
and  I  know  somethjng  about  tlie  world.  You  need  not 
frighlen  yourselves  too  much  :  ihings  are  not  so  bad  as 
people  make  out.  To  us  poor  peoplc  the  skein  seems  more 
cntangied  because  we  cannot  get  hold  of  the  right  end;  but 
sometimes  a  piece  of  good  advice,  a  little  talk  with  a  man 
who  has  got  learning  ...  I  know  well  cnough  what  1  would 
say.  Do  as  I  teli  you,  Renzo;  go  to  Lecco,  seek  for  Dr 
Azzecca- Garbugli.'  teli  him  ali  about  it, — but  mind  you 
don't  cali  him  so,  for  Heaven's  sake:  it's  a  nick-name.  You 
must  teli  the  Signor  Doctor — What  in  the  world  do  they  cali 
him?  Oh  dear  I  I  don't  know  his  right  name:  everybody 
calls  him  so.  Never  mind,  seek  for  thÌ9  doctor;  he  is  tali, 
thin,  bald,  with  a  red  nose  and  a  raspberry-coloured  mole  on 
his  cheek.' 

'  I  know  him  by  sighl,'  said  Renzo. 

'Well,'  continued  Agnese,  'he  is  a  man!  I  bave  seen 
;  than  one  person,  bothered  like  a  chicken  in  a  bundle 
of  hemp,  and  who  did  not  know  where  to  put  his  head,  and 
after  being  an  hour  nose  to  nose  with  the  Dr  Azzecca- 
Garbugli,   (take  good  care  you  don't  cali  him  so) — I  bave 
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seen  him,  I  say,  make  a  joke  of  it.  Take  these  four  capons, 
poor  creatures!  whose  necks  I  ought  to  have  wrung  for 
to-night's  supper,  and  carry  them  to  him;  because  we  must 
never  go  empty-handed  to  these  gentlemen.  Relate  to  him 
ali  that  has  happened,  and  you'll  see  he  will  teli  you,  in  a 
twinkling,  things  which  would  net  come  into  our  heads  if 
we  were  to  think  about  them  for  a  year/ 

Renzo  willingly  embraced  this  counsel;  Lucia  approved 
it;  and  Agnese,  proud  of  having  given  it,  took  the  poor 
creatures  one  by  one  from  the  hen-coop,  united  their  eight 
legs,  as  one  makes  up  a  bunch  of  flowers,  tied  them  up  with 
a  piece  of  string,  and  consigned  them  to  the  hands  of  Renzo, 
who,  after  g^ving  and  receiving  words  of  encouragement 
and  hope,  went  out  by  a  little  gate  from  the  garden,  that  he 
might  escape  the  observation  of  the  boys,  who  would  have 
run  after  him,  crying,  *  The  bridegroom  !  the  bridegroom  !  ' 
Thus,  having  crossed  the  fìelds,  or,  as  they  cali  them  there, 
the  places,  he  continued  his  route  along  narrow  lanes,  g^ving 
utterance  to  his  bitter  thoughts,  as  he  reflected  on  his  mis- 
fortune,  and  consideringi  what  he  must  say  to  the  Dr  Azzec- 
ca-Garbugli.  I  leave  n  to  the  reader  to  think  how  the 
joumey  was  enjoyed  by  those  poor  creatures,  so  bound  to- 
gether,  and  held  by  the  feet  with  their  heads  downwards,  in 
the  band  of  a  man  who,  ag^tated  by  so  many  passions,  ac- 
companied  with  appropriate  gestures  the  thoughts  which 
nished  tumultuously  through  his  mind;  and  in  moments  oì 
anger  or  determination,  suddenly  extending  his  arm,  inflicted 
terrible  shocks  upon  them,  and  caused  those  four  pendent 
heads  to  bob  violently,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression  ; 
they,  meanwhile,  vigorously  applying  themselves  to  peck  each 
other,  as  too  often  happens  among  friends  in  adversity. 

Arriving  at  the  village,  he  inquired  for  the  Doctor's  house, 
and  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him,  quickly  made  his  way 
thither.  On  approaching  it,  however,  he  beg^n  to  feel  that 
bashfulness  so  usuai  Vith  the  poor  and  ignorant  in  the 
presence  of  a  gentleman  or  man  of  leaming,  and  forgot  ali 
the  fine  speeches  he  had  prepared  ;  but  a  glance  at  the  chick- 
ens  he  carried  in  his  band  restored  his  courage.  He  went 
into  the  kitchen,  and  asked  the  maid-servant  if  he  could  see 
the  Signor  Doctor.    The  woman  looked  at  the  birds,  and, 
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if  accnstomed  Io  such  presenis,  was  aboul  la  take  them  in 

■   ber  liand,  but  Renzo  held  ihem  back,  because  he  wanted  ihe 

Doclor  to  sec  he  had  brought  soniething  with  him.    Just  at 

ttiis  moment,  ihc  wÌshed-for  personage  made  bis  appearancc, 

u  the  aervant  was  saying,  '  Give  thein  bere,  and  go  forward 

lo  the  sludy.'     Renzo  madc  a  low  bow  to  the  Doctor,  who 

I  gractously  bid  him  *  Come  in,  my  son,'  and  took  him  into 

I  his  slndy.     It  was  a  largc  room,  dccorated  on  threc  sidcs 

with  portraits  of  the  twelvc  Oesar s  ;  the  remainìng  wall  was 

hiddcn  by  a  large  bookcasc,  filled  with  old  and  dusty  books; 

I  in  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  lable  covered  with  extracts, 

I  pctitinns,    libels.  and    proclamations  :    three   or    four   chairs 

I  were  scaltered  around.  and  on  one  side  was  a  large  arm> 

I  chair,  with  a  high  sqtiare  back,  termìnating  at  the  corners 

ì  Iwo  hofn-sbaped  ornaments  of  wood,  and  covered  with 

'  iMlher,  fastened  down  with  large  nails.     Some  of  thcse  had 

follen  out,  so  that  ibe  leather  curied  up  bere  and  therc  at 

pIcaMire,  leavìng  the  corners  iinencumbered.     The  Doctor 

was  in  his  dressing-gown  ;  that  ìs  to  say.  he  had  on  a  faded 

ivt>c,  which  had  sen'ed  him  for  many  years  to  barangue  in 

on  days  of  stale,  when  he  went  lo  Milan  on  any  important 

Otue.     Having   shut   the  door,   he  re-animated   the  young 

man'*  confidcnce  with   thcse   words  :    "  Teli  me  your  case, 

my  aoiu* 

*  I  irish  to  speak  a  word  to  you  in  confidence.' 

'  Fm  ready — speak,'  repbed  the  Doctor.  seating  himselE  on 

I  fati  arm-chair. 

Renio  stood  before  Ihe  lable.  atid  iwirting  his  hat  with 
I  hi»  tight  hand  round  the  olher.  continued:  'I  wanl  to  know 
'  inm  you.  wlio  bave  stndied  .  .  / 

"Teli  the  case  as  it  is,'  inlerrupted  the  Doctor. 
'  Excuse  me.  Signor  Doctor  :  we  poor  people  don't  know 
boir  lo  speak  properly.     I  watit,  tben,  to  know  .  .  .' 

'  BIc&sed  set  you  are  I  You  are  ali  alike.  Instead  of  re- 
lrtÌD(  your  case,  you  ask  questions,  because  you've  already 
madc  ap  your  minds.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Signor  Doctor.     I  want  to  know  if 
thcTc's  any  punishment  for  threatening  a  curate,  and   for- 
'ddtai  him  to  celebrate  a  marriage?' 
'I  tmdcntuid,'  muttered  the  doctor,  who  in  inith  had  noi 
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understood  ;  '  I  understand.'  He  then  put  on  a  serious  face  ; 
but  it  was  a  seriousness  mingled  with  an  air  of  compassion 
and  importance;  and,  pressing  bis  lips,  be  uttered  an  inar- 
ticulate  sound,  betokening  a  sentiment,  afterwards  more 
clearly  expressed  in  bis  first  words.  'A  serious  case,  my 
son.  There  are  laws  to  tbe  point.  You  bave  done  well  to 
come  to  me.  It  is  a  dear  case,  recognized  in  a  bundred 
proclamations,  and  .  .  .  stayl  in  an  edict  of  tbe  last  year, 
by  the  present  Signor  Governor.  Vìi  let  you  see  it  and 
bandle  it  directly.' 

So  saying,  be  rose  f rom  bis  seat,  and  bunted  tbrougb  tbe 
cbaos  of  papers,  shovelling  tbe  lower  ones  uppermost  witb 
bis  bands,  as  if  be  were  tbrowing  corn  into  a  measure. 

*  Wbere  can  it  be  ?  Come  nearer,  come  nearer.  One  is 
obliged  to  bave  so  many  tbings  in  band  !  But  it  must  surely 
be  bere,  for  it  is  a  proclamation  of  importance.  Ab!  bere 
it  is,  bere  it  is  !  '  He  took  it,  unfolded  it,  looked  at  tbe  date, 
and  witb  a  stili  more  serious  face,  continued,  '  Tbe  fifteentb 
of  October,  1627.  Certainly  ;  it  is  last  year's  ;  a  f resb  proc- 
lamation; it  is  tbese  tbat  cause  sucb  fear.  Can  you  read, 
my  son  ?  ' 

'A  little.  Signor  Doctor.' 

*  Very  well,  follow  me  witb  your  eye,  and  you  sball  see.* 
And  bolding  tbe  edict  displayed  in  tbe  air,  be  began  to 
read,  rapidly  muttering  some  passages,  and  pausing  dis* 
tinctly,  witb  marked  empbasis,  upon  otbers,  as  tbe  case  re- 

.  quired. 

^"^Although  in  the  proclamation  published  by  order  of  the 
Signor  Duke  of  Feria,  the  14/A  December,  1620,  and  con- 
Hrmed  by  the  Most  Illustrious  and  Most  Excellent  Signor, 
the  Signor  Consolo  Femandes  de  Cordova,  &c,,  there  was 
provision  made,  by  extraordinary  and  rigourous  measures, 
against  oppressions,  commotions,  and  tyrannical  acts  that 
some  persons  dare  to  commit  against  the  devoted  subjects  of 
his  Majesty;  nevertheless,  the  frequency  of  crimes  and  vio- 
lences,  &€.,  has  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  his  Ex- 
celUncy  is  under  the  necessity,  &c.  Wherefore,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  a  Council,  &c.,  he  has  re- 
solved  to  publish  the  present  edict. 
'And,  to  begin  zvith  tyrannical  acts,  experience  showing, 
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Ikat  many,  as  a.-vU  in  cìlics.  as  in  the  country,  Do  you  hear? 
txcitt  comtnolioiu  in  this  slate  by  violence,  and  appresi  the 
weak  m  various  ways,  as.  far  cxample,  by  compelling  tkem 
la  mate  hard  bargnins  in  purchascs,  renis,  &c.,  wherc  ani 
I  ?  ah  !  here  !  look — to  perform  or  noi  lo  per  forni  mar- 
riagts;  eh  I  ' 
'That  is  niy  case,'  said  Renzo. 

'  Luten,  listen;  tliere  is  plenty  more;  and  then  we  shall 

we  ihc  penalty.    To  givc  evidente,  or  noi  lo  give  evidente; 

compelling  one  to  leoi'c  kis  home,  &c.,  another  to  pay  a  debi: 

ali  (liis  has  nothing  to  do  with  us.     Ahi  we  havc  il  herc; 

lidi  priesi  not  to  perform  Ihal  to  which  he  ti  obliged  by  his 

nRcr,  or  lo  do  Ihings  whìch  do  noi  bdong  to  kim.     Eh  !  '    _ 

*It  seenis  as  if  Ihey  bad  made  the  edict  exactly  far  me.' 

*£hl  is  it  not  SdF  listen,  tisten:  and  similar  oppreaions, 

I  mketk^    perpetrated    by    feudatories.    the    nobtlity,    middle 

I  ramkt.  Ivwtr  orders.  or  plebeians.    No  onc  escapes:  tliey  are 

I  bere:  it  is  like  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.     Listen  dow 

Klo  à¥C  penalty.    Ali  thrse.  and  other  iuck  like  criminal  acis, 

%altkoiigk  Ihey  are  prohibiled.  ncveriheless,  il  being  necessary 

lo  use  greater  rigour,  his  Excelìency.  not  relcnling  in  Ihis 

froflamalion,  &(.,  cnjotns  and  commands  that  againsl  ali 

oSemdert  under  any  of  the  above-menlioned  heads.  or  the 

Uke,  ali  the  ordinory  magislrates  of  Ihe  stale  shall  proceed 

by  f*cnmiary  and  corporal  punishment,  by  bamshntenl  or  the 

falirys,  and  even   by  dealh  ...  a  mere  bagaiellcl   al  the 

trSi  of  his  Excelìency  of  the  Senalc,  according  to  the  char- 

aeler  of  the  cases,  Parsons,  and  circumstanees.  And  this  ih- 

u-Mis-si-BLY.  and  with  ali  rìgour.  Se.    There's  plenty  of  it 

hrre,  eh  ?    And  see,  hcrc's  the  signature  :  Consolo  Fcrnandes 

de  Cordova:  and  lower  down;  Plalonus;  and  here  again  ; 

1  ymt  Ferree:  there's  nothing  wanting.* 

Whik   the   Docior  was   rcading,    Renzo  slowly   foUowed 

Ll^  Vtlh   his  eyc,  irying  to  draw  out  the  binile  meanii^, 

1  to  behold   for  himseU  those  blessed  words,  which  he 

ived  wcre  to  render  him  assistancc.     The  Doctor.  scc- 

j   bis    elient    more    attentive    ihan   alamied,    was  greatly 

urprised.     Hr  must  be  matricuUtcd,  said  he  lo  himself — 

l'Abl    ahi'    addcd  he   aloud;    'you    have    been    obliged    to 

lave  off  the  lock.    You  have  been  prudenti  however  you 

"*  4— vou  xxt 
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need  not  have  done  so,  when  putting  yourself  under  my 
hands.  The  case  is  serious;  but  you  don't  know  what  I 
have  courage  to  do  in  a  time  of  need.' 

To  understand  this  mistake  of  the  Doctor's,  it  must  he 
known,  that  at  that  time,  bravoes  by  profession,  and  villains 
of  every  kind,  used  to  wear  a  long  lock  of  hair,  which 
they  drew  over  the  face  like  a  visor  on  meeting  any  one» 
when  the  occasion  was  one  which  rendered  disguise  neces- 
sary,  and  the  undertaking  such  as  required  both  force  and 
circumspection. 

The  proclamation  had  not  been  silent  with  regard  to 
this  matter.  *His  Excellency  (the  Marquis  of  La  Hyno- 
]os2i)commands  that  whosoever  shcUl  wear  his  hair  of  such 
a  length  as  to  cover  his  forehead  as  far  as  the  eyebrows  only, 
or  shall  wear  tresses  either  before  or  behind  the  ears,  shaU 
incur  the  penalty  of  three  hundred  crowns;  or  in  case  of 
inability,  three  years  in  the  galleys  for  the  first  offence, 
and  for  the  seconda  besides  the  above,  a  severer  penalty  stili, 
at  the  will  of  his  Excellency, 

'However,  in  case  of  baÙness  or  other  reasonable  cause, 
as  a  mark  or  wound,  he  gives  permission  to  such,  for  their 
greater  decorum  or  health,  to  wear  their  hair  so  long  as  may 
be  necessary  to  cover  such  failings,  and  no  more;  waming 
them  well  to  beware  of  exceeding  the  limits  of  duty  and 
pure  necessity,  thaf  they  may  not  incur  the  penalty  imposed 
upon  other  dissemblers, 

'And  he  also  commands  ali  barbers,  under  penalty  of  a 
hundred  crowns,  or  three  stripes,  to  be  given  them  in  public, 
and  even  greater  corporal  punishment,  at  the  will  of  his 
Excellency,  as  above,  that  they  leave  not  on  those  whom 
they  shave,  any  kind  of  the  said  tresses,  locks,  curls,  or  hair, 
longer  than  usuai,  either  on  the  forehead,  temples,  or  be- 
hind the  ears;  but  that  they  shall  be  ali  of  equal  length,  as 
above,  except  in  case  of  baldness,  or  other  defects,  as  already 
described'  The  lock,  then,  might  almost  be  considered  a 
part  of  the  armour,  and  a  distinctive  mark  of  bravoes  and 
vagabonds;  so  that  these  characters  very  commonly  bore 
the  name  of  CiuM.^  This  tcrm  is  stili  used,  with  a  miti- 
gated  signification,  in  the  dialect  of  the  country;  and,  per- 

*  I.  «..   Locks. 
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lups,  ibcre  U  tiot  one  of  our  Milanese  rearlers  who  does  not 
Tonembcr  hearing  it  saìd  of  him,  in  his  childhood,  either 
Lhy  h»  re1aiivc5.  his  tutor,  or  some  family  friend,  'He  is 
Ia  Ciuffo;  he  is  a  Ciuffelio' 

F     '  On  the  word  of  a  poor  youUi,'  replied  Renzo,  '  I  never 
,  worc  a  lock  in  my  lìfc.' 

'  I  can  do  nothing,'  replied  the  Doctor.  shaking  his  head, 

wiih  a  smile  betwecn  malice  and  impaliencc     'If  you  don't 

Inat  me,  I  can  do  nothing.     He  who  tclls  lics  to  the  lawyer, 

do  you  see,  my  son,  is  a  fool  who  will  teli  the  trulh  to  the 

jadge.     People  must  relate  maiters  clearly  lo  the  advocatc: 

il  is  our  business  to  make  them  intricate,    If  you  wisb  me  to 

bcip  you,  you  must  teli  me  ali  from  a  to  s.  with  your  heart  in 

your  band,  as  if  to  your  confessor.    You  must  name  the 

pcrson  who  has  cmployed  you.     He  will  raost  likely  he  a 

person  of  con  seque  ii  ce  ;  and,  in  that  case.  I  will  go  to  him 

to  perform  an  act   of  duty.     1   shan't,  however,  teli   hini, 

do  you  se«,  that  you  told  me  he  had  seni  you,  trust  me. 

I    will    leti    htm    1    come   to    implore   his    protcction    for   a 

poor   slanclcred   youth,   and    will   take   ali    necessary   meas- 

utKt    with    htm    to    finish    the    affair    commendahly.     You 

tstdcrstand,  that,  in  securing  himself,  he  will  also  secure 

you.      Even    i(   the   scrape    be    ali    your  own,    I    won't   go 

bade;   I  havc  extricated  othcrs   from   worse   predicaments. 

And   if  you   have   not   offended   a  person   of  quality,  you 

understand.    I    will    engagé    to    gct    you    out    of    the   diffi- 

cuhy — with   a   little    expensc,   you   imderstand.     You    must 

L  teli  me  who   is  the  offended  party,  as  they  say;  and  ac- 

I  cording  to  the  condition,  rank,  and  tempcr  of  the  person, 

F  WB  ahall  see  whether   it  will   he  better  to  bring  him  to 

reaton  by  oftcrs  of  protcction,  or,  in  some  way,  to  crìm- 

tnatc  him,  and  put  a  fica  in  his  car:  bccausc.  you  see,  I 

know  v«y  wc!i  how  to  manage  these  edicts;  no  one  must 

be  guilty.  and  no  onc  must  he  innocent.    As  to  the  curate, 

I  If  he  hu  any  discretion,  he  wilt  keep  in  the  back-ground  : 

I  tf  he  is  a  simpleton.  we  will  dispose  of  him  too,     One  can 

■  ncajx  front  any  Jntrigue;  but  ìt  requires  one  to  act  hkc 

'  a  man;  and  your  case  is  scriogs — serinus,  I  say,  serious; 

the  ciHet  spcaks  clearly  ;  and  if  the  mailer  wcrc  lo  he  decidcd 

Iictwcen  junicc  and  you,  to  say  the  Iruth,  it  would  go  hard 
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f  with  you.    I  speak  to  you  as  a  friend.    One  must  pay  for 

!  pranks;  if  you  wish  to  get  off  clear,  money  and  franicness 

\  — trust  yourself  to  one  who  wishes  you  well  ;  obey,  and  do  ali 

that  is  suggested  to  you.' 

While  the  Doctor  poured  forth  this  rhapsody,  Renzo 
stood  looking  at  him,  with  the  spell-bound  attention  of  a 
labouring  man  watching  a  juggler  in  the  Street,  who,  after 
thrusting  into  his  mouth  handful  after  handful  of  tow, 
draws  forth  thence  ribbon — ribbon — ribbon — seemingly  with- 
out  end.  When,  at  last,  he  understood  what  the  Doctor 
was  saying,  and  the  strange  mistake  he  had  made,  he  cut 
short  the  ribbon  in  his  mouth  with  these  words:  'Oh, 
Signor  Doctor,  how  bave  you  understood  me?  The  case 
is  exactly  the  other  way.  I  bave  threatened  no  one;  I 
never  do  such  things,  not  I;  ask  ali  my  neighbours,  and 
you  will  bear  I  bave  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
law.  The  trìck  has  been  play  ed  upon  me;  and  I  carne  to 
ask  you  what  I  must  do  to  get  justice,  and  I  am  very  glad 
that  I  bave  seen  this  edict' 

'  Hang  him  !  '  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  opening  his  eyes. 
'  What  a  medley  you  bave  made  I  So  it  is  :  you  are  ali 
alike;  is  it  possible  you  don't  know  how  to  teli  things 
plainly  ?  ' 

'I  beg  your  pardon,  Signor  Doctor,  you  didn't  give  me 
time;  now  I  will  relate  the  case  as  it  is.  You  must  know, 
then,  that  I  was  to  bave  married  to-day,'  and  bere  Renzo's 
voice  became  tremulous — '  I  was  to  bave  married  to-day 
a  young  woman  to  whom  I  bave  paid  my  addresses  since 
the  beginning  of  summer;  and  this  was  the  day,  as  I  said, 
that  was  fixeil  with  the  Signor  Curate,  and  everything 
was  ready.  Well,  this  moming,  the  Signor  Curate  began 
to  throw  out  some  excuses  .  .  .  however,  not  to  tire  you, 
I  will  only  say,  I  made  him  speak,  as  was  but  just;  and 
he  confessed  that  he  had  been  forbidden  under  pain  of 
death,  to  celebrate  this  marriage.  This  tyrant  of  a  Don 
)         Rodrigo  .  .  .' 

*  Get  you   gone  !  '   quickly  interrupted  the  Doctor,   rais- 

•      ing  his   eyebrows,  wrinkling  his  red  uose,  and  distorting 

his  mouth  ;  *  get  you  gone  !     Why  do  you  come  bere  to 

rack  my  brain  with  these  lics?    Talk  in  this  way  to  your 
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p  CtHnpaniODS,   v/hc  don't  know    the  mcaning  of  words,   and 

^  doo'l    come    and    utter    them   lo    a    gentleman    who    knows 

wetl  what  they  are  worth.     Go  away,  go  away;  you  don't 

know    wliat   you    are   talking  about;    1    don't  meddle    wilh 

boys;  1  don*t  wani  lo  hear  talk  of  ibis  sort:  talk  in  the  air.* 

I       '  I  witl  tahe  an  oath  .  .  .' 

I      'Gel   you   gonc,   I    teli  you;  what   do   I   care    £or   your 

I  nailu  !     I  woa't  cnlcr  into  the  business  ;  I  wash  my  hands 

'   o(  il.'     And  he  began  rubbing  and  twirling  them  one  over 

the  olher.   as    if   he    were    really   washing   them.      '  Leam 

how  lo  speak;  and  don't  come  and  lake  a  gentleman  thus 

by  surprise,' 

'  Bnt  listen — but  listen,'  vainly  repeated  Renzo.  The 
Docior.  fuming  ali  the  time,  pushed  hìm  towards  the  door, 
ind,  on  reaching  il,  set  il  wide  open,  called  the  servant, 
and  said,  '  Be  quick  and  give  this  man  what  he  brought- 
I  want  nolhing,  (  want  nothing.'  The  woman  had  never 
beEore  executed  a  similar  order  ali  the  time  she  had  been 
in  Ihe  Doclor's  service;  but  il  was  pronounced  in  so  res- 
umé a  manner.  thal  she  did  not  hesilale  to  ohey.  So, 
Uking  the  four  poor  birds,  she  gave  them  to  Renzo,  with 
a  look  of  conteniptuous  compassjon,  which  seemed  to  say, 
■yoo  must  indeed  bave  made  a  grand  blunder.'  Renzo 
iried  lo  be  ceremonious,  bnt  the  Doctor  was  inexorable  ;  and 
the  unhappy  wight,  astonished  and  bewìldered,  and  more 
wrrsthful  than  ever,  was  compelled  to  take  back  the  reslored 
■  nctiini,  and  return  to  the  country  to  relatc  the  pleasing 
I  rcsult  of  his  expedilton  to  Agnese  and  Lucìa. 
I  Dtirìng  his  abscnce,  after  sorrowfully  changing  their 
\  nuptial  tobes  for  the  humble  daìiy  dress,  they  had  set  them- 
*elT«  to  consull  anew.  Lucia  sobbing,  Agnese  sighing  mourn- 
fully,  from  time  to  time,  When  Agnese  had  stifficicntly  en- 
Urfed  upon  ihe  great  effects  they  might  hope  for  from  the 
Doctors  advice.  Lucia  remarked,  that  Ihey  oughi  to  try 
erery  method  Hkely  to  assist  them;  that  Father  Cristoforo 
WBB  a  man  not  only  to  advtse.  but  also  to  render  more 
effectnal  assìstance.  where  it  concemed  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate;  and  that  it  wouid  be  a  good  ihing  i£  tbey  couU 
I  lei  hini  know  what  had  happencd. 

'It  wonld.  indccd,'  rcplied  Agnese;  and  they  began  im- 
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mediatela  to  contrive  together  some  pian  to  accomplish 
it;  since,  to  go  themselves  to  the  convent,  distant,  perhaps, 
two  miles,  was  an  undertaking  they  would  rather  not  risk 
that  day;  and,  certainly,  no  one  with  any  judgment  would 
have  advised  them  to  do  so.  While,  however,  they  were 
thus  engaged  in  weighing  the  different  sides  of  the  question, 
they  heard  a  knock  at  the  door;  and  at  the  same  moment, 
a  low  but  distinct  Deo  Gratias.  Lucia,  wondering  who  it 
could  be,  ran  to  open  it,  and  immediately,  making  a  low 
bow,  there  entered  a  lay  Capuchin  collector,  his  bag  hang- 
ing  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  the  mouth  of  it  twisted  and 
held  tight  in  his  two  hands,  over  his  breast.  'Oh,  brother 
Caldino  !  '  exclaimed  the  two  women.  '  The  Lord  be  with 
you,'  said  the  f riar  ;  '  I  have  come  to  beg  for  the  nuts.' 

'Go  and  fetch  the  nuts  for  the  Fathers,'  said  Agnese. 
Lucia  arose,  and  moved  towards  the  other  room;  but,  be- 
fore  entering  it,  she  paused  behind  the  friar's  back,  who 
remained  standing  in  exactly  the  same  position;  and  put- 
ting  her  fore-finger  on  ber  lips,  gave  ber  mother  a  look 
demanding  secrecy,  in  which  were  mingled  tendemess,  sup- 
plication,  and  even  a  certain  air  of  authority. 

The  collector,  inquisitively  eying  Agnese  at  a  distance, 
said,  'And  this  wedding?  I  thought  it  was  to  have  been 
to-day;  but  I  noticed  a  stir  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  if  in- 
dicating  something  new.    What  has  happened  ?  ' 

'The  Signor  Curate  is  ili,  and  we  are  obliged  to  post- 
pone  ity'  hastily  replied  Agnese.  Probably  the  answer 
might  have  been  very  different,  if  Lucia  had  not  given  her 
the  hint.  'And  how  does  the  collection  go  on?'  added 
she,  wishing  to  change  the  conversation. 

'  Badly,  good  woman,  badly.  They  are  ali  bere.'  And  so 
saying,  he  took  the  wallet  off  his  shoulders  and  tossed  it  up 
between  his  hands  into  the  air.  '  They  are  ali  bere  ;  and  to 
collect  this  mighty  abundance,  I  have  had  to  knock  at  ten 
doors.' 

'  But  the  year  is  scarce,  brother  Caldino  ;  and  when  one 
has  to  struggle  for  bread,  one  measures  ever3rthing  ac- 
cording  to  the  scarcity.' 

'  And  what  must  we  do,  good  woman,  to  make  better  times 
return?     Cive  alms.    Don't  you  know  the  mirade  of  the 
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happeocd   many   years  ago    in    our   Convent    of 
?• 

'  Ho,  tndeed  !  teli  me.' 

'  WcU,  you  must  know,  iheit,  that  in  our  convent.  there 
«ras  a  holy  Father,  whose  naine  was  Father  Macario.  One 
day.  in  winicr.  walkjng  along  a  narrow  path,  in  a  ficld  be- 
longing  to  one  of  our  benefactors — a  good  man  also — 
Father  Macario  saw  him  standing  near  a  large  walnut-tree, 
and  foor  peasants,  with  axcs  upraised.  about  to  fell  it.  having 
laid  bare  its  roots  to  the  sun.  "  What  are  you  doing  to 
àùs  poor  trce?"  asked  Father  Macario.  "  Why,  Father, 
it  has  home  no  fruii  for  many  years,  so  now  1  wi!l  make 
firing  of  it."  "Leave  it,  leave  it,"  satd  the  Father;  "  be 
auured  thi»  year  it  will  produce  more  fruJt  than  Icaves." 
The  benefactor,  knowing  who  it  was  that  had  uttered 
thc&e  words,  immedialely  ordcred  the  workmen  to  throw  the 
SoU  npon  (he  roots  again;  and  calling  to  the  Father,  who 
CoatÌDued  his  walk,  saìd.  "  Father  Macario,  half  of  the  crop 
sball  be  (or  the  convenl."  The  report  of  the  prophecy 
spread,  and  evcry  one  flocked  lo  see  the  irce.  Spring,  in 
Tcry  truth,  brougbt  blossoms  «ùthout  number,  and  ihen  fol- 
ìowcd  nuts — nuts  wilhout  number.  The  good  benefactor 
had  Dot  the  happincss  of  gathering  them,  for  he  went  before 
tbc  harvest  to  receivc  the  reward  of  bis  chariiy.  But  the 
nuracle  was,  in  consequcnce,  so  rauch  the  grcater,  as  yoa  I 
wiQ  bear.  This  worthy  man  left  behind  him  a  son  of 
»tfy  di/Tereni  charactcr.  Well,  then,  at  the  lime  of  gather- 
ing,  the  collccior  went  to  receive  the  nioiety  belonging  to  the 
convent  ;  but  the  son  prctended  perfect  ignorance  of  the  mat- 
tcr,  and  had  the  temerily  to  reply,  that  he  had  never  beard  that 
Capachins  knew  how  to  gather  nuts.  What  do  you  thtnk 
bappcned  then?  One  day.  (listen  to  Ibis,)  the  knavc  was 
entertaining  a  party  of  his  friends,  of  the  samc  genus  as 
himself,  and  while  making  inerry.  he  rclated  the  story  of  the 
walnuts,  and  ridiculcd  the  friars,  His  jovial  friends  wished 
IO  p)  sec  (his  wondcrful  heap  of  nuts,  snd  he  conducted  them 
to  the  atore  house.  Bui  listen  now;  he  opened  the  door, 
wvnt  towards  the  corner  where  the  greal  heap  had  been  laid, 
1  vhite  saying.  "  Look,"  he  looked  himself,  and  saw — 
I  iriMt  do  you  tliink? — a  magnificcnt  heap  of  witbcred  wal- 
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nut-leavest  This  was  a  lesson  for  himt  and  the  convent, 
instead  of  being  a  loser  by  the  denied  alms,  gained  thereby; 
for,  after  so  great  a  miracle,  the  contribution  of  nuts  in- 
creased  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  benefactor,  moved  with  pity 
for  the  poor  collector,  made  a  present  to  the  convent  of  an 
ass,  to  assist  in  carrying  the  nuts  home.  And  so  mudi  oil 
was  made,  that  ali  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  came  and 
had  as  much  as  they  required;  for  we  are  like  the  sea, 
which  receives  water  from  ali  quarters,  and  retums  h 
to  he  again  distributed  through  the  rivers.* 

At  this  moment  Lucia  retumed,  her  apron  so  laden  with 
nuts,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  manage  it,  holding 
the  two  comers  stretched  out  at  arm's  length,  while  tl^ 
friar  Caldino  Hfted  the  sack  off  bis  shoulders,  and  putting 
it  on  the  ground,  opened  the  mouth  for  the  reception  of  the 
abundant  gift.  Agnese  glanced  towards  Lucia  a  surprised 
and  reproachful  look  for  her  prodigality;  but  Lucia  re- 
tumed  a  glance  which  seemed  to  say,  '  I  will  justify  myself.' 
The  friar  broke  forth  into  praises,  prognostications,  promi- 
ses,  and  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  replacing  bis  bag,  was 
about  to  depart.  But  Lucia,  recalling  him,  said,  '  I  want  you 
to  do  me  a  kindness;  I  want  you  to  teli  Father  Cristoforo 
that  we  earnestly  wish  to  speak  to  him,  and  ask  him  to  be 
so  good  as  come  to  us  poor  people  quickly— directly  ;  for 
I  cannot  go  to  the  church/ 

'Is  this  ali?  It  shall  not  be  an  hour  before  Father 
Cristoforo  knows  your  wish.* 

•  I  believe  you/ 

•  You  nced  not  fcar.*  And  so  saying,  he  departed,  rather 
more  bunlencd  and  a  little  better  sattsfied  than  when  he 
cntered  the  house. 

Let  no  one  think,  on  hearing  that  a  poor  girl  sent  to 
ask  with  such  confidence  for  Father  Cristoforo,  and  that 
the  collcctor  accepted  the  conimiuion  without  wonder  and 
without  difBculty— let  no  one.  I  say.  supplite  that  this  Cristo- 
foro was  a  mean  friar— a  pcrton  of  no  Importance.  He  was, 
on  the  contrary,  a  man  who  had  great  authority  among 
bis  friend»,  and  In  the  country  anntnd;  but.  such  was  the 
condition  of  the  Capuchins,  that  nothing  appeared  to  them 
either  too  high  or  tuo  low.    To  mtnitter  U>  the  basest,  and 
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to  bc  ministcrcd  to  by  the  tnost  powerful  ;  to  eiitcr  patacca 
m  huve)s  wilh  the  same  deportmenl  of  Iiumìlity  and  sectirily  ; 
to  bc  somctimes  in  the  same  house  the  objeci  of  ridJcule  and 
a  per>on  without  whom  nolhing  coutd  be  decided;  to  solicit 
ilms  everywhere,  and  distribute  tbcm  to  ali  those  who 
begged  at  ihe  cotivent: — a  Capuchin  vras  accustomed  to 
ali  ibes«.  Traversing  the  road,  he  was  equally  liable  to  tneet 
3  notile  who  would  revcretiily  kiss  the  end  of  the  rope 
round  bis  waist,  or  a  crowd  of  wicked  boys,  who.  pretend- 
ine to  bc  qiiarrelling  among  themselves,  would  fling  at  bis 
bearti  din  and  mire.  The  word  frate  was  pronounced  in  those 
days  with  the  greatest  respect.  and  again  with  the  bittcrest 
conictnpE  ;  and  the  Capuchins.  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
order.  wcre  the  objects  of  two  directly  opposile  sentiinenta, 
ani]  shared  Iwo  dtrcctly  opposìtc  kinds  of  treatment;  because, 
pOMe^sìng  no  property.  wearing  a  more  than  ordinarily  dìs- 
tinctivc  hahii,  and  making  more  open  professìons  of  humili- 
atton,  thej-  cxposcd  themselves  more  directly  to  the  vener- 
ation.  or  the  contumely,  which  these  circumstances  would 
excitc.  according  to  the  dtfferent  lempers  and  diffcrent 
■ions  of  nien. 

k5    soon    as   the    friar   had   left, — 'Alt    those    nuts  !  '   ex- 
I  daimcfl  Agnese  :  '  and  in  such  a  year  too  I  ' 

'I  bcg  pardon,  mother,'  replied  Lucia:  'bttl  if  we  had 
only  givcii  likc  others.  brother  Caldino  would  bave  had 
lo  pò  about  no  one  knows  how  long,  heforc  bis  wallct 
woold  bave  been  filled:  and  we  cannot  teli  when  he  would 
bare  returncd  to  the  convent;  besìdes,  what  with  chatttng 
bere  and  ihere.  he  would  very  likely  bave  forgotten  .  .  .' 

'  Ah  !  you  ihoughl  wisely  ;  and,  after  ali.  charity  always 
brings  a  good  reward,'  said  Agnese,  who,  spite  of  ber 
tìnle  dcfccts.  was  a  good  woman  ;  and  would  bave  gìvcn 
ererything  shc  owned  for  this  only  daughler.  whom  she 
ìtrrtd  with  the  tcnderest  affeclion. 

Al  ibis  moment  Remo  arrived,  and,  entcring  with  an 
Irritatcd  and  niortificd  countenance,  threw  the  chickens  on 
tbe  table:  and  this  was  the  last  sad  vicissitude  the  poor 
criatares  underwcnt  that  day. 

•Rot  adrice  yOu  gavc  me!'  said  be  to  Agnese,     'Yoa 

!Bt  me  lo  a  nice  gentleman,  to  one  who  really  helps  the  uo- 
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fortunate  I  '  And  he  began  immediately  to  relate  his  re- 
ception at  the  Doctor's.  Poor  Agnese,  astonished  at  his 
ili  success»  endeavoured  to  prove  that  her  advice  had  been 
good,  and  that  Renzo  had  not  gone  about  the  business 
cleverly;  but  Lucia  interrupted  the  question,  by  an- 
nouncing  that  she  hoped  they  had  found  a  better  helper. 
Renzo  welcomed  the  hope  as  most  people  do  who  are  in 
misfortune  and  perplexity.  '  But  if  the  Father/  said  he, 
'  (locs  not  find  us  a  remedy,  I  will  find  one  somehow  or 
other/  The  women  recommended  peace,  patience,  and  pru- 
(lence.  *  To-morrow/  said  Lucia,  '  Fathcr  Cristoforo  will 
ccrtainly  come,  and  youll  see  he  will  find  some  help  that 
we  poor  people  can't  even  imagine/ 

'  I  hope  so/  said  Renzo  ;  '  but  in  any  case  I  will  get  re- 
dress,  or  find  some  one  to  get  it  for  me.  There  must  be 
justice  in  the  end,  even  in  Uiis  world  !  ' 

In  such  melancholy  discourse,  and  in  such  occurrences 
as  bave  been  described,  the  day  wore  away,  and  began  to 
decline. 

'Good  night/  said  Lucia,  sorrowfully,  to  Renzo,  who 
couid  not  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  her.  'Good  night/ 
replied  he,  stili  more  moumfullv. 

*  Some  Saint  will  help  us,'  added  she.  '  Be  prudent,  and 
try  to  be  resigned.'  Agnese  added  other  advice  of  the 
same  kind,  and  the  bridegroom  went  away  with  fury  in  his 
heart,  repeating  ali  the  while  those  strange  words,  'There 
must  be  juj^ticc  at  last,  even  in  this  world!'  So  true  is  it 
that  a  man  overwhelmed  with  great  sorrows  knows  not 
what  he  is  saying. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE  sun  had  scarcely  rìsen  above  the  horizon,  when 
Faiher  Cristoforo  left  ihe  convenl  of  Pescarenico, 
and  proceeded  towards  the  cottage  where  he  was  cx- 
(iKted.  Pcscafeiiico  is  a  little  town  on  the  Icft  bank  of  the 
Adds.  or  rather.  we  shouid  say,  of  the  lake.  a  few  paccs 
bdbw  the  bridge;  a  group  of  houses,  inhabited  for  the  most 
pan  by  fishermen,  and  adomed  bere  and  there  with  nets 
haag  oat  to  dry.  The  convent  was  sìtuated  (and  the  building 
Itili  remains)  outstde  the  town,  facing  the  entrance,  on  the 
n>*d  ihat  leads  from  Lecco  to  Bergamo,  The  sky  was  serene, 
and  as  the  sun  gradually  emerged  froni  bchind  the  mountain, 
Ibe  light  descended  from  the  summit  of  the  opposite  range, 
ipreading  itself  rapidly  over  the  steeps  and  through  the 
ralìtyS;  while  a  soft  autumnal  breeze,  shaking  from  the 
boughs  the  withered  leaves  of  the  mulberry,  carried  them 
«way  to  fai!  at  some  distance  from  the  tree.  In  the  vine- 
jrards  on  either  band,  the  red  leaves  of  various  shades 
glinercd  on  the  stilt  festooned  branches  ;  and  the  newly  inade 
ncts  appcared  dark  and  distinct  among  the  fieids  of  white 
I  uubble  sparkling  in  the  dew.  The  scene  was  brighi;  but  (he 
.  occasionai  sight  of  a  human  figure  moving  therein  dispelied 
lite  eliccrful  tbougbts  which  the  scene  was  calculated  to 
ia*])Ìre.  At  every  step  one  mei  with  pale  and  emaciated 
I  iicggars,  either  grown  old  in  the  business,  or  reduced  by  the 
Dcccaaity  of  the  times  to  ask  alnis.  They  looked  piteously 
at  Faiher  Cristoforo  as  they  silently  passed  him;  and  al- 
iboDgh.  as  a  Capuchin  never  had  any  money,  they  had 
oothìng  to  hope  from  him,  yet  they  gave  him  a  bow  of  grati- 
tade  for  the  alms  which  they  had  received,  or  werc  going 
to  soticit,  at  the  convent.  The  sight  of  the  labourers  scaltered 
o»er  the  fieids  had  in  it  something  stili  more  moumful. 
Sodic  wcre  sowing  seed.  bui  niggardly  and  unwillìngìy.  lìke 
a  man  wbo  risks  something  he  bighly  prizcs:  others  could 
with  dtfiiculty  use  the  spade,  and  wcarily  ovcrtumed  the 
«Mk.  The  half-siarvcd  child,  holding  by  a  cord  the  thin 
SS 
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meagre  cow,  and  looking  narrowly  around,  hastily  stooped  to 
steal  f rom  it  some  herb  as  food  for  the  family,  which  hunger 
had  taught  them  could  be  used  to  sustain  Hfe.  Such  sights 
as  these  at  every  step  increased  the  sadness  of  the  frìar, 
who  even  now  had  a  presentiment  in  his  heart  that  he  was 
going  to  hear  of  some  misfortune. 

But  why  did  he  take  so  much  thought  for  Lucia?  And 
why,  at  the  first  intimation  of  her  wish,  did  he  attend  to 
it  so  diligently,  as  if  it  were  a  cali  from  the  Father  Pro- 
vincia!? And  who  was  this  Father  Cristoforo? — It  will  be 
necessary  to  answer  ali  these  inquiries. 

Father  Cristoforo  of  ♦  *  *  was  a  man  nearer  sixty  than 
fifty  years  of  age.  His  shaven  head,  circled  with  a  narrow 
line  of  hair,  like  a  crown,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
Capuchin  tonsure,  was  raised  from  time  to  time  with  a 
movement  that  betrayed  somewhat  of  disdain  and  dis- 
quietude,  and  thcn  quidcly  sank  again  in  thoughts  of  low- 
lincss  and  humility.  nis  long,  gray  bcard,  covering  his 
cheeks  and  chin,  contrasted  markedly  with  the  prominent 
features  of  the  upper  part  of  his  face,  to  which  a  long  and 
habitual  abstinence  had  rather  given  an  air  of  gravity,  than 
efifaced  the  naturai  expression.  His  sunken  eyes,  usually 
bcnt  on  the  ground,  sometimes  brightened  up  with  a  momen- 
tary  fire,  like  two  spirited  horses,  under  the  band  of  a  driver 
whom  thcy  know  by  cxperience  they  cannot  overcome;  yet 
occasionally  they  indulge  in  a  few  gambols  and  prancings, 
for  which  they  are  quickly  repaid  by  a  smart  jerk  of 
the  bit. 

Father  Cristoforo  had  not  always  been  thus:  nor  had  he 
always  been  Cristoforo:  his  baptismal  name  was  Ludovico. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  ♦  ♦  ♦.  (these  asterìsks 
are  al!  inserted  by  the  circumspection  of  our  anonymous 
author.)  who,  in  his  latter  years,  bcing  considerably  wealthy, 
and  having  only  one  son,  had  given  up  trade,  and  retired 
as  an  independent  gentleman. 

In  his  new  state  of  idleness  he  began  to  entertain  a  great 
contempt  for  the  time  he  had  spent  in  making  money,  and 
bcing  useful  in  the  world.  Full  of  this  fancy,  he  used  o^ery 
endcavour  to  make  others  forget  that  he  had  been  a  mer- 
chant ;  in  fact.  he  wished  to  forget  it  himself .    But  the  ware- 
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house,  the  bales,  ihc  journal,  ihe  measure,  were  for  evcr 
ÌRti-ndÌRg  npon  hìs  mind,  like  the  ahade  of  Banquo  to  Mac- 
beih.  evcn  amidst  the  honours  of  the  table  and  the  smites 
o(  flutcren.  It  ts  impossible  to  describe  the  care  of  these 
poor  muriala  to  avoid  cvery  word  that  might  appear  like  an 
allnsion  to  the  fornier  condition  of  their  patron.  One  day, 
to  m«nlJon  a  single  instance,  towards  the  end  of  dinner.  ìn 
ihc  (tioment  of  tiveliest  and  most  unrestrained  festivity,  when 
it  woold  be  diflicult  to  say  which  was  the  merriest.  the  com- 
pany who  emptied  the  table,  or  the  host  who  filled  il,  he 
was  rallyìng  with  friendly  superiority  one  of  hìs  guests.  ihe 
most  prodigious  eater  in  the  world.  He,  meaning  to  return 
the  jokc,  with  the  frankness  of  a  child.  and  without  the  least 
stiade  of  tnalice.  rcpiied,  '  Ah,  l'ni  listening  like  a  merchant'' 
The  poor  offender  was  at  once  conscious  of  the  unfortunate 
word  that  had  escaped  his  lips;  he  cast  a  diffident  glance 
towards  his  patron's  clouded  face,  and  each  would  gladly 
bave  rcsumed  his  former  expression;'but  it  was  impossible. 
The  olhcr  gucsts  occupied  themselves,  each  in  his  own  mind, 
in  devistng  some  pian  of  rcmedying  the  mistake.  and  making 
a  diversìon;  but  the  silence  thus  occasioned  only  made  the 
errar  more  apparent.  Each  individuai  endeavourcd  to  avoid 
meeting  his  coropanion's  eye  ;  each  felt  that  ali  were  occupied 
in  tbe  thought  they  wished  to  conceal.  Cbecrfulness  and 
Mciabitity  had  fled  for  that  day.  and  the  poor  man,  not  so 
nuKh  impnident  as  unfortunate,  never  again  received  an 
inritatìon.  In  thìs  manncr,  Ludovico's  father  passed  his 
Ulter  years.  coniinually  subject  to  annoyances,  and  perpetu- 
ally  in  dread  of  being  despised;  never  reflecting  that  il  was 
iK>  more  contemptuous  to  sell  than  to  buy,  and  that  the 
hn&iness  of  which  he  was  now  so  much  ashanied,  had  been 
carrìcd  on  for  many  ycars  bcfore  the  public  without  regret. 
He  gave  his  son  an  expcnsive  cdncation.  according  to  the 
jodctnent  of  the  timcs,  and  as  far  as  he  was  permitted  by 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  :  he  procured  bira  mas- 
lers  in  the  different  branches  of  literature  and  in  cxereises 
of  borsenianship,  and  ai  lasi  died.  leaving  the  youth  heir 
la  a    large    forlunc.      Ludovico  had   ac(|uired   gentlemanly 

"U   tmrnc   otttU»   4»   mmant:'     A   Mcnrtbial    e»prenioo.    muninc, 
"l   pu  no  «tUBiion  lo  roa,'   «klch  qullc  Iota   iu  potai   whtD   liuiiUled 
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habits  and  feellngs,  and  the  flatterers  by  whom  he  had  been 
surrounded  had  accustomed  him  to  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect.  But  when  he  endeavoured  to  mix  with  the 
first  men  of  the  city,  he  met  with'very  diflferent  treatment 
to  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  he  began  to  perceive 
that,  if  he  would  be  admitted  into  their  society,  as  he  desired, 
he  must  leam,  in  a  new  school,  to  be  patient  and  submissive, 
and  every  moment  to  be  looked  down  upon  and  despised. 

Such  a  mode  of  li  fé  accorded  neither  with  the  education 
of  Ludovico,  nor  with  bis  disposition,  and  he  withdrew  from 
it,  highly  piqued.  Stili  he  absented  himself  unwillingly;  it 
appeared  to  him  that  these  ought  really  to  bave  been  bis 
companions,  only  he  wanted  them  to  be  a  little  more  trac- 
table.  With  this  mixture  of  dislike  and  inclination,  not  being 
able  to  make  them  bis  familiar  associates,  yet  wishing  in 
some  way  to  be  connected  with  them,  he  endeavoured  to 
rivai  them  in  show  and  magnificence,  thus  purchasing  for 
himself  enmity,  jealousy,  and  ridicule.  His  disposition,  open 
and  at  the  same  time  violent,  had  occasionally  engaged  him 
in  more  serious  contentions.  He  had  a  naturai  and  sincere 
horror  of  fraud  and  oppression — a  horror  rendered  stili  more 
vivid  by  the  rank  of  those  whom  he  saw  daily  committing 
them — exactly  the  persons  he  hated.  To  appease  or  to  excite 
ali  these  passions  at  once,  he  readily  took  the  part  of  the 
weak  and  oppressed,  assumed  the  office  of  arbitrator,  and 
intermeddling  in  one  dispute,  drew  himself  into  others;  so 
that  by  degrees  he  established  his  character  as  a  protector 
of  the  oppressed,  and  a  vindicator  of  injuries.  The  employ- 
ment,  however,  was  troublesome;  and  it  need  not  be  asked 
whether  poor  Ludovico  met  with  enemies,  untoward  acci- 
dents,  and  vexations  of  spirit.  Besides  the  extemal  war  he 
had  to  maintain,  he  was  continually  harassed  by  internai 
strifes;  for,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  undertakings,  (not  to 
speak  of  such  as  never  were  carried  out,)  he  was  often 
obliged  to  make  use  of  subterfuges,  and  bave  recourse  to 
violence  which  his  conscience  could  not  approve.  He  was 
compelled  to  keep  around  him  a  great  number  of  bravoes; 
and,  as  much  for  his  own  security  as  to  ensure  vigorous 
assistance,  he  had  to  choose  the  most  daring,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  most  unprincipled,  and  thus  to  live  with  villains 
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J  for  (he  sake  of  justice.  Yet  on  more  tban  one  occasion, 
etthcr  discouragcd  by  ili  success,  or  dis(|uieted  by  tmminent 
■iangcr,  wearicd  by  a  state  of  Constant  defencc,  disgustcd 
wtth  bis  companions,  and  in  apprehension  of  dissipatine  hii 
proptrty,  which  was  daily  drawn  upon  largely,  eithcr  in  a 
good  cause  or  in  support  of  his  bold  enterprises, — more  than 
once  bc  had  taken  a  fancy  to  lurn  f riar  ;  for  in  thesc  times, 
■bis  wa»  the  commonest  way  of  escapìng  difficulties.  This 
idea  wouid  probably  bave  becn  oiily  a  fancy  ali  his  life.  had 
tt  not  bcen  changed  to  a  resolution  by  a  more  serious  and 
tCfriblc  accidcnt  than  he  had  yet  met  with. 

He  was  walking  onc  day  along  the  streets,  in  company 

with  a  former  shopkceper.  whom  his   father  had  raised  to 

I  the  office  of  steward,  and  was  followed  by  two  bravoes.    The 

steward,  whose  nanie  was  Cristoforo,  was  about  fifty  years 

I  tild,  devoted  from  childhood  to  his  master,  whom  he  had 

I  icaowD  front  his  birth,  and  by  whose  u'ages  and  Hberality 

I  he  was  htoisclf  supported,  with  his  wife  and  eight  children. 

I  Lwlovico  pcrccivcd  a  gentleman  at  a  dìstance,  an  arrogant 

i  overbearing  man,  whom  he  had  never  spoken  to  in  his 

life.  bnt  his  cordial  cneniy,  to  whom  Ludovico  heartily  re- 

tnmed  the  hatred:  for  it  is  a  singnlar  advantage  of  this 

worid,  thai  men  may  hale  and  be  hated  without  knowing  each 

other.     The    Signor,    (ollowed   by    four   bravoes,   advanced 

hwghtily  with  a  proud  siep,  his  head  rais  ed,  and  bis  moulh 

repressive  of  insolcncc  and  contempi.     They  both  watkcd 

ncxt  lo  the  wall,  which  (bc  it  observed)  was  on  Ludovico's 

Tight  band  ;  and  this.  according  to  custom,  gave  bim  the  right 

{how  far  people  will  go  to  pursuc  the  rigkt  of  a  case!)  of 

not  a>o«ing  from  the  said  wall  to  give  place  to  any  one.  lo 

which  cusioni  at  that  lime,  grcat  importancc  was  attachcd. 

The  Signor,  on  the  contrary,  in  virtuc  of  anotber  custom, 

bcM  that  Ibis  right  ought  to  be  conceded  to  him  in  consid- 

eration  of  his  rank,  and  that  it  was  Ludovico's  part  to  give 

wxy.    So  that  in  this,  as  it  happeus  in  many  oiher  cascs,  two 

oppa>ìng  customs  clashed,  the  questìon  of  which  was  io  have 

the  prefcrcnce  rcmaining  undecided.  thus  giving  occasions 

of  dispute,   whenever  one  hard   head  chanced  to  come  in 

Mtact  witli  anothcr  of  Ihe  same  nature.     The  foes  ap- 

tndtcd  each  other,  both  dose  to  the  wall,  like  two  walking 
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figures  in  bas-relief ,  and  on  fìnding  themsclves  face  to  face, 
the  Signor,  eying  Ludovico  with  a  haughty  air  and  im- 
perious  f rown,  said,  in  a  corresponding  tone  of  voice,  '  Go 
to  the  outside.' 
'  You  go  yourself ,'  replied  Ludovico  ;  '  the  path  is  mine.' 
'  With  men  of  your  rank  the  path  is  always  mine.' 
'  Yes,  if  the  arrogance  of  men  of  your  rank  were  a  law  for 
men  of  mine.' 

The  two  trains  of  attendants  stood  stili,  each  behind  its 
leader,  fìercely  regarding  each  other  with  their  hands  on 
their  daggers  prepared  for  battle,  while  the  passers<by 
stopped  on  their  way  and  withdrew  into  the  road,  placing 
themsclves  at  a  distance  to  observe  the  issue;  the  presence 
of  these  spectators  continually  animating  the  punctilio  of 
the  dìsputants. 

'  To  the  outside,  vile  mechanic  !  or  l'il  quickly  teach  you 
the  civility  you  owe  a  gentleman.' 

*  You  lic  :  I  am  not  vile.' 

'  You  He,  if  you  say  I  He.'  This  reply  was  pragmatical. 
*And  if  you  were  a  gentleman,  as  I  am,'  added  the  Signor, 
*  I  would  prove  with  the  sword  that  you  are  the  liar.' 

*  That  is  a  capital  pretext  for  dispensing  with  the  trouble 
of  maintaining  the  insolence  of  your  words  by  your  deeds.' 

*  Throw  this  rascal  in  the  mud,*  said  the  Signor,  tuming 
to  his  followers. 

*  We  shall  see,'  said  Ludovico,  immediately  retiring  a  step, 
and  laying  his  band  on  his  sword. 

'  Rash  man  !  *  cried  the  other.  drawing  his  own,  '  I  wiH 
break  this  when  it  is  stained  with  your  vile  blood.' 

At  thcse  words  they  flcw  upon  one  another,  the  attendants 
of  the  two  parties  fìghting  in  defcnce  of  their  masters.  The 
combat  was  unequal.  both  in  number,  and  because  Ludovico 
aimed  rather  at  parrying  the  blows  of,  and  disarming  his 
enemy  than  killing  him,  while  the  Signor  was  resolved  upon 
his  foe*s  death  at  any  cost.  Ludovico  had  alrcady  reccived 
a  blow  from  the  dagger  of  one  of  the  bravoes  in  his  left 
arm,  and  a  sHght  wound  on  his  cheek.  and  his  principal 
cncmy  was  pressing  on  lo  makc  an  end  of  him,  when  Cristo- 
foro, seeing  bis  master  in  cxtrcme  perii,  went  behind  the 
Signor  with  bis  dagger,  who,  tuming  ali  bis  fury  upon  his 
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i»ew  enony,  ran  him  through  wiih  his  sword.  At  this  sight 
Lodovico,  as  if  bcside  htmself,  buried  his  own  in  the  body 
d(  his  pfovolcer,  and  laid  bini  at  his  feet,  almost  at  the  same 
moment  as  the  unfortunate  Cristoforo.  The  followers  of 
the  Signor,  seeing  him  on  the  ground,  immediately  betook 
thcmiclves  to  flight  :  those  of  Ludovico,  wounded  and  beaten, 
hxving  no  longer  any  one  to  fight  wtth,  and  not  wishing  to 
be  mingled  in  ibe  rapidly  increasìng  muititudc,  fled  the  otber 
way,  and  Ludovico  was  left  alone  in  die  mìdst  of  the  crowd, 
with  thesc  two  ill-fated  compantons  lying  at  his  feet. 

'WTiat's  the  matter  ?— There's  one, — There  are  two. — 
They  have  pìerced  his  body. — Who  has  been  niurdered? — 
Tliat  tyrant. — Oh,  Holy  Mary,  what  a  confusioni — Seclc, 
and  TOM  shall  find. — One  moment  pays  ali. — So  he  is  gone  ! — 
What  a  blow  I — It  must  be  a  serious  affair. — And  this  other 
poor  fcllow  t — Mercy  !  what  a  sight  I — Save  him,  save  him  !— 
Il  wiU  go  hard  with  him  loo.—See  how  he  is  niangled  !  he  ia 
cm-ered  with  blood, — Escape,  poor  fellow,  escape  1— Take 
care  you  are  not  C3Ugh[.' 

Tbise  words  predorainating  over  the  confuscd  lumult  of 
the  crowd,  expressed  their  prevailing  opinion,  wbile  assist- 
«nce  accompanied  the  advice.  The  scene  had  taken  place 
near  a  Capuchin  convent,  an  asylum  in  those  days,  as  every 
ooc  knows,  impenetrable  to  bailifFs  and  ali  that  complication 
of  persons  and  things  which  went  by  the  name  of  justice. 
The  wounded  and  almost  senseless  murdcrer  was  conducted, 
or  rather  carricd  by  the  crowd,  and  delivcred  to  the  monks 
with  the  rccommendalion,  'He  is  a  worthy  man  who  has 
tnade  a  proud  tyrant  cold:  he  was  provoked  to  it,  and  did 
it  in  his  own  defcnce.' 

I^udovico  had  never  bcfore  shed  blood,  and  although  homi- 
cide  V^fl  in  those  times  so  comnioTi  that  every  one  was 
accu»toraed  lo  bear  of  and  witness  it,  yet  the  impression 
nude  on  his  mtnd  by  the  sight  of  one  man  murdered  for 
Un,  wtd  another  by  him.  was  new  and  indescribable  ; — a  dis- 
elomnc  of  scnliments  bcfore  unknown.  The  fall  of  his 
enemy,  the  suddcn  altcration  of  ihe  features.  passtng  in  a 
moment  from  a  thrcatening  and  furious  expression  to  the 
eafan  and  soicmn  stiUness  of  death,  was  a  sight  that  in- 
Hantlf  changcd    the    feelings  of    the   murderer.      He    was 
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dragged  to  the  convent  almost  without  knowmg  where  he 
was,  or  what  they  were  doing  to  him  ;  and  when  bis  memory 
retumed,  he  found  himself  on  a  bed  in  the  infirmary,  at- 
tended  by  a  surgeon-friar,  (for  the  Capuchins  generally  had 
one  in  each  convent,)  who  was  applying  lint  and  bandages 
to  the  two  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  contest.  A  father, 
whose  special  office  it  was  to  attend  upon  the  dying,  and  who 
had  frequently  been  called  upon  to  exercise  bis  duties  in 
the  Street,  was  quickly  summoned  to  the  place  of  combat. 
He  returned  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  and  entering  the 
infirmary,  approached  the  bed  where  Ludovico  lay.  *  Com- 
fort yourself/  said  he,  '  he  has  at  least  died  calmly,  and  has 
charged  me  to  ask  your  pardon,  and  to  convey  bis  to  you.' 
These  words  aroused  poor  Ludovico,  and  awakened  more 
vividly  and  distinctly  the  feelings  which  confusedly  crowded 
upon  bis  mind;  sorrow  for  bis  friend,  constemation  and  re- 
morse for  the  blow  that  had  escaped  bis  band,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  bitterly  painful  compassion  for  the  man  he  had 
slain.  'And  the  other?'  anxiously  demanded  he  of  the 
friar. 

*  The  other  had  expired  when  I  arrived.' 

In  the  mean  wbile,  the  g^tes  and  precincts  of  the  convent 
swarmed  with  idle  and  inquisitive  people;  but  on  the  arrivai 
of  a  body  of  constables,  they  dispersed  the  crowd,  and  placed 
themselves  in  ambush  at  a  short  distance  from  the  doors, 
so  that  none  might  go  out  unobserved.  A  brother  of  the 
deceased,  however,  accompanied  by  two  of  bis  cousins  and 
an  aged  uncle,  came,  armed  cap-à-pié,  with  a  powerful  retinue 
of  bravoes,  and  began  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  convent, 
watching  with  looks  and  gestures  of  threatening  contempt 
the  idle  by-standers,  who  did  not  dare  say,  He  is  out  of 
your  reach,  though  they  had  it  written  on  their  faces. 

As  soon  as  Ludovico  could  collect  bis  scattered  thoughts, 
he  asked  for  a  Father  Confessor,  and  begged  that  he  would 
seek  the  widow  of  Cristoforo,  ask  forgi veness  in  bis  name 
for  bis  having  been  the  involuntary  cause  of  ber  desolation, 
and  at  the  same  time  assure  ber  that  he  would  undertake 
to  provide  for  ber  destitute  family.  In  reflecting  on  bis 
own  condition,  the  wish  to  become  a  friar,  which  he  had 
often  before  revolved  in  bis  mind,  revived  with  doublé  force 
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and  urnc&tnesE  :  it  seemed  as  if  Gcd  himsclf.  by  bringing 
hiin  to  a  convcnt  just  at  this  juncture,  had  put  it  in  bis 
wsy,  Jtod  givcD  bim  a  sjgn  of  His  wìll,  and  bis  resolutioa 
•ras  taken.  He  therefore  called  the  guardian,  and  told  bim 
of  his  intention.  The  superior  replìcd,  thal  he  must  beware 
of  iortaing  precipitale  resolutJons,  but  thal  if,  on  consider- 
ziion.  he  persisted  in  his  desire  he  wouid  not  be  refused.  He 
then  seni  for  a  notary,  and  made  an  assignmenl  of  the  wbole 
of  hit  propetty  (which  was  no  insignificant  amount)  to 
(tie  family  of  Cristoforo,  a  ccrlain  sum  to  the  widow, 
i>  if  K  wcre  an  entailed  dowry,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
chìIdrcQ. 

The  resotution  of  Ludovico  carne  vcry  apropos  for  hia 
bosts,  who  wcre  in  a  sad  dilemma  on  his  accoimf.  To  aeiid 
hrai  away  from  the  convent,  and  ihus  expose  him  to  justice, 
thst  is  to  &ay,  to  the  vcngeance  of  bis  enemles,  was  a  cotirse 
00  which  they  would  not  for  a  moment  bestow  a  thought, 
It  would  bave  been  to  give  up  their  proper  privileges,  dis- 
grace  the  convent  in  the  eycs  of  the  people,  draw  upon  them- 
BclTrs  the  anlmadversion  of  ali  the  Capuchins  in  the  universe 
for  sufFering  their  common  righis  lo  be  ìnfringed  upon,  and 
arousc  ali  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who  at  that  lime 
considered  ihemselves  the  lawful  guardians  of  Ihcse  rtghts. 
On  the  olher  band,  the  kindred  of  the  slaìn,  powerful  Ihcm- 
5«lvcs,  and  strong  in  adherents,  were  prepared  to  take  ven- 
gcance,  and  denounced  as  their  enemy  any  one  who  should 
put  an  obstacle  in  their  way.  This  history  does  not  teli  us 
that  much  gricf  was  felt  for  ihe  loss  of  the  deceased,  nor 
even  that  a  single  tear  was  shed  over  him  by  any  of  his  re- 
lations:  it  merety  says  that  they  were  ali  on  fire  to  have  the 
murderer,  dead  or  living.  in  their  power.  But  Ludovico's 
aunming  the  habii  of  a  Capuchin  seltied  ali  these  dil!iculties  ; 
be  made  atoncment  in  a  manner,  imposed  a  pcnance  on 
binuelf,  tacitly  confessed  himself  in  fault,  and  withdrew 
fnnn  the  contest:  he  was,  in  fact,  an  enemy  laying  down 
bis  arnia.  The  relatives  of  the  dead  couid  also,  if  they 
plcased,  bclieve  and  make  it  their  boast  that  he  had  tumed 
friar  in  dcspaìr,  and  through  drcad  of  their  vcngeance. 
But  in  any  case,  to  oblige  a  man  lo  relinquish  his  property, 
(bave  his  head,  and  walk  barefoot,  to  sleep  on  Straw,  and 
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to  live  upon  alms,  was  surely  a  punishment  fully  equivalent 
to  the  most  heinous  offence. 

The  Superior  presented  himself  with  an  easy  humility  to 
the  brother  of  the  deceased,  and  after  a  thousand  protesta- 
tions  of  respect  forhis  most  illustrious  house,  and  of  desire 
to  comply  with  his  wishes  as  far  as  was  possible,  he  spoke 
of  Ludovico's  penitence,  and  the  determination  he  had  made, 
politely  making  it  appear  that  his  family  ought  to  be  there- 
with  satisfied,  and  insinuating,  yet  more  courteously,  and  with 
stili  greater  dexterity,  that  whether  he  were  pleased  or  not, 
so  it  would  be.  The  brother  fell  into  a  rage,  which  the  Ca- 
puchin  patiently  allowed  to  evaporate,  occasionally  remark- 
ing  that  he  had  too  just  cause  of  sorrow.  The  Signor  also 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  in  any  caseiiis  family  had  it  in 
their  power  to  enforce  satisfaction,  to  which  the  Capuchin, 
whatever  he  might  think,  did  not  say  no;  and  finally  he 
asked,  or  rather  required  as  a  condition,  that  the  murderer 
of  his  brother  should  immediately  quit  the  city.  The  Ca- 
puchin,  who  had  already  determined  upon  such  a  course, 
replied  that  it  should  be  as  he  wished,  leaving  the  nobleman 
to  believe,  if  he  chose,  that  his  compliance  was  an  act  of 
obedience  :  and  thus  the  matter  concluded  to  the  satisfaction 
of  ali  parties.  The  family  were  released  from  their  obliga- 
tion;  the  friars  had  rescued  a  fellow-creature,  and  secured 
their  own  privileges,  without  making  themselves  enemies; 
the  dilettanti  in  chivalry  gladly  saw  the  affair  terminated 
in  so  laudable  a  manner;  the  populace  rejoiced  at  a  worthy 
man's  escaping  from  danger,  and  at  the  same  time  marvelled 
at  his  conversion  ;  finally,  and  above  ali,  in  the  midst  of  his 
sorrow,  it  was  a  consolation  to  poor  Ludovico  himself,  to 
enter  upon  a  life  of  expiation,  and  devote  himself  to  services, 
which,  though  they  could  not  remedy,  might  at  least  make 
some  atonement,  for  his  unhappy  deed,  and  alleviate  the  in- 
tolerable  pangs  of  remorse.  The  idea  that  his  resolution 
might  be  attributed  to  fear  pained  him  for  a  moment,  but 
he  quickly  consoled  himself  by  the  remembrance  that  even 
this  un  just  imputation  would  be  a  punishment  for  him,  and 
a  means  of  expiation.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  Ludovico 
took  the  monastic  habit,  and  being  required,  according  to 
custom,  to  change  his  name,  he  chose  one  that  would  con- 
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r  mnìnd  him  of  the  fault  he  had  to  atone  for — the 
S  of  friar  Cristoforo, 

Scarcely  was  the  cercmony  of  laking  the  religious  habit 
comptcted,  when  the  guardian  lold  him  that  he  must  keep 
bis  novitiate  at  •  •  *,  sixty  miles  dbtant,  and  that  he  must 
leare  the  next  day.  The  novice  bowed  respectfully,  and 
rei([itested  a  favour  of  him.  '  Allow  me,  Father,'  said  he, 
liefore  I  quit  the  city  where  I  have  shed  the  blood  of  a 
feikiw-creature,  and  leave  a  family  justly  offended  wilh 
DM.  te  make  what  satisfaction  I  can  by  at  least  confessine 
mjr  sorraw,  begging  forgiveness  of  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ccasvd,  and  so  removing.  please  God,  the  enmity  he  feels 
towards  me.'  The  guardtan,  thJnkìng  that  such  an  act, 
besHes  bcing  good  in  itself.  wouid  also  serve  stili  more  to 
Rconcile  the  family  to  the  convent,  instanlly  repaired  to  the 
oScnded  Signor's  house,  and  communicated  to  him  Friar 
Criswforo's  request.  The  Signor,  greatly  surprised  at  so 
nnexpccted  a  proposai,  felt  a  rtsìng  of  anger,  mingied  per- 
lupa  wilh  complaceney,  and  after  thinking  a  moment. 
'  Let  hitn  come  to-morrow.'  said  he,  nientioning  the  hour, 
and  the  Superior  rcttirned  to  the  monastery  to  acquaint  the 
novice  with  the  dcsired  permission. 

The  gcntteman  soon  remembered  that  the  more  solemn 
and  noloriouB  the  subinission  was.  the  more  bis  inUuence 
and  imporlance  wouId  be  increascd  among  his  frìends  and 
tbe  public;  and  it  wouId  also,  (to  use  a  fashionable  modem 
exprcssion.)  make  a  fine  page  in  the  history  of  the  family. 
He  tberefore  hastily  sent  to  inform  ali  his  relativcs.  that 
tbe  next  day  al  noon  they  must  hold  themselves  engaged  to 
CORK  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  common  satis- 
faction. Al  midday  the  palacc  swarmed  with  the  nobìlily 
of  both  sexes  and  of  cvery  age;  occasioning  a  confused 
intcrmingling  of  iarge  cloaks,  lofty  plumes,  and  pendent 
jewelf:  a  vibrating  movemeni  of  stiffened  and  curled  rib- 
bons,  an  impeded  trailtng  of  embroidered  trains.  The  ante- 
rooms,  court-yards.  and  the  roads  ovcrflowed  with  scrvants, 
pagcs,  bravoes,  and  inquisitive  gai:ers.  On  sceìng  ali  this 
preparatìon,  Friar  Cristoforo  giiesscd  the  motìve,  and  felt 
a  Rmnentary  pcrturbation  ;  but  he  soon  recovcred  himself, 
■od  sakl: — ^' Be  it  w;  !  committed  the  murder  publicly,  in 
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the  presence  of  many  of  his  enemies;  that  was  an  injury; 
this  Ì8  reparation.' — So,  with  the  Father,  his  companion,  at 
his  side,  and  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  he  passed  the 
threshold,  traversed  the  court-yard  among  a  crowd  who  eyed 
him  with  very  unceremonious  curiosity,  ascended  the  stairs, 
and  in  the  midst  of  another  crowd  of  nobles,  who  gave 
way  at  his  approach,  was  ushered,  with  a  thousand  eyes 
upon  him,  into  the  presence  of  the  master  of  the  mansion, 
who,  surrounded  by  his  nearest  relatives,  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  with  a  downcast  look,  grasping  in  his 
left  band  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  while  with  the  right  he  folded 
the  collar  of  his  cloak  over  his  breast. 

There  is  sometimes  in  the  face  and  behaviour  of  a  per- 
son  so  direct  an  expression,  such  an  effusion,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  internai  soul,  that  in  a  crowd  of  spectators  there  will 
be  but  one  judgment  and  opinion  of  him.  So  was  it  with 
Friar  Cristoforo;  his  face  and  behaviour  plainly  expressed 
to  the  by-standers  that  he  had  not  become  a  friar,  nor  sub- 
mitted  to  that  humiliation,  from  the  fear  of  man;  and  the 
discovery  immediately  conciliated  ali  hearts.  On  perceiv- 
ing  the  offended  Signor,  he  quickened  his  steps,  fell  on  his 
knees  at  his  feet,  crossed  his  hands  on  his  breast,  and 
bending  his  shaved  head,  said,  '  I  am  the  murderer  of  your 
brother.  God  knows  how  gladly  I  would  restore  him  to  you 
at  the  price  of  my  own  blood,  but  it  cannot  be:  I  can  only 
make  inefficacious  and  tardy  excuses,  and  implore  you  to 
accept  them  for  God*s  sake/  Ali  eyes  were  immovably 
fixed  upon  the  novice  and  the  illustrious  personage  he 
was  addressing  ;  ali  ears  were  attentively  listening  ;  and  when 
Friar  Cristoforo  ceased,  there  was  a  murmur  of  compas- 
sion  and  respect  throughout  the  room.  The  gentleman,  who 
stood  in  an  attitude  of  forced  condescension  and  restrained 
anger,  was  much  moved  at  these  words,  and  bending 
towards  the  supplicant,  '  Rise,'  said  he,  in  an  altered 
tone.  '  The  offence — the  act  certainly — ^but  the  habit  you 
bear — not  only  so,  but  also  yourself — Rise,  Father — My 
brother — I  cannot  deny  it — was  a  cavalier — was  rathcr  a 
— precipitate  man — rather  hasty.  But  ali  happens  by  God's 
appointment.  Speak  of  it  no  more  .  .  .  But,  Father, 
you  must  not  remain  in  this  posture/    And  taking  him  by 
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tbe  arra,  he  compelted  him  lo  rise.  The  friar.  standing 
with  bis  h«ad  bowed,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
replicd,  'I  may  hope  then  that  1  have  your  forgiveness? 
And  if  1  obtaJn  it  from  you,  front  whom  may  I  not  hope 
it?  Oh!  tf  I  mìght  bear  from  your  lips  that  onc  word— 
pirdoD  I  ' 

'  Pkrdon  !  '  said  the  gentleman.  '  You  no  longcr  nced  ÌL 
Bui  since  you  desire  il,  certainly  .  .  .  certainly,  I  pardoa 
yoti  with  my  whole  heart,  and  ali  .  .  .' 

'  Ali  I  ali  I  '  exclaimed  the  hy-standers,  with  one  voice.  The 
cotuilcnance  of  ihe  frìar  expanded  with  graleful  Joy,  under 
whicb,  however,  might  bc  Iraced  an  humble  and  deep  com- 
puoction  for  the  evil  which  the  forgiveness  of  men  could 
oot  repair.  The  gentleman,  overcome  by  Ibis  deportmcnt, 
and  urged  forward  by  the  general  feebng.  thrcw  his  arms 
ronod  Cristo foro's  ncck,  and  gave  and  received  the  kiss 
of  pesce. 

'  Bravo  !  we!l  done  !  '  hurst  forth  from  ali  parts  of  the 
room  :  ihere  was  a  general  movemenl,  and  ali  gathered  round 
the  friar.  Servanis  immediately  entered,  bringing  abund- 
ance  of  refrcshment.  The  Signor,  again  addressing  Cristo- 
foro, who  «ras  prepartng  to  retire,  said,  '  Father,  let  me  give 
you  tome  of  illese  Irtfles  ;  afford  me  ibis  proof  of  your 
friendshtp  ;  '  and  was  on  the  point  of  helping  him  before  any 
of  the  othcTS;  bui  he.  drawing  back  with  a  ktnd  of  friendly 
reiiMance,  '  These  things,'  said  he,  '  are  no  longer  for  me  ; 
but  God  forbìd  that  1  shouid  refuse  your  gifls.  I  am  about 
'  to  start  on  my  joumey  !  allow  me  to  take  a  loaf  of  bread, 
tbai  1  may  be  ablc  lo  say  I  have  shared  your  charily. 
eaien  of  your  bread,  and  received  a  tokcn  of  your  forgive- 
tieiì.'  The  nobleman,  much  affected,  ordered  it  to  he 
braaj^hl,  and  shortly  a  wailer  entered  in  full  dress,  hearing 
th«  loaf  on  a  sìIver  dish.  and  presented  il  to  the  Faihcr, 
who  look  it  with  many  thanks.  and  put  it  in  his  basket. 
Thcn,  ubiaioing  pcrmission  to  dcpart.  he  bade  farewcll  to 
the  cnaMcr  of  (he  house  and  ihose  who  stood  nearcst  to  him, 
and  with  dtlhcully  niade  his  escapc  as  thcy  cndeavourcd  for 
Il  moment  io  intpcde  his  progress  ;  wliile,  in  the  ante- 
rtoni,  he  had  io  sirugglc  lo  frcc  himsclf  from  the  servanis, 
and  cven  (rom  the  bravoes,  who  kisscd  the  Itetii  of  his  gar- 
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ment,  his  rope,  and  his  hood.  At  last  he  reached  the  Street, 
borne  along  as  in  triumph,  and  accompanied  by  a  crowd 
of  people  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  city,  from  whence  he 
commenced  his  pedestrian  journey  towards  the  place  of  hia 
novitiate. 

The  brother  and  other  relatives  of  the  deccased,  who 
had  been  prepared  in  the  morning  to  enjoy  the  sad  triumph 
of  pride,  were  left  instead  full  of  the  serene  Joy  of  a  for- 
giving  and  benevolent  disposition.  The  company  entertained 
themselves  some  lime  longer,  with  feelings  of  unusual  kind- 
ness  and  cordiality,  in  discussions  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter  to  what  they  had  anticipated  on  assembling.  Instead 
of  satisfaction  enforced,  insuits  avenged.  and  obligations 
dischargcd.  praises  of  the  novice,  reconciliaiton.  and  meek- 
ness,  were  the  topics  of  conversation.  And  he  who,  for 
the  fiftieth  ti  me,  wonld  ha  ve  recounted  how  Count  Muzio, 
his  father,  had  served  the  Marquis  Stanislao,  (a  violent, 
boastful  man,  as  cvery  one  is  aware,)  in  a  well-known  en- 
counter  of  the  same  kind,  relaied,  instead,  the  penitence 
and  wonderful  patience  of  one  Friar  Simone,  who  had 
died  roany  years  before.  When  the  party  had  dispersed, 
the  Signor,  stili  considerably  agitated,  reconsidered  with 
surprise  what  he  had  heard  and  had  himself  expressed,  and 
muttered  between  his  teeth,  'The  devil  of  a  friar!'  (wc 
must  record  his  exact  words)  "The  dcvil  of  a  f riar  1 — 
if  he  had  knelt  thcre  a  few  moments  longer,  I  should 
almost  bave  begged  his  pardon  for  his  having  murdered 
my  brother." — Our  story  expressly  notes  that  from  that  day 
forward  he  became  a  little  less  impetuous,  and  rather  more 
tractable. 

Father  Cristoforo  pursued  his  way  with  a  peace  of  mind 
such  as  he  had  ncver  euperienced  since  that  terrible  event, 
to  make  alonement  for  which  his  whole  life  was  henceforth 
to  be  consecrated.  He  maintained  the  silente  usually  im- 
posed  upon  novices  without  difficulty,  being  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  thought  of  the  lahoiirs,  privations,  and 
humiliations  he  would  ha  ve  to  undergo  for  the  expiation 
of  his  fault.  At  the  usuai  hour  of  refreshmenl,  he 
stopped  at  the  house  of  a  patron,  and  partook  almost 
voractously  of   the   bread  of   forgiveness,  reserving,   how- 
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n  his  basket  as  a  perpetuai 


I 


ever.  a  small  piece,  which  he  kepi  ìi 
remembrancer. 

It  is  not  our  intention  lo  wrile  the  liistory  of  his  cloistral 
life:  tt  will  sufHce  lo  say,  that  while  he  willingly  and 
care  fui  ly  fulfìlled  the  dulics  customarily  assi  gn  ed  lo 
him,  to  preach  and  lo  atlend  upon  the  dyine,  he  never  suf- 
fered  an  opportunity  lo  pass  of  executing  two  othcr  offices 
which  he  had  imposed  upon  himself — the  composìng  of 
differences,  and  the  proiection  of  the  oppressed.  Without 
being  aware  of  it,  he  entered  upon  these  undertakings  with 
some  portion  of  his  former  zeal,  and  a  slight  remnant  of  that 
courageous  spirit  which  humiliation  and  me  ni  fica  ti  ons  had 
not  been  able  entirely  to  subdue.  His  roanner  of  speaking 
was  habitually  meek  and  humble;  but  when  trnth  and  justice 
were  at  stake,  he  was  immediately  anìmated  with  his  former 
warmlh,  which,  mìngled  with  and  moditìed  by  a  solemn  em- 
phasis  acquired  in  preaching,  ìmparted  (o  his  langiiage  a 
very  marked  character.  Ilis  whole  coimtenance  and  deport- 
ment  indicated  a  long-contjnucd  struggle  between  a  naturali/ 
hasty,  passionate  temper,  and  an  opposing  and  habitually 
victorious  will,  ever  on  the  watch,  and  directed  by  the  highest 
principles  and  motìves,  One  of  the  brotherhood,  his  friend, 
who  knew  him  well,  likened  him,  on  one  occasion,  to  ihose 
too-exp  ressi  ve  words — loo  cxpressivc,  that  is,  in  their  nat- 
urai state,  which  some  persons.  well-bchaved  enongh  on 
ordinary  occasions,  pronounce,  when  overcome  by  anger,  in 
a  half-and-half  sort  of  way,  with  a  slight  change  of  letlers — 
words  which  even  thiis  transformed  bear  about  them  much 
of  their  primitive  energy. 

If  one  unknown  to  him.  in  Lucia's  sad  condition,  had 
implored  the  aid  of  Father  Cristoforo,  he  wouid  immedi- 
ately bave  attended  to  the  request  :  when  it  coocerned  Lucia, 
however.  he  hastened  to  hcr  with  doublé  solicitudc,  since 
he  knew  and  admired  ber  innocence.  He  had  already  trem- 
bled  for  ber  danger,  and  felt  a  lively  indignation  at  the  base 
persecution  of  which  she  was  the  object.  Besides  this, 
he  feared  that  by  advising  her  to  say  nothing  abotil  it,  and 
keep  quict,  he  might  have  been  the  cause  of  some  sad 
consequences  :  so  that  in  this  case  there  was  added 
IO    the    kind    solici tude,    which    was,    as    it    were,    naturai 
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to  him,  that  scrupulous  perplexity  which  often  tormenta  the 
innocent 

But  while  we  bave  been  relating  the  early  history  of 
Father  Cristoforo,  he  has  arrived  at  the  village,  and  reached 
the  door;  and  the  women,  leaving  the  harsh-toned  spinning- 
wheel  at  which  they  were  engaged,  have  risen  and  exclaimed 
with  one  voice,  ' Oh,  Father  Cristoforo!    God  reward  youl' 


CHARTER    V 

FATHER  CRISTOFORO  stopped  on  the  ihreshold. 
and  quickly  perceived,  by  a  glancc  at  the  women, 
thai  his  presentiments  had  noi  been  unfounded, 
While  raising  his  beard,  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  head 
backwards,  he  said,  in  that  interrogative  Ione  which  antic- 
ipale! a  moumful  reply,  'Well?'  Lucia  answcred  by  a 
flood  of  lears.  Her  molher  began  to  apologize  for  having 
dared  .  .  .  but  he  advanced  and  seated  himscH  on  a  three- 
legged  slool.  and  cut  short  alt  her  excuses,  by  saying  to 
Lucia,  'Cairn  yourself,  my  poof  daughter.  And  you.'  con- 
tinued  he,  tuming  to  Agnese,  'teli  me  what  has  happened.' 
The  good  woman  related  the  melancholy  story  as  well  as 
«he  couid,  while  the  friar  changed  calour  a  thousand  times, 
al  ooe  momenl  raisìng  his  cycs  to  heaven,  the  next,  kicking 
his  heels  on  the  ground.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  recital. 
he  covcred  his  face  wiih  his  hands,  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh. 
bicssed  Lordi  how  long!  .  .  .'  But.  wilhout  6nishing  ihe 
soitcnce,  he  lumed  again  to  the  women.  '  Poor  things  !  ' 
saia  he,  '  God  has  indced  visited  you.     Poor  Lncial' 

'Yon  will  noi  forsake  us,  Father?'  sobbed  Lucia. 

'  Forsake  you  I  '  replied  he.  '  Great  God  I  with  whal  face 
eouM  I  again  make  request  to  Him,  if  I  shouid  forsake 
>oo  ?  You  in  this  state  !  Vou  whom  He  confides  to  me  ! 
Don't  despair  :  He  will  help  you.  He  sees  ali  :  He  can 
makt  use  even  of  such  an  unworthy  instrument  as  I  am 
to  confound  a  .  .  .  Let  us  see:  lei  me  ihink  whal  I  can  do 
for  yon.' 

So  uying.  he  Icaned  his  Icft  elbow  on  his  fcnce,  laid  hìs 
fordiead  on  his  band,  and  with  the  righi  grasped  his  beard 
aad  chin.  as  if  to  concentrate  and  hold  fast  ali  the  powers 
of  hi*  mìnd. 

But  the  most  attentive  consideraiion  only  served  to  show 
tnoT«  dtstÌDCtly  the  urgency  and  intricacy  o(  the  case, 
«nd  how  few,  how  unccrtain.  and  how  dangcrous  were  the 
wBjr*  of  neeliog  iL    '  Insili  shame  Ìnto  Don  Abbondio,  and 
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niake  him  sensible  of  how  much  he  is  failing  in  hìs  duty? 
Shame  and  duty  are  nothing  to  him,  when  overwhelmed 
with  fear.  Inspire  him  with  fears?  How  can  I  suggest 
one  that  would  overbalance  the  dread  he  already  has  of  a 
musket?  Inform  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  ali,  and  in- 
voke  his  authority?  This  requires  time,  and  in  the  mean 
while  what  might  not  happen?  And  afterwards,  supposing 
even  this  unhappy  innocent  were  married,  would  that  be  a 
curb  to  such  a  man?  .  .  .  Who  knows  to  what  length 
he  might  proceed?  And  resist  him?  How?  Ah  !  if  I  could/ 
thought  the  poor  friar:  '  if  I  could  but  engagé  in  this  cause 
my  brethren  bere  and  at  Milanf  But  it  is  not  a  common 
affair,  and  I  should  be  abandoned.  Don  Rodrigo  pretends 
to  be  a  friend  to  the  convent,  and  professes  himself  a 
favourer  of  the  Capuchins  ;  and  his  f oUowers  bave  more  than 
once  taken  refuge  with  us.  I  should  find  myself  alone  in 
the  undertaking;  I  should  be  opposed  by  meddling,  quarrel- 
some  persons;  and,  what  is  worse,  I  should,  perhaps,  by 
an  ill-timed  endeavour,  only  render  the  condition  of  this 
poor  girl  more  hopeless.'  Having  considered  every  view 
of  the  question,  the  best  course  seemed  to  be  to  con  front 
Don  Rodrigo  himself,  and  try,  by  entreaties,  the  terrors 
of  the  life  to  come,  and  even  of  this  world,  if  that  were 
possible,  to  dissuade  him  from  his  infamous  purpose. 
At  least,  he  could  by  this  means  ascertain  whether  he 
continued  obstinately  bent  on  his  wicked  design,  discover 
something  more  of  his  intentions,  and  act  accordingly.  While 
the  friar  was  thus  engaged,  Renzo,  who  for  reasons  that 
every  one  can  divine,  could  not  long  absent  himself,  made 
his  appearance  at  the  door;  but  seeing  the  Father  absorbed 
in  thought,  and  the  women  beckoning  to  him  not  to  inter- 
rupt  him,  he  stood  silent  on  the  threshold.  Raising  his  head 
to  communicate  his  design  to  the  women,  the  friar  per- 
ceived  Renzo,  and  saluted  him  with  his  usuai  affection,  in- 
creased  and  rendered  more  intense  by  compassion. 

'Have  they  told  you  .  .  .  Father?'  asked  Renzo,  in 
an  agitated  tone. 

'  Only  too  much  :  and  for  that  reason  I  am  bere/ 

'What  do  you  say  to  the  rascal?' 

'  What  do  you  wish  me  to  say  of  him  ?    He  is  far  away, 
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^^M      and   my  words   would   be  of   no   use.     But   I   say   to  you, 
^^H      tny  Renzo,  trust  in  God.  and  He  will  noi  forsake  you.' 
^^H         *  Whiti  blcssed  words  !  '  exclaimed  the  youth.     'You  are 
^^H     not  one  o(  Ihose  who  always  wrong  the  poor.     But  the 
^^V     Signor  Curate,  and  that  Signor  Doctor  .   .   .' 
^^^  '  Don'l    recali  those  scenes,   Renzo,   which  only  serve  to 

irritate  you  uaelessly.  1  am  a  poor  (riar  -  but  I  repeat  what 
1  havc  said  to  ihese  poor  women:  poor  as  I  ani,  I  wili  not 
fomke  you.* 

'Ahi  you  are  not  like  the  world's  friends!  Good-for- 
aatbing  creatures  that  they  arel  You  would  not  believe 
Ihe  protcstations  they  made  me  in  prosperìty.  Hat  ha! 
They  were  ready  to  give  thctr  lìves  for  me;  they  would 
bave  defended  me  against  the  devil,  If  I  had  had  an  enemy 
...  I  had  only  to  let  them  know  it,  and  I  should  have 
bccn  quickly  rtd  of  him  I  And  now.  if  you  were  to  see  how 
they  draw  back  ..."  At  ihis  moment  Renzo  perccivcd, 
on  raising  his  eyes  to  those  of  his  auditor,  that  the  good 
frìar*s  face  was  clouded,  and  he  feJt  that  he  had  utlered 
soinething  wrong.  He  only  added  to  his  pcrplcxìties,  how- 
cver.  and  made  malters  worse,  hy  trying  to  remedy  them: 
'  I  roeant  (o  say  .   .   .  1  don't  at  ali  mean  .   .   .  that  is,  I 


)  say  . 


.  tl.er 


'  What  did  you  mean  to  say?  Have  yoi 
spoii  roy  work  before  1  have  undertaken  it?  It  is  well  for 
you  that  you  have  been  undeceivcd  in  lime.  What!  you 
went  in  search  of  friends.  .  .  and  such  friends!  .  .  , 
who  couid  not  havc  helped  you,  had  they  been  willing  ;  and 
yoo  forgot  io  scck  the  only  One  who  can  and  will  assist 
yont  [>o  you  not  know  that  God  is  the  friend  of  the  af- 
flicted  who  put  their  trust  in  Him?  Do  you  not  know  that 
threaiening  and  contcntion  gain  nothìng  for  the  wealc? 
And  even  if  .  .  .'  Here  he  fordbly  grasped  Renio's  arm; 
hi*  eountenance,  without  losing  any  of  its  aulhoriiy,  ex- 
pressed  a  solcmn  contrition;  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
ind  his  voice  became  slow  and  almost  sepulchral:  '  Even  ìf 
ihcy  did,  il  is  a  terrible  gain  !  Renzo  !  will  you  trust  to  me  ? 
To  me,  did  I  say— a  fceble  mortai,  a  poor  friar?  No; 
but  will  you  trust  in  God?' 

•Oh   ye»r    rcplied    Renzo;    'He   is    in    truth    the   Lord." 
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*  Vcry  wcll  ;  promise  me  that  you  will  not  attack — 
that  you  will  not  provoke — any  one;  that  you  will  be 
guided  by  me/ 

'I  promise  you.' 

Lucia  drew  a  long  breath,  as  il  she  were  relieved  from 
a  great  weight;  and  Agnese  exclaimed,  'Bravo,  my  sonf 

'  Listen,  my  children/  continued  Friar  Cristoforo  ;  '  I  will 
go  to-day  and  speak  to  this  man.  If  it  please  God  to  touch 
his  heart,  and  give  force  to  my  words,  well;  but,  if  not, 
He  will  show  us  some  other  remedy.  You,  in  the  mean 
while,  be  quiet  and  retired;  avoid  gossip,  and  don't  show 
yourselves.  To-night,  or  to-morrow  moming,  at  the  latest, 
you  shall  see  me  again.'  So  saying,  he  cut  short  ali  their 
thanks  and  benedictions,  and  departed.  He  retumed  first 
to  the  convent,  where  he  arrived  in  time  to  join  the  chorus 
in  chanting,  dined,  and  then  set  off  on  his  way  towards  the 
den  of  the  wild  beast  he  had  undertaken  to  tame. 

The  small  but  elegant  palace  of  Don  Rodrigo  stood 
by  itself,  rising  like  a  castle  from  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
abrupt  diffs  by  which  the  shore  of  the  lake  was  broken  and 
diversified.  Our  anonymous  author  only  adds  to  this  in- 
dication,  that  the  site  (it  would  bave  been  better  to  bave 
given  the  name  in  full)  was  rather  on  the  side  adjoining  the  ' 
country  of  the  Betrothed,  about  three  miles  distant  from 
them,  and  four  from  the  convent.  At  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
on  the  side  looking  towards  the  lake,  lay  a  group  of  cot- 
tages,  inhabited  by  the  peasantry  in  the  service  of  Don  Rod- 
rigo, the  diminutive  capital  of  his  little  kingdom.  It  was 
quite  sufficient  to  pass  through  it  to  be  assured  of  the  char- 
acter  and  customs  of  the  country.  Casting  a  glance  into 
the  lower  rooms,  should  a  door  happen  to  be  open,  one 
saw  hanging  on  the  wall,  fowling-pieces,  spades,  rakes,  Straw 
hats,  nets,  and  powder-flasks,  in  admired  confusion.  Every- 
where  might  be  seen  powerful,  fierce-looking  men,  wearing 
a  large  lock,  tumed  back  upon  their  head,  and  enclosed  in 
a  net  ;  old  men,  who,  having  lost  their  teeth,  appeared  ready, 
at  the  slightest  provocation,  to  show  their  gums;  women,  of 
masculine  appearance,  with  strong,  sinewy  arms,  prepared 
to  come  in  to  the  aid  of  their  tongues  on  every  occasion. 
Even  the  very  children,  playing  in  the  road,  displayed  in 
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I   air  of  provo-  j 


(hcir  oountensnces  and  beliaviour  a  < 
catiofi  and  de6ance. 

Faiher  Cristoforo  passcd  through  Ihis  Hamlet,  and  ascended 
a  trtnding  foot-path  to  a  small  Icvel  plot  of  ground,  in  front 
of  ihc  psilace.  The  door  was  shut — a  sign  ihat  the  master 
of  the  raansion  was  dining.  and  wouid  not  be  disturbed.  The 
few  small  Windows  that  looked  into  the  road,  the  tramc- 
wnrks  of  which  were  disjointed,  and  decayed  with  age,  were 
defcndcd  by  largc  iron  bars;  and  those  of  the  ground-floor 
«fere  so  high,  ihat  a  man  could  scarcely  reach  them  by  stand- 
ing on  the  shoulders  of  another.  Perfect  silence  reigned 
arotind  :  and  a  passer-by  might  bave  deemed  it  a  deserted 
.  mansion,  had  not  four  creatures,  iwo  animate,  and  two  in- 
k.  mimale,  disposed  opposite  each  other.  outside,  given  some 
I  ìndicaiion  of  inhabitants.  Two  great  vulture»,  with  cxtcndcd 
'  wines  and  pendent  heads — one  stripped  of  its  feathers,  and 
batf  consumed  by  time;  the  other  stili  feathered,  and  in  a 
siate  of  preservati  on,  were  nailed,  one  on  each  post  of  the 
massive  door-way;  and  two  bravoes.  stretched  at  full  lenglh 
OH  ibc  benches  to  the  rìght  and  left,  were  on  guard,  and 
cxpecting  ifaeir  cali  to  partake  of  the  remains  of  the  Signor's 
tablet  The  Pather  slood  stili,  in  the  attitude  of  one  who 
wa»  preparcd  lo  wait;  but  one  of  the  bravoes  rose,  and 
called  to  htm  :  '  Father,  Father,  come  forward,  we  don't  make 
Capachins  waìl  bere;  we  are  friends  of  the  convent;  and 
I  have  5ometìiHts  been  within  tt  whcn  the  air  outside  was 
not  very  good  for  me,  and  when,  if  the  door  had  been  closcd 
upon  me.  I  shouid  have  fared  badjy,'  So  saying,  be  gavc 
two  MTokes  of  the  knocker,  which  were  answered  immedi- 
aiely  from  within.  by  the  howling  and  yelling  of  mastiffs. 
and  rars,  and  in  a  few  moments  by  an  old  gnimbling  servant; 
iMt  scetng  the  Father.  he  made  him  a  low  bow,  quieted  the 
animali  wilh  band  and  voice,  introduced  the  visitor  into  a 
uarrow  passage,  and  closed  the  door  again.  He  then  con- 
dncled  htm  into  a  small  apartment,  and,  regarding  him  wilh 
a  «irprised  and  respectful  look,  said,  '  Are  you  noi  .  .  . 
Patber  Cristoforo  of  Pescarenico?" 
'1  ani.' 
'  You  bere?  ' 
'  As  ytn  »ee,  my  good  man.' 
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'  It  must  be  to  do  good,  then.  Good/  continued  he,  mut- 
tering  between  bis  teeth,  as  he  stili  led  the  way  ;  '  good  may 
be  done  anywhere.' 

Having  passéd  through  two  or  three  dark  apartments,  they 
at  last  reached  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  where  they  were 
greeted  with  a  loud  and  confused  noise  of  knives,  forks, 
glasses,  pewter  dishes,  and,  above  ali,  of  discordant  voices 
altemately  endeavouring  to  take  the  lead  in  conversation. 
The  friar  wished  to  withdraw,  and  was  debating  at  the  door 
with  the  servant,  and  begging  permission  to  wait  in  some 
corner  of  the  house  till  dinner  was  over,  when  the  door 
opened.  A  certain  Count  Attilio,  who  was  sitting  opposite, 
(he  was  a  cousin  of  Don  Rodrigo,  and  we  bave  already 
mentioned  him  without  giving  bis  name,)  seeing  a  shaved 
head  and  monk's  habit,  and  perceiving  the  modest  inten- 
tions  of  the  good  friar,  exclaimed,  '  Aha  I  aha  !  You  sha'n't 
make  your  escape,  reverend  Father  ;  forward,  f orward  !  ' 
Don  Rodrigo,  without  precisely  divining  the  object  of  this 
visit,  had  a  sort  of  presentiment  of  what  awaited  him,  and 
would  bave  been  glad  to  avoid  it;  but  since  Attilio  had 
thoughtlessly  given  this  blunt  invitation,  he  was  obliged  to 
second  it,  and  said,  *  Come  in,  Father,  come  in.'  The  friar 
advanced,  making  a  low  bow  to  the  host,  and  respectfully 
responded  to  the  saluta tions  of  the  guests. 

It  is  usuai  (I  do  not  say  invariable)  to  represent  the  inno- 
cent  in  the  presence  of  the  wicked  with  an  open  countenance, 
an  air  of  security,  an  undaunted  heart,  and  a  ready  facility 
of  expression.  In  reality,  however,  many  circumstances  are 
required  to  produce  this  behaviour,  which  are  rarely  met 
with  in  combination.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  wondered  at, 
that  Friar  Cristoforo,  with  the  testimony  of  a  good  con- 
science,  and  a  firm  persuasion  of  the  justice  of  the  cause 
he  had  come  to  advocate,  together  with  a  mingled  feeling 
of  horror  and  compassion  for  Don  Rodrigo,  stood,  never- 
theless,  with  a  certain  air  of  timidity  and  submissiveness, 
in  the  presence  of  this  same  Don  Rodrigo,  who  was  seated 
before  him  in  an  arm-chair,  in  bis  own  house,  on  bis  own 
estate,  surrounded  by  bis  friends,  and  many  indications  of 
bis  power,  with  every  homage  paid  to  him,  and  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  that  would  at  once  prohibit  the 
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making  of  a  request,  much  more  the  giving  advice,  cotrec- 
tioo,  or  reproof.  Oo  his  right,  sat  Count  Attilio,  his  cousìn, 
uid,  il  is  neediess  to  say,  his  companion  in  libertinism  and 
nppression,  who  had  come  from  Milan  lo  spend  a  few  days 
trith  bim.  To  his  left,  and  on  the  olher  side  of  the  table, 
was  seated,  with  a  profound  respect,  tcrapered,  however, 
wilh  a  certain  air  of  security,  and  even  arrogance,  the  Signor 
Podestà;'  ihe  person  whose  business  it  was,  professedly,  to 
oditiìtiistcr  justice  to  Renzo  Tramaglino,  and  ìnfiict  upon 
Don  Rodrigo  one  of  the  appointed  penallies.  Opposite  the 
Podestà,  in  an  aitttude  of  the  purest,  most  unbounded  ser- 
vility,  sat  our  Doclor,  Asaecca-Garbiigli,  with  his  black  cap, 
and  more  ihan  usually  red  nose;  and  facing  the  cousins 
wcr«  Iwo  obscure  guesis,  of  whom  our  story  merely  records 
ihal  lltey  did  nothing  but  eat.  bow  their  heads,  and  smile 
approvai  at  everythìng  utlcred  by  a  fdlow-guest,  providcd 
another  did  not  con  tradì  et  ìt. 

*  Gìvc  ihe  Faiher  a  seat,'  said  Don  Rodrigo.  A  servant  pre- 
sentcd  a  chair,  and  Father  Cristoforo  sat  down,  makìng  some 
cxcuse  to  the  Signor  for  coming  at  so  inopportune  an  hour. 

"I  wish  to  speak  wHth  you  alone,  on  a  mattcr  of  im- 
portance,'  added  the  frìar,  in  a  lower  voice,  in  Don  Rod- 
rigo's  ear. 

■  Very  well,  I  will  attend  you,'  replied  he  ;  '  but  in  the 
iDcan  while.  bring  the  Father  somelhing  to  drink.' 

The  Father  tried  to  excuse  himself;  but  Don  Rodrigo, 
nùting  his  voice  above  the  rc-eommencing  tumult,  cried, 
'  No.  no,  you  shall  not  do  me  ihis  wrong  ;  it  shall  never  be 
taid  ihat  a  Capuchin  left  this  house  without  tasting  my  wine, 
nor  an  insolent  creditor  the  wood  of  my  forests."  These 
words  were  followed  by  a  general  laugh.  and.  for  a  moment, 
interrupted  the  question  ihat  was  being  warmly  agitated 
among  ihe  guests.  A  servant  thcn  brought  in  a  bottle  of 
wme,  on  a  tray.  and  a  tali  glass,  in  the  shapc  of  a  chalJce, 
and  preiented  them  to  tlie  Father,  who.  unwilling  to  refuse 
the  pressing  ìnvitaiion  of  one  he  so  much  wishcd  lo  propi- 
tiaie,  did  not  hesttaie  to  pour  some  out,  and  began  slowly 
to  tip  (he  wine. 
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'  The  authority  of  Tasso  will  not  serve  your  purpose, 
respected  Signor  Podestà;  it  even  militates  against  you/ 
resumed  Count  Attilio,  in  a  thundering  voice  ;  '  f  or  that 
leamed,  that  great  man,  who  perfectly  understood  ali  the 
niles  of  chivalry,  has  made  the  messenger  of  Argante  ask 
leave  of  the  pious  Buglione,  before  delivering  the  challenge 
to  the  Christian  knights  .  .  / 

'  But  this,'  replied  the  Podestà,  voci  f erating  no  less  vehe- 
mently,  '  this  is  a  liberty,  a  mere  liberty,  a  poetical  omament  ; 
since  an  ambassador  is,  in  his  nature,  inviolable  by  the  law 
of  nations,  jure  gentium.  But,  without  seeking  so  far,  the 
proverb  says,  Ambasciator  non  porta  pena;  and  proverbs, 
you  know,  contain  the  wisdom  of  the  human  race.  Besides, 
the  messenger  having  uttered  nothing  in  his  own  name,  but 
only  presented  the  challenge  in  writing  .  .  •' 

'  But  when  will  you  understand  that  this  messenger  was 
an  inconsiderate  ass,  who  didn't  know  the  first?  .  .  •' 

'  With  your  leave,  gentlemen,'  interrupted  Don  Rodrigo, 
who  was  afraid  of  the  question  being  carried  too  far, 
'we  will  refer  it  to  Father  Cristoforo,  and  abide  by  his 
sentence.' 

*  Well — very  well,'  said  Count  Attilio,  highly  pleased  at 
the  idea  of  referring  a  question  of  chivalry  to  a  Capuchin: 
while  the  more  eager  Podestà  with  difficulty  restrained  his 
excited  feelings,  and  a  shrug  of  contempt,  which  seemed  to 
say — Absurdity  ! 

'  But,  f rora  what  I  bave  heard,'  said  the  Father,  *  these  are 
matters  I  know  nothing  of/ 

'  As  usuai,  the  modest  excuses  of  the  Fathers,'  said  Don 
Rodrigo  ;  '  but  you  shall  not  get  off  so  easily.  Come,  now, 
we  know  well  enough  you  did  not  come  into  the  world  with 
a  cowl  on  your  head,  and  that  you  are  no  stranger  to  its 
ways.    See  bere;  this  is  the  question  .  .  / 

'  The  case  is  this,'  began  Count  Attilio. 

'  Let  me  teli  it,  who  am  neutral  cousin,'  replied  Don  Rod- 
rigo. 'This  is  the  story.  A  Spanish  cavalier  sent  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  Milanese  cavalier;  the  bearer,  not  finding  him 
at  home,  delivered  the  summons  to  his  brother,  who,  after 
reading  it,  gave  the  bearer  in  reply  a  good  thrashing.  The 
dispute  is  .  .   •' 
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'Owe  BOod  Inni  deserves  anoiher,'  cried  Count  Attiiio. 
•  It  was  really  inspìration  .  .  .' 

*  0(  the  devil.'  added  ihe  Podestà.  *  To  beat  an  ambassa- 
dor! — a  man  whose  person  is  sacred!  Even  you,  Father, 
vrill  say  whether  thts  was  a  kniglilly  deed." 

'  Yes,  Signor,  knightly,"  cried  the  Count,  '  and  you  will 
allow  fu  to  say,  who  ought  lo  understand  wbat  relates  to 
a  cavalier.  Oh,  if  they  had  been  blows,  it  wouW  bc  anoiher 
raatler;  but  a  cudgel  de6les  nobody's  hands.  What  puzzles 
me  is,  why  you  think  so  much  of  the  shoulders  of  a  mcan 
Moundrel.' 

*Who  said  anything  about  bis  shoulders,  Signor  Count? 
You  would  make  oul  I  had  talked  nonsense  such  as  ncver 
cntCTcd  my  mind.  I  spoke  of  hls  office,  not  of  bis  shoulders; 
aod  am  now  considering  the  laws  of  chivaìry.  Be  so  good 
as  to  teli  me  whether  the  heraids  that  the  ancient  Romans 
sent  IO  bid  delia nce  to  other  nations  asked  leave  to  announce 
Iheir  message;  and  find  me  one  writer  who  mentions  that 
a  herald  was  evcr  beaten.' 

'  Whnt  havc  the  officers  of  the  ancient  Romans  lo  do  with 
a»— a  simple  naiton,  and  in  these  things  far,  far  bchind  us? 
But,  according  to  the  laws  of  modem  chivaìry,  which  are 
the  ouly  righi  ones,  I  affirm  and  mainlain  that  a  messenger 
who  darcd  to  place  a  challenge  in  the  hand  of  a  knighl  with- 
ODt  having  asked  his  permission.  is  an  incautious  fool,  who 
moy  bc  beaten,  and  who  richly  deserves  it.' 

'  Answer  me  this  syllogism  .  .  .' 

*  No,  no,  nolhing,' 

'  But  listen.  listcn.  To  atrike  an  unarmed  person  is  a 
trcacberous  acL  Aitivi  the  messenger  de  quo  was  without 
arms.    Ergo  .  .  .' 

'  Gently,  gently.  Signor  Podestà." 

•Why  gently?' 

'Gently,  I  say:  what  are  you  talking  about?  It  is  an  ad 
of  ireacbcry  io  gìve  a  man  a  blow  with  a  sword  behind 
taifo,  or  to  shoot  him  in  the  back;  and  to  this  even  there 
are  ccrtain  exccplioos  ...  but  we  will  keep  to  the  poìnt. 
I  aQow  that  ibis  may  generally  be  called  an  ad  of  trcachety: 
but  to  bcntow  four  blows  on  a  paltry  fellow  lìke  htrat  It 
wouM  have  bcen  a  likcly  tbing  to  say:  Take  care  l  don't 
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beat  you,  as  one  says  to  a  gentleman:  Draw  your  sword. 
And  you,  respected  Signor  Doctor,  instead  of  smiling  at  me 
there,  and  giving  me  to  understand  you  are  of  my  opinion, 
why  don't  you  support  my  position  with  your  capital  powers 
of  argument,  and  help  me  to  drive  some  reason  into  the  head 
of  this  Signor  ?  ' 

'  I  .  .  .'  replied  the  Doctor,  in  confusion.  '  I  enjoy  this 
leamed  dispute,  and  am  glad  of  the  accidcnt  that  has  given 
occasion  to  so  agreeable  a  war  of  genius.  But  it  does  not 
belong  to  me  to  give  sentence:  his  illustrious  lordship  has 
already  delegated  a  judge  ...  the  Father  here  .  .  .' 

'  True/  said  Don  Rodrigo;  ' but  how  is  the  judge  to  speak 
when  the  disputants  will  not  be  silent  ?  ' 

'  I  am  dumb/  said  Count  Attilio.  The  Podestà  made  a  sign 
that  he  would  not  speak. 

'Ah,  at  lasti  What  do  you  say,  Father?'  asked  Don 
Rodrigo  with  half-jesting  gravity^ 

'  I  ha  ve  already  excused  myself  by  saying  I  don't  under- 
stand the  matter/  replied  Friar  Cristoforo,  retuming  the 
wine-glass  to  a  servant. 

'  Poor  excuses,'  cried  the  two  cousins.  '  We  must  have 
your  sentence.' 

'  Since  you  wish  it,  my  humble  opinion  io  that  there  should 
be  neither  challenges,  bearers,  nor  blows.' 

The  guests  interchanged  looks  of  unfeigned  astonishment 

'  Oh,  this  is  too  bad  !  '  exclaimed  Count  Attilio.  '  Pardon 
me,  Father,  but  this  is  too  bad.  It  is  easy  to  see  you  know 
nothing  of  the  world.' 

'  He  ?  '  said  Don  Rodrigo.  'Ha  I  ha  1  he  knows  it,  cousin, 
as  well  as  you  do  :  isn't  it  true,  Father  ?  ' 

Instead  of  replying  to  this  courteous  interrogation,  the 
Father  said  to  himself  : — This  is  aimed  at  you;  but  remem- 
ber,  friar,  that  you  are  not  here  for  yourself  ;  and  that  which 
afìfects  you  only  is  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 

'  It  may  be,'  said  the  cousin  ;  '  but  the  Father  .  .  .  what  is 
his  name  ?  ' 

'  Father  Cristoforo,'  replied  more  than  one. 

'  But,  Father  Cristoforo,  most  reverend  Father,  with  your 
principles  you  would  turn  the  world  upside  down.  Without 
challenges!     Without   blows!     Farewell   to   the   point  of 
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boiumr;  ìmpunity  for  alt  villains.    Fortunately,  howcver,  the 
supposi  tion  ìs  ini  possili  e' 

*  Up,  Doctor,  up,'  broke  in  Don  Rodrigo,  who  always  tried 
to  divert  the  argument  froiii  the  originai  disputants.  '  You 
are  the  man  to  argue  on  any  matter.  Let  us  see  wtiat  you 
will  (lo  in  discussing  this  question  with  7ather  Cristoforo.' 

*  Rcally,'  replicd  the  Doctor,  brandishing  his  fork  in  the 
air,  and  turning  to  the  Father,  *  really  I  cannot  understand 
howf  Father  Cristoforo,  who  is  at  once  the  perfcct  devolec 
and  a  man  of  the  world,  shouid  not  reniember  that  his  sen- 
lencc,  good.  excellent,  and  of  just  weight,  as  it  is  in  the 
pulpit,  is  of  no  value  (with  due  respect  be  it  spoken)  in  a 
question  of  chivairy.  But  the  Father  knows,  better  than 
I,  that  everything  is  good  in  its  place  ;  and  I  think  that  ihis 
timc  be  has  only  endeavoured  the  escapc  by  a  jest  from  the 
diAculty  of  giving  senteoce.' 

Wbat  can  one  reply  to  reasonings  deduced  from  a  wisdom 
so  ancient,  yel  so  new  ?    Nothlng  ;  and  so  thought  our  friar. 

Bai  Don  Rodrigo,  wishing  to  cut  short  thts  dispute,  pro- 
cceded  to  suggest  another.  '  Apropos,'  said  he;  *  I  iiear  there 
•re  ntmours  of  aa  accommodalion  at  Milan.' 

The  reader  must  know  that,  at  ihis  lime,  there  was  a  con- 
test for  the  succession  to  the  Duchy  of  Mantua,  which,  on 
the  death  of  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  who  left  no  male  issue, 
had  (alien  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Nevcrs, 
Conzaga's  ncarest  relation.  .Louis  XIII.,  or  rather  Car- 
dinal Richcìieu,  wished  to  support  him  on  account  of  his 
bcing  well-disposed  loward  the  French.  Philip  IV.,  or  rather 
the  Count  D'Otivares,  commonly  called  the  Count  Duke, 
opposed  him  for  the  same  reason,  and  had  declared  war 
igainst  htm.  As  the  Duchy  was  a  (ief  of  the  erapire,  the 
two  partics  made  interest,  by  intrigue,  threats,  and  solicita- 
tions,  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.;  the  former 
orging  him  to  gram  the  investiture  to  the  new  Duke,  the 
bUtcr  to  refuse  it,  and  even  assist  in  banishing  htm  from  the 
State. 

*  I  am  inclincd  to  think,'  said  Count  Attilio,  '  that  matterà 
aay  bc  adjustcd.    I  havc  certain  rcasons  .  .  .' 

*  Don't  believe  it.  Signor  Count.  don't  hcltevc  it,'  ìnter- 
ruMcd  the  Podestà;  'even  in  thia  corner  of  the  world  I  have 
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means  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  things;  for  the  Spanish 
governor  of  the  castle,  who  condescends  to  make  me  his 
friend,  and  who  being  the  son  of  one  of  the  Count  Duke's 
dependents,  is  informed  of  everything.  .  .  .' 

'I  teli  you,  I  have  opportunity  every  day  at  Milan  of 
talking  with  great  men  ;  and  I  know,  on  good  authority,  that 
the  Pope  is  highly  interested  in  the  restoration  of  peace,  and 
has  made  propositions  .  .  .' 

'  So  it  ought  to  be,  the  thing  is  according  to  mie,  and  his 
Holiness  does  his  duty;  a  Pope  ought  always  to  mediate  he- 
tween  Christian  Princes;  but  the  Count  Duke  has  his  own 
policy,  and  .  .  / 

'  And,  and,  and— do  you  know,  my  good  Signor,  what  the 
Emperor  thinks  of  it  at  this  moment  ?  Do  you  think  there  is 
no  other  place  in  the  world  besides  Mantua?  There  are 
many  things  to  be  looked  after,  my  good  Signor.  Do  you 
know,  for  example,  how  far  the  Emperor  can,  at  this  moment, 
confide  in  that  Prince  Valdistano,  or  Vallestai,  or  whatever 
they  cali  him  ;  and  whether  .  .  .' 

'  His  right  name  in  German,'  again  interrupted  the  Podestà, 
'  is  Vagliensteino,  as  I  have  of tcn  heard  it  pronounced  by  our 
Spanish  Signor,  the  governor  of  the  castle.  But  be  of  good 
courage,  for  .  .  .' 

'  Will  you  teach  me  ?  '  exclaimed  the  Count,  angrily  ;  but 
Don  Rodrigo  motioned  to  him  with  his  knee,  for  his  sake, 
to  cease  contradiction.  He  therefore  remained  silent;  and 
the  Podestà,  like  a  vessel  disengaged  from  a  sand-bank, 
continued,  with  wide-spread  sails,  the  course  of  his  elo- 
quence.  '  Vagliensteino  gives  me  little  concem,  because  the 
Count  Duke  has  his  eyes  on  everything,  and  in  every  place; 
and  if  Vagliensteino  chooses  to  play  any  tricks,  he  will  set 
him  right  with  fair  words  or  foul.  He  has  his  eye  on  every- 
where,  I  say,  and  long  arms;  and  if  he  has  resolved,  as  he 
justly  has,  like  a  good  politician,  that  the  Signor  Duke  of 
Nevers  shall  not  take  root  in  Mantua,  the  Signor  Duke  of 
Nevers  will  not  take  root  there,  and  the  Cardinal  Richelieu 
will  sink  in  the  water.  It  makes  me  smile  to  see  this 
worthy  Signor  Cardinal  contending  with  a  Count  Duke — 
with  an  Olivares.  I  should  like  to  rise  again,  after  a  lapse 
of  two  hundred  years,  to  bear  what  posterity  will  say  of  these 
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fine  pretensions.  It  requtrcs  somethìng  more  than  envy  : 
there  musi  be  a  head  ;  and  of  heads  lìke  ihat  of  a  Count  Duke 
thcre  is  but  one  in  the  world.  The  Count  Duke,  my  good 
SignOTS,'  continued  the  Podestà,  saìling  beforc  the  wind,  and 
a  little  surprised  at  not  encountering  onc  shoal,  '  the  Count 
Dvke  is  an  aged  fox,  (speaking  with  ali  rcspect,)  who  can 
niake  anybody  lose  hìs  track  ;  when  he  aims  at  the  rìght,  we 
may  be  sure  he  will  take  the  left  ;  so  that  no  one  can  boast  o£ 
knowtng  his  intentions;  and  even  they  who  execute  them, 
and  ihey  who  write  his  despatches,  undcrstand  aothing  of 
them.  I  can  speak  wJth  some  knowledge  of  the  circuiti- 
sUflces;  for  that  worthy  man,  the  Govcmor  of  the  Castle, 
dcigns  to  place  some  confidcnce  in  me.  The  Count  Duke, 
on  ibe  other  band,  knows  exactly  what  is  going  forward  in 
ali  the  other  Courts,  and  thcir  great  politicìans — many  of 
whom,  it  cannot  he  denied,  are  very  upright  men — bave 
scarcely  imagined  a  design  before  the  Count  Duke  has  dis- 
covered  it.  with  that  clever  head  of  his.  his  underhand  ways, 
■nd  his  nets  every where  spread.  That  poor  man,  the  Cardinal 
Rìchelieti.  makes  an  attempi  here.  busies  himself  tkere;  he 
toils,  he  strives;  and  what  for?  When  he  has  succeeded  in 
(tigging  a  mine,  he  finds  a  countermine  already  compleied  by 
Ihe  Count  Duke  .  .  .' 

No  one  knows  when  the  Podestà  wouid  have  come  ashore, 
bad  not  Don  Rodrigo,  urgcd  by  the  suggestions  of  his  cousin, 
ordcrcd  a  servant  to  bring  him  a  certain  botile  of  wine. 

'  Signor  Podestà,'  said  he,  '  and  gentlemen  ;  a  toast  to  the 
Conni  Duke:  and  you  will  then  teli  me  whether  the  wine  is 
worlhy  of  the  person.'  The  Podestà  replied  by  a  bow,  in 
wbich  might  be  discemed  an  expression  of  particular  ac- 
knovrledgment  :  for  ali  that  was  said  or  done  in  honour  of  the 
Duke,  he  received,  in  part.  as  done  to  htmself. 
-  *  Long  live  Don  Gasparo  Guzman,  Count  of  Olivares.  Duke 
Of  San  Lucar.  grand  Private  of  the  King,  Don  Philip  the 
Grekt.  our  Sovereign  1  '  exclaimed  Don  Rodrigo,  raising  hìs 
ftoss. 

i^rh<ate  (for  the  informatìon  of  those  who  know  it  not) 

IS  the  title  used  in  ihose  days  to  signify  the  (avourìte  of  a 

*  Long  live  the  Count  I  '  replied  alL 
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'  Help  the  Father/  said  Don  Rodrigo. 

'  Excuse  me/  replied  the  Father  ;  '  but  I  have  already  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  discipline,  and  I  cannot  .  .  / 

'  What  I  '  said  Don  Rodrigo  ;  '  it  is  a  toast  to  the  Count  Duke. 
Will  you  make  us  believe  that  you  hold  with  the  Navarrines  ?  ' 

Thus  they  contemptuously  styled  the  French  Princes  of 
Navarre,  who  had  begtin  to  reign  over  them  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV. 

On  such  an  adjuration,  he  was  obliged  to  taste  the  wine. 
AH  the  guests  broke  out  in  exclamations  and  encomiums 
upon  it,  except  the  Doctor,  who,  by  the  gesture  of  his  head, 
the  glance  of  his  eyes,  and  the  compression  of  his  lips,  ex- 
pressed  much  more  than  he  could  have  done  by  words. 

'  What  do  you  say  of  it,  eh,  Doctor  ?  '  asked  Don  Rodrigo. 

Withdrawing  from  the  wine-glass  a  nose  more  ruddy  and 
bright  than  itself,  the  Doctor  replied,  with  marked  emphasis 
upon  every  syllable  :  '  I  say,  pronounce,  and  affirm  that  this 
is  the  Olivares  of  wines  ;  censui,  et  in  eam  iin  sententiam,  that 
its  equal  cannot  be  found  in  the  twenty-two  kingdoms  of  the 
King,  our  Sovereign,  whom  God  defendl  I  declare  and 
determine  that  the  dinners  of  the  most  noble  Signor  Don 
Rodrigo  excel  the  suppers  of  Heliogabalus,  and  that  f amine 
is  perpetually  banished  and  excluded  from  this  place,  where 
splendour  reigns  and  has  its  abode.' 

'  Well  said  !  well  defìned  I  '  cried  the  guests,  with  one  voice  ; 
but  the  word  f amine,  which  he  had  uttered  by  chance,  at 
once  directed  the  minds  of  ali  to  this  mournful  subject,  and 
every  one  spoke  of  the  famine.  In  this  matter  they  were 
ali  agreed,  at  least  on  the  main  point;  but  the  uproar  was 
greater,  perhaps,  than  if  there  had  been  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion. Ali  spoke  at  once.  '  There  is  no  famine,'  said  one  ;  '  it 
is  the  monopolists  .  .  .' 

'And  the  bakers,'  said  another,  '  who  hide  the  grain.  Hang 
them,  say  I.' 

*  Yes,  yes,  hang  them  without  mercy.' 
'  Upon  fair  trial,'  cried  the  Podestà. 

*  Trial  ?  '  cried  Count  Attilio,  more  loudly.  *  Summary 
justice,  I  say.  Take  three  or  four,  or  five  or  slx,  of  those 
who  are  acknowledged  by  the  common  voice  to  be  the  richest 
and  most  avaricious,  and  hang  them.' 


'  Examplcs!  «xamplesl — wìtbout  examples,  iiothing  can  be 
àonc' 

'  Hang  them  t  bang  them  !  anJ  grain  will  flow  out  in  abun- 
dance.' 

Whocvet,  in  passing  through  a  fair,  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  the  harmony  produced  by  a  party  of  tiddlers,  when, 
belween  one  air  and  another,  each  one  tunes  his  instniment, 
malrìng  it  sound  as  loud  as  possible,  tliat  he  niay  the  more 
dìsiinctly  hcar  it  in  the  midst  of.  and  abovc.  the  surroundìng 
nproar,  tnay  imagine  what  wouid  be  the  harmony  of  tbese 
(if  one  may  so  say)  discourses.  The  party  continued  pour- 
in|;  out  and  drinking  the  wine,  while  the  praises  oC  it  were 
mingied,  as  was  but  just,  with  sentences  of  economica)  juris- 
prudence;  so  Ihai  the  loudest,  and  most  frequently  heard, 
words  werc — nectar,  and  hang  them. 

Don  Rodrigo,  iu  tlie  mean  whìle.  glanced  from  time  to  time 
towards  the  friar,  and  always  saw  him  in  the  sarae  station, 
giving  no  signs  of  impatience  or  hurry,  without  a  movement 
tending  io  remìnd  him  that  he  was  waiting  his  leisure,  but 
with  ihe  air  of  one  who  was  deiermined  noi  to  depart  tìll  he 
had  had  a  hearing.  He  would  gladly  bave  sent  him  away, 
and  escaped  the  intervicw;  but  lo  dismiss  a  Capuchin  with- 
oat  liaving  given  him  audience,  was  not  according  to  the 
fules  of  his  poticy.  Howevcr,  since  the  annoying  duty  couid 
not  he  avoided,  he  resolved  to  discharge  it  at  once,  and  free 
bimself  from  the  obligation.  He  therefore  rose  from  the 
tabk.  and  with  him  ali  the  excited  party,  without  ceasing 
tbetr  clamour.  Havìng  asked  leave  of  his  guests,  he  ad- 
vanced  in  a  haughty  manner  towards  the  frtar,  who  had  im- 
mcdiately  rìsen  with  the  resi;  and  saying  to  hìm,  'At  your 
coramand,  Fsiher,'  conducled  bini  into  another  apartincnt. 


CHAPTER  VI 

HOW  can  I  obey  you?  '  said  Don  Rodrigo,  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  His  words  were  these  ;  but 
the  tone  in  which  they  were  pronounced,  clearly 
meant  to  say,  remember  before  whom  you  are  standing,  talee 
heed  to  your  words,  and  be  expeditious. 

There  was  no  surcr  or  quicker  way  of  inspiring  Friar 
Cristoforo  with  courage,  than  to  address  him  with  haughti- 
ness.  He  had  stood  waveringly,  and  at  a  loss  for  words, 
passing  through  his  fingers  the  beads  of  the  rosary  that 
hung  at  his  girdle,  as  if  he  hoped  to  find  in  some  of  them  an 
introduction  to  his  speech;  but  at  this  behaviour  of  Don 
Rodrigo's,  there  instantly  rose  fo  his  mind  more  to  say 
than  he  had  want  of.  Immediately,  however,  recollecting 
how  important  it  was  not  to  spoil  his  work,  or,  what  was  far 
worse,  the  work  he  had  undertaken  for  others,  he  corrected 
and  tempered  the  language  that  had  presented  itself  to  his 
mind,  and  said,  with  cautious  humility  ;  '  I  come  to  propose 
to  you  an  act  of  justice,  to  supplicate  a  deed  of  mercy. 
Some  men  of  bad  diaracter  ha  ve  made  use  of  the  name  of 
your  illustrious  lordship,  to  alarm  a  poor  curate,  and  dissuade 
him  from  performing  his  duty,  and  to  oppress  two  innocent 
persons.  You  can  confound  them  by  a  word,  restore  ali 
to  order,  and  rclieve  those  who  are  so  shamefully  wronged. 
You  are  able  to  do  it  ;  and  being  able  .  .  .  conscience,  hon- 
our  .  .  / 

'  You  will  be  good  enough  to  talk  of  my  conscience  when 
I  ask  your  advice  about  it.  As  to  my  honour,  I  beg  to  inform 
you,  I  am  the  guardian  of  it,  and  I  only;  and  that  whoever 
dares  intrude  himself  to  share  the  guardianship  with  me,  I 
regard  as  a  rash  man,  who  ofìfends  against  it.' 

Friar  Cristoforo,  perceiving  from  these  words  that  the 
Signor  sought  to  put  a  wrong  construction  on  ali  he  said,  and 
to  turn  the  discourse  into  a  dispute,  so  as  to  prevent  his 
coming  to  the  main  point,  bound  himself  stili  more  rigidly  to 
be  patient,  and  to  swallow  every  insult  he  might  please  to 
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offcT.  He  iherefore  replied,  in  a  subtiucd  tonc,  '  If  I  have 
saM  anylhitig  to  offend  you,  I  certainly  did  iiot  intetid  it. 
Correct  me,  reprove  me,  if  I  do  not  speak  becomingly,  but 
dcigr»  to  lieten  to  me.  For  Heaven's  sake — for  the  sakc  of 
tbat  God  in  whose  presencc  we  must  ali  appear  .  .  .'  and  in 
ìAying  lhÌB.  he  look  between  his  hands  the  little  cross  of  wood 
appended  to  his  rosary,  and  held  it  up  before  the  eycs  of  his 
frovming  auditor;  'be  not  obstìnately  resolved  to  refuse  an 
ad  of  JHsiìce  so  easy  and  so  due  lo  the  poor.  Remember  ihal 
God's  ève  is  ever  over  them,  and  that  thejr  imprecatìons  are 
heard  above.     Innocence  is  powerful  in  His  .  .  ,' 

'Ahal  fatherl'  sharply  interrupted  Don  Rodrigo:  'the 
Kspect  1  bear  to  your  habit  is  grcat;  but  if  anything  couid 
iDakc  me  forget  it,  it  would  be  to  see  ìt  on  one  who  dares  to 
come  aa  a  spy  into  my  house,' 

These  words  brought  a  crimson  glow  upon  the  cheeks  of 
the  (riar;  but  with  the  counienance  of  one  who  swallows  a 
ttry  bitter  medicine,  he  replied,  '  You  do  not  think  I  deserve 
saeh  3  lille.  You  feel  in  your  heart  that  the  act  I  am  now 
perfomiing  is  neiUier  wicked  nor  contemptible.  Listen  to  me, 
Signor  Don  Rodrigo;  and  Heaven  grani  »  day  may  not  come 
in  which  you  will  have  to  repait  of  not  having  listencd  to 
nel  I  will  not  tessen  your  honour. — What  honour.  Signor 
Don  Rodrigo  I  what  honour  in  the  sight  of  men  !  what  honour 
in  the  sight  of  God  !    You  have  much  in  your  power,  but . ,  .' 

'  Don't  you  know.'  said  Don  Rodrigo,  interrupting  him  in 
an  agiiatcd  ione,  the  mingled  effect  of  anger  and  remorse, 
'don't  you  know  that  when  the  fancy  takes  me  to  bear  a 
sermon,  I  can  go  to  cburch  iike  other  people?  But  in  my 
own  house  !  Oh  !  '  continucd  be,  with  a  forced  smile  of  mock- 
ery:  'You  treat  me  as  though  I  were  of  higher  rank  than 
I  am.  It  is  only  princes  who  have  a  prcacher  in  their  own 
booses.' 

*And  that  God  who  requires  princes  to  render  an  accoom 
of  the  word  preachcd  to  them  in  their  palaces.  that  God 
wbo  now  bestows  upon  you  a  token  of  His  mcrcy.  by  sending 
Hii  mìnlster,  though  ìndecd  a  poor  and  unworlhy  one,  to 
intercede  for  an  ìnnocent  .  .  .' 

■  In  jhort.  fatlicr,'  said  Don  Rodrigo,  preparing  to  go.  '  I 
doo't  know  what  you  mcan  :  I  can  only  suppose  theic  must 
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be  some  young  girl  you  are  concemed  about.  Make  con- 
fìdants  of  whom  you  please,  but  don't  bave  the  assurance 
to  annoy  a  gentleman  any  longer/ 

On  the  movement  of  Don  Rodrigo,  the  f  riar  also  advanced, 
reverently  placed  himself  in  bis  way,  raised  bis  hands,  botb 
in  an  attitude  of  supplication,  and  also  to  detain  bim,  and 
again  replied,  '  I  am  concemed  for  ber,  it  is  true,  but  not 
more  than  for  yourself  :  there  are  two  persons  who  concern 
me  more  than  my  own  li  fé.  Don  Rodrigo  !  I  can  only  pray 
for  you  ;  but  this  I  will  do  with  my  wbole  beart.  Do  not  say 
"no"  to  me;  do  not  keep  a  poor  innocent  in  anguish  and 
terror.    One  word  f rom  you  will  do  ali.* 

'  Well/  said  Don  Rodrigo,  '  since  you  seem  to  tbink  I  can 
do  so  much  for  this  person  ;  since  you  are  so  mucb  interested 
for  ber  .  .  .' 

*  Well  ?  '  said  Father  Cristoforo,  anxiously,  wbile  the  bc- 
baviour  and  countenance  of  Don  Rodrigo  forbade  bis  indulg- 
ing  in  the  hope  which  the  words  appeared  to  warrant. 

*  Well  ;  advise  ber  to  come  and  put  herself  under  my  pro- 
tection.  She  shall  want  for  nothing,  and  no  one  sball  dare 
molest  ber,  as  I  am  a  gentleman.' 

At  such  a  proposai,  the  indignation  of  the  friar,  bitherto 
with  difficulty  confined  within  bounds,  burst  forth  without 
restraint.  Ali  his  good  resolutions  of  prudence  and  patience 
forsook  bim,  the  old  nature  usurped  the  place  of  the  new; 
and  in  these  cases  Father  Cristoforo  was  indeed  like  two 
difìferent  men. 

'  Your  protection  !  '  exclaimed  he,  retiring  a  step  or  two, 
and  fìercely  resting  on  his  right  foot,  bis  right  band  placed 
on  his  hip,  his  left  held  up,  pointing  with  his  fore-finger 
towards  Don  Rodrigo,  and  two  fìery-glancing  eyes  piercingly 
fixed  upon  bim:  *your  protection!  Woe  be  to  you  that 
bave  thus  spoken,  that  you  bave  made  me  such  a  proposal. 
You  bave  filled  up  the  measure  of  your  iniquity,  and  I  no 
longer  fear  you.' 

'  How  are  you  speaking  to  me,  friar  ?  ' 

'  I  speak  as  to  one  who  is  forsaken  by  God,  and  who  can 
no  longer  excite  fear.  I  knew  that  this  innocent  was  under 
God's  protection;  but  you,  you  bave  now  made  me  feel  it 
with  so  much  certainty,  that  I  bave  no  longer  need  to  ask 
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^^B  protection  of  you.    Lucìa,  I  say — aee  how  I  pronounce  this 

^^^  naine  with  a  bold  face  and  unmovcd  cxprcssìon.' 

^  'What!  in  Ibis  house!' 

'  I  pily  this  house  ;  a  curse  is  suspended  over  jt.  You  will 
tee  whether  the  juslice  of  God  can  be  resisted  by  four  walls, 
and  four  bravoes  at  yaur  gates.  Thought  you  that  God  had 
nude  a  creature  in  his  image,  to  give  you  the  detight  of 
tomienting  her?  Thought  you  that  He  would  noi  defend 
her?  You  havc  despised  His  counsel,  and  you  will  be  judged 
fot  it  !  The  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened,  like  yours,  but 
God  knew  how  to  break  it.  Lucia  is  safe  from  you  ;  I  do 
no!  hesitate  to  say  so,  though  a  poor  friar:  and  as  to  you, 
listcn  what  I  predict  to  you.    A  day  will  come  ,  .  .' 

Don  Rodrigo  had  stood  till  now  with  a  mingted  feeling  of 
rage  and  mute  aslonishment  ;  but  on  hearing  the  beginning 
of  this  prediction,  an  undetìned  and  myslerious  fear  was 
added  io  his  anger.  Hastily  seizing  the  Father's  outsiretched 
arm,  and  raising  his  voice  to  drown  that  of  the  inauspicious 
prophct,  he  exclaimed,  "  Get  out  of  my  sight,  rash  viUain — 
cowied  rase  al  I  ' 

Thcse  definite  appellations  calmed  Father  Cristoforo  in  a 
moment.  The  idea  of  submission  and  silence  had  been  so 
long  associatcd  in  his  mind  with  that  of  contempt  and  injury, 
that  at  this  compliment  every  feeling  of  warmth  and  en- 
ihusiasra  instantly  subsìded,  and  he  only  resolved  to  llsten 
patiently  to  whatever  Don  Rodrigo  mighl  be  pleased  to 
sabjoin. 

Qnietly,  ihen.  withdrawing  his  hand  from  the  Signor's 
grasp,  be  stood  tnotionless,  with  his  head  bent  dowii- 
wards,  as  an  aged  trce,  in  the  sudden  lulling  of  an  over- 
bearìng  storni,  resumcs  its  naturai  position,  and  reeeives  on 
its  drooping  branches  the  hail  as  Heavcn  scnds  it. 

•Vile  apstart!'  contioued  Don  Rodrigo;  "you  treat  me 
like  Wi  equal  :  but  thank  the  cassocic  that  covers  your  cow- 
ardly  shoulders  for  savìng  you  from  the  carcsses  that  sudi 
scoundrels  as  you  should  receìve,  to  teach  them  how  to 
talk  to  a  gentleman.  Dcpart  with  sound  limbs  for  this  once, 
or  we  shali  sce.' 

So  taytng,  he  pointed  with  tmperìous  scorn  to  a  door  op- 

podtc  the  one  thcy  had  entercd;   and  Father   Cristoforo 
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bowed  hi8  head  and  departed,  leaving  Don  Rodrigo  to 
measure,  with  excited  steps,  the  fìeld  of  battle. 

When  the  friar  had  closed  the  door  behind  him,  he  per- 
ceived  some  one  in  the  apartment  he  had  entered,  stealing 
softly  along  the  wall,  that  he  might  not  be  seen  f rom  the  room 
of  conf erence  ;  and  he  instantly  recognized  the  aged  servant 
who  had  received  him  at  the  door  on  his  arrivai.  This  man 
had  lived  in  the  family  for  forty  years,  that  is,  since  be- 
fore  Don  Rodrigo's  birth,  having  been  in  the  service  of 
his  father,  who  was  a  very  difìferent  kind  of  man.  On  his 
death,  the  new  master  dismissed  ali  the  household,  and  hired 
a  fresh  set  of  attendants,  retaining,  however,  this  one  ser- 
vant, both  because  he  was  old,  and  because,  although  of  a 
temper  and  habits  widely  difìferent  from  his  own,  he  made 
amends  for  this  defect  by  two  qualifications — a  lofty  idea  of 
the  dignity  of  the  house,  and  long  experience  in  its  cere- 
monials;  with  the  most  ancient  traditions  and  minute  par- 
ticulars  of  which  he  was  better  acquainted  than  any  one 
else.  In  the  presence  of  his  master,  the  poor  old  man  never 
ventured  a  sign,  stili  less  an  expression,  of  his  disapprobation 
of  what  he  saw  around  him  every  day  ;  but  at  times  he  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  some  exclamation — some  reproof  mur- 
mured  between  his  lips  to  his  fellow-servants.  They,  highly 
diverted  at  his  remarks,  would  sometimes  urge  him  to  con- 
versation,  provoking  him  to  fìnd  fault  with  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  to  sound  the  praises  of  the  ancient  way  of 
living  in  the  family.  His  censures  only  camc  to  his  master's 
ears  accompanied  by  a  relation  of  the  ridiente  bestowed  upon 
them,  so  that  they  merely  succeeded  in  making  him  an  object 
of  contempt  without  resentment.  On  days  of  ceremony  and 
entertainment,  however,  the  old  man  became  a  person  of 
serious  importance. 

Father  Cristoforo  looked  at  him  as  he  passed,  saluted  him, 
and  was  about  to  go  forward;  but  the  old  man  approached 
with  a  mysterious  air,  put  his  fore-fìnger  on  his  lips,  and 
then  beckoned  to  him,  with  the  said  fore-fìnger,  to  accom- 
pany  him  into  a  dark  passage,  where  in  an  under  tone, 
he  said,  '  Father,  I  bave  heard  ali  and  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.* 

'  Speak  up  then,  at  once,  my  good  man.' 


^j 
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'Mot  bere!  woc  lo  uà  ìi  the  master  saw  us!  Bui  I  can 
Icam  ntuch,  and  will  try  lo  come  lo-morrow  to  the  convent.' 

•  Is  there  some  project  ?  ' 

'Somclhing's  in  the  wind.  that'a  ccrtain:  I  had  already 
sospected  il;  bui  now  I  will  be  on  the  watch,  and  will  find 
OUt  ali.  Leave  ìt  to  me.  I  happen  to  see  and  bear  things  .  .  . 
strange  things  I  I  am  in  a  house  1  .  .  .  But  I  wish  (o  save 
my  soal.' 

'God  bless  youl'  said  the  friar,  soflly  prononncing  the 
bencdiction,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  servant's  head,  wh(^  J 
Ibough  much  older  than  himself,  bent  before  hìm  with  th«:l 
respect  of  a  sod.  '  God  will  reward  you,*  continued  the  frìari" 
'  don'l  fai]  Io  come  to  me  to-raorrow.' 

'I  wiU  be  sure  to  come,'  rcptied  the  servant;  'but  do  jou 
go  qaickly,  and  .  .  .  for  Heavcn's  sake  ,  .  .  doii't  betray 
me'  So  saying.  and  looking  cautìously  around,  he  went  out, 
al  lh«  otber  end  of  (he  passage,  into  a  hall  that  led  to  the 
eouri-yard  ;  and  seeing  the  coast  clear,  beckoncd  to  the  good 
friar,  whose  face  responded  lo  the  last  injunciion  more 
plalnly  than  any  protestai  ions  coiild  bave  done.  The  old  man 
poinlcd  Io  the  door,  and  the  ftiar  dcparted  without  further 
dctay. 

This  servant  had  becn  lislening  al  his  mastcr's  door.  Had 
be  done  righi?  And  was  Father  Cristoforo  righi  in  prais- 
ing  him  for  ìt?  According  to  the  commonest  and  most  gen- 
crally  reccived  rules,  it  was  a  very  dishonesl  act  ;  biit  mìght 
noi  ihis  case  be  regarded  as  an  exceplioo?  And  are  there  not 
exceptions  to  the  mosl-gencrally-received  rules? 

Thesc  are  questiona  which  we  leave  the  reader  to  resolve 
•t  his  pleasurc.  We  do  noi  prctend  to  give  judgmenl:  It  is 
enough  ihat  we  relate  facts. 

Having  reached  the  road,  and  tiimed  bis  back  opon  ibis 
wild  beast's  den,  Father  Cristoforo  breatlied  more  freely.  as 
he  hastened  down  the  descent,  his  face  flushed,  and  bis  mind, 
as  eveiy  one  may  ìmaginc,  agitatcd  and  confused  by  what  he 
had  recemly  beard  and  said.  Bm  ihe  uncxpccted  proffer  of 
Ui«  old  man  had  been  a  great  relief  to  him;  it  seemed  as  if 
Heavcn  had  given  him  a  visiblc  tokcn  of  iis  protcclion-  Here 
is  a  due.  thought  he,  Ihat  Frovidencc  has  put  Ìnto  my  hands. 
Io  tbis  very  house,  too!  and  witbout  my  even  dreaming  of 
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looking  for  onel  Engaged  in  such  thoughts,  he  raised  his 
eyes  towards  the  west,  and  seeing  the  setting  sun  already 
touching  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  was  reminded  that  the 
day  was  fast  drawing  to  a  dose.  He  therefore  quickened 
his  steps,  though  weary  and  weak,  after  the  many  annoyances 
of  the  day,  that  he  might  have  time  to  carry  back  his  intelli- 
gence, such  as  it  was,  to  his  protégés,  and  arrive  at  the  con- 
vent  bef ore  night  ;  for  this  was  one  of  the  most  absolute  and 
strictly-enforccd  rules  of  the  Capuchin  discipline. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  had  been  plans  proposed  and  de- 
bated  in  Lucials  cottage,  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  acquaint 
the  reader.  After  the  departure  of  the  friar,  the  three 
friends  remained  some  time  silent;  Lucia,  with  a  sorrowful 
heart,  preparing  the  dinner;  Renzo,  irresolute,  and  changing 
his  position  every  moment,  to  avoid  the  sight  of  her  moum- 
ful  face,  yet  without  heart  to  leave  her;  Agnese,  apparently 
intent  upon  the  reel  she  was  winding,  though,  in  fact,  she 
was  deliberating  upon  a  pian  ;  and  when  she  thought  it  suffi- 
ciente matured,  she  broke  the  silence  with  these  words  : — 

'Listen,  my  children.  If  you  have  as  much  courage  and 
dexterity  as  is  required;  if  you  will  trust  your  mother,  (this 
your  mother,  addressed  to  both,  made  Lucia's  heart  bound 
within  her,)  I  will  undcrtake  to  get  you  out  of  this  difficulty, 
better,  perhaps,  and  more  quickly  than  Father  Cristoforo, 
though  he  is  a  man.'  Lucia  stopped  and  looked  at 
her  mother  with  a  face  more  expressive  of  wonder  than 
of  confidence  in  so  magnifìcent  a  promise;  and  Renzo 
hastily  exclaimed,  'Courage?  dexterity? — teli  me,  what  can 
we  do  ?  ' 

'  If  you  were  married,'  continued  Agnese,  '  it  would  be  the 
great  difficulty  out  of  the  way — wouldn't  it  ?  and  couldn't  we 
easily  find  a  remedy  for  ali  the  rest?  ' 

'Is  there  any  doubt?'  said  Renzo:  'if  we  were  married. 
,  .  .  One  may  live  any where  ;  and,  at  Bergamo,  not  far  f rom 
bere,  a  silk-weaver  would  be  received  with  open  arms.  You 
know  how  often  my  cousin  Bortolo  has  wanted  me  to  go  and 
live  with  him,  that  I  might  make  a  fortune,  as  he  has  done; 
and  if  I  have  never  listened  to  him,  it  is  .  .  .  you  know,  be- 
cause  my  heart  was  bere.  Once  married,  we  would  ali  go 
thither  together,  and  live  in  blessed  peace,  out  of  this  villain's 
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reach,  and  far  from  lemptatìon  to  do  a  rash  deed.     Isn't  it 
trae.  Lucia  ?  ' 
'  Yes,"  said  Lucia;  'but  how?  .  .  .' 

•  As  I  bave  told  you,"  replted  Agnese.  *  Be  bold  and  expert, 
and  lite  thing  is  easy.' 

'  Easy  !  '  at  the  same  moment  exclaimed  the  two  lovers,  to 
whoni  il  had  become  so  strangcly  and  sadly  difficult. 

■  Easy,  if  you  know  how  lo  go  about  il,"  rcplied  Agnese. 
'  Listen  attentivciy  lo  me.  and  I  will  iry  and  make  you  undcr- 
stand  IL  I  bave  heard  say,  by  people  who  oughl  lo  know, 
and  I  bave  seen  il  myseU  in  one  case,  ihat  to  solemnìze  a 
marfiage.  a  curate,  of  course,  is  nccessary,  but  not  bis  good- 
will ot  conscnt  ;  it  is  enough  if  he  is  prcscnt,' 

'  How  can  ibis  be  ?  '  askcd  Renzo. 

•  Listen,  and  you  sliall  bear.  There  must  be  two  witnesses, 
nimble  and  well  agrced.  They  must  go  to  the  pricst;  the 
poinl  is  to  take  bim  by  surprise,  that  he  mayn't  havc  lime  lo 
escapc.  The  man  says,  "Signor  Curate,  this  is  niy  wife;" 
the  Horoan  says,  "  Signor  Curate,  this  is  my  husband."  Il  is 
□ccessary  tbat  the  curate  and  the  witnesses  bear  il,  and  tben 
the  marnagc  is  just  as  valid  and  sacred  as  if  the  Pope  had 
bicssed  it,  Wben  once  the  words  are  spoken,  the  curate  may 
frct.  and  fumé,  and  storm,  but  it  will  do  no  good;  you  are 
man  and  wife.' 

'  Is  it  possible?  '  exclaimed  Lucia. 

'  What  I  '  said  Agnese,  '  do  you  think  I  bave  leamt  nolbìng 
!n  the  ihiriy  years  I  was  in  the  world  before  you  ?  The  tbing 
ù  jnst  as  I  told  you;  and  a  friend  of  mine  is  a  proof  of  it, 
i  wbo,  wishing  lo  be  married  against  tbe  will  of  her  parenis, 
*  did  a*  I  was  sayìng,  and  gained  her  end.  The  curale  sua- 
pccted  it.  and  was  on  the  watch  ;  but  tbey  knew  so  well  how 
to  go  aliout  it,  that  tbey  arri v ed  just  al  ibc  righi  moment, 
xaid  ibe  words.  and  became  man  and  wife;  though  shc,  poor 
thtng  !  repcnted  of  it  before  tbree  days  were  over.' 

Il  was,  in  faci,  as  Agnese  had  reprcsenlcd  il;  marriagcs 
contradcd  in  this  manner  were  then,  and  are  even  lo  ibis 
dsj,  acknowicdgcd  valid.  As,  howcver,  ibis  cxpedicnt  was 
ttcver  rrsortvd  lo  but  by  tho.ic  wbo  had  met  with  some  obstacte 
or  refuial  in  the  ordinary  melbod.  ibc  priest  took  grcat  care 
lo  ftvoid  such  (orccd  co-operation  ;  and  ìf  one  of  tbem  hap- 
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pened  to  be  surprised  by  a  couple,  accompanied  with  witnesses, 
he  tried  every  means  of  escape,  like  Proteus  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  have  made  him  prophesy  by  force. 

'  If  it  were  true,  Lucia  !  '  said  Renzo,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
her  with  a  look  of  imploring  expectation. 

*  What  !  if  it  were  true  ?  '  replied  Agnese.  '  You  think,  then, 
I  teli  lies.  I  do  my  best  for  you,  and  am  not  believed:  very 
well;  gct  out  of  the  difficulty  as  you  can:  I  wash  my  hands 
of  it.' 

'Ah,  no!  don't  forsake  us,'  cried  Renzo.  'I  said  so  be- 
cause  it  appeared  top  good  a  thing.  I  place  myself  in  your 
hands,  and  will  consider  you  as  if  you  were  really  my  mother.' 

These  words  instantly  dispelled  the  momentary  indignation 
of  Agnese,  and  made  her  forget  a  resolution  which,  in  reality, 
had  only  been  in  word. 

'  But  why,  then,  mother,'  said  Lucia,  in  her  usuai  gentle 
manner,  'why  didn*t  this  pian  come  into  Father  Cristo foro's 
mind  ?  ' 

*  Into  his  mind  ?  '  replied  Agnese  ;  *  do  you  think  it  didn't 
come  into  his  mind?    But  he  wouldn't  speak  of  it.' 

'  Why  ?  '  demanded  they  both  at  once. 

'  Because  .  .  .  because,  if  you  must  know  it,  the  friars 
think  that  it  is  not  exactly  a  proper  thing.' 

'  How  can  it  help  standing  fìrm,  and  being  well  done,  when 
it  is  done  !  '  said  Renzo. 

'  How  can  I  teli  you  ?  '  replied  Agnese.  *  Other  people  have 
made  the  law  as  they  pleased,  and  we  poor  people  can't  under- 
stand  ali.  And  then,  how  many  things  .  .  .  See;  it  is  like 
giving  a  Christian  a  blow.  It  isn't  right,  but  when  it  is  once 
given,  not  even  the  Pope  can  recali  it.' 

'  If  it  isn't  right,'  said  Lucia,  '  we  ought  not  to  do  it.' 

'  What  !  '  said  Agnese,  '  would  I  give  you  advice  contrary 
to  the  fear  of  God?  If  it  were  against  the  will  of  your 
parents,  and  to  marry  a  rogue  .  .  .  but  when  I  am  satisfìed, 
and  it  is  to  wed  this  youth,  and  he  who  makes  ali  this  dis- 
turbance  is  a  villain,  and  the  Signor  Curate  .  .  .' 

'  It  is  as  clear  as  the  sun/  said  Renzo. 

'  One  need  not  speak  to  Father  Cristoforo,  before  doing  it,' 
continued  Agnese;  'but  when  it  is  once  done,  and  has  well 
succeeded,  what  do  you  think  the  Father  will  say  to  you? — 
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,  du^bter  t  it  was  a  sad  error,  but  il  is  done.  The  friars, 
jtm  know,  must  talk  so.  But  trust  me,  in  his  heart  he  will  he 
very  wel!  satisfied.' 

Withoul  being  able  lo  answer  such  reasontng.  Lucia  did 
not  think  it  appeared  vcry  convincing;  but  Renzo,  quite  en- 
couragcd.  said.  '  Since  it  is  thus,  the  thing  is  clone.' 

'  Gently,'  said  Agnese.  '  The  witnesses,  where  are  they 
to  be  found  ?  Thcn.  how  will  you  manage  to  gct  at  the  Signor 
Curate,  who  has  bcen  shut  up  in  his  house  two  days?  And 
how  makc  him  stand  when  you  do  get  at  him?  for  ihougb 
he  is  wcighty  enough  naturally,  I  dare  venture  to  say,  when 
he  Hccs  you  make  your  appearance  in  such  a  guise,  he  wìll 
becQme  as  nimfale  as  a  cai,  and  flee  likc  the  devil  front  holy 
water.* 

'  I  bave  found  a  way — l've  found  one,'  eried  Renio,  strik- 
ing  the  lable  vith  his  clenchcd  band,  till  he  made  the  dinner- 
(hings  quiver  and  rattlc  wiih  the  biow;  and  he  proceeded  to 
retate  his  design,  which  Agnese  cntirely  approved. 

'  It  is  ali  confusion,'  said  Lucia  :  '  it  is  not  perfectly  honest. 
Till  now  we  bave  always  acted  sincerely;  lei  us  go  on  tn 
faith.  and  God  will  help  us  ;  Father  Cristoforo  said  so.  Do 
listen  to  his  advice.' 

■  Be  guided  by  those  who  know  better  than  you,'  said 
Agnese,  gravely.  '  Whal  need  is  tbere  lo  ask  advice?  God 
bids  US  help  ourselves,  and  Ihen  He  will  hcip  us.  We  will  teli 
the  Father  ali  aboul  it  when  it  is  over." 

•  Lucia,'  said  Renio,  '  will  you  fail  me  oow?  Have  we  not 
done  ali  like  good  Christians?  Ought  we  not  now  to  have 
bcen  man  and  wife?  Didn't  the  Curate  hìmself  5x  the  day 
aad  hour?  .\nd  whose  fault  is  it,  if  we  are  now  obliged  to 
UM  a  little  cunning  ?  No.  no  :  you  won't  fail  me.  I  am  going, 
mad  will  come  back  with  an  answer."  So  saying.  he  gavc 
Lucìa  an  ìmpbring  look,  and  hastily  look  his  departure. 

It  Is  said  thal  Iroubtc  sharpens  the  wit;  and  Renzo,  who, 
io  xhv  upright  and  straightforward  path  he  had  hitherto 
foUowcd,  had  never  had  occasion  to  sharpen  his  in  any  great 
degrce,  had,  in  this  instante,  planned  a  design  (hat  would 
bave  done  honour  to  a  lawycr.  He  weni  Jircctly,  as  he  had 
I  pnrposcd,  lo  a  cottage  ncar  at  band,  belongiiig  to  a  certaiti 
,   Tonio,  wbom  he  fouiiil  busy  in  the  kitchen,  wltli  one  knee 
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resting  on  the  stand  of  a  chafing-dish,  holding  in  his  rìght 
hand  the  handle  of  a  saucepan,  that  stood  on  the  burning 
embers,  and  stirring  with  a  broken  rolling-pin,  a  little  grey 
polenta,^  of  Turkcy  flour.  The  mother,  brothcr,  and  wife  of 
Tonio,  were  seated  at  the  table  ;  and  three  or  f our  little  chil- 
dren  stood  around,  waiting,  with  eyes  eagerly  fìxed  on  the 
saucepan,  till  the  gruel  should  be  ready  to  pour  out.  But  the 
pleasure  was  wanting  which  the  sight  of  dinner  usually 
gives  to  those  who  bave  earned  it  by  hard  labour.  The 
quantity  of  the  polenta  was  rather  in  proportion  to  the  times 
than  to  the  number  and  inclinations  of  the  household;  and 
each  one  eyeing  the  common  food  with  envious  looks  of  strong 
desire,  seemed  to  be  measuring  the  extent  of  appetite  likely 
to  survive  it.  While  Renzo  was  exchanging  salutations  with' 
the  family,  Tonio  poured  out  the  polenta  into  the  wooden 
trencher  that  stood  ready  to  receive  it,  and  it  looked  like  a  little 
moon  in  a  large  circle  of  vapour.  Nevertheless,  the  women 
courteously  said  to  Renzo,  '  Will  you  take  some  with  us  ?  ' — a 
compliment  that  the  Lombard  peasant  never  fails  to  pay  to 
any  one  who  fìnds  him  at  a  meal,  even  though  the  visitor 
were  a  rich  glutton  just  risen  from  table,  and  he  were  at  the 
last  mouthful. 

*  Thank  you,'  replied  Renzo  ;  '  I  only  carne  to  say  a  word  or 
two  to  Tonio;  and  if  you  like,  Tonio,  not  to  disturb  your 
family,  we  can  go  dine  at  the  inn,  and  talk  there/  This  pro- 
posai was  as  acceptable  to  Tonio  as  it  was  unexpected;  and 
the  women,  not  unwilling,  saw  one  competitor  for  the  polenta 
removed,  and  that  the  most  formidable.  Tonio  did  not  require 
a  second  asking,  and  they  set  off  together. 

Arrived  at  the  village  inn,  they  sat  down  at  their  ease, 
perfectly  alone,  since  the  prevailing  poverty  had  banished 
ali  the  usuai  frequenters  of  this  scene  of  mirth  and  joviality. 
They  called  for  the  little  that  was  to  be  had,  and  having 
emptied  a  glass  of  wine,  Renzo  addressed  Tonio  with  an  air 
of  mystery;  '  If  you  will  do  me  a  small  favour,  I  will  do  you 
a  great  one.' 

'  What  is  it? — teli  me!  Vm  at  your  service/  replied  Tonio, 
pouring  out  another  glass  ;  '  Fm  ready  to  go  into  the  fire  for 
you  to-day.* 

^  A  thkk  fniel,  made  of  flour  tnd  water.  boUcd  together. 
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"You  are  in  debt  twenty-five  lìvres  to  the  Signor  Curate  for 
the  rent  of  his  field  ihat  you  worked  last  year.' 

'  Ah.  Renzo,  Renzo  I  you' ve  spoìled  your  kindness.  Why 
did  you  rcinind  me  o(  il  now?  You" ve  put  to  flight  ali  my 
good  wiU  towards  you.' 

■  If  I  reminded  you  of  your  debt,'  said  Renzo,  '  it  is  because 
1  intcnd.  if  you  Hke,  to  give  you  the  means  of  paying  il," 

'  Do  you  rcally  mean  so?  ' 

'  I  do  rcaily.     Well,  are  you  contenl  ?  '  , 

'  Contenl  ?  I  should  think  so,  indeed  1  if  it  were  for  no  other 
rcason  than  to  gel  rid  of  those  tormenting  looks  and  shakes 
o!  the  liead  the  Signor  Curate  givcs  me  every  time  I  meet 
him.  And  then  il  is  always — "Tonio,  remember;  Tonio,  when 
sball  I  see  you  to  settle  this  business?  "  He  goes  so  far,  that, 
when  he  fixes  his  cyes  upon  me  in  preaching,  l'm  half  afraid 
he  wilt  say  pubticly:  Those  twenty-five  livresl  I  wish  the 
tweoty-6ve  livres  were  far  away  1  And  thèn  he  wil!  bave  lo 
give  me  back  my  wife's  gold  necklace,  and  I  couid  change  il 
into  so  much  polenta.    Bui  .  .  .' 

'  Btit,  if  you'll  do  me  a  little  service,  the  twcnty-fivc  livres 
are  ready.' 

*  With  ali  my  heart  ;  go  on.' 

'  But  I  .  .  .'  said  Renzo,  laying  his  finger  across  bis  Itps. 
,       '  Need  you  teli  me  ihat?    You  know  me.' 
I       *  The  Signor  Curate  has  been  staritng  some  absurd  objcc- 
'  tions,  to  delay  my  marriage.    They  teli  me  for  certain,  that 
if  we  go  before  him  wilh  two  witnesses,  and  I  say,  This  is  my 
wife;  and  Lucia.  This  is  my  husband;  the  marriage  is  valid. 
Do  you  understand  me?' 
'  You  want  me  to  go  as  a  witness?' 

I      '  And  you  will  pay  the  twenty-five  livres  for  me?  ' 

I      •  Tbal  is  what  I  raean." 

'       *  He's  a  goose  that  wotild  fail.' 

*  Bttt  we  must  find  anoiher  witness," 

'I  bave  html  That  young  elowniah  brother  of  mine, 
Gervasc,  will  do  atiything  I  bid  him,  You'll  pay  him  with 
KMnething  to  drink?  ' 

'And  Io  eat,  too,*  replied  Renzo.  "  We'll  bnng  him  hcre 
to  niake  merry  with  va.   But  will  he  know  vrhat  to  do  ?  ' 
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'  ni  teach  him.    You  know  I  bave  got  bis  sbare  of  brains.' 

*  To-morrow  .  .  .' 
'  WclL' 

*  Towards  evening  .  .  .' 

*  Very  well/ 

*  But  !  .  .  /  said  Renzo,  again  putting  bis  finger  on  bis 
lips. 

*  Pob  !'  replied  Tonio,  bending  bis  bead  on  bis  rigbt  sboul- 
der,  and  raising  bis  left  band,  witb  a  look  tbat  seemed  to  say, 
Do  you  doubt  me  ? 

'But  if  your  wife  questions  you,  as  without  doubt  sbe 
will  .  .  / 

*  I  owe  ray  wife  some  lies,  and  so  many,  tbat  I  don't  know 
if  I  shall  e  ver  manage  to  balance  tbe  account.  Vìi  find  some 
idle  story  to  put  ber  beart  at  rest,  I  warrant  you.' 

*  To-morrow,'  said  Renzo,  *we  will  make  arrangements,  tbat 
evcrything  may  go  on  smootbly.' 

So  saying,  they  left  tbe  inn,  Tonio  bending  bis  steps  bome- 
wards,  and  contriving  some  tale  to  relate  to  tbe  women,  and 
Renzo  to  give  an  account  of  tbe  concerted  arrangements. 

In  tbe  mean  wbile,  Agnese  bad  been  vainly  endeavouring 
to  convince  ber  daughter.  To  every  argument.  Lucia  opposed 
one  side  or  otber  of  ber  dilemma;  eitber  the  thing  is  wrong, 
and  we  ougbt  not  to  do  it,  or  it  is  not  wrong,  and  wby  not 
teli  it  to  Fatber  Cristoforo  ? 

Renzo  arrived  quite  triumpbant,  and  reported  bis  success, 
fìnisbing  witb  a  ahnf — a  Milanese  interjection  which  signi- 
fies — Am  I  a  man  or  not  ?  can  you  find  a  better  pian  ?  would 
it  ever  bave  entered  your  bead?  and  a  bundred  otber  sucb 
things. 

Lucia  sbook  ber  bead  doubtfully;  but  tbe  otber  two  en- 
tbusiasts  paid  little  attention  to  it,  as  one  does  to  a  cbild 
wben  one  despairs  of  making  it  understand  ali  tbe  reasons 
of  a  tbing,  and  determines  to  induce  it  by  entreaties  or 
autbority  to  do  as  it  is  required. 

'  It  goes  on  well,'  said  Agnese,  '  very  well  ;  but  .  .  .  you 
baven't  tbougbt  of  everytbing.' 

'  Wbat  is  wanting?  '  replied  Renzo. 

'  Perpetua  !— you  baven't  tbougbt  of  Perpetua  !  Sbe  will 
admit  Tonio  and  bis  brother  well  enougb,  but  you— you  two — 
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just  Lbiak!  You  will  bave  lo  ketp  her  al  a  dìstance,  as  one 
kecps  a  boy  froni  a  pear-lree  full  of  ripe  fruit.' 

'  How  sliail  we  managc  ?  '  said  Renzo,  beginning  to  Ihink. 

'See,  now!  /  bave  thought  o£  that,  loo;  I  wi!l  go  wUh  you; 
and  I  bave  a  secret  that  will  draw  her  away,  and  engagé  her, 
so  ihat  sbe  sha'n't  see  you,  and  you  can  go  in.  l'Il  cali  her 
oul,  and  will  touch  a  chord  .  .  .  You  shall  see.' 

■  Bless  you  !  '  exclaimed  Renzo  ;  '  I  atways  said  you  are  our 
help  in  cverything.' 

*  But  ali  ibis  is  of  no  use,'  said  Agnese,  '  uniess  we  can  per- 
suade Lucia,  wbo  persists  in  sayìng  it  is  a  sin.' 

Renzo  broughl  in  ali  bis  eloquence  to  bis  aid,  but  Lucia 
coniinued  immovable. 

■  I  catinot  answcr  ali  your  arguments.'  said  shc;  "but  I  s-sc 
that,  to  do  what  you  want,  we  sball  bc  obliged  to  use  a  great 
deal  of  dìsguisc  falsebood.  and  deceit.  Ah,  Renzo  I  we  didn't 
begin  so.  I  wish  to  be  your  wife  ' — and  sbe  couid  never 
pronounce  thts  word,  or  give  expression  to  tbis  desire,  wilh- 
oul  a  deep  flush  overspreading  ber  check — '  I  wish  to  be  your 
wifc.  but  in  tbe  right  way— in  the  fear  of  God.  at  the  aitar. 
L«  US  leave  ali  to  Hiin  who  is  above.  Do  you  tbink  He  can- 
nol  find  tneans  io  belp  us  betler  than  we.  wich  ali  these  deceit- 
ful  ways?  And  why  make  a  mystery  of  it  to  Fathcr 
Cristoforo  ?  " 

Tbe  dispute  was  stili  prolonged,  and  sccmcd  not  likely  to 
come  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  when  tbe  hasty  tread  of  sandals. 
and  tbe  sound  of  a  rustling  cassock,  rcsembling  the  noise 
produced  by  cepcated  gusts  of  wind  in  a  slackened  saìl,  an- 
nounccd  the  approacb  of  Fathcr  Cristoforo.  There  was 
instant  silence.  and  Agnese  had  scarcely  lime  to  whisper  in 
Lucia 's  ear,  "  Be  surc  you  say  nothing  about  it." 


CHAPTER  VII 

FATHER  CRISTOFORO  arrivcd  with  the  air  of  a  good 
general,  who  having  lost  an  important  battle,  without 
any  fault  on  his  part,— distressed,  but  not  discour- 
aged;  thoughtful,  but  not  confounded;  retreating,  but  not 
put  to  flight;  turns  his  steps  where  necessity  calls  for  his 
presence,  forti fying  threatened  quarters,  regulating  his 
troops,  and  giving  new  orders. 

'  Peace  be  with  you  !  '  said  he,  as  he  entered.  '  There  is 
nothing  to  hope  from  man;  you  bave  there f ore  more  need 
to  trust  in  God,  and  I  bave  already  had  a  pledge  of  His 
protection.' 

Although  none  of  the  party  had  anticipated  much  from 
Father  Cristoforo's  attempt,  (since,  to  see  a  powerful  noble- 
man  desist  from  an  act  of  oppression,  unless  he  were  over- 
come  by  a  superior  power,  from  regard  to  the  entreaties  of 
a  disarmed  suppliant,  was  rather  an  unheard-of,  than  a  rare, 
occurrence,)  yet  the  melancholy  certainty  came  as  a  blow 
upon  them  ali.  Their  heads  involuntarily  drooped,  but 
anger  quickly  prevailed  over  depression  in  Renzo's  mind. 
The  announcement  found  him  already  wounded  and  irritated 
by  a  succession  of  painful  surprises,  fallacious  attempts,  and 
disappointed  hopes,  and,  above  ali,  exasperated  at  this 
moment  by  the  repulses  of  Lucia. 

'  I  should  like  to  know,'  said  he,  gnashing  his  teeth  and 
raising  his  voice  as  he  had  never  before  done  in  the  pres- 
ence  of  Father  Cristoforo;  'I  should  like  to  know  what 
reasons  this  dog  gives  for  asserting  ...  for  asserting  that 
my  bride  should  not  be  my  bride  ?  ' 

'  Poor  Renzo  !  '  replied  the  f  riar,  with  a  look  and  accent 
of  pity  that  kindly  recommended  peaceableness  ;  '  if  the  pow- 
erful who  do  such  deeds  of  injustice,  were  always  obliged 
to  give  their  reasons,  things  would  not  be  as  they  are.' 

'  Did  the  dog  then  say  that  he  would  not,  because  he  would 
not?' 

'  He  didn't  even  say  that,  my  poor  f ellow  !    It  would  be 
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mething,  if,  to  comniit  iniquity,  they  were  obliged  openly 
to  confess  it.' 

'But  be  must  bave  told  you  something;  what  did  ihia  in- 
femal  firebrand  say  ?  ' 

'  I  hcard  bis  words,  but  I  cannot  repeat  them  to  you. 
The  word»  of  a  powerful  wìcked  man  are  violent,  but  con- 
tradictory.  He  can  be  angry  that  you  are  suspicious  of  him, 
and  al  tlie  same  time  make  you  feel  tliat  your  suspicìons 
are  weII-(ounded  ;  he  can  tnsult  you,  and  cali  bimself 
offcnded;  ridtcule  you,  and  ask  your  opinion;  threaten,  and 
complain;  be  irsolent,  and  irreprehensible.  Ask  no  more. 
He  neither  mentioned  the  name  of  this  innocent,  nor  your 
own  ;  he  did  noi  even  appcar  to  know  you,  nor  did  he  say  he 
designcd  anylhing;  but  ...  but  I  understood  too  well  (hat 
he  is  imraovable.  However,  eonfidence  in  God,  you  poor 
creatures  !  '  tuming  to  Agnese  and  Lucia,  '  don't  gtvc  up  in 
despair  !  And  you,  Renzo  ...  oh  !  believe  me,  I  can  put 
myself  in  your  place;  I  can  feel  what  passes  ìn  your  hcart. 
"But,  paiience;  it  ìs  a  poor  word,  a  bitter  one  to  those  who 
bave  no  faith  ;  but  you — will  you  noi  allow  God  one  day.  two 
days.  or  whatcver  time  He  may  plcase  lo  take  to  clear  you 
and  giveyou  juslìce?  The  lime  is  His;  and  He  has  promised 
DS  mach.  Leave  Hira  to  work,  Renzo;  and  .  .  .  believe  me, 
I  already  bave  a  due  that  may  Jead  to  somethìng  for  your 
help.  I  cannot  teli  you  more  al  present.  To-morrow  I 
sfaall  noi  come  bere;  I  musi  be  at  the  convent  ali  day,  for 
you.  You,  Renzo,  try  to  come  to  me;  or  ìf,  by  any  un- 
forcseen  accident,  you  cannot.  send  a  trustworthy  man,  or 
a  lad  of  dtscrclion,  by  whom  I  may  let  you  know  what  may 
happen.  It  grows  dark  ;  I  shall  have  to  malte  baste  to  reach 
the  convent.    Failb,  courage,  and  good  night.' 

Having  saìd  this,  he  hastily  left  them,  and  made  his 
way  rapidly  along  a  crooked,  stony  by-path,  that  he  mìght 
not  be  late  at  the  convent.  and  run  the  risk  of  a  severe 
rcprimand,  or,  what  would  have  grìeved  him  more,  the  ìn- 
lìiction  of  a  penante,  which  might  have  disabled  him  on  the 
morrow  from  any  undertakitig  which  the  servìce  of  his 
proicges  [night  require. 

'  Did  you  bear  what  he  said  about  ...  I  don't  know  what 
.  .  .  about  a  due  that  he  had  in  hand  to  help  us?'  said 
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Lucia.  '  It  is  best  to  trust  in  him  ;  he  is  a  man  who,  if  he 
promises  ten  .  .  .' 

'  I  know  there  is  not  his  like/  interrupted  Agnese  ;  '  but  he 
ought  to  bave  spoken  more  clearly,  or,  at  least,  taken  me 
aside  and  told  me  what  it  was/ 

'  Idle  prating  !  FU  put  an  end  to  it,  that  I  will  !  '  inter- 
rupted Renzo,  in  his  turn,  as  he  paced  furiously  up  and 
down  the  room,  with  a  look  and  tone  that  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  bis  words. 

*  Oh,  Renzo  !  '  exclaimed  Lucia. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  cried  Agnese. 

*  Why  need  I  teli  you?  Vìi  put  an  end  to  it  !  Though  he 
has  a  hundred,  a  thousand  devils  in  bis  soul,  he*s  flesh  and 
blood,  after  ali/ 

'  No,  no  I  f or  Heaven's  sake  !  •  .  .'  began  Lucia,  but  tears 
choked  her  utterance. 

'  This  is  not  proper  language,  even  in  jest,'  replied  Agnese. 

'  In  jest  !  '  cried  Renzo,  planting  himself  directly  before 
Agnese,  as  sbe  sat,  and  fixing  on  her  two  fearful-looking 
eyes.    '  In  jest  !  you  sball  see  whether  I  am  in  jest  or  not.' 

'Ah,  Renzo  1  *  said  Lucia,  scarcely  able  to  articulate  for 
sobs,  '  I  never  saw  you  so  before.' 

'  Don't  talk  so,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  '  replied  Agnese,  bas- 
tily,  lowering  ber  voice.  '  Don't  you  remember  bow  many 
arms  he  has  at  his  bidding?  And  then,  there  is  always 
justice  to  be  had  against  the  poor  .  .  .  God  de  f end  tbem  !  ' 

'I  will  get  justice  for  myself,  I  will.  It  is  time  now. 
The  tbing  isn't  easy,  I  know.  The  ruffian  is  well  defended, 
dog  that  he  is  !  I  know  how  it  is  :  but  never  mind.  Patience 
and  resolution  .  .  .  and  the  time  will  soon  arrive.  Yes,  I 
will  get  justice.  FU  free  the  country,  and  people  will  bless 
me  !    And  then  in  four  bounds  .  .  / 

The  horror  of  Lucia  at  these  explicit  declarations  re- 
pressed  ber  sobs,  and  inspired  ber  with  courage  to  speak. 
Raising  from  her  hands  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  she  ad- 
dressed  Renzo  in  a  moumful,  but  resolute  tone:  'You  no 
longer  care,  then,  about  having  me  for  your  wife?  I  prom- 
ised  myself  to  a  youth  who  had  the  f  ear  of  God  :  but  a  man 
wbo  bas  .  .  .  were  be  safe  from  ali  justice  and  vengeance, 
were  he  the  son  of  a  king  .  .  / 
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[il.  hU  facp  more  than  evtr  con- 
t  havc  yoii,  Ihcn;  biit  he  sha'n't 
thoul  you,  ai)cl  he  ìn  the  abode 


'  Vcry  wcll  1  ■  crietl  Rti 
vulsed  wilh  fury  ;  '  I  woi 
eitfaer.  1  wil]  be  here  ^ 
ot  .  .  : 

"Ah,  no,  for  pity's  sake.  don't  say  so  ;  don't  look  so  furious  ! 
No,  no,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  thus,"  excUimcd  Lucia, 
wccping.  and  joining  her  hands  in  an  attitude  of  earnest 
supplicaiion  :  while  Agnese  repeatediy  called  him  by  nanie. 
and  seized  hold  of  bis  shoulders,  bis  arms,  and  bis  hands, 
to  pacify  him.  He  stood  immovable,  thoughtful,  almost 
ovcrcorae  at  the  sight  of  Lucia's  imploring  countenance  ; 
then,  suddenly  gazed  at  her  stemty.  drew  back,  slretched  out 
his  arm.  and  pointing  witb  his  finger  towards  ber,  burst 
forth:  'Her!  ycs.  he  wants  her!     He  must  die!' 

'And  /.  whal  harm  have  t  done  you.  tbat  you  should  kill 
mef  said  Lucia,  throwing  hersclf  on  her  knees 

"  You  !  '  said  he,  with  a  voice  espressive  of  anger,  though 
of  a  far  diffcrent  nature  :  '  you  !  what  good  do  you  wish  me  ? 
What  proof  bave  you  given  me?  Haven't  I  begged,  and 
begged,  and  begged  ?  .  .  .  Have  1  been  able  to  obtaìn  ,  .  .' 

"Ycs,  yes,"  rcplied  shc,  preci  pi  ta  tely  ;  'I  will  go  to  the 
Curatc's  lo-morrow;  I  will  go  now,  if  you  like.  On!y  be 
yourself  again.  I  will  go.' 

'You  promise  me?'  said  Renzo,  bis  voice  and  expression 
EWidered  in  an  instant  more  human. 

'  I  promise  you.' 

■  You  have  promised  me?" 

*  Thanks  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord  1  '  exclaimed  Agnese,  doubty 
saiisfied. 

Did  Renzo,  in  the  niidst  of  bis  anger,  disccm  the  advan- 
tage  ihat  might  be  laken  of  Lucia's  terror?  And  did  he  noi 
practise  a  little  anifice  to  increasc  it,  tbat  he  might  use  this 
advantage?  Our  author  protesis  he  knows  nothing  about 
ihe  matter;  nor.  I  think,  did  even  Renzo  himself  know  vcry 
well.  At  any  rate,  he  was  imdoubledly  enraged  beyond 
neasure  with  Don  Rodrigo,  and  ardently  desired  Lucia's 
conscnt  ;  and  when  two  powerf ul  passìons  struggle  togcther 
in  a  man'a  mind,  no  one,  not  cvcn  the  most  patient,  can 
always  clearly  disccm  one  voice  from  the  other,  or  say.  with 
cenainty,  which  of  tbcm  prcdominates. 
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'  I  have  promised  you/  replied  Lucia,  with  an  accent 
of  timid  and  afìfectionate  reproof;  'but  you  have  also 
promised  not  to  make  any  disturbante — to  submit  yourself 
to  Father  .  .  / 

'  Come,  now,  for  whose  sake  did  I  get  into  a  passion?  Do 
you  want  to  draw  back?  And  will  you  oblige  me  to  do  a 
rash  thing?' 

'  No,  no,'  said  Lucia,  ready  to  relapse  into  ber  former 
fears.  '  I  have  promised,  and  I  will  not  draw  back.  But 
see  how  you  have  made  me  promise  ;  God  f orbid  that  .  •  .' 

'  Why  will  you  prophesy  evil,  Lucia  ?  God  knows  we  do 
no  wrong  to  anybody/ 

'  Promise  me,  at  least,  this  shall  be  the  last  time.' 

'  I  promise  you,  upon  my  word.' 

'  But  this  once  you  will  stand  by  him,'  said  Agnese. 

Here  the  author  confesses  bis  ignorance  of  another  mat- 
ter,  and  that  is,  whether  Lucia  was  absolutely,  and  on  every 
account,  dissatisfied  at  being  obliged  to  give  ber  consent. 
We  follow  bis  example,  and  leave  the  point  undecided. 

Renzo  would  willingly  have  prolonged  the  conversation, 
and  allotted  their  several  parts  in  the  proceedings  of'the 
morrow;  but  it  was  already  dark,  and  the  women  wished 
him  good  night,  as  they  thought  it  scarcely  decorous  that 
he  should  remain  any  longer  with  them  at  so  late  an  hour. 

The  night  was  passed  by  ali  three  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected,  considering  that  it  followed  a  day  of  such  excite- 
ment  and  mis fortune,  and  preceded  one  fìxed  upon  for  an 
important  undertaking  of  doubtful  issue.  Renzo  made  bis 
appearance  early  next  moming,  and  concerted  with  the 
women,  or  rather  with  Agnese,  the  grand  operations  of  the 
evening,  altemately  suggesting  and  removing  difficulties, 
foreseeing  obstacles,  and  both  beginning,  by  tums,  to  de- 
scribe  the  scene  as  if  they  were  relating  a  past  event.  Lucia 
listened;  and,  without  approving  in  words  what  she  could 
not  agree  to  in  ber  heart,  promised  to  do  as  well  as  she 
was  able. 

'Are  you  going  down  to  the  convcnt  to  see  Father  Cristo- 
foro, as  he  bid  you,  last  night?  '  said  Agnese  to  Renzo. 

'  Not  I,'  replied  he  ;  '  you  know  what  disceming  eyes  the 
Father  has;  he  will  read  in  my  looks,  as  if  it  were  wrìtten 
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tD  a  hook,  Ihat  Ihcre's  somelhiiig  in  the  wind;  and  ìf  he 
bcgins  to  question  me,  I  can't  gct  off  it  easily.    And,  besidcs, 
1  nnut  siay  hcre  lo  arrangc  mattcrs,    It  wil!  be  better  fof 
70U  to  send  soniebody.' 
'  I  will  send  Menico.' 

*  Very  well,'  replied  Renzo  ;  and  he  set  off  lo  arrange 
mattcrs,  as  he  had  said. 

Agnese  went  to  a  neighbourtng  cottage  to  ask  (or  Menico, 
a  sprightly  and  very  scnsible  lad  for  bis  age,  who,  ihrough 
the  medium  of  cousins  and  sisters-in-law,  carne  to  be  a  sort 
of  ncphew  to  the  dame.  She  asked  his  parents  for  him,  as 
for  a  Ioan,  and  begged  she  mìght  keep  him  the  whofe  day, 
'  for  a  parliciilar  service,'  said  she.  Having  obtained  per- 
mission,  she  led  him  to  her  kitchen,  gave  him  his  breakfast, 
and  bid  him  go  io  Pescarenico,  and  present  himself  to  Father 
Cristoforo,  who  wouid  send  him  back  wilh  a  message  at  the 
righi  lime.  '  Father  Cristoforo,  that  fine  old  man,  you  know, 
wilh  a  while  beard.  who  is  called  the  Saint  .  ,  .' 

*  I  underaland.'  said  Menico  ;  '  he  who  spcaks  so  kindty  lo 
the  children.  and  somelimes  gives  them  pictures.' 

■Just  so.  Menico.  And  Ìf  he  bids  you  wait  some  lime  at 
the  convent.  don't  wander  away  ;  and  be  sure  you  don't  go 
with  other  boys  to  ihe  lake  lo  throw  stones  into  the  water, 
nor  lo  watch  them  fish,  nor  to  play  with  the  nets  hung  up  to 
dry,  nor  .  .  .' 

'  Poh,  aunt  ;  I  am  no  longer  a  child,' 

'  U'ell,  be  pnident  ;  and  when  you  come  back  with  the 
aaswer  .  .  .  look;  these  Iwo  fine  new  parfagliole  are  for 
jrou." 

'  Give  me  them  now,  ihat  ,  .  ,' 
1     '  No.  no,  you  will  play  with  them.     Go,  and  behave  wcH, 
lh«  you  may  bave  some  more' 

Ili  the  eourse  of  ihis  long  moming  many  strange  thìngs 
ha(q>ened  which  roused  not  a  Utile  suspicion  in  the  already- 
dìsturbed  minds  o(  Agnese  and  Lucia.  A  beggar,  neìther 
ihin  nor  ragged,  as  they  generally  were.  and  of  somewhat 
dark  and  siuister  aspect,  carne  and  asked  alms,  in  God's 
name,  ai  the  samc  timc  looking  narrowly  around.  A  piece 
of  bread  was  given  him.  which  be  received,  and  placed  in 
hi]  basket,  wilh  ilUdissembled  indìflerence.    He  then  loiiere^ 
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and  made  many  inquiries,  with  a  tnixed  air  of  impudence 
and  hesitation,  to  which  Agnese  endeavoured  to  make  replies 
exactly  contrary  to  the  truth.  When  about  to  depart,  he 
pretended  to  mistake  the  door,  and  went  to  that  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  glancing  hastily  upwards,  as  well  as  he  could. 
On  their  calling  him  back — *  Hey  I  hey  !  where  are  you  going, 
my  good  man  ? — this  way  I  '  he  turned  and  went  out  by  the 
door  that  was  pointed  out  to  him,  excusing  himself  with  a 
submission,  and  an  afìfected  humility,  that  ili  accorded  with 
the  fìerce  and  hard  features  of  his  face.  After  his  depar- 
ture,  they  continued  to  mark,  from  time  to  time,  other  sus- 
picious  and  strange  fìgures.  It  was  not  easy  to  discem  what 
kind  of  men  they  were  ;  yet  stili  they  could  not  believe  them 
to  be  the  unpretending  passers-by  they  wished  to  appear. 
One  would  enter  under  pretence  of  asking  the  way  ;  others, 
arriving  at  the  door,  slackened  their  pace,  and  peeped 
through  the  little  yard  into  the  room,  as  if  wishing  to  see 
without  exciting  suspicion.  At  last,  towards  noon,  these 
annoying  and  alarming  appearahces  ceased.  Agnese  got  up 
occasionally,  and  crossed  the  little  yard  to  the  street-door, 
to  reconnoitre  ;  and  after  looking  anxiously  around  on  either 
side,  returned  with  the  intelligence,  *  There's  nobody  ;  * 
words  which  she  uttered  with  pleasure,  and  Lucia  heard  with 
satisfaction,  neither  one  nor  the  other  knowing  exactly  the 
reason  why.  But  an  undefìned  disquietude  haunted  their 
steps,  and,  with  Lucia  especially,  in  some  degree  cooled  the 
courage  they  had  summoned  up  for  the  proceedings  of  the 
evening. 

The  reader,  however,  must  be  told  something  more  definite 
about  these  mysterious  wanderers;  and  to  relate  it  in  order, 
we  must  tum  back  a  step  or  two,  and  fìnd  Don  Rodrigo, 
whom  we  left  yesterday  after  dinner  by  himself,  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  his  palace,  after  the  departure  of  Father 
Cristoforo. 

Don  Rodrigo,  as  we  bave  said,  paced  backwards  and  for- 
wards  with  long  strides  in  this  spacious  apartment,  sur- 
rounded  on  ali  sides  by  the  family  portraits  of  many  genera- 
tions.  When  he  reached  the  wall  and  turned  round,  his 
eye  rested  upon  the  figure  of  one  of  his  warlike  ancestors, 
the  terror  of  his  enemies,  and  of  his  own  soldiers  ;  who,  with 
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a  slern  grim  countcnaucc,  liis  short  haìr  standing  crect  from 
forehead,  his  large  sharp  whiskcrs  covcring  his  checks, 
and  his  hooked  chin.  siood  like  a  warrior,  clothed  in  a  com- 
plete sult  of  Steel  armour,  with  hìs  rìght  band  pressing  his 
side,  and  the  left  grasping  tlie  hilt  of  his  sword.  Don 
Rodrigo  gazed  upon  it,  and  when  he  arrived  beneath  it, 
and  tiimed  back,  beheld  before  him  another  of  his  fore- 
(atbers.  a  magistrate,  and  the  terror  Of  litigants,  scatcd  in 
a  high  chair,  covcred  with  crimson  velvet,  envelopcd  in  an 
amjile  blacic  robe,  so  that  he  was  entirely  black.  excepting 
lor  a  whitc  collar,  with  two  large  bands,  and  a  lining  of 
sable,  tumed  wrong  side  outwards,  (this  was  the  disUnclive 
mark  of  senators,  but  oiiìy  worn  in  winler;  for  which  reason 
the  picturc  of  a  senator  in  summer-clolhtng  is  nevcr  met 
witii,)  squalid,  and  frowning;  he  held  in  his  band  a  mcmo- 
rial,  and  secmcd  io  be  saying,  '  We  shall  see.'  On  the  one 
hand  was  a  matron,  ihe  terror  of  her  maids;  on  the  olhcr, 
an  abbot.  ihe  terror  of  his  monks;  in  short,  they  wcre  al! 
persona  who  had  been  objects  of  terror  whìle  alivc,  and 
who  now  inspired  dread  by  their  likenesses.  In  tlie  presence 
of  such  remembrancers,  Don  Rodrigo  bccame  enraged  and 
ashamed.  as  he  reflectcd  that  a  friar  had  darcd  lo  come  lo 
him  with  the  parablc  of  Nathan;  and  his  mind  couid  iind 
no  peace.  He  woiild  forni  a  pian  of  revcnge.  and  ihen  aban- 
don  it  ;  seck  how.  at  the  same  time,  to  satisfy  his  passìon, 
■ad  what  he  called  bis  honour;  and  sometimes,  hearing  the 
b<^iining  of  the  prophecy  resounding  in  his  ears,  he  would 
involtmtarily  shudder,  and  be  almosl  inclìiied  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  the  two  satisfactìons.  At  tasi,  for  the  sake  of  doìng 
■omelhing,  he  called  a  servant.  and  desircd  him  to  makc 
an  apology  for  him  to  the  company,  and  to  say  that  he  was 
detaioe'd  by  urgent  business.  The  servant  rctumed  with  the 
inicUigencc  that  the  gcntlemen.  having  left  ihcir  compli- 
ntents.  had  lakcn  their  leavc. 

•And  Count  Attilio?"  askcd  Don  Rodrigo,  stili  pacìng  the 
rootn. 

*  He  Icfl  with  the  gcntlemen,  illusirious  Signor.' 

'  Vcry  wcll  ;  sìk  followcrs  lo  accorapany  me — qiiickly  !  my 
■word,  cloak  and  hat,  immediately  1  ' 

Tbe  servant  rcplicd  by  a  bow  and  withdrew,  retuming 
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shortly  with  a  rich  sword,  which  his  master  buckled  on,  a 
doak  which  he  threw  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  hat,  oma- 
mented  with  lofty  plumes,  which  he  placed  on  his  head,  and 
fastened  with  a  haughty  air.  He  then  moved  forward,  and 
found  the  six  bravoes  at  the  door,  completely  armed,  who, 
making  way  for  him,  with  a  low  bow,  foUowed  as  his  train. 
More  surly,  more  haughty,  and  more  supercilious  than  usuai, 
he  left  his  palace,  and  took  the  way  towards  Lecco,  amidst 
the  salutations  and  profound  bòws  of  the  peasants  he  hap- 
pened  to  meet;  and  the  ill-mannered  wight  who  would  have 
ventured  to  pass  without  taking  off  his  hat,  might  consider 
he  had  purchased  the  exemption  at  a  cheap  rate,  had  the 
bravoes  in  the  train  been  contented  merely  to  enforce  respect 
by  a  blow  on  the  head.  To  these  salutations  Don  Rodrigo 
made  no  acknowledgment  ;  but  to  men  of  higher  rank,  though 
stili  indisputably  inferior  to  his  own,  he  replied  with  con- 
strained  courtesy.  He  did  not  chance  this  time,  but  when 
he  did  happen  to  meet  with  the  Spanish  Signor,  the  Gov- 
emor  of  the  Castle,  the  salutations  were  equally  profound 
on  both  sides  ;  it  was  like  the  meeting  of  two  potentates,  who 
have  nothing  to  share  between  them,  yet,  for  convenience 
sake,  pay  respect  to  each  other's  rank.  To  pass  away  the 
tìme,  and,  by  the  sight  of  far  different  faces  and  behaviour, 
to  banish  the  image  of  the  friar,  which  continually  haunted 
his  mind.  Don  Rodrigo  entered  a  house  where  a  large  party 
was  assembled,  and  where  he  was  received  with  that  officious 
and  respectful  cordiality  reserved  for  those  who  are  greatly 
courted,  and  greatly  feared.  Late  at  night  he  retumed  to 
his  own  palace,  and  found  that  Count  Attilio  had  just  ar- 
rived;  and  they  sat  down  to  supper  together,  Don  Rodrigo 
buried  in  thought,  and  very  silent 

'^Cousin,  when  will  you  pay  your  wager?'  asked  Count 
Attilio,  in  a  malicious,  and  at  the  same  time  rallying,  tone, 
as  soon  as  the  table  was  cleared,  and  the  servants  had 
departed. 

'  St.  Martin  has  not  yet  passed.' 

*  Well,  remember  you  will  have  to  pay  it  soon  ;  for  ali  the 
saints  in  the  calendar  will  pass  before  .  .  .' 

*  This  has  to  be  seen  yet' 

'  Cousin,  you  want  to  play  the  politician  ;  but  I  understand 
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ali:  Knd  I  am  so  ccriain  of  having  won  my  wager,  tlial  I  ani 
ready  to  lay  another.' 

■  Wliat  f  ' 

'  That  the  Father  ...  the  Fathcr  ...  1  mcan,  in  short, 
Ihat  this  friar  has  converted  yoa.' 

'  Il  Ì9  a  mere  fancy  of  your  own.' 

•  Converted,  cousiii  ;  converted,  I  say.  I,  for  my  part,  am 
dclighled  at  it.  VVhai  a  fine  sight  il  will  be  to  see  you  quitc 
penitenl,  with  downcast  eyes  !  And  what  triumph  for  thia 
F»tlicr!  How  proudly  he  must  bave  returned  to  the  con- 
velli t  You  are  not  such  fish  as  they  catch  every  day,  nor 
in  c%'ery  net.  You  tnay  bc  sure  they  will  bring  you  forward 
as  an  example  ;  aod  when  they  go  on  a  missìon  to  some  little 
dKtancc,  they  will  talk  of  yoiir  acis,  1  can  fancy  I  bear 
ihem.'  And.  speaking  through  bis  nose,  accompanying  ibe 
words  with  caricaturcd  gestures,  be  contintted,  in  a  sennon- 
like  Ione.  "  In  a  ccrtain  pan  of  the  world,  which  from 
motives  of  high  respect  we  forbear  lo  name.  there  lived.  my 
dear  hearers,  and  tbere  stili  lives.  a  dissolute  gentleman,  the 
friend  of  women  ralhcr  ihan  of  good  men,  who.  accustomcd 
to  make  no  dìstìnciions,  had  set  his  eyes  upon  ,  .  ." 

'  That  will  do  .  .  .  enough,'  interrupted  Don  Rodrigo,  half 
amuaed  and  half  annoyed:  '  If  you  wish  lo  repeat  tbe  wager, 
I  am  ready,  too.' 

'Indcedl  perhaps,  then,  you  bave  converted  the  Fatber?" 

'  Don't  talk  to  me  about  bim  :  and  as  to  the  bet,  Saint 
Martin  will  deddc;.'  The  curiosily  of  the  Count  wras  aroused  ; 
he  pui  numberless  questions,  but  Don  Rodrigo  contrtvcd  to 
,  evade  ihem  ali,  rcterrìng  evciything  lo  the  day  of  dccision, 
and  onvilling  to  communicate  designa  wbicb  were  neither 
begun  nor  absolutely  dctermined  upon. 

"Ncxt  morning,  Don  Rodrigo  was  himself  again.  Tbe  sligbl 
coropuaction  ibat  '  a  day  tvilì  come  '  had  awakencd  in  his 
mJnd.  had  vanished  with  the  dreams  of  ihe  night;  and  noth- 
ing  rcmaincd  but  a  feeling  of  dccp  indignation.  rcndered 
more  vivid  by  remorse  for  bis  passing  weakness.  The  re- 
membrance  of  his  late  almost-triumphant  walk,  of  tbe  pro- 
found  salutations,  and  the  reception s  he  bad  mei  with, 
togctbcf  with  the  rallyìng  of  hts  cotuin,  had  contributed 
not  a  Utile  to  renew  his  former  spirit     Hardly  risen,  be 
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sent  for  Griso. — Something  importante — thought  the  servant 
to  whom  the  order  was  given;  for  the  man  who  bore  this 
assumed  name  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  head  of 
the  bravoes,  to  whom  the  boldest  and  most  dangerous  enter- 
prises  were  confìd^d,  who  was  the  most  trusted  by  his  mas- 
ter, and  was  devoted  to  him,  at  ali  risks,  by  gratitude  and 
interest  Guilty  of  murder,  he  had  sought  the  protection 
of  Don  Rodrigo,  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  justice;  and  he, 
by  taking  him  into  his  service,  had  sheltered  him  from  the 
reach  of  persecution.  Here,  by  engaging  in  every  crime 
that  was  required  of  him,  he  was  secured  from  the  punish- 
ment  of  the  first  fault  To  Don  Rodrigo  the  acquisition  had 
been  of  no  small  importance;  for  this  Griso,  besides  being 
undoubtedly  the  most  courageous  of  the  household,  was  al  so 
a  specimen  of  what  his  master  had  been  able  to  attempt  with 
impunity  against  the  laws  ;  so  that  Don  Rodrigo's  power  was 
agg^andized  both  in  reali ty  and  in  common  opinion. 

*  Griso  I  '  said  Don  Rodrigo,  *  in  this  emergency  it  will 
be  seen  what  you  are  worth.  Before  to-morrow.  Lucia  must 
be  in  this  palace.' 

'  It  shall  never  be  said  that  Griso  shrank  from  the  com- 
mand  of  his  noble  protector.' 

'  Take  as  many  men  as  you  want,  dispose  and  order  them 
as  you  think  best  only  let  the  thing  succeed  well.  But, 
above  ali,  be  surc  you  do  her  no  harm.' 

'  Signor,  a  little  fright,  that  she  may  not  make  too  much 
noise  .  •  •  one  cannot  do  less.' 

'  Fear  .  .  .  I  see  .  .  .  is  inevitable,  But  don't  you  touch 
a  hair  of  her  head  ;  and,  above  ali,  treat  her  with  the  great- 
est  respect.    Do  you  understand?' 

'  Signor,  I  could  not  pluck  a  flower  from  its  stalk,  and 
bring  it  to  your  lordship,  without  touching  it  a  little.  But 
I  will  do  no  more  than  is  necessary.' 

'  Beware  you  do  not    And  •  .  •  how  will  you  manage  ?  ' 

'  I  was  thinking,  Signor.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  house 
is  at  the  end  of  the  village.  We  shall  want  a  place  to  con- 
ceal  ourselves  in;  and  at  a  little  distance  there's  that  unin- 
habited  building  in  the  middle  of  the  fields,  that  house  .  .  . 
but  your  lordship  knows  nothing  of  these  things  ...  a  house 
that  was  bumt  down  a  few  days  ago  ;  and  there  bave  been 
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no  funds  lo  rcbuild  it,  so  tt  is  forsaken,  and  is  haiintcd 
by  witches;  but  it  is  noi  Saturday,  and  I  don't  care  tor  them. 
The  villagers  are  so  Bupcrstilious,  ihey  wouidn't  entcr  it  any 
night  of  tJie  wcck  for  a  treasure.  so  wc  may  safely  dispose 
ourselves  there.  without  any  fear  of  being  disiurbed  in  our 
piatii.' 

'Very  good:  and  what  then?' 

Here  Griso  weni  on  to  propose,  and  Don  Rodrigo  to  dis- 
cuss,  till  ihey  bad,  togclher.  concerted  a  way  to  brìng  the 
entcrprìse  to  an  end  without  a  trace  of  its  authors  remain- 
ing.  They  even  contrived  means  to  tum  ali  the  suspicioni, 
by  making  false  indications,  upon  another  quarter;  to  impose 
siicncc  upon  poor  Agnese;  to  inspire  Renzo  with  such  fcar 
as  wotild  overbalance  hìs  gricf,  eft'ace  the  thought  of  havìng 
Tccourse  tri  the  law.  and  even  the  wìsh  to  complain:  and 
artanged  ali  the  olher  minor  vtllainies  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  ihis  principal  onc.  We  will  omit  the  account  of 
tlicse  consultations,  however,  because,  as  the  reader  will 
pcrceìve,  they  are  not  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of 
iIm  story,  and  it  witl  only  be  ledious,  both  to  him  and  us, 
to  entcrtain  ourselves  for  any  length  of  lime  with  the  dis- 
cussions  of  these  two  detestable  villains.  It  will  suffice  to 
»y  that,  as  Griso  was  on  the  point  of  Icaving  the  room,  to 
go  about  the  cxecution  of  his  undertaking  at  once.  Don 
Rodrigo  catlcd  him  back,  and  said,  '  Lisicn;  if  by  any  chance 
iJiis  rash  clown  should  molest  you  to-night,  it  would  not  be 
aoiiss  if  you  were  to  givc  him  something  to  remember,  on 
his  shoulders,  by  way  of  anticipaiion.  By  this  means,  the 
«>mmand  to  keep  quiel,  which  shall  bc  intimalcd  to  him  to- 
morrow,  will  more  swrcly  take  effect,  But  don't  go  to  look 
ìoT  him,  Icst  you  shoutd  spoii  what  is  of  more  importance. 
Do  you  understand  me?' 

*  Leave  it  lo  me.'  repHed  Griso,  bowing  with  an  obsequious 
ami  ostcntatious  air.  as  he  departed. 

The  niorning  was  spcnt  in  rcconnoilring  the  ncighbour- 

hood.     The   feigned  beggar  who  bad   intruded   himself  so 

stinaciously  vnlo  Agnese's  humblc  cottage,  was  no  othcr 

b  Griso,  who  bad  come  to  gct  an  idea  of  the  pian  of  the 

B  by  sight  ;  the  pretended  passengers  were  his  vile  fol- 

who,  opeming  under  his  orders,  required  a  less 
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minute  acquaintance  with   the  place.     Their  observations 

being  made,  they  withdrew  from  notice,  lest  they  should 

excite  too  much  suspicion. 

\  When  they  returned  to  the  palace,  Griso  made  his  report, 

/>  '  arranged  definitely  the  pian  of  the  enterprise,  assigned  to 

each  his  different  part,  and  gave  his  instructions.  Ali  this 
could  not  be  transacted  without  the  old  servant's  observation, 
who,  with  his  eyes  and  ears  constantly  on  the  alert,  dis- 
covered  that  they  were  plotting  some  great  undertaking.  By 
dint  of  watching  and  questioning,  getting  half  a  hint  bere, 
and  another  half  there,  commenting  in  his  own  mind  on 
ambiguous  inferences,  and  interpreting  mysterious  depar- 
tures,  he  at  length  came  to  a  pretty  clear  knowledge  of 
ali  the  designs  of  the  evening.  But  when  he  was  assured 
of  them,  it  was  very  near  the  time,  and  already  a  small 
detachment  of  bravoes  had  left  the  palace,  and  set  off  to 
conceal  themselves  in  the  niined  building.  The  poor  old 
man,  although  he  well  knew  what  a  dangerous  game  he 
was  playing,  and  feared,  besides,  that  he  was  doing  no 
efficient  service,  yet  failed  not  to  fulfìl  his  engagement.  He 
went  out,  under  pretence  of  taking  the  air,  and  proceedcd 
in  great  baste  to  the  convent,  to  give  Father  Cristoforo  the 
promised  information.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  second  party 
of  bravoes  were  sent  out,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  that  they 
might  not  appear  to  be  one  company.  Griso  made  up  the 
rear,  and  then  nothing  remained  behind  but  a  litter,  which 
was  to  be  brought  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  after  dark. 
When  they  were  ali  assembled  there,  Griso  despatched  three 
of  them  to  the  inn  in  the  village;  one  was  to  place  himself 
at  the  door,  to  watch  the  movements  in  the  Street,  and  to 
give  notice  when  ali  the  inhabitants  had  retired  to  rest  ;  the 
other  two  were  to  remain  inside,  gaming  and  drinking,  as 
if  enjoying  themselves,  but  were  also  to  be  on  the  lookout, 
if  anything  was  to  be  secn.  Griso,  with  the  body  of  the 
troop,  waited  in  ambuscade  till  the  time  of  action  should 
arrive. 

The  poor  old  man  was  stili  on  his  way,  the  three  scouts 
had  arrived  at  their  post,  and  the  sun  was  setting,  when 
Renzo  entered  the  cottage,  and  said  to  the  women,  '  Tonio 
and  Gervase  are  bere  outside  :  I  am  going  with  them  to  sup 
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at  tlie  inn  ;  and  at  Ihc  sound  of  the  Ave- Maria,  we  will  come 
to  fctch  you.  C'irne,  Lucia,  couragc;  ali  depcnds  upon  a 
motncnL"  Lucia  siglied,  and  replied,  '  Oh  yes,  courage  I  '  willt 
3  Ione  that  helicd  her  words. 

Whcn  Renza  and  his  two  companions  reached  the  inn, 
ihey  found  the  bravo  aiready  therc  on  the  waich,  leaning 
wilh  his  back  againsl  one  of  the  jambs  of  the  doorway,  so 
as  to  occupy  half  its  width,  his  arms  foldcd  across  his  breast, 
and  glancing  with  a  prying  look  to  the  fight  and  left,  show- 
ing  alternately  the  blacks  and  whites  of  two  griffin-like  eyes. 
A  Hat  cap  of  crinison  velvet.  put  on  sideways,  covered  half 
the  lock  of  hair  which,  parted  on  a  dark  forehcad,  termìnated 
in  (resses  confined  by  a  comb  at  the  back  of  the  head.  He 
hcid  in  one  band  a  short  cudgel:  bis  weapons,  properly 
spcaking.  wcre  not  visible,  but  one  had  only  to  look  al  his 
face,  and  even  a  child  would  bave  guessed  that  he  had  as 
many  under  his  clothes  as  he  could  carry.  When  Renzo, 
the  furemost  of  the  three,  approached  him  and  secmcd  pre- 
pared  to  cnter.  the  bravo  fìxed  his  eyes  upon  him,  wilhoul 
Utnnpting  lo  make  way;  but  the  youth,  intent  on  avoiding 
any  questions  or  dispules.  as  people  gencratly  are  who  havc 
an  intricate  undertaking  in  band,  did  not  even  stop  to  say 
'make  rooin;  '  but  grazing  the  otbcr  door-post,  pushed,  side- 
forcmost,  through  the  opcning  lefl  by  this  Caryatides.  His 
ciMnpanians  were  obliged  to  practise  the  sarae  manceuvre.  if 
ihcy  wishcd  to  enter.  When  ihey  gol  in,  they  saw  the  others 
whose  voices  they  had  heard  outside.  sitting  at  a  table.  play- 
ing  3t  Mora,'  bolh  exclaiming  at  once,  and  alternately  pour- 
ing  oul  somelhing  to  drink  from  a  large  flask  placed  between 
Ihitn.  They  fixed  tlieir  eyes  steadily  on  the  new  comers  ;  ami 
une  of  them,  especìally,  holding  his  righi  band  extended  in 
the  air,  with  three  cnornious  finger*  just  shot  forth,  and 
his  moiilh  formed  to  uiter  the  word  '  six,'  which  burst  forth 
at  the  moment,  eyed  Renzo  from  head  to  foot,  and  glanccd 
lìrst   at  his  companion,   and  then  at  the  one  at  the  door, 

'  Thit  It  ■  «o»  bflweMi  «»i>.  pUynl  br  ine  of  tbtm  niddcnl)r  «rtradine 
■■r  Dumbtt  ut  nng«ri  he  miy  tbotmc  tad  calling  *i  ihc  urne  maraent  r<ir 
unir  numbrr  under  fIcvcr,  wfalcti  (he  gypuflent  miut  oinlic  up  it  oner,  by 
prnducini  luch   i  Bumbcr  of  flniitri.   t^i   ihr   numbrr   callcd   fot   tnaff  ht 

(wd  te  m*kiii(  up  tha  rì^ht  Dutnber,  fai  wim:  ìf  othcrvi».  Ih*  fpeiiifr. 
TW  hnunibn  kcfp  cnunl.     This  j>  ■  nty  »dtin|,  liveljr   |ui(.  unii  a 
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who  replied  with  a  nod  of  his  head.  Renzo,  suspidous  and 
doubtful,  looked  at  his  friends,  as  if  seeking  in  their  coun- 
tenances  an  interpretation  of  ali  these  gestures;  but  their 
countenances  indicated  nothing  beyond  a  good  appetite.  The 
landlord  approached  to  receive  his  orders,  and  Renzo  made 
him  accompany  him  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  ordered 
some  supper. 

'  Who  are  those  strangers  ?  *  asked  he,  in  a  low  voice,  when 
his  host  retumed  with  a  coarse  table-doth  under  his  arm, 
and  a  bottle  in  his  band. 

'I  don't  know  them,'  rèplied  the  host,  spreading  the 
table-cloth. 

'  What  !  none  of  them  ?  ' 

'  You  know,'  replied  he,  again  smoothing  the  cloth  on 
the  table  with  both  his  hands,  'that  the  first  rule  of  our 
business  is  not  to  pry  into  other  people's  afìfairs;  so  that 
even  our  women  are  not  inquisitive.  It  would  be  hard  work, 
with  the  multitude  of  folk  that  come  and  go;  always  like 
a  harbour — when  the  times  are  good,  I  mean;  but  let  us 
cheer  up  now,  for  there  may  come  better  days.  Ali  we  care 
for  is  whether  our  customers  are  honest  fellows;  who  they 
are  or  are  not,  beyond  that,  is  nothing  to  us.  But,  come! 
I  will  bring  you  a  dish  of  hash,  the  like  of  which  you've 
never  tasted.' 

'  How  do  you  know  .  .  .  ?  '  Renzo  was  beginning  ;  but  the 
landlord,  already  on  his  way  to  the  kitchen,  paid  no  attention 
to  his  inquiry.  Here,  while  he  was  taking  up  the  stewing- 
pan  in  which  was  the  above-mentioned  hash,  the  bravo  who 
had  eyed  our  youth  so  closely  accosted  the  host,  and  said, 
in  an  under-tone,  *  Who  are  those  good  men  ?  ' 

*  Worthy  people  of  the  village/  replied  he,  pouring  the 
hash  into  the  dish. 

*Very  well;  but  what  are  they  called?  Who  are  they?' 
insisted  he,  in  a  sharp  tone. 

'  One  is  called  Renzo,'  replied  the  host,  speaking  in  a  low 
voice  ;  '  a  worthy  youth  reckoned — ^a  silk  weaver,  who  under- 
stands  his  business  well.  The  other  is  a  peasant  of  the  name 
of  Tonio,  a  good  jovial  comrade;  pity  he  has  so  little;  he'd 
spend  it  ali  here.  The  third  is  a  simpleton,  who  eats  will- 
ingly  whatever  is  set  before  him.    By  your  leave.' 
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Witti  thcse  words  and  a  slight  bow,  he  passed  betwcen 
the  slore  and  the  interrogator,  and  carrìed  the  diah  info  the 
«ext  room.  *  How  do  you  know.'  resumed  Renio,  when  he 
saw  him  reappear,  'that  Ihey  are  honest  men.  if  you  don'l 
know  them?' 

'  By  iheir  actions,  my  good  fellow — men  are  known  by 
their  actions.  Those  who  drink  wine  wilhoul  crilicizing  it  ; 
who  show  the  face  of  the  King  upon  the  counter  without 
prating  ;  who  don't  quarrel  with  other  custoiners  ;  and  ìf  they 
Owe  a  blow  to  any  one,  go  atitside  and  away  from  the  inn 
to  give  it,  so  that  the  poor  landlord  ìsn't  brought  into  the 
tcrape; — these  are  honest  men.  However,  if  one  couid  know 
everybody  to  be  honest,  as  we  four  know  one  anothcr.  ìt 
wouid  be  better,  But  why  are  you  so  inquisitive  on  (hese 
mailers.  when  you  are  a  bridegroom,  and  ought  to  bave 
other  things  in  your  head?  and  with  this  hash  before  you, 
enough  to  make  the  dead  rise  again  ?  '  So  sayìng,  he  relumed 
to  the  kitchen. 

Our  author,  remarking  upon  the  different  manner  in  which 
the  landlord  satisfìed  (hese  various  inquiries.  says  he  was 
one  who  in  words  made  grcat  professions  of  friendship  for 
honest  men  in  general,  but  who  in  practice  paid  much  more 
attentioii  lo  those  who  had  the  character  and  appcarance  of 
knaves.  He  was,  as  cver>'  one  must  perceive,  a  man  of 
singular  character. 

The  supper  was  not  very  blithcsorae.  The  two  invitcd 
guests  would  bave  deliberately  enjoyed  the  unusual  grati- 
fication,  bui  the  inviter,  pre-occupÌed  hy — the  reader  knows 
what — anxious  and  uneasy  at  the  strange  behavìour  of  these 
incognitos,  was  impatient  for  the  time  of  departure.  He 
spoke  in  an  undertone,  out  of  rcspect  to  the  strangers,  and 
in  broken  and  hurried  words. 

'  What  a  fine  thing,'  suddenly  exclaimed  Gervasc,  '  (fiat 
Renio  wants  to  marry,  and  is  obliged  ...  I*  Renzo  gave 
him  a  savagc  look,  and  Tonio  exclaimed,  '  Hold  your  tongne, 
simpletonl'  accompanying  the  epithet  with  a  knock  of  bis 
cibow.  The  conversaiton  fìagged  ti»  ihc  end  of  the  meal. 
Remo,  observing  the  strìctest  sobriely.  managed  to  help 
hU  tfuests  with  so  much  discretion  as  to  inspire  them  with 
luRicienl    boldncss.    wilhout    making    them    giddy    and    be- 
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wildered.  Supper  being  over,  and  the  bill  having  been  paid 
by  the  one  who  had  donc  the  least  execution,  they  had  again 
to  pass  under  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of  the  three  bravoes, 
who  gazed  earnestly  at  Renzo,  as  they  had  done  on  bis 
entrante.  When  he  had  proceeded  a  few  paces  from  the 
inn,  he  looked  round,  and  saw  that  he  was  followed  by  the 
two  bravoes  whom  he  had  left  sitting  in  the  kitchen;  so  he 
stood  stili  with  bis  companions,  as  much  as  to  say,  'Let 
US  see  what  these  fellows  want  with  me/  On  perceiving, 
however,  that  they  were  observed,  they  also  stopped  short, 
and  speaking  to  each  other  in  a  suppressed  voice,  tumed 
back  again.  Had  Renzo  been  near  enough  to  have  heard 
thcir  words,  the  following  would  have  struck  him  as  very 
strange  :  *  It  will  be  a  fine  thing,  however,  without  counting 
the  drinking-money,'  said  one  of  the  villains,  '  if  we  can 
relate,  on  our  return  to  the  palace,  that  we  made  them  lay 
down  their  arma  in  a  hurry; — by  ourselves,  too,  without 
Signor  Griso  bere  to  give  orders  !  ' 

'And  spoil  the  principal  business  !  '  replied  the  other. 
'  See,  they've  discovered  something  ;  they  are  stopping  to 
look  at  US.  Oh,  I  wish  it  was  later!  Let  us  turn  back, 
or  they'll  surely  suspect  us!  Don't  you  see  people  are 
coming  in  every  direction  ?  Let  us  wait  till  theyVe  ali  gone 
to  bed.' 

There  was,  in  fact,  that  stirring — that  confused  buzz — 
which  is  usually  heard  in  a  village  on  the  approach  of  even- 
ing,  and  which  shortly  afterwards  gives  place  to  the  solemn 
stillness  of  night.  Women  arrived  from  the  fìelds,  carrying 
their  infants  on  their  backs,  and  holding  by  the  band  the 
elder  children,  whom  they  were  hearing  repeat  their  evening 
prayers  ;  while  the  men  bore  on  their  shoulders  their  spadcs, 
and  dififerent  implements  of  husbandry.  On  the  opening  of 
the  cottage  doors,  a  bright  gleam  of  light  sparkled  from  the 
fires,  that  were  kindled  to  prepare  their  humble  evening 
meal.  In  the  Street  might  be  heard  salutations  exchanged, 
together  with  brief  and  sad  remarks  on  the  scarcity  of 
the  harvest,  and  the  poverty  of  the  times;  while,  above  aH 
r^sounded  the  measured  and  sonorous  tolls  of  the  beli, 
which  announced  the  dose  of  day.  When  Renzo  saw  that 
bis  two  indiscreet  followers  had  retired,  he  continued  bis 
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way  amid  Ihc  tncreasing  darkaess,  occasionally.  in  a  low 
ione,  refreshing  ihe  mcmorics  of  one  or  otlier  o{  the  brothcrs 
ou  some  poinl  of  tlieir  dutics  they  mighl  be  likely  to  forget. 
VV'bcn  he  arrived  ai  Lucia's  cottage,  the  night  had  quìte 
cloecd  in. 

■  Between  the  actingruf  a  dreadful  thing,' 

says  a  forcign  wriier,  who  was  not  wanting  in  dlscemineni, 


bike  B  phaDtftsma,  or  a  hideous  dreain.' 

id  Buffered  for  scveral  hours  the  horrors  o{  such 
;  and  Agnese — Agnese  hersclf,  the  amhor  of  the 
■as  buried  in  thought,  and  couid  scarctly  find  words 
)  encourage  her  daughter.  But  at  the  momcni  of  awalcing. 
M  ihe  moment  whcn  one  ìs  called  upon  to  bcgin  the  drcaded 
tuidcrtaking.  the  mind  is  instantly  transfonned,  A  new 
lerrur  and  a  new  courage  succeed  thosc  whieh  bcfore  strug- 
gled  within  ;  the  etiterprise  prcscnts  ilself  to  the  mind  lìke  a 
fresh  apparition  ;  that  which  at  first  sight.  was  most  dreaded, 
sccnts  soractimes  rendered  easy  in  a  moment  :  and.  on  the 
other  band,  an  obstacle  which,  at  first,  was  scarcely  noticed. 
becomcs  formidable  ;  the  imagination  shrinks  back  alarmed, 
the  limbs  refuse  to  fulfil  their  office,  and  the  hcart  revokes 
the  promises  that  were  niade  with  the  greatest  confidence. 
At  Rcnzo's  smothered  knock,  Lucia  was  seized  with  such 
lerror,  that,  at  the  moment,  she  resolved  lo  suffer  anything, 
to  b«  separated  from  hini  for  ever  raihcr  than  execiite  the 
resolutions  she  had  madc  ;  but  whcn  he  had  stood  bcfore  her, 
and  had  said,  '  Here  I  am,  let  us  go  ' — whcn  ali  were  ready 
to  Accompany  him  without  hesitaiion,  as  a  fixed  and  irrc- 
vocablc  thing.  Lucia  had  neither  timo  iior  hcart  to  interpose 
diSìcultics;  and,  almost  draggcd  along,  she  trerablingly  took 
onc  arm  of  her  mother,  and  one  of  her  bctrothed,  and  set 
off  witii  the  venturesome  party. 

\'cry  softly,  in  the  dark,  and  with  slow  stcps.  ihcy  passed 
the  ihreshold,  and  took  the  road  that  ted  out  of  the  village. 
The  shortest  way  wouid  havc  been  to  have  gone  through 
il,  IO  rcach  Don  Abbondio's  house,  at  the  other  end  ;  but  thcy 
chnse  the  longer  course,  as  being  the  mosl  retired.  After 
passing  along  litde  narrow  roads  that  ran  between  gardens 
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and  fields,  they  arrived  near  the  house,  and  here  they 
divided.  The  two  lovers  remained  hidden  behind  a  corner 
of  the  building;  Agnese  was  with  them,  but  stood  a  little 
forwarder,  that  she  might  be  able  to  run  in  time  to  meet 
Perpetua,  and  talee  possession  of  her.  Tonio,  with  his  block- 
head  of  a  brother,  Gervase,  who  knew  how  to  do  nothing  by 
himself,  and  without  whom  nothing  could  be  done,  hastened 
boldly  forward,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

'  Who*s  therc,  at  such  an  hour  ?  '  cried  a  voice  f  rom  a 
window,  that  was  thrown  open  at  the  moment:  it  was  the 
voice  of  Perpetua.  *  There's  nobody  ili,  that  I  know  of. 
But,  perhaps,  some  accident  has  happened  ?  ' 

'  It  is  I,'  replied  Tonio,  *  with  my  brother  ;  we  want  to 
speak  to  the  Signor  Curate.' 

'.  Is  this  an  hour  for  Christians  ?  '  replied  Perpetua,  sharp- 
ly.    '  YouVe  no  consideration.    Come  again  to-morrow.' 

*Listen;  111  come  again,  or  not,  just  as  you  like;  Fve 
scraped  together  nobody  knows  how  much  money,  and  came 
to  settle  that  little  debt  you  know  of.  Here,  I  had  five-and- 
twenty  fine  new  berlinghe;  but  if  one  cannot  pay,  ne  ver 
mind  ;  I  know  well  enough  how  to  spend  these,  and  l'U  come 
again,  when  Fve  got  together  some  more.' 

'  Wait,  wait  !  l'il  go,  and  be  back  in  a  moment.  But  why 
come  at  such  an  hour  ?  ' 

'  If  you  can  change  the  hour,  l've  no  objection  ;  as  for  me, 
here  I  am;  and  if  you  don't  want  me,  1*11  go.' 

'  No,  no  ;  wait  a  moment  ;  l'U  be  back  with  the  answer 
dircctly.' 

So  saying,  she  shut  the  window  again.  At  this  instant, 
Agnese  left  the  lovers,  and  saying,  in  a  low  voice  to  Lucia, 
'  Courage  !  it  is  but  a  moment  ;  it's  only  like  drawing  a 
tooth,'  joined  the  two  brother s  at  the  door,  and  began  gossip- 
ing  with  Tonio,  so  that,  when  Perpetua  should  return  and 
see  her,  she  might  think  she  was  just  passing  by,  and  that 
Tonio  had  detained  her  for  a  moment. 


CHAPTER  Vili 

CARNEADESt  who  was  he?— thought  Don  Abbondio 
to  himsclf.  as  he  sai  in  his  arm-chair,  in  a  rooni  up- 
stairs.  with  a  small  voìume  lyìng  open  before  hìm, 
just  as  Perpcliia  entered  to  bring  hìm  the  message. — Car- 
neadcsl  I  secm  to  have  heard  or  read  this  name;  it  must  bc 
some  man  of  Icarning — some  great  schotar  of  antiquily;  il  is 
just  likc  one  of  iheir  names;  bui  whocver  was  he?— So  far 
was  the  poor  man  f rom  foreseeing  the  slorm  that  was  gathcr- 
ing  over  his  head. 

The  readcr  must  know  that  Don  Abbondio  was  very  foiid 
of  reading  a  Utile  every  day:  and  a  neighbourìng  Curate, 
who  possessed  something  of  a  library,  leni  hiin  one  hook 
after  another,  always  taking  the  first  thai  carne  to  band. 
The  work  with  which  Don  Abbondio  was  now  cngagcd  (being 
already  convalesccnt.  after  his  fever  and  fears,  and  cvcn 
more  advanced  in  his  recovery  from  the  fcver  than  he  wishod 
shoiUd  be  believed)  was  a  pancgyric  in  honour  of  San  Carlo, 
which  bad  been  delivered  with  much  eameatness,  and  lislencd 
to  with  greal  admiralion,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Mtlan.  two 
ycars  before.  The  saini  had  been  comparcd,  on  account  of 
hÌ9  love  of  sturiy,  to  Archimedes;  and  so  far  Don  Abbondio 
Itad  mei  with  no  stu mbling -block  :  because  Archimcdes  has 
cxecuted  such  great  works,  and  has  rendered  hìs  name  so 
fatnous,  that  it  required  no  very  vast  fund  of  erudilton  to 
know  BOtncthing  alwul  him.  Bui  after  Archimcdes,  the  orator 
also  compares  his  saint  to  Carneades,  and  herc  the  readcr 
met  with  a  check.  At  this  point.  Perpetua  announced  the 
vi*it  of  Tonio, 

'  At  this  hour  !  '  exclaimed  Don  Abbondio,  also.  naiurally 
enoogh. 

*  Whai  would  yoo  havc,  sir'  Thcy  have  no  considcraiion, 
ìndced:  but  if  yon  don'l  lakc  him  when  you  can  get  htm  .  .  .' 

"H  I  don'l  take  him  now,  who  knows  when  1  can?  Lei 
1J9 
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him  come  in  .  .  .  Hey!  hey! — Perpetua,  are  you  quite  sure 
it  is  Tonio  ?  ' 

*  Diavolo  !  '  replied  Perpetua  ;  and  going  down-stairs,  she 
opened  the  door,  and  said,  *  Where  are  you  ?  '  Tonio  ad- 
vanced,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  Agnese  showed  herself, 
and  saluted  Perpetua  by  name. 

*  Good  evening,  Agnese,'  said  Perpetua  ;  *  where  are  you 
coming  f  rom  at  this  hour  ?  ' 

'  I  am  coming  f  rom  *  *  *  mentioning  a  neighbouring 
village.  *  And  if  you  knew  .  .  .  '  continued  she  ;  *  Tve  been 
kept  late  just  for  your  sake.* 

'  What  for  ?  '  asked  Perpetua  ;  and  turning  to  the  two 
brothers,  '  Go  in,'  said  she,  *  and  1*11  follow.' 

*  Because,'  replied  Agnese,  *  a  gossiping  woman,  who 
knows  nothing  about  the  matter  .  .  .  would  you  beli  ève  it? 
persista  in  saying  that  you  were  not  married  to  Beppo 
Suolavecchia,  nor  to  Anselmo  Lunghig^a,  because  they 
wouldn't  bave  you!  I  maintained  that  you  had  refused 
both  one  and  the  other  .  .  .' 

*To  be  sure.  Oh,  what  a  false-tongued  woman!  Who 
Ì8  she?' 

'  Don't  ask  me  ;  I  don't  want  to  make  mischie f.' 

*You  shall  teli  me;  you  must  teli  me.  I  say  she's  a 
false  body.' 

'Well,  well  .  .  .  but  you  cannot  think  how  vexed  I  was 
that  I  didn't  know  the  whole  history,  that  I  might  bave 
put  ber  down.' 

'  It  is  an  abominable  falsehood,'  said  Perpetua — *  a  most 
infamous  falsehood!  As  to  Beppo,  everybody  knows,  and 
might  bave  seen  .  .  .  Hey!  Tonio;  just  dose  the  door,  and 
go  up-stairs  till  I  come.' 

Tonio  assented  from  within,  and  Perpetua  continued  ber 
eager  relation.  In  front  of  Don  Abbondio*s  door,  a  narrow 
Street  ran  between  two  cottages,  but  only  continued  straight 
the  length  of  the  buildings,  and  then  turned  into  the  fields. 
Agnese  went  forward  along  this  Street,  as  if  she  would  go 
a  little  aside  to  speak  more  freely,  and  Perpetua  followed. 
When  they  had  turned  the  corner,  and  reached  a  spot  whence 
they  could  no  longer  see  what  happened  before  I>on  Abbon- 
dio's  house,  Agnese  coughed  loudly.    This  was  the  signal; 
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Kenzo  heard  it.  and  re-animating  Lucia  by  pressing  her  ariti, 
they  turned  the  corner  togelher  on  liptoe,  crcpt  very  soflly 
dose  along  the  wall,  rcached  the  door.  and  genlly  pushcd  it 
open;  quiet,  and  slooping  low,  thcy  were  quickly  in  the 
passzge;  and  here  the  two  brolhers  were  wailing  for  thcm. 
Renzo  very  gently  let  down  the  latch  oÌ  the  door.  and  thcy 
■Il  iour  ascended  the  stairs.  making  scarcely  noisc  enough 
for  two.  On  reaching  the  landing.  the  two  brolhers  advanced 
towards  the  door  ot  the  room  at  the  side  of  the  statrcase,  and 
Ihc  ]overs  stood  close  against  the  wall. 

'  DfP  gralias,'  said  Tonio,  in  an  explanatory  tone. 

'Eh,  Tonio!  is  it  you?  Come  in!'  replied  the  voice 
wilhin. 

Tonio  opened  the  door,  scarcely  wide  enough  lo  admit 
hìtnself  and  his  brother  one  al  a  lime.  The  ray  of  light 
that  suddenly  shone  through  the  opening,  and  crossed  the 
dark  floor  of  tlic  landing,  made  Lucia  tremble,  as  if  she 
wcrc  discovered.  When  the  brothers  had  entered,  Tonio 
closed  the  door  inside;  the  lovers  stood  motionless  in  ihe 
dark,  their  ears  inlently  on  the  alert,  and  holding  their 
breaih;  the  loudesi  noise  was  the  beating  of  poor  Lucia's 
heart. 

Don  Abbondio  was  scated,  as  we  have  saìd,  in  an  old 
ann-chair,  cnvelopcd  in  an  antiquated  dressing-gown,  and 
his  head  buried  in  a  shabby  cap,  the  shape  of  a  tiara,  which, 
by  the  laint  light  of  a  small  lamp,  fornicd  a  sort  of  cornice 
■Jl  ronnd  his  face.  Two  thick  locks.  which  escaped  frnm 
beneath  his  head-dress,  two  thick  eye-brows,  two  thick  mus- 
lachios,  and  a  thick  tuft  on  the  chin,  ali  of  thcm  grey,  and 
scatiered  over  his  dark  and  wrinkied  visage,  inight  be  com- 
parcd  Co  bushcs  covered  with  snow,  projecting  from  the  face 
of  a  cliff,  as  sccn  by  moonlight, 

*Aha!'  was  his  salutaiion,  as  he  took  od  his  spectacles, 
ood  laid  them  on  his  hook. 

'  The  Signor  Curate  will  say  I  am  come  very  late,'  said 
Tonio,  with  a  low  bow,  which  Gervasc  awkwardly  imitatcd. 

'Ccftainly.  Ìl  ìs  late — late  cvery  way.  Don't  you  know 
i  un  ili  ?  ' 

'  fin  very  sorry  for  it.' 

'Yoa  must  have  heard  I  was  ili,  and  didn'l  know  whcn 
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I  should  be  able  to  see  anybody  .  •  .  But  why  bave  you 
brougbt  tbis — tbis  boy  witb  you?' 

'  For  company,  Signor  Curate' 

'  Very  well  ;  let  us  scc' 

'Hcrc  are  twcnty-fivc  new  berlinghe,  with  tbe  figure  of 
Saint  Ambrose  on  borseback/  said  Tonio,  drawing  a  little 
parcel  out  of  bis  pocket 

'  Let  US  see/  said  Don  Abbondio  ;  and  be  took  tbe  parcel, 
put  on  bis  spectacles  again,  opened  it,  took  out  tbe  berlinghe, 
turned  tbem  over  and  over,  counted  tbem,  and  found  tbem 
irreprebensible. 

*  Now,  Signor  Curate,  you  will  give  me  Tecla's  necklace.' 

'You  are  rigbt,'  replied  Don  Abbondio;  and  going  to  a 
cupboard,  be  took  out  a  key,  looking  round  as  if  to  see  tbat 
ali  prying  spectators  were  at  a  proper  distance,  opened  one 
of  tbe  doors,  and  filling  up  tbe  aperture  witb  bis  person, 
introduced  bis  bead  to  see,  and  bis  arm  to  reacb,  tbe  pledge  ; 
tben  drawing  it  out,  be  sbut  tbe  cupboard,  unwrapped  tbe 
paper,  and  saying,  *  Is  tbat  rigbt  ?  '  f olded  it  up  again,  and 
banded  it  to  Tonio. 

'  Now,'  said  Tonio,  '  will  you  please  to  put  it  in  black 
and  wbite  ?  ' 

'  Not  satisfied  yet  !  '  said  Don  Abbondio.  '  I  declare  tbey 
know  everytbing.  £b  I  bow  suspicious  tbe  world  bas  become  ! 
Don't  you  trust  me  ?  ' 

'  Wbat  I  Signor  Curate  I  Don't  I  trust  you  ?  You  do  me 
wrong.  But  as  my  name  is  in  your  black  books,  on  tbe 
debtor's  side  .  .  .  tben,  since  you  bave  bad  tbe  trouble  of 
writing  once,  so  .  •  •  from  li  fé  to  death  .  .  .' 

'  Well,  well,'  interrupted  Don  Abbondio  ;  and  muttering  be- 
tween  bis  teetb,  be  drew  out  one  of  tbe  table-drawers,  took 
tbence  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  began  to  write,  repeating  tbe 
words  aloud,  as  tbey  proceeded  from  bis  pen.  In  tbe  mean 
time,  Tonio,  and  at  bis  side,  Gcrvase,  placed  tbemsclvcs 
standing  before  tbe  table  in  sucb  a  manner  as  to  conceal  tbe 
door  from  tbe  view  of  tbe  writcr,  and  began  to  sbuffle  tbeir 
feet  about  on  tbe  floor,  as  if  in  mere  idleness,  but,  in  reality, 
as  a  signal  to  tbose  witbout  to  enter,  and,  at  tbe  same  time, 
to  drown  tbe  noise  of  tbeir  footsteps.  Don  Abbondio,  intent 
upon  bis  writing,  noticed  notbing  else.    At  tbe  noise  of  tbeir 
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feci,  Renzo  look  Lucia's  arm,  pressing  it  ìn  an  cncouraging 
raanner,  and  wenl  forward,  almost  dragging  her  along;  for 
shc  trcmblcd  to  such  a  degree.  that,  without  his  help,  she 
must  have  sunk  to  the  ground.  Enicrìng  very  softly,  on 
ttptoe,  and  holding  iheir  breath,  they  placed  them selve s 
behind  the  two  brothers.  In  the  mean  lime.  Don  Abbondio, 
baving  finished  writing.  rea.d  over  the  paper  attentively,  with- 
out raising  his  cyes  ;  he  Ihcn  folded  it  up,  saying.  '  Are  you 
conlenl  now?"  and  taking  off  his  speclacles  with  one  hand, 
handcd  the  paper  to  Tonio  with  the  other.  and  looked  up. 
Tonio,  exiendìng  his  rìght  hand  to  rcceive  il,  retìred  on  one 
side,  and  Gervasc,  at  a  sign  from  him,  on  the  other  ;  and 
beholdl  as  at  the  shifting  oi  a  scene.  Renzo  and  Lucìa  stood 
betwcen  thcm.  Don  Abbondio  saw  indistinctly — saw  clearly 
— was  terrificd.  aslontshed,  enraged,  buricd  in  thought,  carne 
to  a  rcsolntion  ;  and  ali  this,  while  Renzo  uttered  the  words, 
'  Signor  Curate,  in  the  presencc  of  these  witnesses,  ihis  is 
my  wifc."  Before,  however,  Lucia's  lips  conld  form  the 
reply.  Don  Abbondio  dropped  the  receipt,  seiied  the  lamp 
whh  his  lefl  hand,  and  raised  it  in  the  air,  caught  hold  of 
ihe  doth  with  his  right.  and  dragged  it  furiously  off  the 
[  lable,  bringing  to  Ihe  ground  in  its  fall,  book,  paper,  ink- 
'  stand,  and  sandbox  ;  and,  sprJnging  between  the  chaìr  and 
the  table,  advanced  towards  Lucia,  The  poor  girl,  wìih  her 
swcet  gentlc  voice,  trcmbiing  violently,  had  scarcely  uttered 
the  words,  "  And  this  .  .  .'  when  Don  Abbondio  threw  the 
ckMh  rudcly  over  her  head  and  face,  to  prevent  her  pro- 
nouncing  the  cntirc  formula.  Then,  letting  the  light  fati 
from  his  other  hand,  he  employed  bolh  to  wrap  the  doth 
round  her  face,  till  she  was  wcll  nigh  smothered,  shout- 
ing  in  the  mean  while,  at  the  strelch  of  his  voice,  like  a 
vrouoded  bull  :  '  Perpetua  I  Perpetua  1 — treachery — hcip  !  ' 
The  light,  just  glimmering  on  the  ground,  threw  a  dim  and 
flickcrtog  ray  upon  Lucia,  who.  in  utter  con  sterna  li  on,  made 
no  attcmpt  to  disengage  hiTself.  and  mìght  be  compared  to 
a  statue  sculplurcd  in  chalk,  over  which  the  artificer  had 
thrown  a  wet  cloth.  When  the  light  dicd  away,  Don  Ab- 
(  quilted  the   poor  girl,  and   went   groping  ; 


LfifMl  tbe  door  that  opencd  into  an  iimer  r 


:  and  having 


■  reubed  (t,  he  cntercd  and   sbnt  bimtclf  in,   unceasingly 
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cxclaiming,  *  Perpetua  I  treachery,  help  !  Out  of  the  house  ! 
out  of  the  house  !  ' 

In  the  other  room  ali  was  confusion:  Renzo,  seeking  to 
lay  hold  of  the  Curate,  and  feeling  with  his  hands,  as  if 
playing  at  blind-man's  buff,  had  reached  the  door,  and  kick- 
ing  against  it,  was  crying,  'Open,  open;  don't  make  such 
a  noi  se  !  '  Lucia,  calling  to  Renzo,  in  a  feeble  voice,  said, 
beseechingly,  '  Let  us  go,  let  us  go,  for  God's  sake/  Tonio 
was  crawling  on  his  knees,  and  feeling  with  his  hands  on 
the  ground  to  recover  his  lost  receipt.  The  tcrrified  Gervase 
was  crying  and  jumping  about,  and  seeking  for  the  door 
of  the  stairs,  so  as  to  make  his  escape  in  safety. 

In  the  midst  of  this  uproar,  we  cannot  but  stop  a  moment 
to  make  a  reflection.  Renzo,  who  was  causing  disturbance 
at  night  in  another  person's  house,  who  had  effected  an 
entrance  by  stealth,  and  who  had  blockaded  the  master  him- 
self  in  one  of  his  own  rooms,  has  ali  the  appearance  of  an 
oppressor  ;  while  in  fact  he  was  the  oppressed.  Don  Abbon- 
dio, takenby  surprise,  terrified  and  put  to  flight,  while 
peaceably  engaged  in  his  own  affairs,  appears  the  victim; 
when  in  reality  it  was  he  who  did  the  wrong.  Thus  fre- 
quently  goes  the  world  ...  or  rather,  we  shouid  say,  thus 
it  went  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  besieged,  finding  that  the  enemy  gave  no  signs  of 
abandoning  the  enterprise,  opened  a  window  that  looked  into 
the  churchyard,  and  shouted  out  :  '  Help  I  help  !  '  There  was 
a  most  lovely  moon;  the  shadow  of  the  church,  and,  a  little 
beyond,  the  long,  sharp  shadow  of  the  bell-tower,  lay  dark, 
stili,  and  well-defined,  on  the  bright  grassy  level  of  the 
sacred  enclosure:  ali  objects  were  visible,  almost  as  by  day. 
But  look  which  way  you  would,  there  appeared  no  sign  of 
living  person.  Adjoining  the  lateral  wall  of  the  church,  on 
the  side  next  the  Parsonage,  was  a  small  dwelling  wherc 
the  sexton  slept.  Aroused  by  this  unusual  cry,  he  sprang  up 
in  his  bed,  jumped  out  in  great  baste,  threw  open  the  sash 
of  his  little  window,  put  his  head  out  with  his  eyelids  glued 
together  ali  the  while,  and  cried  out  :  '  What's  the  matter  ?  ' 

*  Run,  Ambrogio  1  help  !  people  in  the  house  !  '  answered 
Don  Abbondio.  *  Coming  directly,'  replied  he,  as  he  drew 
in  his  head  and  shut  the  window;  and  although  half  aslecp 
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and  more  than  half  tcrrified,  an  cxpedìcnt  quickly  occurred 
lo  hiin  Uial  wouid  brmg  more  aid  than  had  been  asked, 
wilhout  dra^gìng  him  into  the  alTray,  whatever  it  might  bc 
Sdztng  bis  breeches  that  lay  upon  the  bed,  he  tucked  them 
under  his  arni  like  a  gala  hai,  and  boundìng  dowii-stairs  by 
s  lilllc  wooden  laddcr,  ran  lo  the  b«lfrj-,  caught  hold  of  the 
rope  that  was  attached  to  the  largcr  of  the  two  bella,  and 
putlcd  vigorotuty. 

Ton,  ton,  ton,  lon:  the  peasant  sprang  up  jn  bis  bcd; 
the  boy  strctched  in  the  hay-loft  listened  eagerly,  and  leapi 
upon  bis  fect.  ■  What's  the  matter?  what's  the  maltcr? 
The  bell's  ringing  I  Fire?  Thieves?  Bandlttt?'  Many  of 
the  women  advised — begged  their  husbands  not  to  stir — 
lo  lei  othcrs  run  ;  some  got  up  and  went  to  the  window  ; 
Ihosc  who  were  cowards,  as  if  ytelding  to  entrcaty,  quietly 
slipped  under  the  bed-clothes  agaìn  :  whìlc  the  more  inquisi- 
tive and  courageous  sprang  up  and  armed  themselves  wilh 
pitch-forks  and  pistois,  to  run  lo  the  uproar;  others  waìteO 
to  sec  the  end. 

Bui  before  ihese  were  ali  ready,  and  cven  before  ihey 
were  wcll  awakc,  the  noisc  had  reached  the  cars.  and  arrested 
ihe  attcntion,  of  some  othcrs  noi  very  far  dislant,  who  were 
bolh  dressed  and  on  their  fect;  the  bravocs  in  one  place; 
Agnese  and  Perpetua  in  anoihcr.  W't  will  first  briefly  Telate 
the  movcmenis  of  the  bravocs  sincc  wc  Icft  them; — some 
l  in  Ihc  old  building,  and  some  at  the  inn. 

The  tlirce  at  the  inn,  as  soon  as  they  saw  ali  the  doors 

I  »hui  and  the  Street  deserted,  went  out,  pretending  lo  be  going 

[  some  diitance  ;  but  they  only  quietly  took  a  short  turn  in  the 

'  village  to  be  assured  Ihat  ali  had  retired  to  rcst;  and  in  faci, 

ihcy  mei  not  one  living  creature,  nor  heard  the  leasi  noise. 

They   also  passed,    stili    more   softly,   before    Lucia's    lillic 

cottage,  which  was  the  quielest  of  ali,  since  thcre  was  no  one 

wilhin.    They  then  went  direct  to  the  old  house,  and  reported 

their  observations  to  Signor  Griso.     Hastily  putting  on  a 

ibMKhed  hai,  with  a  pilgrim's  dress  of  sackcloth,  scallcred 

orer  with  cockle-shells,  and  takìng  in  his  band  a  pilgnm's 

*t%n,  he  said:  '  Now  lei  us  act  hke  good  bravoes;  quiel,  and 

aitcntìve  to  orders.'    So  saying.  he  movcd  forvrard.  followed 

by  the  rest,  and  in  a  few  moments  reached  the  cottage  by 

9— voL.  XXI 
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the  opposite  way  to  the  one  our  little  party  had  taken  when 
setting  out  on  their  expedition.  Griso  ordered  his  followers 
to  remain  a  few  paces  behindy  while  he  went  forward  alone 
to  explore;  and  finding  ali  outside  deserted  and  stili,  he 
beckoned  to  two  of  them  to  advance,  ordered  them  quietly 
to  scale  the  wall  that  surrounded  the  court-yard,  and  when 
they  had  descended,  to  conceal  themselves  in  a  corner  behind 
a  thick  fig-tree  that  he  had  noticed  in  the  morning.  This 
done,  he  knocked  gently  at  the  door,  with  the  intention  of 
saying  that  he  was  a  pilgrim  who  had  lost  his  way,  and 
begged  a  lodging  for  the  night.  No  one  replied;  he  knocked 
a  little  more  loudly;  not  a  whisper.  He  therefore  called  a 
third  bravo,  and  made  him  descend  into  the  yard  as  the  other 
two  had  done,  with  orders  to  unfasten  the  bolt  inside  very 
carefully,  so  that  he  might  bave  free  ingress  and  egress. 
Ali  was  executed  with  the  greatest  caution  and  the  most 
prosperous  success.  He  then  went  to  cali  the  rest,  and 
bidding  them  enter  with  him,  sent  them  to  bidè  in  the  corner 
with  the  others,  closed  the  door  again  very  softly,  placed 
two  sentinels  inside,  and  went  up  to  the  door  of  the  house. 
Here  also  he  knocked — waited;  and  long  enough  he  might 
wait.  He  then  as  gently  as  possible  opened  this  door  ;  nobody 
within  said,  Who*s  there;  no  one  was  to  be  heard.  Nothing 
could  be  better.  Forward  then  ;  *  Come  on,'  cried  he  to  those 
behind  the  fig-tree,  and  he  entered  with  them  into  that  very 
room  where  in  the  morning  he  had  so  basely  obtained  the 
piece  of  bread.  Drawing  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  steel, 
a  flint,  some  tinder  and  a  few  matches,  he  lit  a  small  lantem 
he  had  provided,  and  stepped  into  the  next  room  to  assure 
himself  that  ali  was  quiet:  no  one  was  there.  He  returned, 
went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  looked  up,  listened;  ali  was 
solitude  and  silence.  Lcaving  two  more  sentinels  in  the 
lower  room,  he  bid  Grignapoco  follow  him,  a  bravo  from 
the  district  of  Bergamo,  whose  oflfice  it  was  to  threaten, 
appease,  and  command;  to  be,  in  short,  the  spokesman,  so 
that  his  dialect  might  give  Agnese  the  idea  that  the  expedi- 
tion came  from  his  neighbourhood.  With  this  companion 
at  his  side,  and  the  rest  behind  him,  Griso  very  slowly 
ascended  the  stairs,  cursing  in  his  heart  every  step  that  un- 
luckily  creaked,  every  trcad  of  thcsc  villains  that  made  the 
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Icast  noisc.  At  last  Ile  reachcs  ilie  top.  Herc  ìs  the  dangcr. 
He  ^ciitly  pushes  the  door  that  leads  into  the  first  room  ; 
il  yiclds  lo  his  touch  :  he  opi^ns  it  a  little  and  luaks  in  ;  ali  ts 
dark;  he  lìstens  attentively,  perchance  he  may  bear  a  snoring, 
a  breath.  a  stirring  within;  nothing.  ForwarJ  tiien;  he  puts 
the  laatem  before  his  face,  so  as  to  see  without  heing  scen, 
he  opcns  the  door  wide  :  pcreeives  a  bed  ;  looks  upon  it  ;  the 
bed  is  made  and  smoolh,  with  the  clothes  tumed  down  and 
arranged  upon  the  pillow.  He  shrugs  his  shoulders.  turni 
to  his  cotnpanions,  beckons  to  them  that  he  is  going  to  look 
in  the  other  room,  and  that  thcy  must  keep  quiel  where  they 
wcre;  he  gocs  forwarj,  uses  the  sanie  precautions,  meels 
with  the  same  success.  '  Whatever  ean  this  mean  ?  '  ex- 
claimed  he  boldly  :  '  some  traltorous  dog  must  bave  been 
aciing  as  spy,'  They  then  bcgan  to  look  about  them  with 
tcss  cauiion.  and  to  pry  in  Io  every  corner,  tuming  the  house 
Dpside  down. 

\Vhile  tfie  party  up-staira  were  thus  engaged,  ihc  two 
wbo  were  on  guard  at  the  street-door  heard  hasty  and  re- 
pcaied  fooisteps  approaching  along  the  road  that  Icd  into 
the  TÌtlage.  and  imagining  that  whoever  it  was,  he  would 
pass  by.  they  kcpt  quiet.  their  ears,  however,  attentively  on 
the  *raich.  But  behold  !  the  footsteps  stopped  exactly  at  the 
door.  It  was  Menico  arriving  in  great  baste,  scnt  by  Fathcr 
Cristoforo  to  bid  the  two  women.  for  Heaven's  sake.  to  makc 
their  escape  as  quickly  as  possìblc  from  their  cottage,  and 
take  rcfuge  in  tlic  convcnl.  because  .  .  .  the  'because'  the 
reader  knows.  He  look  hold  of  the  handle  o(  the  latcb,  and 
felt  it  shake  in  hìs  band,  unfastened  and  broken  open.  What 
is  ihis?  thougbt  he,  as  he  pushed  open  the  door  in  some 
alami;  and  piming  one  foot  inside  with  considerable  sus- 
picioo,  he  fcll  himsclf  scìzcd  in  a  moment  by  both  arms.  and 
bcard  two  smothcrcd  voices,  on  his  righi  and  lefi,  saying 
lo  hitn.  in  a  thrcatentng  ione  :  '  Hush  !  hold  your  tongue, 
or  yon  die.'  On  the  contrary,  however,  he  uttercd  a  sbrìll 
cry.  upon  which  one  of  them  struck  him  a  greai  blow  on  the 
ramnb,  and  the  oiher  look  hold  of  a  large  knifc  to  terrify 
him.  The  poor  child  Irembled  like  a  leaf.  and  did  not  at- 
lenipt  a  sccond  cry;  but  ali  at  once,  in  hìs  stead.  and  wilh 
a  far  dilTercnt  tune,  bursi  forth  the  first  sotind  of  the  beli 
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before  described,  and  immediately  after  many  thundering 
•  pcais  in  quick  succession.  *  If  the  cap  fits,  put  it  on/  says  a 
Milanese  proverb;  each  of  the  villains  seemed  to  hear  in 
these  peals  his  name,  surname,  and  nick-name;  they  let  go 
of  Menico's  arms,  hastily  dropped  their  own,  gazed  at  each 
other's  faces  in  mute  astonishment,  and  then  ran  into  the 
house  where  was  the  bulk  of  their  companions.  Menico  took 
to  his  legs,  and  fled,  by  way  of  the  fields,  towards  the  belfry, 
where  he  felt  sure  there  would  be  some  people  assembled. 
On  the  other  niffians,  who  were  nimmaging  the  house  f  rom 
top  to  bottom,  the  terrible  beli  made  the  same  impression; 
confused  and  alarmed,  they  ran  against  one  another,  in  at- 
tempting,  each  one  for  himself,  to  fìnd  the  shortest  way  of 
reaching  the  street-door.  Though  men  of  approved  courage, 
and  accustomed  never  to  tum  their  backs  on  known  perii, 
they  could  not  stand  against  an  indefinite  danger,  which  had 
not  been  viewed  at  a  little  distance  before  coming  upon 
them.  It  required  ali  the  authority  of  Griso  to  keep  them 
together,  so  that  it  might  be  a  retreat  and  not  a  flight.  Just 
as  a  dog  urging  a  drove  of  pigs,  runs  bere  and  there  after 
those  that  break  the  ranks,  seizes  one  by  the  ears,  and  drags 
him  into  the  herd,  propels  another  with  his  nose,  barks  at 
a  third  that  leaves  the  line  at  the  same  moment,  so  the 
pilgrim  laid  hold  of  one  of  his  troop  just  passing  the  thresh- 
old,  and  drew  back,  detained  with  his  staff  some  who 
were  flying  they  knew  not  whither,  and  fìnally  succeeded  in 
assembling  them  ali  in  the  middle  of  the  court-yard.  *  Halt  I 
halt  !  pistols  in  band,  daggers  in  readiness,  ali  together,  and 
then  we'U  begone.  We  must  march  in  ordcr.  What  care 
we  for  the  bcUs  ringing,  if  we  are  ali  together,  you  cowards? 
But  if  we  let  them  catch  us  one  by  one,  even  the  villagers 
will  givc  US  it.  For  shame  !  Fall  bchind,  and  kcep  together.* 
After  this  brief  harangue,  he  placed  himself  in  the  front, 
and  Icd  the  way  out.  The  cottage,  as  we  bave  said,  was 
at  the  extremity  of  the  village:  Griso  took  the  road  that 
led  out  of  it,  and  the  rest  followcd  him  in  good  order. 

We  will  let  them  go,  and  return  a  step  or  two  to  find 
Agnese  and  Perpetua,  whom  we  had  just  conducted  round 
the  corner  of  a  certain  road.  Agnese  had  endeavoured  to 
allure  her  companion  as  far  away  from  Don  Abbondio's 
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house  as  posstble,  and  up  to  a 
f  vcry  well.  But  ali  on  a  sudden 
sh«  had  left  the  door  open,  and  shc  wanted  to  go  back. 
Thcre  was  nothing  to  be  said:  Agnese,  to  avoid  exciting  any 
suspìcion  in  ber  mind,  was  obliged  to  tum  and  walk  with 
ber,  Irying  howcver  to  detain  her  whenever  she  saw  ber 
vcry  cager  in  relaiing  the  issuc  of  such  and  sucb  courtsbips. 
She  pretended  to  bc  paying  very  grcat  attention,  and  cvery 
now  and  tbcn,  by  way  of  showing  that  she  was  listenìng,  or 
to  animate  the  flagging  conversation,  wouid  say  ;  '  Certainly  : 
now  I  understand  :  that  was  capital  :  that  is  plain  :  and  then  ? 
and  he?  and  you?'  whilc  al!  the  time  she  was  keeping  up 
a  vcry  different  discourse  in  ber  own  mind. — '  I  wonder  U 
they  are  cut  by  this  time?  or  will  they  be  stili  in  the  house? 
What  geese  we  ali  were  not  to  arrange  any  signal  to  let 
me  know  when  it  was  over  !  It  was  realty  very  stupid  t  But 
it  can'l  be  helped:  and  the  bcst  thing  I  can  do  now  is  to 
kccp  ber  loitering  bere  as  long  as  1  can  :  lei  the  worsl  come 
lo  the  worst,  it  will  only  bc  a  little  time  lost' — Thus.  with 
sundry  pauses  and  various  deviations  from  the  straight  path. 
they  were  brooght  back  again  lo  within  a  very  short  distance 
(rom  Don  Abbondio's  house,  which,  however.  could  not  be 
Bcen  on  account  of  the  corner  intercepting  the  view,  and 
Perpetua  Rnding  herself  at  an  important  part  of  her  narra- 
lion,  had  suffered  herself  to  be  detained  without  resistancc. 
and  evcn  without  being  aware  of  it.  when  they  suddenly 
beard.  echoing  through  the  vacant  extent  of  the  atmosphere. 
and  the  dead  silence  of  night,  the  loud  and  disordered  cry 
ai  Abbondio  :  '  Help  I  belp  I  ' 

'Merey!  what  has  happened?'  cried  Perpetua,  beginning 

»to  nm. 
•\Vhal  is  it?  what  is  it7'  said  Agnese,  holding  her  back 
ty  the  gown. 
'  Mcrcy  I  didn't  you  bear  ?  '  replied  she.  alruggUng. 
'What  is  it?  what  is  il?*  repeated  Agnese,  seiiing  her 
bjr  the  arm. 

*  Wrctch  of  a  woman  I  "  eKcIaimcd  Perpetua,  pushing  her 
away  to  free  herself  and  to  run.  At  this  moment,  more 
distuit.  more  shrill,  more  instantaneous,  was  heaid  the 
scream  o[  Menico. 
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'Mercy!'  crìcd  Agnese  also;  and  thcj  ran  off  together. 
They  had  scarcdy,  bowever,  gone  a  step,  when  the  beli 
sonnded  one  stroke,  then  two,  three  and  a  snccession  of 
pcals,  sncfa  as  wonld  have  stinralatcd  them  to  nin  had  there 
been  no  other  indocement.  Peq^etna  arrìvcd  first  hy  two 
steps;  while  she  raised  her  hand  to  the  door  to  open  it, 
behold!  it  was  opened  from  within,  and  on  the  threshold 
stood,  Tonio,  Gervase,  Renzo,  and  Lucia,  who  having  found 
the  stairs  had  come  down  more  rapidly  than  they  went  up; 
and  at  the  sound  of  that  terrìble  beli,  were  making  their 
escape  in  baste  to  reach  a  place  of  safety. 

'What*s  the  matter?  what's  the  matter?*  demanded  the 
panting  Perpetua  of  the  brothers  ;  but  they  only  replied  with 
a  violent  push,  and  passed  on.  'And  you  !  How  !  what  are 
you  doing  bere  ?  '  said  she  to  the  other  couple  on  recognizing 
them.  But  they  too  made  their  escape  without  answering 
her.  Without,  therefore,  asking  any  more  questions,  and 
directing  her  steps  where  she  was  most  wanted,  she  rushed 
impetuously  into  the  passage,  and  went  groping  about  as 
quickly  as  she  could  to  find  the  stairs. 

The  betrothed,  stili  only  betrothed,  now  fell  in  with 
Agnese,  who  arrived  weary  and  out  of  breath.  *  Ah  !  hcre 
you  are  !  '  said  she,  scarcely  able  to  speak.  *  How  has  it 
gone  ?    What  is  the  beli  ringing  f  or  ?  I  thought  I  heard  .  .  .' 

•  Home  I  home  I  '  cried  Renzo,  '  before  anybody  comes.' 
And  they  moved  forward;  but  at  this  moment  Menico  ar- 
rived, running  as  fast  as  bis  Icgs  could  carry  him;  and 
recognizing  them,  he  threw  himsclf  in  their  way.  and  stili 
ali  in  a  tremble  and  scarcely  able  to  draw  his  breath,  cx- 
claimed:  'Where  are  you  going?  back,  back!  This  way. 
to  the  convent.' 

'  Are  you  ?  .  .  .'  began  Agnese. 

'What  is  it?'  askcd  Renzo.  Lucia  stood  by.  trcmblinR 
and  silent,  in  utter  dismay. 

'  There  are  devils  in  your  house,'  replied  Menico,  paiuing. 
'I  saw  them  myself:  they  wantcd  to  murder  me:  Fathcr 
Cristoforo  said  so;  and  cven  you,  Renzo,  he  said,  wero  to 
come  quickly  : — and  besides.  I  saw  them  myself  : — it*s  provi- 
dential  you  are  ali  bere:— I  will  teli  you  the  rest  whcn  wc 
get  out  of  the  village.* 
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Renio,  who  had  more  of  his  scnses  about  him  than  the 
I  resi,  remembered  that  thcy  had  beller  make  tlieir  cscape 
onr  vay  or  anothcr  before  the  crowds  assembled  ;  and  tbat 
(he  htH  pian  would  be  to  do  as  Menico  advised,  nay,  coni- 
'  mandcd  with  the  aiilhority  of  one  in  terror.  When  once  on 
thcir  way,  and  oitt  of  the  tumult  and  dangcr,  he  couid  ask 
a  clearer  explanation  from  the  boy.  '  Lead  the  way.'  saìd 
he  (o  Menico  ;  and  addressing  the  women,  said.  '  Let  us  go 
with  him.'  They  therefore  quicldy  turned  their  stepa 
lovrards  the  chitrch,  crossed  the  churchyard,  where,  by  the 
favour  of  Heaven,  there  was  not  yct  a  living  creature,  en- 
lered  a  httle  Street  that  ran  bctween  the  church  and  Don 
Abbondio's  house,  turned  into  the  first  alley  they  carne  to 
»nd  Ihcn  took  ihe  way  of  the  ficlds. 

Thcy  had  not  perhaps  gone  fifty  yards,  when  the  crowd 

began  to  collect  in  the  church-yard,  and  rapidly  increased 

ttrery    moment.      They   looked   inquiringly    in   each   other's 

faccs:  every  one  had  a  question  to  ask,  but  no  one  couId 

return    an    answer.     Those    who   arrived    first,    ran   to    the 

church-door  ;  ìt  was  locked.     They  then  ran  to  the  belf ry 

L  ouisidc;  and  one  of  them,  putting  his  mouth  to  a  very  sniall 

I  wtndow,  a  sort  of  loop-hole,  cried,  '  What  ever  is  the  raat- 

'  ■    As  soon  as  Ambrogio  recogniicd  a  known  voice,  he 

I  tei  go  of  the  bell-rope.  and  being  as&ured  by  the  hazz  that 

I  tnany  people   had  assembied,  replied;  '  l'il  open  the  door.* 

I  Hastily  slipping  on  the  apparel  he  had  carried  under  his  arni, 

I  be  went  inside  ihc  church,  and  opened  the  door. 

•What  is  ali  this  hubbub?— What  is  it?— Where  ia  it?— 
|Who  is  it?' 

'  Why,  who  is  il?'  said  Ambrogio,  laying  one  band  on  the 
>or-posl,  and  with  the  other  holding  up  the  habìlimcnl  he 
ul  put  on  in  such  baste  :  '  What  I  don't  you  know  ?  People 
lìn  Ihc  Signor  Curate's  house.  Up,  boys:  helpl'  Hearing 
I  Ibis,  they  ali  turned  to  the  house,  looked  up,  apprnached  it  in 
la  body,  looked  up  again,  liatened:  ali  was  quict.  Some  ran 
Ito  the  strcet-door;  it  was  ahiit  and  bolted;  they  glanced  up- 
Lwuxls:  not  a  wìndow  wa.s  open;  not  a  whisper  was  la  he 
|.facsrd. 

'  Wlio   is  within  ? — Ho  \     Bey  ! — Signor   Curate  ! — Signor 
I  Girate  !  ' 
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Don  Abbondio  who,  scarcely  aware  of  the  flight  of  the 
invaders,  had  retired  from  the  window,  and  closed  it,  and 
who  at  this  moment  was  reproaching  Perpetua  in  a  low 
voice  for  having  left  him  alone  in  this  confusion,  was 
obliged,  when  he  heard  himself  called  upon  by  the  voice 
of  the  assembled  people,  to  show  himself  again  at  the  win- 
dow;  and  when  he  saw  the  crowds  that  had  come  to  bis 
aid,  he  sorely  repented  having  called  them. 

'  What  has  happened  ? — What  bave  they  done  to  you  ? — 
Who  are  they? — Where  are  they?'  burst  forth  from  fifty 
voices  at  once. 

'  There's  nobody  bere  now  ;  thank  you  :  go  home  again/ 

'  But  who  has  been  bere  ? — Where  are  they  gone  ? — what 
has  happened?' 

'  Bad  people,  people  who  go  about  by  night  ;  but  they're 
gone  :  go  home  again  :  there  is  no  longer  any thing  :  another 
time,  my  children  :  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  me/  So 
saying,  he  drew  back,  and  shut  the  window.  Some  of  the 
crowd  began  to  grumble,  some  to  joke,  others  to  curse  ;  some 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  took  their  departure:  when 
one  arrived,  endeavouring  but  scarcely  able  to  speak  from 
want  of  breath.  It  was  the  person  who  lived  in  the  house 
opposite  Agnese's  cottage,  who  having  gone  to  the  window 
at  the  noise,  had  seen  in  the  court-yard  the  assembly  of 
bravoes,  when  Griso  was  striving  to  re-unite  bis  scattered 
troops.  On  recovering  bis  breath,  he  cried  :  '  What  are  you 
doing  bere,  my  good  fellows  ?  the  devil  isn't  bere  ;  he's  down 
at  the  end  of  the  village,  at  Agnese  Mondella's  house  ;  armed 
men  are  within,  who  seem  to  be  murdering  a  pilgrim;  who 
knows  what  the  devil  is  doing  1  ' 

*  What  ? — ^what  ? — what  ?  '  and  a  tumultuous  consultation 
began.  '  We  must  go. — We  must  see. — How  many  are 
there? — How  many  are  we? — Who  are  we? — ^The  con- 
stable  I  the  constable  I  ' 

Tm  bere/  replied  the  constable  from  the  middle  of  the 
crowd  :  '  Fm  bere  ;  but  you  must  help  me,  you  must  obey. 
Quick  :  where  is  the  sexton  ?  To  the  beli,  to  the  beli.  Quick  ! 
Somebody  to  run  to  Lecco  for  help:  ali  of  you  come 
bere  .   .   .' 

Some  ran,  some  slipped  between  their  fellows  and  made 
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r  escapc;  ami  Uic  luiiiult  was  at  ìts  greatesl  height,  whcn 
anothcr  ninner  arrivcd  who  liad  seen  Griso  and  his  party 
going  oflf  in  such  hasic,  and  cried  in  turn  :  '  Run,  niy  good 
fcllows  :  thicves  or  bandittt,  who  are  carrying  off  a  pilgrim  : 
thcy  are  already  out  of  ihe  vitlage.  On  I  after  theni  !  "  At 
this  information,  they  moved  off  in  a  body  in  great  confusion 
towards  (he  Gelds.  without  waiting  their  general's  orders, 
and  as  the  crowd  proccedcd.  many  of  the  vanguard  slackened 
Ihrir  pace,  lo  let  the  othcrs  advance,  and  retired  into  the 
body  of  ihe  battalion.  ihose  in  the  rear  pushing  eagerly  for- 
ward,  until  at  last  the  dÌ5ordcrIy  tnultitude  reached  their 
place  of  destinalion.  Traces  of  the  recent  ìnvasion  wcrc 
manifesl:  ihe  door  opened.  the  locks  tom  off;  but  the  in- 
vaders  had  dtsappeared.  The  crowd  entered  the  court- 
yard,  and  went  io  the  room  door  ;  this,  loo,  was  burst  open  : 
they  called:  'Agnese!  Lucia!  the  Pilgrim!  Where  is  the 
plIgrim?  Stefano  must  have  been  dreaming  about  the 
pilgrim. — No.  no:  Carlandrea  saw  him  also.  Ho!  heyt  pil- 
grim ! — Agnese  !  Lucia  !  '  No  one  replicd.  "  They've  run 
away  with  Ihem  !  They've  run  away  with  them  !  '  There 
wcrc  then  some  who  raised  their  voìces  and  proposed  to 
follow  the  robbers;  said  ìt  was  a  heinous  crime,  and  ihat 
■t  wouid  be  a  disgrace  to  the  village,  if  every  villain  could 
come  and  carry  ofT  women  with  impunity,  as  a  kite  carrìes 
off  chickens  from  a  deserted  barn-floor.  Then  rose  a  fresh 
and  more  tumoltuous  consultalion  ;  but  somebody.  (and  il 
was  never  certainly  known  who,)  called  out  in  the  crowd 
Ihat  Agnese  and  Lucia  were  in  satety  in  a  house.  The 
ramour  spread  rapidly  ;  tt  gained  belìef,  and  no  one  spokc 
again  of  giving  chase  to  the  fugilives;  the  multitude  dis- 
pcraed.  and  every  one  went  to  his  own  house.  There  was  a 
general  whispering,  a  noise.  ali  over  the  village,  a  knocking 
And  opening  of  doors,  and  appearing  and  disappearing  of 
lighls,  a  questioning  of  women  from  the  Windows,  an 
Uiswering  from  the  streels.  When  ali  outside  was  deserted 
and  qutet,  the  convcrsation  contintied  in  the  houses,  and 
endcd  si  last  in  slumber.  only  to  be  renewed  on  the  morrow. 
Hovrever,  no  other  evcnts  look  place,  excepting  that  on  the 
rooming  of  thai  morrow,  the  constable  was  standing  tn 
his  field,   with  his   chln  restìng  on  his  hands,  his  haods 
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on  the  handle  of  the  spade,  which  was  half  stuck  into 
the  ground,  and  one  foot  on  the  iron  rest  affixed  to  the 
handle:  speculating  in  his  mind,  as  he  thus  stood,  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  past  night,  on  what  would  reasonably  be 
expected  of  him,  and  on  what  course  it  would  be  best  for 
him  to  pursue,  he  saw  two  men  approaching  him  with  very 
fierce  looks,  wearing  long  hair,  like  the  first  race  of  French 
kings,  and  otherwise  hearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
two  who,  fi  ve  days  before,  had  confronted  Don  Abbondio, 
if,  indeed  they  were  not  the  same  men.  These  with  stili  less 
ceremony  than  had  been  used  towards  the  Curate,  intimated 
to  the  constable  that  he  must  take  right  good  care  not  to 
make  a  deposition  to  the  Podestà  of  what  had  happened,  not 
to  teli  the  tnith  in  case  he  was  questioned,  not  to  gossip,  and 
not  to  encourage  gossiping  among  the  villagers,  as  he  val- 
ued  his  li  fé. 

Our  fug^tives  walked  a  little  way  at  a  quick  pace  in 
silence,  one  or  other  occasionally  looking  back  to  see  if  they 
were  followed,  ali  of  them  wearied  by  the  fatigue  of  the 
flight,  by  the  anxiety  and  suspense  they  had  endured,  by 
grìef  at  their  ili-success,  and  by  confuscd  apprehensions  of 
new  and  unknown  danger.  Their  terror,  too,  was  increased 
by  the  sound  of  the  beli  which  stili  continued  to  follow 
them,  and  seemed  to  bccomc  hcavier  and  more  hoarse  the 
further  they  left  it  behind  thcm,  acquiring  every  moment 
something  more  mournful  and  oniinous  in  its  tone.  At  last 
the  ringing  ceascd.  Rcaching  thcn  a  dcscrtcd  ficld,  and  not 
hearing  a  whisper  around,  they  slackoncd  their  pace,  and 
Agnese,  taking  brcath,  was  the  first  to  break  the  silcnce,  by 
asking  Renzo  how  mattcrs  had  gono.  and  Menico,  what  was 
the  demon  in  their  house.  Renzo  brìoflv  rclated  his  melan- 
choly  stor>';  and  thcn,  ali  of  thcm  turning  to  the  child.  he 
infomietl  thcm  more  cxprcssly  of  the  ì'athcr's  advice.  and 
narrated  what  he  had  himsclf  wituosscd  and  the  hazards 
he  had  nm,  which  too  suroty  confirnunl  the  advice.  His 
auditors.  howcvor,  niidcrstood  moro  of  thìs  than  did  the 
speaker;  thoy  wcrc  .^oìzcd  with  ncw  horror  at  the  discovery, 
and  for  a  moment  patisod  in  thoir  walk,  cxchan^^ing  mutuai 
loi^ks  of  fear;  thcn  with  an  unnninio\is  movcmont  thcv  laid 
their  hands,  some  on  the  head,  oihcr.H  on  the  shoulders  of 
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the  boy.  as  tf  to  caress  hini,  ami  lacitly  to  thank  him  for 
having  bc«n  to  theiii  a  guardìan  angel;  at  [he  same  tìme 
signifytng  the  coinpassion  they  felt  (or  iiim.  and  alniost 
apologiiing  for  the  tcrror  he  ^ad  endiired  and  the  dangcr 
he  had  undergonc  on  their  account.  '  Now  go  home,  that 
youT  family  niay  not  be  aiixious  about  you  any  longer,'  said 
Agnese  ;  and  rvinemberìng  the  two  promiscd  parpagliole, 
»he  took  out  four,  and  gave  theni  to  him,  adding:  '  That  will 
do;  pray  the  Lord  that  we  may  meet  again  soon  :  and  ihen 
.  .  .'  Remo  gave  him  a  ncw  berlinga,  and  begged  him  to 
say  nothing  of  ihc  message  he  had  brought  from  the  Fathcr: 
Lucia  again  caressed  him,  bade  him  farewell  with  a  sorrow- 
fa)  voice,  and  the  boy,  almost  overcome,  wished  them  good- 
bye, and  tumed  liack.  The  metancholy  trio  conlinued  their 
wilk,  the  women  takìng  the  lead,  and  Renzo  behind  to  act 
as  guard.  Lucia  clung  closely  to  her  mother's  arm,  kindly 
aod  dexterously  avoiding  the  proffered  assistance  of  the 
;Duth  at  the  dittìcult  passes  of  this  unfrequented  path;  feel- 
ing ashamed  of  herself,  even  in  such  troiibles,  for  having 
already  been  so  long  and  so  familiarly  alone  with  him,  while 
cxpecting  in  a  few  momenis  to  be  bis  wife.  Now  that  this 
vision  had  been  so  sorrowfully  dispelled.  she  repented  having 
proceeded  thus  far;  and.  amidst  so  may  causes  of  fear,  she 
feared  even  for  her  modesty, — not  siich  modesty  as  arises 
front  the  sad  Imowledge  of  evil,  but  for  that  which  ìs  igiio- 
nnl  of  its  own  existence; — Hke  the  dread  of  a  child  who 
trcmbles  in  the  dark,  he  knows  not  why. 

'And  the  house?'  suddcnly  excJaìmed  Agnese.  But  how- 
evcr  miponant  the  objcct  might  be  which  extorted  this  ex- 
damalion,  no  one  replied,  because  no  one  eoidd  do  so  satis- 
factorily,  Thcy  therefore  continued  their  walk  in  silcuce. 
and.  in  a  little  while.  reached  the  square  beforc  the  church 
ol.  the  convent. 
I  Renio  advanccd  to  the  door  of  the  church.  and  gently 
/  pnihcd  il  open.  The  moon  that  entered  through  the  aper- 
Vtare,  feti  upon  the  pale  face  and  silvery  beard  of  Father 
Cristoforo,  who  was  standing  bere  expecting  them;  and 
haring  «een  that  no  one  was  ntissing,  '  God  be  praised  I  ' 
said  he.  beckoning  to  them  to  enter.  By  hìs  side  slood 
aaother  Capuchin,  the  lay  sexton,  whom  he  had  persuaded, 
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by  prayers  and  arguments,  to  keep  vigil  with  hitn,  to  leave 
the  door  ajar,  and  to  remain  there  on  guard  to  receive 
these  poor  threatened  creatures;  and  it  required  nothing 
short  of  the  authority  of  the  Father,  and  of  his  fame  as  a 
Saint,  to  persuade  the  layman  to  so  inconvenient,  perilous, 
and  irregular  a  condescension.  When  they  were  inside, 
Father  Cristoforo  very  softly  shut  the  door.  Then  the 
sexton  could  no  longer  contain  himself,  and  taking  the 
Father  aside,  whispered  in  his  ear  ;  '  But  Father,  Father  ! 
at  night  ...  in  church  .  .  .  with  women  .  .  .  shut 
.  .  .  the  mie  .  .  .  but  Father  !  '  And  he  shook  his 
head,  while  thus  hesitatingly  pronouncing  these  words. 
Just  see!  thought  Father  Cristoforo;  if  it  were  a  pursued 
robber,  Friar  Fazio  would  make  no  difficulty  in  the  world; 
and  a  poor  innocent  escaping  from  the  jaws  of  a  wolf  .  .  . 
'  OffiMta  mHnda  mundis,'  added  he,  tuming  suddenly  to  Friar 
Fazio,  and  forgetting  that  he  did  not  understand  Latin. 
But  this  forgetfulness  was  exactly  what  produced  the  right 
effect.  If  the  Father  had  begun  to  dispute  and  reason, 
Friar  Fazio  would  not  bave  failed  to  urge  opposing  argu- 
ments;  and  no  one  knows  how  and  when  the  discussion 
would  bave  come  to  an  end;  but  at  the  sound  of  these 
weighty  words  of  a  mysterious  signification,  and  so  resolutely 
nttered,  it  seemed  to  bini  that  in  them  must  be  contained 
the  solution  of  ali  his  doubts.  He  acquiesced,  saying,  *  Very 
well;  you  know  more  about  it  than  I  do.' 

•Trust  me,  then,'  repHed  Father  Cristoforo;  and  by  the 
dim  light  of  the  lamp  buming  bef ore  the  aitar,  he  approached 
the  refugecs,  who  stood  waiting  in  suspense,  and  said  to 
them,  *  My  children.  thank  God,  who  has  delivercd  you  from 
so  great  a  danger!  Perhaps  at  this  moment  .  .  .'  and 
bere  he  began  to  explain  more  fully  what  he  had  hinted  by 
the  little  messenger,  little  suspccting  that  they  knew  more 
than  he,  and  supposing  that  Menico  had  found  them  quiet 
in  their  o\^tì  house,  before  the  arrivai  of  the  ruffians.  No- 
body  deceived  him,  not  even  Lucia,  whose  conscience,  how- 
ever,  was  ali  the  while  secretly  rcproaching  ber  for  practis- 
ing  such  dissimulation  with  so  good  a  man;  but  it  was  a 
night  of  embarrassment  and  dissimulation. 

*  After  this,*  continued  he»  'you  must  feel.  my  children. 
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Ihai  the  vìllagc  is  no  longer  safc  for  you.  Il  b  yours, 
you  were  born  ihere,  and  you  have  done  no  wrong  to  any 
une;  but  God  wilis  it  so.  It  is  a  trial,  ray  chìldreii;  bear 
it  wilh  palicncc  and  faith.  without  indulging  in  rancour, 
and  rest  assured  ihcre  wi!l  come  a  day  when  you  will 
think  yourselves  happy  that  this  has  occurrcd.  I  bave 
ihought  of  a  rcfugc  for  you,  for  the  present.  Soon,  I  hope, 
you  may  bc  ablc  lo  return  in  safcty  to  your  own  house; 
at  any  rate,  God  will  provide  what  is  bcst  for  you  ;  and  1 
it»siire  you,  I  wilì  be  careful  not  to  prove  unworthy  of  the 
favour  He  has  bestowed  upon  me,  in  chooaing  me  as  Ilìs 
tninister,  in  the  service  of  you,  His  poor,  yet  loved  afflicted 
ones,  You,'  conlinued  he,  turning  to  the  two  women,  '  can 
stay  at  •  •  •.  Here  you  will  be  far  enough  from  cvery 
danger,  and  at  the  same  time  not  far  from  your  own  home. 
TTicre  seck  out  our  convent,  ask  for  the  guardìan.  and  give 
him  this  letter;  he  will  be  to  you  anoiher  Fatlier  Cristo- 
foro- And  you,  my  Renio,  must  put  yourself  in  safety 
from  the  anger  of  others.  and  your  own.  Carry  this  letter 
to  Father  Bonaventura  da  Lodi,  tn  our  convent  of  the 
Porla  Orientale,  at  Milau.  He  will  be  a  father  to  you,  will 
gire  you  directions,  and  lind  you  work,  till  you  can  return 
and  live  more  peaceably,  Go  lo  the  shore  of  the  lake.  neaf 
the  mouth  of  the  Bione.  a  river  not  far  from  ibis  mon- 
istery.  Here  you  will  see  a  boat  waiting  :  say  "  Boat  I  "  It 
will  be  asked  you  "For  whom?"  .\ikI  you  must  reply, 
"San  Francesco."  The  boat  will  rcccive  you.  and  carry 
yoo  to  the  oiher  side,  wbere  you  wìU  find  a  cari,  that  will 
lake  you  siralght  to  •  *  •.' 

If  any  onc  asks  how  Father  Cristoforo  had  so  quickly 
at  bis  disposai  ihcsc  means  of  transport  by  land  and  water, 
tt  will  show  that  he  does  not  know  the  infiuence  and  power 
of  a  Capuchin  held  in  reputation  as  a  saint. 

It  sliì]  reniained  to  decide  about  the  care  of  the  houses. 
Tht  Father  received  the  keys,  pledging  himself  to  dcliver 
Iheot  to  whom soc ver  Renzo  and  Agnese  should  namc. 
The  latter.  in  dclivcring  up  hers,  heavcd  a  dcep  sigh,  re- 
foembvring  that.  at  that  moment,  the  house  was  open,  chat 
(he  devi)  had  becn  thcre,  and  who  knew  what  remained  to 
be  taken  care  of t 
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*  Before  you  go/  said  the  Father,  '  let  us  pray  ali  to- 
gether  that  the  Lord  may  be  with  you  in  this  your  journey, 
and  for  evcr  ;  and,  above  ali,  that  He  may  give  you  strength, 
and  a  spirit  of  love,  to  enable  you  to  desire  whatever  He 
has  willed.'  So  saying,  he  knelt  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
church,  and  they  ali  foHowed  his  example.  After  praying 
a  few  moments  in  silence,  with  low  but  distinct  voice  he 
pronounced  these  words  :  *  We  beseech  Thee,  also,  for  the 
unhappy  person  who  has  brought  us  to  this  state.  We  should 
be  unworthy  of  Thy  mercy,  if  we  did  not,  from  our  hearts, 
implore  it  for  him;  he  needs  it,  O  Lord!  We,  in  our  sor- 
row,  bave  this  consolation,  that  we  are  in  the  path  where 
Thou  hast  placed  us;  we  can  ofifer  Thee  our  griefs,  and 
they  may  bccome  our  gain.  But  he  is  Thine  enemy  !  Alas, 
wretched  man!  he  is  striving  with  Thee!  Have  mercy 
on  him,  O  Lord;  touch  his  heart;  reconcile  him  to  Thyself, 
and  give  him  ali  those  good  things  we  could  desire  for  our- 
selves.' 

Rising  thcn  in  baste,  he  said,  'Come,  my  children,  you 
have  no  time  to  lose;  God  defend  you;  His  angel  go  with 
you  ; — farewell  !  '  And  while  they  set  off  with  that  emotion 
which  cannot  find  words,  and  manifests  itself  without  them, 
the  Father  addcd,  in  an  agitated  tonc,  *  My  heart  tells  me 
wc  shall  meet  again  soon.' 

Ccrtainly,  the  heart,  to  those  who  listen  to  it,  has  always 
something  to  say  on  what  will  happen;  but  what  did  his 
^  heart  know  ?    Vcry  little,  Iruly,  of  what  had  already  hap- 
P  pened. 

\Vithout  waiting  a  rcply,  Father  Cristoforo  retired  with 
hasty  steps;  the  travellers  took  their  dcparture;  and  Father 
Fazio  shut  the  door  after  them,  bidding  them  farewell  with 
evcn  his  voice  a  little  faltering. 

XThc  trio  slowly  made  their  way  to  the  shore  they  had 

/bcen  directed  to  ;  where  they  espied  the  boat,  and  exchanging 

/  the  pass-word,  stepped  in.    The  waterman,  planting  one  oar 

1  on  the  land,  pushcd  off  ;  then  took  up  the  other  oar,  and  row- 

'  ing  with  both  hands,  pullcd  out  and  made  towards  the  op- 

positc  bcach.     Not  a  brcath  of  wind  was  stirring;  the  lake 

lay  bright  and  sniooth,  and  would  have  appcarcd  motionless 

but  for  the  tremulous  and  gcntlc  undulation  of  the  moon- 
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bcaots,  which  glcamcd  upoii  it  from  the  zenith.  No  sound» 
werc  Iicard  but  tlie  mufflcd  and  slowly  measured  breaking 
of  the  surge  upon  the  pebbly  shorc.  the  more  distant  gtir- 
gling  of  the  troubied  waters  dashing  among  the  piles  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  cven  plash  of  the  tight  sculls,  as.  rising  wilh  a 
shaT^>  sound  of  the  dripping  biade,  and  quickly  plunged 
Sgain  beneath,  they  cut  the  azure  surface  of  the  lakc.  The 
waves,  dividcd  by  the  prow,  and  re-uniting  behind  the  little 
bark.  tracked  out  a  curling  line,  which  exlended  itsclf  to 
the  shore.  The  sileni  travellers,  with  their  faces  tucncd 
backwards,  gaz  ed  upon  the  mountain  s  and  the  country, 
illumined  by  the  pale  lighl  of  the  moon,  and  diversiftcd  bere 
aiKl  there  with  vast  shadows.  They  couid  distinguish  the 
villages,  the  houses,  and  the  little  cabins:  the  palace  of  Don 
Rodrigo,  with  its  square  tower,  rising  above  the  group  of 
buts  at  the  base  of  the  promontory,  looked  like  a  savage 
standing  !□  the  dark,  and  medilating  some  evi!  decd,  while 
keeping  guard  over  a  company  of  reclining  sleepers.  Lucia 
S3W  it  and  shuddered;  ihen  drawing  ber  eye  along  the 
declivity  tìll  she  reached  her  native  village.  she  fixed  her  gaie 
on  its  extremity,  sought  for  her  own  cottage,  traced  oul  the 
Ihick  head  of  the  fig-tree  which  towered  above  the  wall  of 
the  cotirt-yard,  dJscovered  the  window  of  her  own  room; 
and,  being  seated  in  the  hottom  of  the  boat,  she  leaned  ber 
elbow  on  the  edgc,  laid  ber  forehead  on  her  arm,  as  if 
she  were  sleeping,  and  wepl  in  secret.  _ — ■. 

Farcwell,  ye  mountains.  rising  from  the  waters.  and  poiiit-  I 
ing  to  the  heavcns  !  ve  varied  summiis,  familiar  to  hini  who  ] 
has  been  brought  up  among  you,  and  impressed  upon  bis 
mind  aa  clearly  as  the  cotinlenance  of  hìs  dearest  friends  I 
ye  torrente,  whose  munnur  he  recogniies  like  the  sound 
of  the  voìces  of  homel  ve  villages,  scatlered  and  gltslening 
on  the  declivity,  tìkc  (locks  of  grazing  sheep  !  farewell  t 
How  moumful  ìs  the  step  of  him  who.  brought  up  amtdst 
yoOT  scene»,  ìs  eompellcd  to  leave  you  !  Even  in  the  imagin- 
ition  of  onc  who  willingly  dcparts,  attracted  by  the  hope  of 
inaking  a  fortune  clsewhcre,  the  drcams  of  wcalth  al  ihis 
iDOinent  lose  tbcir  charms;  he  wondcrs  he  could  form  such 
a  resolution,  and  could  even  now  tum  back,  but  for  the  hope 
of  ODC  day  rcturning  with  a  rich  abundance.    As  he  ad- 
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vances  into  the  plain,  his  eye  becomes  wearied  with  its 
uniform  extent;  the  atmosphere  feels  heavy  and  lifeless;  he 
sadly  and  listlessly  enters  the  busy  cities,  where  houses 
crowded  upon  houses,  and  streets  intersecting  streets,  seem 
to  take  away  his  breath  ;  and,  before  edifices  admired  by  the 
stranger,  he  recalls  with  restless  longing  the  fields  of  his  own 
country,  and  the  cottage  he  had  long  ago  set  his  heart  upon, 
and  which  he  resolves  to  purchase  when  he  retums  en- 
riched  to  his  own  mountains. 

But  what  must  he  feel  who  has  never  sent  a  passing 
wish  beyond  these  mountains,  who  has  arranged  among  them 
ali  his  designs  for  the  future,  and  is  driven  far  away  by 
an  adverse  power!  who,  suddenly  snatched  away  from  his 
dearest  habits,  and  thwarted  in  his  dearest  hopes,  leaves 
these  mountains  to  go  in  search  of  strangers  whom  he 
never  desired  to  know,  and  is  unable  to  look  forward  to 
a  fixed  time  of  return! 

Farewell!  native  cottage,  where,  indulg^ng  in  unconscious 
thought,  one  leamt  to  distinguish  from  the  noise  of  com- 
mon footsteps,  the  approach  of  a  tread  expected  with  mys- 
terious  timidity!  Farewell!  thou  cottage,  stili  a  stranger, 
but  so  often  hastily  glanced  at,  not  without  a  blush,  in  pass- 
ing, in  which  the  mind  took  delight  to  figure  to  itself  the 
tranquil  and  lasting  home  of  a  wif  e  !  Farewell  !  my  church, 
where  the  heart  was  so  often  soothed  while  chanting  the 
praises  of  the  Lord  ;  where  the  preparatory  rite  of  betrothal 
was  performed;  where  the  secret  sighing  of  the  heart  was 
solemnly  blessed  and  love  was  inspircd,  and  one  felt  a  hai- 
lowing  influence  around,  farewell  !  He  who  imparted  to  3rou 
such  gladness  is  everywhere;  and  He  never  disturbs  the 
Joy  of  his  children,  but  to  prepare  them  for  one  more  cer- 
tain  and  durable. 

Of  such  a  nature,  if  not  exactly  these,  were  the  reflec- 
tions  of  Lucia;  and  not  vcrv  dissimilar  were  those  of  the 
two  other  wanderers,  while  the  little  bark  rapidly  approached 
the  right  bank  of  the  Adda. 


CHAPTER    IX 

THE  striking  of  the  boat  agaìnst  the  shore  arouscd 
Lucia,  who,  after  secretly  drying  her  lears.  raised  hcr 
head  as  if  she  werc  just  awaking.  Renzo  juinpeil  out 
first,  and  gave  his  band  successively  io  Agnese  and  Lucia: 
and  ihcn  Ihey  ali  turned,  and  sorrowfylly  thanked  the  boal- 
niao.  'Nothing,  nothìng;  we  are  placed  here  to  liclp  oiie 
anntber,'  answered  he;  and  lie  withdrew  his  hand,  almost 
wiih  a  niovement  of  horror,  as  if  it  had  bcen  proposcd  lo  hìm 
lo  i^b.  whcn  Renzo  tricd  lo  slip  in  onc  or  two  of  the  coins 
he  had  aboiit  him,  and  which  he  had  brought  iti  his  pocket 
wilh  the  tnlenlion  of  gcnerously  requiting  Don  Abl)Ondio, 
when  he  shouid,  though  against  his  will.  havc  rcndcred  the 
desircd  assistancc.  The  cart  stood  waiting  for  thcm;  the 
driver  saluttd  the  three  expected  travellcrs,  and  bid  theni 
gel  in;  and  (hen,  with  his  voice  and  a  strokc  of  the  whip,  he 
naried  the  animai  and  set  forward. 

Our  authof  does  noi  describe  this  nocturnal  joumey.  and 
u  siimi  as  to  the  name  of  the  town  to  which  the  IJltle  com- 
pany were  direciing  their  steps;  or  rather,  he  exprcssly  says, 
he  will  noi  give  the  name.  In  the  course  of  ihe  story,  the 
reason  o(  ali  this  mystery  appears.  The  advenlures  of 
Lucìa  in  this  abode  ìnvolvc  a  dark  ìntrigue  of  a  person  be- 
longtng  to  a  faniily  stili  powcrful,  as  it  appears,  at  the  lime 
onr  auUior  wrote.  To  account  for  the  strange  conduci  of 
Ihi*  person  in  the  panicular  instance  he  relates,  he  haa 
becn  obliged  chicfly  to  recount  ber  early  life;  and  there  the 
family  makcs  the  ligure  which  our  readers  wil!  see,  Hencc 
the  poor  nian's  greai  circumspection.  And  yet  (how  pcoplc 
somctinics  forgct  thcmselvesl)  he  himself,  without  being 
sware  of  ìt,  has  opencd  a  way  of  discovering.  with  certatoty, 
what  he  had  laken  such  great  patns  to  keep  concealed.  Ir 
noe  pari  of  the  account,  which  we  wi!l  omÌt  as  not  beìng 
ncccuary  to  ihc  inicgrity  of  ihe  SI017.  he  happens  to  say 
that  Ibi*  piace  tvas  an  ancien t  and  noble  borougb,  which 
waoted  nothing  but  the  uame  io  be  a  city;  he  theii  inad- 
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vertently  mentions  that  the  river  Lambro  nins  through  it: 
and,  again,  that  it  was  the  seat  of  an  arch-presb3rter.  Widi 
these  indications,  there  is  not  on  ali  Europe  a  moderately- 
leamed  man,  who  will  not  instantly  exclaim,  '  Monza  !  '  We 
could  also  propose  some  very  well-founded  conjectures  in 
the  name  of  the  family  ;  but,  although  the  object  of  our  con- 
jectures has  been  some  time  extinct,  we  consider  it  better 
to  be  silent  on  this  head,  not  to  run  the  risk  of  wronging  even 
the  dead,  and  to  leave  some  subject  of  research  for  the 
leamed. 

Our  travellers  reached  Monza  shortly  after  sun-rise;  the 
driver  tumed  into  an  inn,  and,  as  if  at  home  in  the  place 
and  well  acquaintcd  with  the  landlord,  ordered  a  room  for 
the  newly-arrived  guests,  and  accompanied  them  thither. 
After  many  acknowledgments,  Renzo  tried  to  induce  him 
to  receive  some  reward;  but  he,  like  the  boatman,  had  in 
view  another,  more  distant,  but  more  abundant  recompense: 
he  put  bis  hands  behind  him,  and  making  bis  escape  went  to 
look  after  bis  borse. 

After  such  a  night  as  we  bave  described,  and  as  every  one 
may  imagine,  the  greatest  part  spent  in  moumful  thougfats, 
with  the  Constant  dread  of  some  unforeseen  misfortune, 
in  the  melancholy  silence  of  night,  in  the  sharpness  of  a 
more  than  autumnal  air,  and  amid  the  frequent  jolts  of  the 
incommodious  vehicle,  which  rudely  shook  the  weary  frames 
of  our  travellers,  they  soon  felt  themselves  overpowcred 
with  sleep,  and  availed  themselves  of  a  sofà  that  stood  in 
an  adjoining  room  to  take  a  little  repose.  They  then  par- 
took  together  of  a  frugai  meal,  such  as  the  poverty  of  the 
times  would  allow,  and  scanty  in  proportion  to  the  contingent 
wants  of  an  imcertain  future,  and  their  own  slender  appetite. 
One  after  another  they  remembered  the  banquet  which,  two 
days  before,  they  had  hoped  to  enjoy  ;  and  each  in  turn  heaved 
a  deep  sigh.  Renzo  would  gladly  bave  stayed  there,  at  least 
for  that  day,  to  bave  seen  the  two  women  provided  for,  and 
to  bave  given  them  bis  services,  but  the  Father  had  recom- 
mended  them  to  send  him  on  bis  way  as  quickly  as  possible. 
They  alleged,  therefore,  these  orders,  and  a  hundred  other 
reasons; — people  would  gossip — the  longer  the  separation 
was  delayed,  the  more  painful  it  would  be — he  could  come 
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again  soon,  lo  g^ive  and  leam  news; — so  that,  al  last.  the 
youlh  «Jelcrmtned  to  go.  The  ir  plans  wcre  then  more 
d«finile1y  arrangcd  :  Litcia  did  not  attempi  to  hidc  her  tears  ; 
Renzo  couid  scarcely  restrain  bis;  and.  warmiy  pressing 
Agnese'a  hand,  he  said,  in  an  almost  choked  voice,  '  Farc- 
vrcU,  till  we  meet  agaìn  I  '  and  set  off. 

The  wonicn  would  have  fotind  thenisclves  much  at  a  loss, 
had  tt  not  been  for  the  good  driver,  who  had  ordera  to  guide 
tliera  to  the  convent.  and  to  give  them  any  direction  and  assist- 
ance  tJiey  might  stand  in  need  of.  Witli  this  escort,  then.  they 
look  iheir  way  to  the  conveni,  which.  as  cvery  one  knows. 
was  a  short  distance  outside  the  town  of  Monia.  Arnvcd 
at  the  door.  their  conductor  rang  the  licll,  and  asked  for  the 
guardian,  who  quickiy  made  bis  appearance.  and  receivcd 
the  leiter. 

'Oh  brother  Cristoforo!*  said  he,  recognizing  the  hand- 
wriliog.  the  tore  of  his  voice  and  the  expression  of  his  face 
cvidently  indicating  thal  he  uttered  the  name  of  an  intimate 
friend.  It  might  easily  be  secn,  too,  that  our  good  friar  had 
in  this  leiter  warmly  recommended  the  women,  and  related 
their  case  with  much  feeling,  for  tlie  gnardian  kcpt  making 
gestares  of  surprisc  and  indignaiion.  and  raising  bis  eycs  f  rom 
the  paper,  he  would  fix  them  upon  the  women  with  a  ccrlain 
expression  of  pily  and  interest,  When  be  had  finisbed  read- 
ÌDg  it.  he  slood  for  a  little  whìle  ihougbtful.  and  then  said  Io 
himsell,  'Thcre  is  no  one  bui  the  Signora — if  tbe  Signora 
would  lake  upon  herself  this  charge.'     He  ihen  drew  Agnese 

I  a  few  sleps  aside  in  the  little  square  before  tbe  convent  :  asked 
hef  a  few  questiona,  which  she  answered  saiisfactorily.  and 
then.  turning  towards  Lucia,  addressed  them  both  :  '  My  good 
«ocDcn.  I  wìll  try  ;  and  I  bope  I  shall  be  able  to  find  you  a 
reireal  more  than  sccure,  more  than  houourable,  uniìl  ìt  shall 
plcasc  God  to  provide  for  you  in  some  betler  way.    Will  you 

.   come  wìih  me?' 

The  women  rcverently  bowed  a 

I  tinued;  '  Come  with  me  to  the  convi 
howcver,  a  few  sieps  bchind  me,  because  peoplc  dclight  Io 
(peak  cvil.  and  no  one  knows  wbat  fine  stories  ihey  would 
make  oui,  if  Ibey  wcrc  lo  see  ibc  Fathcr-guardian  walking 
WJlh  a  beautiful  young  girl  .  ,  .  wilh  women.  I  niean  lo  say.' 


.  and  the  friar  con- 
il  of  tbe  Signora.    Keep, 
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So  saying,  he  moved  forward.  Lucia  blushed,  their  guide 
smilcd,  and  glanced  at  Agnese,  who  betrayed,  also,  a  mo- 
mentary  smile,  and  when  the  f riar  had  gone  a  few  steps,  tfaey 
followed  him  at  about  ten  yards  distance.  The  women  then 
asked  their  guide  what  they  did  not  dare  say  to  the  Father- 
guardian,  who  was  the  Signora. 

'The  Signora/  replied  he,  'is  a  nun;  but  she  is  not  like 
the  other  nuns.  Not  that  she  is  either  the  Abbess^  or  the 
Prioress  ;  f or,  f rom  what  they  say,  she  is  one  of  the  youngest 
there:  but  she  is  from  Adam's  rib,  and  she  is  of  an  ancient 
and  high  family  in  Spain,  where  some  of  them  now  are 
princes  ;  and  therefore  they  cali  her  the  Signora,  to  show  that 
she  is  a  great  lady  :  and  ali  the  country  cali  ber  by  this  name, 
for  they  say  there  never  was  her  equal  in  this  monastery 
before  ;  and  even  now,  down  at  Milan,  her  family  ranks  very 
high,  and  is  held  in  great  esteem  ;  and  in  Monza  stili  more  so, 
because  her  father,  though  he  does  not  live  bere,  is  the  first 
man  in  the  country  ;  so  that  she  can  do  what  she  pleases  in  the 
convent  ;  and  ali  the  coimtry-people  bear  her  a  g^eat  respect  ; 
and  if  she  undertakes  a  business  she  is  sure  to  succeed  in  it; 
so  that  if  this  good  monk  before  us  is  fortunate  enough  to  get 
you  into  her  hands,  and  she  takes  you  under  her  protection,  I . 
dare  venture  to  say  you  will  bc  as  safe  as  at  the  aitar.' 

On  reaching  the  gate  of  the  town,  flanked  at  that  time  by 
an  ancient  ruincd  tower,  and  a  fragment  of  a  demolished 
castle,  which,  perhaps,  some  few  of  my  readers  may  stili  rc- 
member  to  bave  seen  standing,  the  guardian  stopped,  and 
looked  behind  to  sce  if  they  were  following;  he  then  passed 
through,  and  went  on  to  the  convent,  and  when  he  reached  it, 
stopped  again  at  the  doorway,  and  waited  for  the  little  party. 
He  then  begged  the  guide  to  come  again  to  the  convent,  to 
take  back  a  reply;  he  promiscd  to  do  so,  and  took  bis  leave 
of  the  \^'omen,  who  loaded  him  with  thanks  and  messages  to 
Father  Cristoforo.  The  guardian,  bidding  them  go  into  the 
first  court  of  the  monastery,  ushered  them  into  the  apartments 
of  the  portress,  to  whom  he  recommended  them,  and  went 
forward  alone  to  make  bis  rcquest.  After  a  few  moments,  he 
retumed.  and,  with  a  joyful  manner,  told  them  to  come  with 
him  ;  and  bis  reappearance  was  just  à-pro^s,  for  they  wcrc 
beginning  to  find  it  diflicult  to  ward  off  the  pressing  inter- 
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rogatkms  of  the  porlrcss,  Whìlc  travcrsing  the  inner  court, 
ihe  Faih«r  inairuetcd  the  wonicn  how  they  must  bchave  to 
the  Signara.  '  She  is  well-disposed  towards  you,'  said  he, 
*  and  may  bc  of  much  service  to  you.  Be  humble  and  re- 
spectful.  reply  with  frankncss  to  the  qucstions  she  niay  plea»e 
lo  put  ;  and  whcn  you  are  noi  <[ucstioned,  leave  il  lo  me,' 
Tbcy  ihcn  passed  through  a  lower  room  to  the  parlour  of  ihe 
convcni;  and  beforc  entering,  the  guardiaii.  pointing  to  the 
door,  said  to  the  women  in  an  underione,  '  She  is  thcre  ;" 
as  if  IO  remind  ihem  of  the  lessons  he  had  bcen  giving. 
Lucia,  who  had  never  before  seen  a  monastcry,  looked  round 
the  room,  on  entering,  for  the  Signora  to  whoui  she  was  to 
make  ob«isance,  and  perceiving  no  one,  she  stood  perplexed  ; 
bui  secing  the  Fathcr  advancc,  and  Agnese  following.  ahc 
looked  in  ihat  direction,  and  obscrved  an  almost  square  aper- 
ture, likc  a  half-window,  grated  with  two  large  thick  iron 
ban,  distant  from  each  othcr  about  a  span,  and  behind  this  a 
nim  was  standing.  Her  countenancc,  which  showed  her  to 
be  about  Iwcnty-Gvc  years  old,  gave  the  impression,  at  a  first 
glanc«.  of  beauty,  bui  of  beauty  wom.  faded,  and,  one  might 
abnost  say,  spoiled.  A  black  veil,  stifTened  and  stretched 
quite  fiat  upon  her  head,  fell  on  each  side  and  stood  out  a 
little  way  from  her  face;  under  the  veil,  a  very  white  lincn 
band  half  covered  a  forehcad  of  different  but  not  infcrìor 
whiteness;  a  second  band,  in  fotds,  down  each  side  of  the 
face,  crossed  under  the  chin,  enctrcled  the  neck,  and  was 
^>fead  a  little  over  the  breast  to  conceal  the  opcning  of  a 
black  dress.  But  this  forehead  was  wrinkted  every  now  and 
ibco,  as  if  by  some  painfut  emotion,  accompanicd  by  the  rapid 
ntovcmcni  of  two  jet-black  eyebrows.  Somctimes  she  wouid 
fix  two  very  dark  eyes  on  another's  face  with  a  picrcing  look 
of  baughty  invesiìgation,  and  then  again  would  hastity  lower 
thetn,  as  ìf  sccking  a  hiding-place.  One  moment,  an  aiteniive 
observer  would  imagine  tbcy  wcrc  solicìting  afFection.  intcr- 
L  coarù,  pity  ;  at  anothcr,  he  would  galhcr  thence  a  momentary 
iTCVctalion  of  ancicni  and  smothered  hatred — of  some  inde- 
Fserìbable,  fierce  dìsposition;  and  when  they  remained  im- 
movably  fixcd  witbout  atiention,  some  mìghl  bave  imagiocd 
I  pnnid  tndiffcrencc,  while  othcrs  would  bave  suspected  the 
taboarìng  of   some   secret    thougbt,    the   overpowering  do- 
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minion  of  an  idea  fatntliar  to  her  mind,  and  more  engrossing 
than  8urrounding[  objects.  Her  pale  cheeks  were  delicate^ 
formed,  but  tnuch  altered  and  shrunk  by  a  graduai  extenua- 
tion.  Her  Hps,  though  scarcely  sufFused  wtth  a  faint  tinge  of 
the  rose,  stood  out  in  contrast  with  this  paleness,  and,  Hke 
her  eyes,  their  movements  were  sudden,  quick,  and  full  of 
expression  and  mystery.  The  well-formed  tallness  of  her 
figure  disappeared  in  the  habitual  stoop  of  her  carriage,  or 
was  disfigiired  by  certain  quick  and  irregular  starts,  which 
betrayed  too  resolute  an  air  for  a  woman,  stili  more  for  a 
nun.  In  her  very  dress,  there  was  a  display  of  either  par- 
ticularity  or  negligence,  which  betokened  a  nun  of  singular 
character;  her  head-dress  was  arranged  with  a  kind  of 
worldly  carefulness,  and  from  under  the  band  around  her 
head  the  end  of  a  curi  of  glossy  black  hair  appeared  upon  her 
tempie,  betraying  either  forgctfulness,  or  contempt  of  the 
rule  which  required  them  aìways  to  keep  the  hair  closely 
shaven.  It  was  cut  off  first  at  the  solemn  ceremony  of  their 
admission. 

Thc.se  things  made  no  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
two  women;  inexperienced  in  distinguishing  nun  from 
nun;  and  the  Fathcr-guardian  had  so  frequcntly  seen  the 
Signora  before,  that  he  was  alrcady  accustomed,  Hke 
many  others,  to  the  singularities  in  manner  and  dress  which 
ahe  displayed. 

She  was  standing,  as  we  bave  said.  near  the  grated  win- 
dow.  languidly  Icaning  on  it  with  onc  band,  twining  her 
delicatrly-whitc  fìngcrs  in  the  intersticcs.  and  with  her 
head  slightly  bent  downwards.  surveying  the  advancing  party. 
•  Rcverend  mother  and  most  iltustrious  Signora/  said  the 
guardian.  bowing  bis  head,  and  laying  bis  right  band  upon 
bis  brcast.  *  this  is  the  poor  young  girl  to  whom  you  bave 
encouraged  me  to  hope  you  will  cxtend  your  valuable  pro- 
tectton:  and  this  is  ber  mother* 

Agnese  and  Lucia  reverentlv  curtseyeil:  the  Signora 
beckontng  to  them  wtth  her  band  that  she  was  satisfìed, 
!&aiU.  turning  to  the  Father.  *  It  is  fortunate  for  me  that 
l  bave  it  in  niy  |H>wer  to  serve  our  ^itHul  friend»  the 
Capuohtn  Kathcrji  in  any  matter.  lUit/  contìnueil  she.  '  wìU 
you  teli  me  a  little  more  parttcularly  the  case  of  this  young 
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girl.  90  that  I   may  know  bcttcr  whal   I    oughl  to  do    for 
,  hcr?' 

Lucia  tiliishcd.  and  betd  down  hcr  head. 
'  Voti  must  ktiow,  reverend  moihcr  .  .  .'  began  Agnese; 
I  but  the  Euardian  silenccd  her  with  a  glance,  and  replied, 
'  This   young  girl,    most    illuslrious   ladj*.   haa  been   reeom- 
I  niended  to  me,  as  I  lo!d  you,  by  a  brother  friar.     She  has 
:  becu  coinpelied  secretly  to  leave  ber  country  to  avoid  great 
dangers.  and   wants  an  asylum   for  some  time   where  she 
inay  Uve  retired.  and  where  no  onc  will  dare  molest  her. 
treti  when  .  .  .' 
'  \Vhat   dangers  ?  '   interruptcd  the   Signora.     '  Be  good 
lough,   Fathcr,  not   lo  teli  me  the  case  so  enigmatically. 
ou  know  that  we  nuns  like  to  hear  stortes  minutely.' 
'  They  are  dangers,'  replied  the  guardian,  '  whìch  scarcely 
[  oughl  to  be  mentioned  ever  so  dclicalely  in  the  pure  ears 
'  ot  the  reverend  mother  .  .  ." 

■  Oh,  certainly  I  '  replied  the  Signora,  hastily,  and  slighlly 

I   colouring.     Was  il   niodesty?     One   who  would   bave   ob- 

the     momentary     expressi  on     of     vexaiìon     which 

accorepanicd  this  blush  might  have  entertained  some  doubt 

of  it,  especially  if  he  had  compared  it  with  that  which  dif- 

fuscd  itself  froro  time  lo  tìme  on  the  chceks  of  Lucìa. 

'  It  ìs  enough,'  resumed  the  guardian,  '  that  a  powerful 
nobleman  .  .  .  not  ali  of  the  great  people  of  the  world  use 
the  gifls  of  God  to  his  glory  and  lor  the  good  of  their  neigh- 
bours.  as  your  illustrious  ladyship  has  done  ...  a  powerful 
caralier,  after  having  (or  some  lime  persecutcd  this  poor 
girl  with  base  flatteries.  seeing  that  they  were  useless,  had 
the  hearl  openly  to  pcrsecute  her  hy  force,  so  that  the  poor 
.   tbìng  has  bcen  obliged  to  fiy  from  hcr  home.' 

'Come  ncar.  young  girl,"  saìd  the  Signora  to  Lucia,  beck- 

I  oning  to  her  with  her  band.     '  I  know  that  the  Father- 

1  guardian  ìs  truth  ìtseH;  but  no  one  can  be  beller  informed 

,  this  business  tlian  vourself.     It  rests  with  you  to   say 

I  vrbethcr  this  cavaiier  was  an  odious  persecutor.' 

A»  lo  approaching.  Lucia  instanily  obeycd,  but  to  answer. 
ns  another  maiter.  An  inquiry  on  this  subject  even  when 
proposcd  by  an  equal.  wouUI  have  put  her  imo  confusion; 
but  Diade  by  the  Signora,  and  with  a  crrtatn  air  of  malicious 
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doubt,  it  deprived  her  of  courage  to  reply.  'Signora  •  .  . 
mother  .  .  .  reverend  .  .  .'  stammered  she,  but  she  seemed 
to  bave  nothing  more  to  say.  Agnese,  therefore,  as  being 
certainly  the  best  informed  after  her,  bere  tbought  herself 
autborized  to  come  to  ber  succour.  '  Most  illustrious  Signora/ 
said  she,  '  I  can  bear  full  testimony  that  my  daughter  hated 
this  cavalier,  as  the  devil  hates  holy  water.  I  should  say, 
he  is  the  devil  bimself  ;  but  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  speak 
improperly,  for  we  are  poor  folk,  as  God  made  us.  The 
case  is  this:  that  my  poor  girl  was  betrothed  to  a  youth  in 
her  own  station,  a  steady  man,  and  one  who  fears  God;  and 
if  the  Signor-Curato  had  been  what  he  ought  to  be  .  •  . 
I  know  I  am  speaking  of  a  religious  man,  but  Father  Cris- 
toforo, a  friend  bere  of  the  Father-guardian,  is  a  religious 
man  as  wcll  as  he;  and  that's  the  man  that's  full  of  kind- 
ness;  and  if  he  were  bere  he  could  attest  .  .  / 

*  You  are  vcry  ready  to  speak  without  being  spoken  to/ 
intcrrupted  the  Signora,  with  a  haughty  and  angry  look, 
which  made  her  seem  almost  hideous.  '  Hold  your  tongue  1 
I  know  well  enough  that  parents  are  always  ready  with  an 
answer  in  the  name  of  thcir  children  !  ' 

Agnese  drew  back,  mortifìed,  giving  Lucia  a  look  which 
meant  to  say,  See  what  I  gct  by  your  not  knowing  how  to 
speak.  The  guardian  thcn  signified  to  her,  with  a  glance 
and  a  movement  of  bis  head,  that  now  was  the  moment  to 
arouse  her  courage,  and  not  to  leave  her  poor  mother  in 
such  a  pHght. 

*  Reverend  lady,'  said  Lucia,  '  what  my  mother  bas  told 
you  is  exactly  the  truth.  The  youth  who  paid  bis  addresses 
to  me'  (and  bere  she  coloured  crimson)  'I  chose  with 
my  own  good  will.  Forgive  me,  if  I  speak  too  boldly,  but 
it  is  that  you  may  not  think  ili  of  my  mother.  And  as  to 
this  Signor,  (God  forgive  bim!)  I  would  rather  die  than 
fall  into  bis  hands.  And  if  you  do  us  the  kindness  to  put 
US  in  safety,  since  we  are  rcduccd  to  the  necessity  of  asking 
a  place  of  refugc,  and  of  inconvenicncing  worthy  people, 
(but  God*s  will  bc  doncl)  bc  assurcd.  lady,  that  no  one 
will  pray  for  you  more  carncstly  and  hcartily  than  we  poor 
womcn.* 

*  I  believe  you,'  said  the   Signora,  in  a  softened  tone. 
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*  But  I  shouid  Ilice  to  talk  lo  you  alone.  Not  thai  I  rcciuire 
further  informalion.  nor  any  other  raotives  to  attend  to 
die  wishes  of  the  Father-guardian,'  ailded  she,  hastily,  and 
turaing  towards  hini  wilh  studied  politeness.  '  Indeed,' 
continucd  she,  'I  bave  already  thought  about  it;  and  this 
ìs  (he  best  pian  T  can  think  of  for  the  prescnt.  The  portress 
of  the  cotivenl  has,  a  few  days  ago,  settlcd  ber  last  daugh- 
ter  in  the  world.  These  wonien  can  occupy  the  rooni  she 
has  teft  at  liberty,  and  supply  ber  place  in  the  triflìng  services 
she  performed  in  the  monastery.  In  truth  .  .  .  '  and  bere 
she  beckoncd  to  the  guardian  to  approach  the  grated  win- 
dow.  and  continucd,  in  an  under-voice  :  '  In  truth,  on  account 
of  the  scarcily  of  the  times,  it  was  not  inteiided  to  substl- 
lute  «ny  one  in  the  place  of  that  young  woman;  but  I  will 
apcak  to  the  Lady  Abbess;  and  at  a  word  from  me  .  .  .  at 
the  rcquest  of  the  Falher-guardian  ...  in  short.  I  give  the 
place  ss  a  scttied  thing.' 

The  guardian  began  to  return  thanks.  but  the  Signora 
interrupied  him  :  '  There  is  no  nced  of  ceremony  :  in  a  case 
of  necessity  I  should  not  hcsilatc  to  apply  for  the  assistance 
of  ibc  Capuchin  Fathers,  In  faci,'  continued  she,  with  a 
sanie,  in  which  appeared  an  indescribable  air  of  mockery 
and  bìlterness;  '  in  faci,  are  we  not  brothers  and  sisters?  ' 

So  sayìng,  she  called  a  lay-sister,  (two  of  whom  were, 
by  a  singular  distinction,  assigned  to  her  private  service,) 
ftnd  dcsired  her  to  inforni  the  Abbess  of  the  circumstance; 
tfaen  sending  for  the  portress  to  the  door  of  the  cloister, 
she  concerted  with  her  and  Agnese  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments.  Dismissing  her,  she  bade  farewell  to  the  guardian, 
and  detained  Lucia.  The  guardian  accompanied  Agnese  lo 
the  door,  giving  her  new  instructions  by  the  way,  and  went 
IO  write  his  Icttcr  of  report  to  his  friend  Cristoforo.  '  An 
cxtraordinary  character,  that  Signora!'  thought  he.  as  he 
walked  home;  '  Very  curious!  But  one  who  knows  the  right 
way  Io  go  to  work,  can  make  her  do  whatever  he  pleases. 
My  good  friend  Cristoforo  cerlainly  docs  not  expeci  that 
I  can  serve  him  so  quickly  and  so  well.  That  noble  fellow  ! 
There  ts  no  hcip  for  it:  he  must  always  bave  something  in 
hind.  But  he  ìs  doing  good.  It  is  well  for  him  this  lime, 
that  he  has  found  a  friend  who  has  brought  the  affair  to  a 
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good  conclusion  in  a  twinkling,  without  so  mudi  noise,  so 
much  preparktion.  so  much  ado:  This  good  Cristoforo  will 
surely  be  satisfied,  and  see  that  even  wc  bere  are  good  for 
sometbing.' 

Tbe  Signora,  wbo,  in  tbe  presence  of  a  Capucbin  of  ad- 
vanced  age,  bad  studied  ber  actions  and  words,  now,  when 
left  tctc-à'tctc  witb  an  inexperienced  country  girl,  no  longer 
attempted  to  restrain  berself  ;  and  ber  conversation  becamc 
by  degrees  so  strange,  tbat,  instead  of  relating  it,  we  tbink 
it  better  briefly  to  narrate  tbe  previous  bistory  of  tbis  un- 
bappy  person  :  so  mucb,  tbat  is,  as  will  sufficc  to  account  for 
tbe  unusual  and  mystcrious  conduct  we  bave  witnessed  in 
ber,  and  to  explain  tbe  motives  of  ber  bebaviour  in  tbe  facts 
wbicb  we  sball  be  obliged  to  rclate. 

Sbc  was  tbe  youngcst  daugbter  of  tbe  Prince  ♦  ♦  *,  a 
Milanese  nobleman,  wbo  was  esteemed  one  of  tbe  ricbest 
men  of  tbe  city.  But  tbe  unbounded  idea  be  entertained  of 
bis  title  made  bis  property  appear  scarccly  sufficient,  nay, 
even  too  limited  to  maintain  a  proper  appearance;  and  ali 
bis  attention  was  turned  towards  keeping  it,  at  Icast,  such  as 
it  was,  in  one  line,  so  far  as  it  depended  upon  bimself.  How 
many  cbildren  he  bad  docs  not  appear  from  bistory:  it 
merely  records  tbat  bc  bad  designed  ali  tbe  younger  brancbes 
of  botb  sexes  for  tbe  cloistcr  tbat  be  migbt  leave  bis  property 
entire  to  tbe  eldest  son,  destincd  to  perpetuate  tbe  family: 
tbat  is,  bring  up  cbildren  tbat  be  migbt  torment  bimself 
in  tormenting  them  after  bis  fatber*s  example.  Our  un- 
bappy  Signora  was  yet  unborn  wben  ber  conditibn  was  irre- 
vocably  determined  upon.  It  only  remaincd  to  decide 
wbetber  sbe  sbould  be  a  monk  or  a  nun,  a  decision,  for 
wbicb,  not  ber  assent,  but  ber  presence,  was  required.  Wben 
sbe  was  bom,  tbe  Prince,  ber  fatber,  wisbing  to  give  ber  a 
name  tbat  would  always  immediately  suggest  tbe  idea  of 
a  cloister  and  wbicb  bad  been  borne  by  a  saint  of  bigb 
family.  callcd  ber  Gertrude.  Dolls  dressed  like  nuns  were 
tbe  first  playtbings  put  into  ber  bands  ;  tben  iniages  in  nuns' 
babits,  accompanying  tbe  gift  witb  admonitions  to  prize 
tbcm  bigbly,  as  vcry  pfccious  tbings,  and  witb  that  affirmative 
interrogation,  *  Beautiful,  eh  ?  '  When  the  Prince,  or  the 
Princcss,  or  the  young  prince,  tbe  only  one  of  tbe  sons 
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brought  up  st  home,  would  rcprcseiU  ihe  happy  prospccts 
a!  the  child,  it  seemed  as  if  they  couid  find  no  olhcr  way  of 
exprcssing  ihcìr  ideas  than  by  the  words.  '  Whai  a  lady- 
abbess  !  '  No  one,  liowever,  directly  saìd  to  ber,  '  You  must 
bcconie  a  nun.'  It  was  an  intention  understood  and  touched 
npon  incidenially  In  every  conversation  relattng  to  her  future 
destiny.  If  ai  any  lime  the  little  Gertrude  indulgcd  in  rc- 
bcllious  or  imperious  behaviour,  to  which  her  naturai  dis- 
pDsition  easily  indined  ber,  '  You  are  a  naughty  link  girl,' 
tbey  would  say  to  ber  :  '  this  behaviour  is  very  unbccoming. 
When  you  are  a  lady-abbess,  you  shall  then  command  with 
the  rod  ;  you  can  then  do  as  you  please.'  On  anotber  occa- 
Hon.  ihe  Prince  reproving  ber  for  her  too  (ree  and  famìliat 
tnanuers,  inlo'wbìch  she  casity  fell:  '  Hey  I  bey!'  he  cried; 
'tbey  are  iiot  beconiing  lo  one  of  your  ranlc.  If  you  wish 
some  day  to  engagé  the  respect  tbat  is  due  to  you,  leam 
from  hcnceforth  to  be  more  reserved:  remember  you  ougbt 
lo  be  in  evcrything  ihe  first  in  the  monastery,  hecause  you 
carry  your  rank  whcrcvcr  you  go.' 

Snch  language  imbued  the  mind  of  the  hitle  girl  with  the 
impticit  idea  tbat  she  w3S  to  be  a  nun  ;  but  ber  fathe^s  words 
had  more  effect  upon  her  than  ali  the  otliers  put  logether. 
The  manners  of  the  Prince  were  habilualty  ihose  of  an 
austere  master,  but  when  treating  of  the  future  prospect» 
of  bis  children,  thcre  shone  forth  in  every  word  and  tone 
an  immovabitity  of  resolution  which  inspired  the  idea  of  a 
faial  neccssily. 

Al  stx  years  of  age,  Gertrude  was  ptaced  for  cducation, 
and  stili  more  as  a  prcparatory  stcp  towards  the  vocation 
inpoted  upon  her,  in  the  monastery  where  we  bave  secn 
ber;  and  the  selectton  of  the  place  was  not  without  design. 
Tbe  worthy  guide  of  the  two  women  has  said  that  the  (ather 
of  (he  Signora  was  the  first  man  in  Monza:  and.  comparing 
ibis  Icstimony.  whaicver  it  may  be  worth,  with  some  other 
indJcations  which  our  anonymoos  author  unintcntionally 
tufferà  to  escape  bere  and  there.  we  may  very  easily  asserì 
that  he  was  the  fewlal  head  of  tbat  country.  Howcver  it 
may  be.  he  enjoycd  bere  very  great  authority.  and  tbought 
thu  bere,  betier  than  clscwhere.  bis  daughtcr  wouid  be 
mated    with    that    dìsttnction   and   dcfercnce    which    mtght 
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induce  her  lo  choose  this  monastery  as  her  perpetuai  abode. 
Nor  was  he  deceived  :  the  then  abbess  and  several  intrìguing 
nuns,  who  had  the  management  o£  affairs,  finding  them- 
selves  entangled  in  some  disputes  with  another  monastery, 
and  with  a  noble  family  of  the  country,  were  very  glad 
of  the  acquisition  of  such  a  support,  received  with  much 
gratitude  the  honour  bestowed  upon  them,  and  fully  entered 
tnto  the  intentions  of  the  Prince  concerning  the  permanent 
settlement  of  bis  daughter;  intentions  on  every  account  en- 
tirely  consonant  with  their  interests.  Immediately  on  Ger- 
trude*s  entering  the  monastery,  she  was  called  by  Antono- 
masia, the  Signorina/  A  separate  place  was  assigned  her 
at  table,  and  a  private  sleeping  apartment  ;  her  conduct  was 
proposed  as  an  example  to  others;  indulgences  and  caresses 
were  bestowed  upon  her  without  end,  accompanied  with  that 
rtspectful  familiarity  so  attractive  to  children  when  observed 
in  those  whom  they  see  treating  other  children  with  an 
habìtual  air  of  superiority.  Not  that  ali  the  nuns  had  con- 
spired  to  draw  the  poor  child  into  the  snare;  many  there 
were  of  simple  and  undesigning  minds,  who  would  have 
shrimk  with  horror  from  the  thought  of  sacrificing  a  chOd 
to  interested  views:  but  ali  of  them  being  intent  on  their 
several  individuai  occupations,  some  did  not  notice  ali  thcse 
nuuKYQvrcs,  others  did  not  discem  how  dishonest  they  were; 
siMue  abstained  from  looking  into  the  matter,  and  others 
were  silent  rather  than  gi\-e  useless  offence,  There  was  ooc^ 
tvv>.  who,  remenibering  how  she  had  been  induced  by  sinH 
ilir  ans  to  d\>  whai  she  afterwards  repented  of.  fek  a  dcep 
com{a;i^i>n  for  the  piH>r  little  innocent.  and  showed  that 
cvxnpassion  by  bestowing  on  her  tender  and  melancboly 
cancwe*.  which  she  was  far  f rt'on  suspecting  were  tending  to- 
wards  the  same  result  ;  and  thu*  the  affair  proceeded.  Per- 
haps  it  might  have  g\>ne  on  thus  h>  the  end.  ìf  Gertrude  had 
S«t>  the  onhr  little  liirl  in  the  nHMìaster>*:  but  among  ber 
w)sx>!  tVnoìfc**,  there  were  *ome  whv'»  knew  they  were  de- 
*\cn<\l  !or  nxarrìai^e.  The  little  Gertrude,  broughi  up  with 
>.;ih  ìvlcA*  ot  ber  superi^MÌty,  taìked  very  magniwenth-  of 
her  tutunr  viestinv  as  abbess  ami  priiKÌpal  of  the  monasierr  : 
*he  wishe>i  tv^  be  an  ^>b)ect  ot  envy  io  ihe  oiher*  co  trctj 
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accotmt,  and  saw  with  astonishment  and  vexation  thai 
som*  of  them  paid  no  attentJon  lo  ali  her  boasting.  To  the 
tnajcstic,  bui  circumscribed  and  cold,  images  the  headship 
of  a  monasteri  could  fumish,  they  opposed  tbc  varied  and 
brighi  pictures  of  a  hu sband,  guest s,  routs.  towns,  tourna- 
menls,  rctinucs,  dress,  and  equipages.  Such  gliticring 
vìsions  roused  in  Gertrude's  mind  that  excìiement  and  ar- 
dour  which  a  largc  basket-full  of  freshly  gathered  flowers 
would  produce  if  placed  before  a  bee-hìvc.  Her  parents  and 
leachcrs  had  cullivatcd  and  increased  her  naturai  vanìty, 
lo  reconcile  ber  (o  the  doisters  ;  but  whcn  thJs  passion 
wxs  cxcilcd  by  ideas  so  much  calculatcd  to  sttmulate  it,  she 
qtdckly  entcrcd  into  ihem  with  a  more  lively  and  spontane- 
oos  ardour.  That  she  might  not  be  below  her  companìons, 
and  influenced  at  the  same  lime  by  her  ncw  turn  of  mind, 
she  rcpiicd  ihal,  at  the  tìme  of  the  dccision,  no  one  could 
cotupcì  her  to  take  the  veil  without  her  consent;  that  she 
loo.  coutd  niarry,  hve  in  a  palacc,  enjoy  the  world,  and  that 
better  Ihan  any  of  them;  that  she  could  if  she  wished  it, 
ifaat  she  tvould  if  she  wished  il;  and  that,  in  fact,  she  did 
wlsh  it.  The  idea  of  the  necessity  of  her  consent.  which 
hhbeno  had  been.  as  it  were,  unnoliced,  and  hiddcn  in  a 
corner  of  ber  mind,  now  unfolded  and  displayed  itself  in  ali 
it4  imponance.  On  evcry  occasion  she  called  it  to  ber  aid, 
that  she  might  enjoy  In  tran<tuil]ity  the  images  of  a  self- 
choften  future.  Together  with  ibis  idea,  however,  there 
invariably  appearcd  anolh<rr  :  thal  the  refusai  of  this  consent 
involved  rebellion  against  ber  father.  who  already  helievcd 
it,  or  pretcnded  io  bclieve  it,  a  decided  ihìng;  and  at  this 
remembrance.  the  child's  mind  was  very  far  from  feeling 
the  confidence  which  her  words  proclaimed.  She  would  then 
compare  herself  wtih  her  companìons,  whose  confidente  wa? 
of  %  far  different  Icind,  and  experienced  lamentably  that  envy 
of  their  eondìtton  which.  at  first,  she  endeavourcd  lo  awatcen 
in  thcra.  From  envy  she  changed  to  haired;  which  she  dis- 
pbjcd  in  contempi,  rudeness,  and  sarcasttc  specches;  whilc. 
Wtnetìmes.  Ihe  cnnformìty  of  her  incHnaiions  and  hopcs  wìtb 
theira,  snppressed  her  splte,  and  creaied  in  her  an  apparent 
and  Iransfent  friendship.  At  times,  longìng  to  enjoy  somc- 
thtng  rcal  and  prcseni,  she  would  feci  »  coinpiacency  in  lh« 
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distinctions  accorded  to  her,  and  make  others  sensible  of 
this  superiority;  and  then,  again,  unable  to  tolerate  the 
solitude  of  her  fears  and  desires,  she  would  go  in  search  of 
her  companions,  her  haughtiness  appeased,  almost,  indeed, 
imploring  of  them  kindness,  counsel,  and  encouragement.  In 
the  midst  of  such  pitiable  warfare  with  herself  and  others, 
she  passed  her  childhood,  and  entered  upon  that  criticai 
age  at  which  an  almost  mysterious  power  seems  to  take  pos- 
session  of  the  soul,  arousing,  refreshing,  invigorating  ali 
the  inclinations  and  ideas,  and  sometimes  transforming  them, 
or  tuming  them  into  some  unlooked-for  channel.  That 
which,  unti!  now,  Gertrude  had  most  distinctly  fìgured  in 
these  dreams  of  the  future,  was  extemal  splendour  and 
pomp;  a  somcthing  soothìng  and  kindly,  which,  from  the 
first,  was  lightly,  and,  as  it  were,  mistily,  diffused  over  her 
mind,  now  began  to  spread  itself  and  predominate  in  her 
imagination.  It  took  possession  of  the  most  secret  recesses 
of  her  heart,  as  of  a  gorgeous  retreat;  hither  she  retired 
from  present  objects;  bere  she  entertained  various  per- 
sonages  strangcly  compounded  of  the  confused  remem- 
brances  of  childhood,  the  little  she  had  seen  of  the  extemal 
worid,  and  what  she  had  gathered  in  conversations  with  her 
companions;  she  entertained  herself  with  them,  talked  to 
them,  and  replied  in  their  name;  bere  she  gave  commands, 
and  bere  she  received  homage  of  every  kind.  At  times,  the 
thougbts  of  religion  would  come  to  disturb  these  brilliant 
and  toilsome  revels.  But  religion,  such  as  it  had  been  taught 
to  this  poor  girl,  and  such  as  she  had  received  it,  did  not 
prohibit  pride,  but  rather  sanctifìed  it,  and  proposed  it  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  earthly  felicity.  Robbed  thus  of  its 
essence,  it  was  no  longcr  religion,  but  a  phantom  like  the 
rest.  In  the  intervals  in  which  this  phantom  occupied  the 
first  place,  and  ruled  in  Gcrtrude's  fancy,  the  unhappy  girl, 
oppressed  by  confused  terrors,  and  urged  by  an  indefinite 
idea  9f  duty  imaisfined  that  her  repugnance  to  the  cloister, 
and  her  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  her  superiors  in  the 
choice  of  her  state  of  lifc,  was  a  fault;  and  she  resolved 
in  her  heart  to  expiatc  it,  by  voluntarily  taking  the  veil. 

It  was  a  rule,  that,  bcfore  a  young  person  could  be  re- 
ceived as  a  nun,  she  should  be  examined  by  an  ecclesiastic. 
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called  Uie  vìcar  of  the  nuns,  or  by  some  one  depuled  by  him  ; 
thai  it  ratght  bc  seen  whelher  the  tot  were  hcr  deliberate 
choicc  or  not;  and  ihis  examination  could  not  take  place 
for  a  year  after  she  had,  by  a  written  request,  signtfìed  her 
desire  (o  the  vicar.  Thosi-  niiiis  who  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves  the  aad  office  of  inducing  Gertrude  to  bind  herself 
for  ever  wilh  the  least  possible  conscìcusness  of  what  she 
was  doing,  seined  one  of  the  moments  we  bave  descrtbed  lo 
persuade  ber  to  wrìte  and  sign  such  a  memortal.  And,  in 
tirder  ihe  more  easily  to  persuade  her  to  such  a  course. 
Ihey  lailed  not  lo  afErm  and  impress  upon  her,  what.  indecd, 
was  quite  true,  that,  after  ali,  it  was  a  mere  formaliiy.  wbich 
couid  bave  no  cITect,  wiihout  other  and  posterìor  steps,  dc- 
pending  cniirely  upon  her  own  will.  Neverthelesa  the 
tncmorial  had  scarcely  reached  Jts  destination,  before  Ger- 
trude rcpcnted  having  written  it.  Then  she  repented  of 
thesc  rcpcntaticcs  ;  and  thus  days  and  months  were  spent  in 
ao  iiiccssanl  altemation  of  wishes  and  regrets.  For  a  long 
while  she  concealed  ibis  act  from  her  corapanions;  some- 
times  from  fear  of  exposing  her  good  resoUition  to  opposì- 
tÙMi  and  contradiction,  at  others  from  shame  at  revealing 
htt  error;  but,  at  last,  the  desire  of  unburdening  her  mind, 
and  of  secking  advice  and  encouragement,  conquered. 

Anolher  mie  was  this:  that  a  young  girl  was  not  lo  be 
admitlcd  to  ibis  examination  upon  the  course  of  li  fé  she 
had  chosen,  unlil  she  bad  resided  for  at  least  a  montb  out 
of  the  convent  where  she  bad  been  educated.  A  ycar  bad 
alcuost  passeri  since  the  presentation  of  this  tncmorial  ;  and 
it  had  been  signifìed  to  Gertrude  that  she  wouid  shortly  bc 
taken  from  the  monasiery,  and  sent  lo  ber  falher's  house. 
for  this  one  monlh,  there  to  take  ali  tlie  necessary  steps  to- 
«rards  the  completion  of  ihc  work  she  had  really  begun.  The 
l^ace,  and  the  resi  of  ibe  family,  considcred  it  an  assured 
lliing,  as  if  it  bad  slready  taken  place.  Not  so.  however, 
hls  dsughter;  instead  of  taking  fresh  steps,  she  was  en- 
([agcd  in  considcring  how  she  could  wilhdraw  Ihe  first.  In 
hw  pcrplcxily,  she  resolvcd  to  open  her  mind  to  one  of 
her  companions,  the  most  sincere  and  always  the  readìest 
lo  gire  spiriled  advice.  Sbc  advised  Gertrude  to  inforni 
ber  father,  by  letter,  ihal  she  had  changcd  her  mind,  since 
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she  had  not  the  courage  to  pronounce  to  his  face,  at  the 
proper  time,  a  bold  /  will  not.  And  as  gratuitous  advice  in 
this  worid  is  very  rare,  the  counselior  made  Gertrude  pay 
for  this  by  abundance  of  raillery  upon  her  want  of  spirìt 
The  letter  was  agreed  upon  with  three  or  four  confidantes, 
written  in  private,  and  despatched  by  means  of  many  deeply- 
studied  artifìces.  Gertrude  waited  with  great  anxiety  for 
a  reply;  but  none  carne;  excepting  that,  a  few  days  after- 
wards,  the  Abbess,  taking  her  aside,  with  an  air  of  mystery, 
displeasure,  and  compassion,  let  fall  some  obscure  hints 
about  the  great  anger  of  her  father,  and  a  wrong  step  she 
must  bave  been  taking  ;  leaving  her  to  understand,  however, 
that  if  she  behaved  well,  she  might  stili  hope  that  ali  would 
be  forgotten.  The  poor  young  girl  understood  it,  and  dared 
not  venture  to  ask  any  further  explanation. 

At  last,  the  day  so  much  dreaded,  and  so  ardently  wished 
for,  arrived.  Although  Gertrude  knew  well  enough  that 
she  was  going  to  a  great  struggle,  yet  to  leave  the  monas- 
tery,  to  pass  the  bounds  of  those  walls  in  which  she  had 
been  for  eight  years  immured,  to  traverse  the  open  country 
in  a  carriage,  to  see  once  more  the  city  and  her  home,  fìlled 
her  with  sensations  of  tumultuous  joy.  As  to  the  struggle, 
with  the  direction  of  her  confidantes,  she  had  already  takeh 
her  measures,  and  concerted  her  plans.  Either  they  will 
force  me,  thought  she,  and  then  I  will  be  immovable — ^I 
will  be  humble  and  respectful,  but  will  refuse;  the  chief 
point  is  not  to  pronounce  another  *  Yes/  and  I  will  not 
pronounce  it.  Or  they  will  catch  me  with  good  words  ;  and 
I  will  be  better  than  they  ;  I  will  weep,  I  will  implore,  I  will 
move  them  to  pity  ;  at  last,  will  only  entreat  that  I  may  not 
be  sacrificed.  But,  as  it  often  happens  in  similar  cases  of 
foresight,  neither  one  nor  the  other  supposition  was  realized. 
Days  passed,  and  neither  her  father,  nor  any  one  else,  spoke 
to  her  about  the  petition,  or  the  recantation;  and  no  pro- 
posai was  made  to  her,  with  either  coaxing  or  threatening. 
Her  parents  were  serious,  sad,  and  morose,  towards  her, 
without  ever  giving  a  reason  for  such  behaviour.  It  was 
only  to  be  understood  that  they  regarded  her  as  faulty  and 
unworthy  ;  a  mysterious  anathema  seemed  to  bang  over  her, 
and  divide  her  from  the  rest  of  her  family,  merely  suffering 
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SO  much  intercourse  as  was  necessary  to  make  ber  feci 
ber  subjeciion.  Seldom,  and  only  al  certain  fixed  hours,  was 
»hc  admilted  to  the  company  of  her  parenis  and  cider 
brother.  In  the  conversatìons  of  these  three  there  appeared 
to  reign  a  great  confidence,  which  rendered  the  excluslon 
of  Gertrude  doubly  scnsible  and  painful.  No  one  addresscd 
ber;  and  if  she  ventured  timidly  to  make  a  remark,  unless 
vcTjf  evidcntly  caUed  for,  ber  words  werc  citber  uniioticed, 
or  were  respondcd  to  by  a  careless,  contempluous,  or  severe 
look.  If  unablc  any  longer  to  endure  so  bitter  and  humil- 
ìating  a  distinction.  she  soughl  and  endi^avourcd  to  mingle 
witb  the  family,  and  implored  a  little  afTectìon;  she  soon 
hcard  some  indireci  bnt  clear  bini  [hrown  out  about  ber 
clioìce  of  a  monasttc  life,  and  was  given  Io  undersiand  that 
ihcrc  was  one  way  of  regaining  the  atTectiori  of  ihe  family; 
and  since  she  wouid  not  accept  of  it  on  these  conditions,  she 
was  obligcd  to  draw  back,  to  refuse  the  first  advanccs  to- 
wafds  (he  kindncss  she  so  much  desired.  and  to  coniinue  in 
ber  state  of  excommunìcatìon  ;  continue  in  it,  too,  witb 
a  ccitain  appearance  of  betng  to  bianie. 

Snch  impressions  from  surroundìng  objects  painfully  coa- 
'  iradicted  the  brighi  visioni  witb  which  Gertrude  had  beei) 
so  much  occupied.  and  which  she  siili  secrelly  ìndulged  in 
hrr  heart-  She  had  bopcd  that,  tn  her  splendid  and  much- 
frcquenled  home,  she  should  bave  enjoyed  al  least  some 
rcal  taste  of  the  pleasures  she  bad  so  long  imagined  ;  but 
she  found  herself  woefully  deceived.  The  confinement  was 
as  strict  and  dose  at  home  as  in  the  convent;  to  walk  out 
for  recrcation  was  never  even  spoken  of;  and  a  gallery 
that  led  from  ihe  house  to  an  adjoining  chureh.  obviated 
the  sole  necessity  ihcre  might  bave  been  to  go  into  the 
Street.  The  company  was  more  unintercsting,  more  scarce, 
and  lesi  varied  than  in  the  monasti-ry.  At  every  announcc- 
mcnt  of  a  visitor,  Gertrude  was  obliged  to  go  up-stairs,  and 
remain  wìlb  some  old  woman  in  the  service  of  the  family; 
and  bere  f^bc  ilined  whenevcr  there  was  company.  The 
domestic  servants  concurred  in  behaviour  and  language 
witb  ibe  example  and  intentions  of  their  master;  and  Ger- 
trude, wbo  by  inclination  wouId  bave  treated  them  with 
Udjr-like  unaffected   familiarìty;  and  wbo,  in  the  rank  in 
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which  she  was  placed,  would  bave  esteemed  it  a  favottr 
if  they  had  shown  her  any  little  mark  of  kindness  as  an 
equa],  and  even  bave  stooped  lo  ask  it,  was  now  humbled 
and  annoyed  at  being  treated  witb  a  manifest  indifference, 
althougb  accompanied  by  a  sligbt  obsequiousness  of  for- 
mality.  She  could  not,  howcver,  but  obscrve,  that  onc  of 
thcse  servants,  a  page,  appeared  to  bear  her  a  respect  very 
diffcrent  to  the  others,  and  to  feel  a  peculiar  kind  of  com- 
passion  for  ber.  The  bchaviour  of  this  youth  approached 
more  nearly  than  anything  she  had  yet  seen  to  the  state 
of  things  that  Gertrude  had  pictured  to  her  imagination, 
and  more  resembled  the  doings  of  her  ideal  characters.  By 
degrees,  a  strange  transformation  was  discemible  in  the 
manners  of  the  young  girl;  there  appeared  a  new  tran- 
quillity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  restlcssness,  differing  from 
her  usuai  disquietude  ;  her  conduct  was  that  of  one  who  had 
found  a  treasure  which  oppresses  him,  which  he  incessantly 
watches,  and  hides  from  the  view  of  others.  Gertrude  kept 
her  eyes  on  this  page  more  closely  than  ever;  and,  how- 
ever  it  came  to  pass,  she  was  surprised  one  unlucky  morning 
by  a  chamber-maid,  while  secretly  folding  up  a  letter,  in 
which  it  would  bave  been  better  had  she  written  nothing. 
After  a  brief  altercation,  the  maid  got  possession  of  the 
letter,  and  carried  it  to  her  master.  The  terror  of  Gertrude 
at  the  sound  of  bis  footsteps,  may  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.  It  was  her  father;  he  was  irritated,  and 
she  fclt  herself  guilty.  But  when  he  stood  before  her  with 
that  frowning  brow,  and  the  ill-fated  letter  in  bis  band, 
she  would  gladly  bave  been  a  hundred  feet  under  ground, 
not  to  say  in  a  cloister.  His  words  were  few,  but  terrible; 
the  punishment  named  at  the  time  was  only  to  be  confined 
in  her  own  room  under  the  charge  of  the  maid  who  had  made 
the  discovery;  but  this  was  merely  a  foretaste,  a  temporary 
provision;  he  threatened,  and  left  a  vague  promise  of  some 
other  obscure,  undefined,  and  there  for  e  more  dreadful 
punishment. 

The  page  was,  of  course,  immediately  dismissed,  and  was 
menaced  with  something  terrible.  if  ever  he  should  brcathe 
a  syllable  about  the  past.  In  giving  him  this  intimatìon,  the 
Prince  seconded  it  with  two  solemn  blows,  to  associate  in 
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hjs  mlnd  wilh  tlùs  advcnture  a  remembrance  that  would 
cffeciually  removc  every  temptatìon  Io  tnake  a  boast  ol  ÌL 
Some  kind  of  prelext  lo  account  for  the  dismU.sal  of  a  page 
was  noi  diUicull  to  fìnd  ;  as  to  the  young  tady,  it  was  reptorted 
that  she  was  ili. 

She  was  now  left  to  her  fears,  her  shame.  her  remorsc, 
and  her  dread  of  the  fiiHire;  wilh  the  sole  company  of  this 
wottian,  whom  she  haied  as  the  witness  of  her  guitt.  and 
the  cause  of  her  disgrace.  She,  in  her  tum,  hated  Gertrude, 
by  whom  she  was  reduced.  she  knew  not  for  how  long,  to 
the  wearisome  life  of  a  jailer.  and  had  becomc  for  ever  the 
guardi an  of  a  dangerous  secret. 

The  first  confused  tumult  of  these  feclings  subsided  by 
degrces;  hut  each  remembrance  recurring  by  turns  to  her 
mind,  was  nourished  there,  and  remained  to  torment  ber 
more  distinctly,  and  at  leisure,  Whatever  couid  the  punìsh- 
oient  be,  so  mysteriously  threatened  ?  Many,  various,  and 
strange,  were  the  ideas  that  suggested  thcmselves  to  the 
ardent  and  inexperìenced  imagination  of  Gertrude.  The 
pTospcct  that  appeared  most  probable  was,  that  she  would 
be  laken  back  to  the  monastery  at  Monza,  no  longer  to 
appcar  as  the  Signorina,  but  as  a  guilly  person,  to  be  shut 
tip  ihcre — who  knew  how  long!  who  knew  with  what  kind 
of  treatment  !  Among  the  many  annoyances  of  such  a  course, 
pcrhaps  Ihe  most  annoying  was  the  dread  of  the  shame  she 
riurald  feci.  The  expressions,  the  words,  the  very  comma; 
of  the  unfnrtunate  leiler,  were  turned  over  aiid  over  tn  her 
roemory:  she  fancicd  them  noticed  and  weighed  by  a  reader 
IO  unexpected,  so  diflferent  from  the  one  to  whom  they 
wefc  dcstincd  in  reply;  she  imagined  that  they  might  have 
come  under  the  view  of  her  mothcr,  her  brother,  or  ìndeed 
any  onc  else;  and  by  comparison,  ali  the  rest  secmcd  to  her 
It  mere  nothing.  The  ìmage  of  him  who  had  been  the 
prìmary  cause  of  ali  this  offence  failcd  noi  also  frequently 
to  besct  the  poor  recluse;  and  it  is  imposeible  to  describe 
the  strange  conlrasl  this  phantasni  presentcd  to  those  around 
her;  «o  dissimilar,  so  serious,  rcserved,  and  threaiening. 
Bai,  since  she  could  noi  separate  his  Ìmage  from  ihcìrs.  nor 
tum  (or  a  moment  lò  those  transicnt  gratificai ions.  wilh- 
oot  ber  prescnt  sorrows,  as  tlic  conscquence  of  them.  sug- 
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gesting  themselves  to  her  mind,  she  began,  by  degrees,  to 
recali  them  Icss  frequenti/,  to  repel  the  remembrance  of 
them,  and  wean  herself  from  such  thoughts.  She  no  longer 
willingly  indulged  in  the  bright  and  splendid  fancies  of 
her  earlier  days;  they  were  too  much  opposed  to  her  real 
circumstances,  and  to  every  probability  for  the  future.  The 
only  castle  in  which  Gertrude  could  conceive  a  tranqoil 
and  honourable  retreat,  which  was  not  in  the  air,  was  the 
monastery,  if  she  could  make  up  her  mind  to  enter  it  for 
ever.  Such  a  resolution,  she  could  not  doubt,  would  bave 
repaired  everything,  atoncd  for  every  fault,  and  changed 
her  condition  in  a  moment.  Opposed  to  this  proposai,  it  is 
true,  rose  up  the  plans  and  hopes  of  her  whole  childhood; 
but  times  were  changed  ;  and  in  the  depths  to  which  Gertrude 
had  f alien,  and  in  comparison  of  what,  at  times,  she  so  much 
dreadcd,  the  condition  of  a  nun,  respected,  revered,  and 
obeyed,  appeared  to  her  a  bright  prospcct.  Two  sentiments 
of  very  different  character,  indeed,  contributed  at  intervals, 
to  overcome  her  former  aversion:  sometimes  remorse  for  a 
fault,  and  a  capricious  sensibility  of  devotion;  and  at  other 
times,  her  pride  embittered  and  irritated  by  the  manners  of 
ber  jailer,  who  (often,  it  must  be  confessed,  provoked  to  it) 
revenged  herself  now  by  terrifying  ber  with  the  prospect 
of  the  threatened  punishment,  or  taunting  her  with  the  dis- 
grace  of  her  fault.  When,  however,  she  chose  to  be 
benign,  she  would  assume  a  tone  of  protection,  stili  more 
odious  than  insult.  On  these  different  occasions,  the  wish 
that  Gertrude  felt  to  escape  from  her  clutches,  and  to  raise 
herself  to  a  condition  above  either  her  anger  or  pity,  be- 
came  so  vivid  and  urgent,  that  it  made  everything  which 
could  lead  to  such  an  end  appear  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

At  the  end  of  four  or  five  long  days  of  confinement,  Ger- 
trude, disgusted  and  exasperated  beyond  measure  by  one 
of  these  sallies  of  her  guardian,  went  and  sat  down  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
remained  for  some  time  secretly  indulging  her  rage.  She 
then  felt  an  overbearing  longing  to  see  some  other  faces, 
to  bear  some  other  words,  to  be  treated  differently.  She 
thought  of  her  father,  of  her  family  ;  and  the  idea  made  her 
shrink  back  in  horror.     But  she  remembered  that  it  only 
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dcpcnded  upon  ber  to  make  them  ber  frìends;  and  thU 
rcraembruice  awakcned  a  momentary  Joy.  Then  there 
followcd  a  confused  and  unusual  sorrow  for  her  fault,  and 
an  equa]  desire  to  expiate  it.  Noi  that  her  will  was  already 
determiiied  upon  such  a  resolution,  but  she  had  never  before 
■pproached  it  so  near.  She  rose  from  ber  seat,  went  to  the 
table,  took  up  the  fatai  pen,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  ber  father» 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  humìliation,  of  affliction  and  bope, 
implorìng  bis  pardon,  and  showing  herself  indefinitely  ready 
to  do  anything  that  would  please  bim  wbo  alone  could 
grant  ÌL 


CHAPTER  X 

THERE  are  times  when  the  mind,  of  the  young 
pecially,  is  so  disposed,  that  any  external  influence, 
however  slight,  suffices  to  cali  forth  whatever  has  the 
appearance  of  virtuous  self-sacrifìce  ;  as  a  scarcely  expanded 
flower  abandons  itself  negligently  to  its  fragile  stem,  ready 
to  yield  its  fragrante  to  the  first  breath  of  the  zephyrs  that 
float  around.  These  moments,  which  others  should  regard 
with  revercntial  awe,  are  exactly  those  which  the  wily  and 
interested  eagerly  watch  for,  and  seize  with  avidity,  to  fetter 
an  ung^arded  will. 

On  the  perusal  of  this  letter  the  Prince  ♦  *  ♦  instantly  saw 
a  door  opened  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  early  and  stili  cherished 
views.  He  therefore  sent  to  Gertrude  to  come  to  him,  and 
prepared  to  strike  the  iron  while  it  was  hot.  Gertrude  had 
no  sooner  made  her  appearance,  than,  without  raising  her 
eyes  towards  her  father,  she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees» 
scarcely  able  to  articulate  the  word  *  Pardon.'  The  Prince 
beckoned  to  her  to  rise,  and  then,  in  a  voice  little  calculated 
to  reassure  her,  replied,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  desire 
and  solicit  forgiveness,  for  that  was  easy  and  naturai  enough 
to  one  who  had  been  convicted  of  a  fault,  and  dreaded  its 
punishment;  that,  in  short,  it  was  necessary  she  should  de- 
serve it.  Gertrude,  in  a  subdued  and  trembling  voice,  asked 
what  she  must  do.  To  this  question  the  Prince  (  for  we  can- 
not  find  in  our  heart  at  this  moment  to  give  him  the  title  of 
father)  made  no  direct  reply,  but  proceeded  to  speak  at  some 
length  on  Gertrude's  fault,  in  words  which  grated  on  the  f eel- 
ings  of  the  poor  girl  like  tlie  drawing  of  a  rough  hand  over  a 
wound.  He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  even  if  .  .  .  supposing 
he  ever  .  .  .  had  had  at  the  first  any  intention  of  settling  her 
in  the  world,  she  herself  had  now  opposed  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  such  a  pian;  since  a  man  of  honour,  as  he  was, 
could  never  bring  himself  to  give  to  any  gentleman  a  daughter 
who  had  shown  such  a  specimen  of  her  character.  His 
wretched  auditor  was  completely  overwhelmed;  and  then  the 
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Princc,  gradually  softening  his  voice  and  languagc,  procceded 
to  say,  thal  for  evcry  fault  there  was  a  remetly  and  a  hopc 
of  mcfcy  ;  ihat  hers  was  one  the  remedy  (or  which  was  very 
distinctly  indicateci  ;  that  she  ought  lo  see  in  Ibis  sad  event  a 
waming.  as  it  were,  that  a  worldly  lite  was  too  full  of  dangcr 
for  her  ... 

'  Ah.  yes  !  '  exclaimed  Gertrude,  excited  by  fear.  subdued 
by  a  sense  of  shamc,  and  ovcrcome  at  the  inslant  by  a  mo- 
mcntary  tenderness  of  spirit. 

'  Ah  ;  you  see  il  loo/  replied  the  Prince,  ìnstantly  taking  up 
ber  words,  '  Well.  let  us  say  no  more  of  what  is  past  :  ali  ìs 
cancelled.  You  bave  taken  the  only  honourabk  and  suìtablc 
coursc  that  remained  for  you  ;  but,  since  you  bave  chosen  it 
wilUngly  and  cbeerfully,  it  rests  wìlh  me  to  make  it  pleasant 
to  you  in  every  possìble  way.  I  bave  the  power  of  tuming  ìt 
to  your  advantage.  and  giviiig  ali  the  merit  of  the  action  to 
yourself,  and  TU  engagé  to  do  it  for  you.'  So  saying,  he 
rang  a  little  beli  that  stood  on  the  table,  and  said  to  the  ser- 
vant  who  answercd  it, — '  The  Princess  and  the  young  Prince 
innncdiatcly.'  Thcn  turning  to  Gertrude,  he  continued  :  "  I 
wish  them  lo  share  in  my  satisfaction  at  once;  and  1  wtsh 
you  ìmmedtately  to  be  treated  by  ali  as  is  fìt  and  proper.  You 
h«*e  «pcrienced  a  little  of  the  severe  parent.  but  froni  hence- 
fonh  you  shall  find  me  an  affectionate  father.' 

Gertrude  stood  tlmnderstruck  at  these  words.  One  ino- 
ment  she  wondered  how  that  "  yes,'  which  had  escaped  ber 
lips,  could  be  made  to  mean  so  much  :  then  she  thought.  was 
iherc  no  way  of  retracting — of  reslricting  the  sense  ;  but  the 
Princc's  conviction  seemed  so  unshaken.  bis  Joy  so  sensitively 
jealous,  and  his  benignity  so  conditional,  that  Gertrude  darcd 
Dot  utter  a  word  to  disturb  them  in  the  sligbtest  degree. 

The  parties  sununoned  quickly  made  thcìr  appearance.  and, 
on  leeing  Gertrude,  regarded  her  with  an  exprcsston  of  sur- 
prise  and  uncertainty.  But  the  Prince,  with  a  cheerful  and 
loving  countenance,  which  ìmmediately  met  with  an  answer- 
ing  look  from  them,  said,—'  Behold  the  wandcring  sheep: 
aatl  I  intend  ihis  to  be  the  last  word  that  shall  awaken  sad 
refflembrances.  Behold  the  consolation  of  the  family!  Ger- 
trude no  longcr  nccds  advisers.  for  she  has  voluntarily  chosen 
what  we  desired  for  ber  good.     She  bas  dctcrmìucd — sbe 
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has  given  me  to  understand  that  she  has  determined  .  .  .* 
Here  Gertrude  raised  towards  her  father  a  look  between 
terror  and  supplication,  as  if  imploring  him  to  pause,  but 
he  continued  boldly:  'that  she  has  determined  to  talee 
the  veil.' 

'Bravai  well  done!  '  cxclaimed  the  mother  and  son,  tum- 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  embrace  Gertrude,  who  received  these 
congratulations  with  tears,  which  were  interpreted  as  tears 
of  satisfaction.  The  Prince  then  expatiated  upon  what  he 
would  do  to  render  the  sìtuation  of  bis  daughter  pleasant, 
and  even  splendid.  He  spoke  of  the  distinction  with  which 
she  would  be  regarded  in  the  monastery  and  the  surrounding 
country  :  that  she  would  be  like  a  princess,  the  representative 
of  the  family;  that,  as  soon  as  ever  her  age  would  allow  of 
it,  she  would  be  raised  to  the  first  dignity,  and  in  the  mean 
while  would  be  under  subjection  only  in  name.  The  Princess 
and  the  young  Prince  renewed  their  congratulations  and 
applauses,  while  poor  Gertrude  stood  as  if  possessed  by  a 
dream. 

'  We  had  better  fix  the  day  for  going  to  Monza  to  make 
our  request  of  the  Abbess/  said  the  Prince.  '  How  pleased 
she  will  be!  I  venture  to  say  that  ali  the  monastery  will 
know  how  to  estimate  the  honour  which  Gertrude  does  them. 
Likewise  .  .  .  but  why  not  go  this  very  day?  Gertrude  will 
be  glad  to  take  an  airing.' 

*  Let  US  go,  then,'  said  the  Princess. 

*  I  will  go  and  give  orders,'  said  the  young  Prince. 

*  But  .  .  .'  suggested  Gertrude,  submissively. 

*  Softly,  sof tly,'  replied  the  Prince,  *  let  her  decide  :  per- 
haps  she  does  not  feel  inclined  to-day,  and  would  rather  delay 
till  to-morrow.  Teli  me,  would  you  prefer  to-day  or  to- 
morrow  ?  ' 

*  To-morrow/  answered  Gertrude,  in  a  faint  voice,  thinking 
it  something  that  she  could  get  a  little  longer  respite. 

*  To-morrow,'  pronounced  the  Prince,  solemnly  ;  *  she  has 
decided  that  we  go  to-morrow.  In  the  mean  while  I  will  go 
and  ask  the  vicar  of  the  nuns  to  name  a  day  for  the  ex- 
amination.' 

No  sooner  said  than  done;  the  Prince  took  bis  departure, 
and  absolutely  went  himself  (no  little  act  of  condescension) 
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to  the  sicar,  and  obtaìned  a  promise  ihat  he  would  attcnd 
ber  the  day  after  to-niorrow. 

Ouring  the  remainder  of  this  day  Gertrude  had  not  Iwo 
atomenls  of  quiel.  She  wished  to  have  calmed  her  mind 
after  so  tnany  scenes  of  excitement,  to  clear  and  arrange  her 
thoughts,  lo  render  aa  account  to  herself  of  what  she  had 
■Ione,  and  of  what  she  was  about  lo  do.  delermine  what  she 
wished,  and,  for  a  moment  al  least,  relard  that  machine, 
wliich,  once  startcd.  was  proceeding  so  precipìtonsly  ;  but 
tbere  was  no  opening.  Occupations  succeeded  one  another 
without  interruplioii — onc  ireading.  as  it  were,  upnn  the  heels 
of  another.  Immediately  after  this  sotenin  inlervìew,  she 
was  conducted  to  her  mothcr's  drcssing-room,  ihere.  under 
her  superi ntendence,  to  he  dressed  and  adomed  by  her  own 
waiting-maid.  Scarcely  was  ihis  business  compleied  when 
dinner  was  announced.  Gertrude  was  greeted  on  her  way  by 
the  bows  of  the  servants,  who  exprcssed  their  congraiulations 
for  her  recovery;  and,  on  reaching  the  dining-room,  she 
found  a  few  of  their  nearest  friends,  who  had  been  hastily 
iovitcd  to  do  her  honour.  and  to  share  in  the  general  Joy 
for  the  two  happy  events. — her  reslored  health,  and  her 
choicc  of  a  vocatton. 

The  young  bride — (as  the  tiovices  were  usuatly  distin- 
guished,  and  Gertrude  was  saluted  on  ali  sides  by  this  tìtle 
on  her  first  appearance) — the  young  bride  had  cnough  to  do 
to  reply  to  ali  the  complimenls  that  were  addressed  Io  her. 
She  was  fully  sensible  that  every  one  of  these  answers  was. 
as  il  were,  an  assent  and  conGrmation  ;  yet  how  could  she 
rcpiy  otherwise?  Shorily  after  dinner  carne  the  driving  hour. 
atùl  Gertrude  accompanied  her  mother  in  a  carriage,  with 
two  uncles  who  had  been  among  the  guests.  After  the  usuai 
toor,  they  entcred  the  Strada  Marina,  which  crossed  the  space  | 
DOW  occupied  by  the  public  gardcns.  and  was  the  rendeivooj  j 
of  Ihe  gcnlry  who  drove  out  for  recreation  after  the  laboura 
of  the  day.  The  uncles  addressed  much  of  their  conversa- 
tioo  to  Gertrude,  as  was  to  be  expected  on  such  a  day  ;  and 
onc  of  them.  who  seemed  lo  be  aci]uainted  with  everybody. 
every  carriage,  every  livery,  and  had  every  moment  some- 
thtng  to  Kty  about  Signor  this  and  Lady  that,  suddenly 
cbcckcd  hiniself,  and  tuming  to  bis  niece — '  Ah,  you  young 
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rogue  !  '  exclaimed  he  ;  '  you  are  tuming  your  back  on  ali 
these  follies, — ^you  are  one  of  the  saints;  we  poor  worldly 
fellows  are  caught  in  the  snare,  but  you  are  going  to  lead 
a  religious  li  fé,  and  go  to  heaven  in  your  carriage.' 

As  evening  approached  they  retumed  home,  and  the  set- 
vants,  hastily  descending  to  meet  them  with  lights,  announced 
several  visitors  who  were  awaiting  their  return.  The  nimoar 
had  spread,  and  friends  and  relations  crowded  to  pay  their 
respects.  On  entering  the  drawing-room  the  young  bride  be- 
came  the  idol — the  sole  object  of  attention — the  victint 
Every  one  wished  to  bave  ber  to  himself  ;  one  promised  her 
pleasures, — another  visits;  one  spoke  of  Madre  this,  ber  re- 
lation,— another  of  Madre  that,  an  acquaintance  ;  one  extolled 
the  climate  of  Monza, — another  enlarged  with  great  ek>- 
quence  upon  the  distinctions  she  would  there  enjoy.  Others, 
who  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  approaching  Gertrude  while 
thus  besieged,  stood  watching  their  opportunity  to  address 
her,  and  felt  a  kind  of  regret  unti!  they  had  discharged  their 
duty  in  this  matter.  By  degrees  the  party  dispersed,  and 
Gertrude  remained  alone  with  the  family. 

'  At  last,'  said  the  Prince,  '  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  my  daughter  treated  as  becomes  her  rank.  I  must 
confess  that  she  has  conducted  herself  very  well,  and  has 
shown  that  she  will  not  be  prevented  making  the  first  figure, 
and  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  family/  They  then  went 
to  supper,  so  as  to  retire  early,  that  they  might  be  ready  in 
good  time  in  the  moming. 

Gertrude,  annoyed,  piqued,  and  at  the  same  time  a  little 
pufìfed  up  by  the  compliments  and  ceremonics  of  the  day,  at 
this  moment  remembered  ali  she  had  sufìfered  f rom  her  jailer  ; 
and,  seeing  ber  father  so  ready  to  g^atify  ber  in  everything 
but  one,  she  resolved  to  make  use  of  this  disposition  for  the 
indulgence  of  at  least  one  of  the  passions  which  tormented 
her.  She  displayed  a  great  unwillingness  again  to  be  left 
alone  with  her  maid,  and  complained  bitterly  of  her  treat- 
ment. 

*  What  !  *  said  the  Prince:  'did  she  not  treat  you  with  re- 
spect  ?  To-morrow  I  will  reward  ber  as  she  descr\*es.  Leavc 
it  to  me,  and  I  will  get  you  entire  satisfaction.  In  the  mean 
while,  a  child  with  whom  I  am  so  well  pleased  must  not  be 


attcnded  by  a  pefson  she  dislikcs.'  So  sayirg,  he  calkd  an- 
olÌi«r  servaDt,  and  gave  hcr  orders  to  wait  upon  Gertrude, 
who,  Ihoagh  certainly  enjoyJng  the  satisfaction  she  rcccived. 
wai  astonished  at  finding  ìt  so  Irifling,  in  comparìson  wìth 
the  earnest  vrìshes  she  had  felt  beforehand.  The  ihought 
thai,  in  spile  of  her  unwillingness,  predominated  in  hcr  im- 
agtnation,  was  ihe  remembrance  of  the  fearful  progress  she 
had  this  day  made  towards  her  doistral  life.  and  the  con- 
sdouuiess  that  to  draw  back  now  wouid  rcquire  a  far,  far 
grcatcT  degree  of  courage  and  resolution  than  wnuid  have 
safliced  a  few  days  before.  and  which,  even  Ihen,  she  fek  she 
did  not  possess. 

T)ic  wonian  appointed  to  attend  ber  was  an  old  servant  of 
the  faniily.  who  had  formerly  been  the  young  Prince's  gover- 
ncss,  having  received  him  frotn  the  arms  of  his  nurse,  and 
brouglit  him  up  until  he  was  almost  a  young  man.  In  him 
&bc  bad  centred  ali  her  pleasures.  al]  ber  hopes,  ali  ber  prìde. 
She  was  delighted  at  this  day's  decision.  as  if  it  had  been  ber 
OWD  good  fortune  ;  and  Gertrude,  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  was 
oUiged  to  listen  Io  the  congratulations,  praises,  and  advice  of 
Ihin  old  woman.  She  toM  ber  of  some  of  ber  aunts  and  near 
relaiions  who  had  been  vcry  happy  as  nuns,  because.  being 
of  *o  high  a  family,  they  had  always  enjoyed  the  first  honours, 
and  had  been  ablc  to  bave  a  good  deal  of  inRuencc  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  convenl;  so  that,  from  thcir  parlour.  they  had 
come  off  victorious  in  undcrtakmgs  in  which  the  first  ladies 
of  the  land  had  been  (piite  foiled.  She  talked  lo  ber  about 
the  wisits  she  would  rcceìve;  she  would  some  day  be  seeing 
the  Signor  Princc  with  his  bride,  who  must  certainly  be  some 
nùbie  lady:  and  then  not  only  the  monasterj-,  but  the  whole 
country  would  be  in  excitement.  The  old  woman  talked  while 
ondres^ing  Gertrude;  she  talked  after  she  had  lain  do^-n,  and 
even  coniinued  talking  after  Gertrude  was  asleep,  Youth 
and  fatigue  had  been  more  powerful  than  carcs.  Her  slcep 
was  troublcd,  disturbed,  and  full  of  tormenting  dreams,  but 
was  tmbroken,  until  the  shrìll  voice  of  the  old  woman 
trouscd  ber  to  prepare  for  hcr  journey  to  Monza. 

'  Up.  op.  Signora  bride  ;  it  is  broad  day-light,  and  you  will 
want  al  ìeasi  an  hour  to  dress  and  arrange  yoursetf.  The 
Signora  Princess  is  geiiìng  up;  they  awoke  her  four  bours 
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earlier  than  usuai.  The  young  Prìnce  has  already  been  down 
to  the  stables  and  come  back,  and  is  ready  to  start  whenever 
you  are.  The  creature  is  as  brisk  as  a  bare  I  bitt  he  was  ml- 
ways  so  from  a  child:  I  bave  a  right  to  say  so  who  bave 
nursed  bim  in  my  anns.  But  when  be's  once  set  a-going,  it 
won't  do  to  oppose  bim  ;  for,  though  he  is  the  best-tempercd 
creature  in  the  world,  he  sometimes  gets  impatient  and 
storms.  Poor  f  ellow  !  one  must  pity  bim  ;  it  is  ali  the  effect 
of  bis  temperament;  and  besides,  this  time  there  is  some 
reason  in  it,  because  he  is  going  to  ali  this  trouble  for  3fOtL 
People  must  take  care  how  they  touch  bim  at  sucb  times  !  he 
minds  no  one  except  the  Signor  Prince.  But  some  day  he 
will  be  the  Prince  bimself  ;  may  it  be  as  long  as  possible  first, 
bowever.  Quick,  quick.  Signorina,  wby  do  you  look  at  me  as 
if  you  were  bewitched?  You  ought  to  be  out  of  your  nest  at 
this  bour.' 

At  the  idea  of  the  impatient  Prìnce,  ali  the  other  tboughts 
which  bad  crowded  into  Gertrude's  mind  on  awaldng,  van- 
isbed  before  it,  like  a  flock  of  sparrows  on  the  sudden  appear- 
ance  of  a  scarecrow.  She  instantly  obeyed,  dressed  berself 
in  baste,  and,  after  submitting  to  the  decoration  of  ber  bair 
and  pcrson,  went  down  to  the  saloon,  wbere  ber  parents  and 
brotber  were  assembled.  She  was  then  led  to  an  arm-chair, 
and  a  cup  of  cbocolate  was  brought  to  ber,  which  in  those 
days  was  a  ceremony  similiar  to  that  formerly  in  use  among 
the  Romans,  of  presenting  the  toga  virilis, 

When  the  carrìage  was  at  the  door,  the  Prìnce  drew  bis 
daughter  aside.  and  said  :  '  Come,  Gertrude,  yesterday  you  bad 
every  attention  paid  you;  to-day  you  must  overcome  yoor- 
self.  The  point  is  now  to  make  a  proper  appearance  in  the 
monastery  and  the  surrounding  country,  wbere  3rou  are  des- 
tined  to  take  the  first  place.  They  are  expecting  you.'  (It  is 
mmecessary  to  say  that  the  Prìnce  bad  despatched  a  message 
the  preceding  day  to  the  Lady  Abbess.ì  *  They  are  expecting 
you,  and  ali  c}*es  will  be  upon  you.  You  must  maintain  dig- 
nitv  and  an  easv  manner.  The  Abbess  will  ask  tou  wbat 
you  wisb.  according  to  the*  usuai  form.  You  must  reply  that 
yoìi  request  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  veil  in  the  monastery 
wbere  you  bave  been  so  lovingly  educated.  and  bave  received 
so  many  kindnesses^  which  is  the  stmple  tmth.    You  will  prò- 
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nounce  these  words  wìth  an  uncmbarrassed  air;  for  I  would 
aot  bave  ÌI  said  that  you  bave  been  drawn  in.  and  that  you 
don't  Icnow  how  to  answer  for  yourself.  Thesc  good  mothers 
know  nothing  of  the  past:  it  is  a  secret  which  must  rcmain 
for  ever  biiried  in  the  family.  Take  care  you  don't  put  on  a 
sorrowfii!  ot  dubìous  countenance,  which  might  excite  any 
suspicton.  Show  of  what  blood  you  are:  be  courteous  and 
Riodesl  ;  but  remember  thai  therc,  away  f rom  the  family,  there 
wtll  he  nobody  above  you.' 

Wilhout  waiting  for  a  reply,  the  Prince  led  the  way,  Ger- 
trude, the  Princess.  and  the  young  Prince,  following;  and, 
going  down-stairs,  they  seated  themselves  in  the  carrìage. 
The  snarcs  and  vexalions  of  the  world,  and  the  happy,  blessrd 
lifc  of  the  cloister,  more  especially  for  young  people  of  noble 
birth,  were  the  subjects  of  conversation  during  the  drive.  On 
approaching  thetr  destination  the  Prince  renewed  his  instnic- 
titma  to  his  daughter,  and  repeated  over  to  her  several  times 
the  prescribcd  form  of  reply.  On  cntcring  this  neighbour- 
hood,  Gertrude  felt  ber  heart  beat  violenlly  ;  but  her  attentioo 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  several  genllemcn,  who  stopped  the 
carriAge  and  addressed  numberless  compliments  to  her.  Then 
cotitinuing  their  way,  they  drovc  slowly  up  to  the  monastery, 
unongst  the  inquisitive  gazes  of  the  crowds  who  bad  collected 
Dpnn  the  rnad.  VV'hen  the  carriage  stopped  beforc  these  well- 
known  walls,  and  that  dreaded  door,  Gertrude's  beart  beat 
»till  more  viotently.  They  alightcd  bctwcen  two  wings  of  by- 
Ktanders,  whotn  the  servants  wcre  endeavouring  to  keep  back, 
and  ihe  consciousness  that  the  eyes  of  ali  were  upon  ber,  com- 
pdled  the  unfortunate  girl  closely  to  study  her  behaviour; 
bui,  above  ali.  those  of  her  falher  kept  her  in  awe  :  for,  spile 
u(  the  dread  she  had  of  them,  she  couid  not  help  every  mo- 
mmi raising  her  eyes  to  his,  and,  like  inviaible  reins.  they 
rcf^ilateil  every  movement  and  expressìon  of  ber  counte- 
nance. After  traversing  the  first  court,  they  emlered  the  scc- 
oniL  where  the  door  of  the  interior  cloister  was  hcld  open, 
and  complctely  blockaded  by  nuns.  In  the  first  row  stood  ihe 
AhbcM.  surrounded  by  tlic  eldcsl  of  the  sisterhood;  behind 
them  the  younger  nuns  promisciioiisly  arranged,  and  some  on 
lip-lo«;  and.  last  of  ali,  the  lay-sisters  mountcd  on  stools. 
Hcrc  and  therc  among  thetn  wcre  seen  the  glancing  of  cenain 
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bright  eyes  and  some  little  faces  peeping  out  from  between 
the  cowls:  they  were  the  most  active  and  daring  of  the 
pupils,  who,  creeping  in  and  pushing  their  way  between  ntm 
and  nun,  had  succeeded  in  making  an  opening  where  they 
might  also  see  something.  Many  were  the  acclamations  of 
this  crowd,  and  many  the  hands  held  up  in  token  of  welcome 
and  exultation.  They  reached  the  door,  and  Gertrude  found 
herself  standing  before  the  Lady  Abbess.  After  the  first 
conipliments,  the  superior,  with  an  air  between  cheerfulness 
and  solemnity,  asked  her  what  she  wanted  in  that  place, 
where  there  was  no  one  who  would  deny  her  anything. 

*  I  am  here  .  .  .*  began  Gertrude  ;  but,  on  the  point  of  pro- 
nouncing  the  words  which  would  almost  irrevocably  decide 
her  fate,  she  hesitated  a  moment,  and  remained  with  her  eyes 
fìxovl  on  the  cn»\'d  before  her.  At  this  moment  she  caught 
the  ève  of  one  of  her  old  companions»  who  looked  at  her  with 
a  niixeil  air  of  compassion  and  malice  which  seemed  to  say: 
ah  !  the  U>a>ter  is  caught.  This  sight,  awakening  more  viv- 
idl>-  in  her  niind  her  old  feelings,  restored  to  her  also  a  little 
of  her  f onner  courage  :  and  she  was  on  the  point  of  f raminga 
a  reply  far  ditferent  to  the  one  which  had  been  dtctated  to 
her.  when.  raising  her  eyes  to  her  father*s  face,  almost.  as  it 
were  to  try  her  sirength,  she  encountered  there  such  a  deep 
disquietude.  such  a  thrcatening  inipatience,  that.  urged  l^ 
fear.  she  continued  with  groat  precipitation.  as  if  flying  from 
some  terrible  obiect  :  '  I  am  here  to  request  permission  to  take 
the  religiv^u5  habit  in  this  monastory,  where  I  ha  ve  been  so 
lovinjjly  eiiucated.'  The  Abhess  ijuickly  answered.  that  she 
^^a>  vcry  >*.>rry  in  this  instanco  that  the  regulations  forbade 
her  ^iviv.i:  aii  ini!iìeilìate  reply.  which  nìu<t  come  from  the 
j:eneral  votes  of  the  sisrers.  and  tor  which  she  must  obtain 
ixTt:ìi>.<ioii  frvMTì  her  superiors:  ti: a:,  noverthe'esc?,  Gertrude 
xTiow  wc!l  etKn!i:h  the  fee?i:ì»:s  eit:frtaino\Ì  towards  her  in 
iha:  t»*ace.  tv>  tVresce  what  the  attswcr  wouls.!  be:  anJ  that.  in 
the  iv.ean  whiV.  no  rf^utaik^ì  preventivi  the  Abbess  and  the 
s!s:erh\x\l  ìt\m\\  w.^ìwì^^ùw^  the  S''^***t  satistactvn  they  felt 
in  hearing  her  n^ake  Niich  a  rvvi:e>t  There  then  br.rst  forth 
a  confusevi  n^Mmutr  vM  cv»!»c« ariìVi'ivv»'*  a»»v'.  acc'air'atiorsw 
r^esenily.  «ar^e  viìNhc*  weu'  b'v*'.*;;^:  '''.*!i.\*  wiih  s^eecrreits^ 
and  ^crc  ojlere\l  àiM  lo  the  biuìe.  ani.1  a: vergarvi*  to  her 
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parents.  While  some  of  the  nuns  approachcd  to  grcet  Ger- 
trude, others  compii menting  ber  mother,  and  others  the 
ycung  Prince,  the  Abbess  requestcd  the  Prince  to  repair  to 
the  grate  of  the  parlour  of  conference,  where  she  wouid  wait 
Dpon  him.  She  waa  accompanied  by  two  elders.  and  on  his 
appcaring,  'Signor  Prince,'  said  she;  '  to  obey  the  regula- 
liont  .  ,  -  lo  perform  an  indispensable  formality.  though  in 
this  case  .  ,  ,  nevcrtheless  I  must  teli  yoa  .  .  .  ihat  when- 
cver  a  young  pcrson  asks  to  be  admìtted  to  takv  the  veil, 
.  .  .  the  supcrior,  whkh  I  am  unworthtly  .  .  .  is  obliged  to 
wam  the  parcnis  .  .  .  that  ìf  by  any  chance  .  .  .  they  shouM 
hare  constrained  the  wìll  of  their  daughter,  they  are  liable  to 
rxcontmunication.    You  will  excuse  me  .  .  .' 

*  Oh  !  cerlainly,  cenainly,  reverend  mother.  I  admire 
yotir  cxactness;  it  is  only  righi  .  .  .  But  you  need  noi 
doubi  .  .  .' 

'CMil  thinlc.  Signor  Prince  ...  I  only  spoke  from  abso- 
hitt  doty  .  ,  .  for  the  rest  .  .  .' 

*  Certaìnly,  certainly.  Lady  Abbess." 

Having  exchanged  these  few  words,  the  two  interlocutors 
redprocally  bowed  and  departed,  as  if  neither  of  them  fclt 
I  wiliiDg  to  prolong  the  interview,  cach  retiring  to  his  own 
party,  the  onc  outsiile.  Ihe  other  within  the  threshold  of  the 
cloistcr.  'Kow  then  lei  us  go,'  said  the  Prince:  'Gertrude 
wìll  soon  bave  plcnly  of  opportunity  of  enjoying  as  miich  as 
she  plrases  the  society  of  these  good  mothcrs.  For  the  pres- 
enl.  we  have  pul  them  lo  enough  inconvenìence.'  And.  mak- 
iag  a  low  bow,  he  signilìed  his  wish  to  return  :  the  party  broke 
up,  exchanged  salutatìons.  and  departed. 

Doring  the  drive  home  Gertrude  felt  little  iaclination  to 

speak.     Alarmed  at  the  step  she  had  taken,  ashamed  at  her 

want  of  spirit,  and  vrxed  with  others  as  wcll  as  herself.  she 

trìcd  lo  cniuiieratc  the  opportunitìes  which  stili  reniaìned  of 

taying  no,  and  tanguidly  and  confusedly  resolved  in  ber  own 

]  ihat  in  this.  or  thal,  or  the  other  instancc  she  would 

I  be  more  open  and  courageous.     Vet,  in  the  niidst  of  these 

I  tbongfats,  ber  dread  of  her  father's  frown  stili  held  its  full 

'  sway:  so  that  once.  whcn.  by  a  steallhy  glance  at  his  face. 

I  fuily  asMirrd  that  not  a  vestìge  of  anger  remained, 

wben  &hc  cveii  aaw  that  he  was  perfectly  satìsfied  with  ber,' 
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she  felt  quite  cheered,  and  experienced  a  real  but  transicnt 
Joy. 

On  their  arrivai,  a  long  toilette,  dinner,  visits,  walks,  a 
convcrsasione  and  supper,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  sac- 
cession.  After  supper  the  Prince  introduced  another  subject 
— the  choice  of  a  godmother.  This  was  the  title  of  the  person 
who,  being  solicited  by  the  parents,  became  the  guardian  and 
escort  of  the  young  novice,  in  the  interval  between  the  request 
and  the  admission;  an  interval  frequently  spent  in  visiting 
churches,  public  palaces,  conversasioni,  villas,  and  temples; 
in  short,  everything  of  note  in  the  city  and  its  environs;  so 
that  the  young  people,  before  pronouncing  the  irrevocable 
vow,  might  be  fully  aware  of  what  they  were  giving  up. 

*  We  must  think  of  a  godmother/  said  the  Prince  ;  '  for  to- 
morrow  the  vicar  of  the  nuns  will  be  bere  for  the  usuai  for* 
mality  of  an  examination,  and  shortly  afterwards  Gertrude 
will  be  proposed  in  council  for  the  acceptance  of  the  nuns.' 

In  saying  this  he  tumed  towards  the  Princess,  and  she, 
thìnking  he  intended  it  as  an  invitation  to  ber  to  make  some 
proposai,  was  beginning  :  '  There  should  be  .  .  /  But  the 
Prince  interrupted  ber. 

•  No,  no.  Signora  Princess  :  the  godmother  should  bc  ac- 
ceptable  above  ali  to  the  bride  ;  and  though  uni  versai  custom 
gives  the  selcction  to  the  parents,  yet  Gertrude  has  so  mnch 
judgment.  and  such  excellenl  discemment,  that  she  richly  dc- 
serves  to  be  made  an  exception.*  And  bere,  tuming  to  Gcr- 
trxKle.  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  bestowing  a  singular 
ta\\>ur.  he  continuai:  '  Any  one  of  the  ladies  who  were  at  the 
»\*ii:vrjari>n4'  this  evening  jK^ssesses  ali  the  nccessary  quali- 
iWations  for  the  orRce  of  gxxlmother  to  a  person  of  yonr 
family  ;  and  any  one  of  them.  1  ani  willing  to  believe,  wfll 
thìnk  it  an  honour  to  be  made  choice  of.  Do  you  choosc  for 
vourself/ 

Gertrude  was  fully  sensìMe  that  to  nuke  a  choice  was  but 
to  reiìe>%  ber  c\Misent  :  vet  the  pTO}x^sitlon  was  made  with  so 
much  di^n^ìty,  that  a  retusji!  >»ouKl  hA>e  U^me  the  appearance 
of  cvMìtompt.  and  an  excu^^e.  of  ijjiHHAuce  or  fasiìdioasoess. 
She  iherrtore  t\xA  thi*  stop  a1s\\  and  nanuNÌ  a  UvK  who  had 
chietìx  taken  ber  faiKv  that  exenin^:  that  is  to  «v.  one  who 
Kjkì  )>aid  ber  the  ino«t  aitetunM\.  \^bo  had  iiKvst  applaodoi  ber. 
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snd  who  had  treated  her  with  ihose  familiar,  affect[ona.te,  and 
«ngaging  manners,  which,  ori  the  Brst  acquaintanceship,  coun- 
tcrfrit  a  fricndship  of  long  standing.  '  An  excellent  choice,' 
cxclaimed  ihf  Pritice,  who  had  exactly  wished  and  expccted 
tu  Whelhcr  by  ari  or  chance,  il  happened  just  as  wheo  a 
card-player,  holding  up  to  view  a  pack  o£  cards,  bids  the 
spectator  think  of  one,  and  then  wili  teli  him  which  ìt  is, 
having  previousiy  disposcd  them  in  such  a  way  that  but  onc 
of  thera  can  be  seen.  This  lady  had  becn  so  much  wilh  Ger- 
trude al)  the  evening,  and  had  so  entìrely  engaged  her  attcn- 
tion.  that  ìt  wouid  have  required  an  efTort  of  imagination  to 
rhink  of  another.  These  atlenlions,  however,  had  not  been 
paid  without  a  motive  ;  the  lady  had  for  some  time  fixed  her 
^es  upon  the  young  Prince  as  a  desirable  son-in-law;  hcnce 
the  regardcd  evcrythtng  belonging  to  the  family  as  her  own  ; 
and  ihercfore  il  was  naturai  eiiough  that  she  should  interest 
heraelf  for  her  dear  Gertrude,  no  less  than  for  her  nearest 
relati  ves. 

On  the  morrow.  Gertrude  awokc  with  the  iniage  of  the 
approaching  examinatìon  before  her  eyes  ;  and.  while  she  was 
considering  if  and  how  she  could  seiie  this  most  decisive  op- 
portunity  to  draw  back,  she  was  summoned  by  the  Prince. 
'Courage,  my  child,'  said  he:  '  until  now  you  have  behaved 
adtnirably,  and  it  only  reniains  to-day  to  crown  the  work. 
AU  that  has  been  done  hitherto  has  been  done  with  your  con- 
scnl-  If,  in  this  interval,  any  doubts  had  arisen  in  your  mind. 
any  misgivings,  or  youthful  regrets.  you  ought  to  have  cx- 
pressed  them  :  but  at  the  poìnt  at  which  we  have  now  arrived, 
it  is  no  longer  the  time  to  play  the  child.  The  worthy  man 
wbo  is  coraing  to  you  this  morning,  will  ask  you  a  httndred 
qncstions  about  your  elcction,  and  whether  you  go  of  your 
own  good  will,  and  why,  and  how,  and  what  not  besides.  If 
you  tantaliie  him  in  your  replics.  he  will  keep  you  under  ex- 
amtaation  I  don't  know  how  long.  It  wouId  be  an  annoyancc 
'  a  wearìness  to  you  ;  and  it  might  produce  a  stili  more 

■ìous  cffort.  .\flcr  ali  the  public  demonstrations  that  have 
cnade,  every  little  hcsitation  you  may  display  vrill  risk 

y  honour,  and  n:ay  inake  people  think  that  I  have  takcn  a 
imcntary  fancy  of  yours  for  a  scttlcd  resolulion — that  I 

ivc  nithed  hcadlong  ìnto  the  business — that  I  bave  .  .  . 
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what  not?  In  this  case,  I  shall  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  choosing  between  two  painful  altematives;  either  to  let 
the  world  forni  a  derogatory  judgment  of  my  conduct — ft 
course  which  I  absolutely  cannot  talee  in  justice  to  myself — 
or  to  reveal  the  tnie  motive  of  your  resolution,  and  .  .  / 
But  here,  observing  that  Gertrude  coloured  crimson,  that  ber 
eyes  became  inflamed,  and  ber  face  contracted  like  the  petals 
of  a  flower  in  the  sultry  beat  that  precedes  a  stomi,  he  broke 
off  this  strain,  and  continued  with  a  serene  face:  'Come, 
come,  al!  depends  upon  yourself — upon  your  judgment  I 
know  that  you  are  not  deficient  in  it,  and  that  you  are  not  a 
child,  to  go  spoil  a  good  undertaking  just  at  the  conclusion; 
but  I  must  foresee  and  provide  for  ali  contingencies.  Let  us 
say  no  more  about  it;  only  let  me  feel  assured  that  you  will 
reply  with  frankness  so  as  not  to  excite  suspicion  in  the 
mind  of  this  worthy  man.  Thus  you,  also,  will  be  set  at  lib- 
crt}-  the  sooner.'  Thcn,  after  suggesting  a  few  answers  to 
the  probable  interrogations  that  would  be  put,  he  entered 
upon  the  usuai  topic  of  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  prepared 
for  Gertrude  at  the  monastery,  and  contri ved  to  detain  her 
on  this  subject  till  a  servant  annotmced  the  arrivai  of  the  ex- 
aminer.  After  a  hasty  repetition  of  the  most  important  hints, 
he  left  bis  daughter  alone  with  him,  according  to  the  usuai 
custom. 

The  good  man  came  with  a  slight  pre-conceived  opinion 
that  Gertrude  had  a  strong  desire  for  a  cloistral  li  fé,  because 
the  Prince  had  told  him  so.  when  he  went  to  request  bis 
attendance.  It  i$  tnie  that  the  good  priest.  who  knew  well 
enoui^h  that  mistrust  was  one  of  the  most  nccessarv  virtues 
of  his  office,  held  as  a  maxim  that  he  shou'd  be  very  slow  in 
b^Iieving  such  protestations.  and  $hoi:!d  be  on  his  guard 
agatnst  pre-conceptions  :  but  it  seldom  happer.s  that  the  posi- 
tive aìErmations  of  a  person  of  such  authoriry.  ir.  whatevcr 
ir.atter.  do  not  give  a  bias  to  the  minvi  of  those  who  hear  thcm. 
After  the  uscal  salutations:  '  SigiK^rina/  saia  he.  •  I  an:  corn- 
ine to  act  the  part  of  the  tempter:  I  have  corre  to  excite 
òoubts  where  .^x^ur  request  expre*ses  certa!r.:v.  rc^  r'ace  difS- 
c^ilties  before  ^-our  eyes,  and  to  awure  r^ys<:!  wheiher  >\?a 
have  wea  ctxtsìJereO  them.     Will  wa  a'ìow  r.-?  to  ask  reo 
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'  Proceed.'  rep[i«d  Gcrtrade. 

e  worthy  priest  ihen  began  to  qucstion  her  in  the  usua] 
i  forms.    '  Do  you  fed  in  your  heart  a  frce,  volun- 


f  rcsolutìon  to  bcconi«  a 


n?    Have  r 


Ihrea 


ireatcnmg^,  no 
j  resorted  to?  Has  no  authorily  becn  inade  use 
of  IO  ptTwaaàe  yna  to  ihis  step?  Speak  without  resene  and 
witb  perfect  sincertty  to  a  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain 
;oar  onbia^cd  wiU,  tfaat  he  may  prevent  your  being  compelled 
hy  aay  exeràse  of  force  lo  take  such  a  c<mr*c,' 

The  trae  aaswer  io  such  a  detnand  rose  np  beforc  Ger- 
tmde'a  mhid  with  fearful  dislìnctness.  Bui  lo  makc  that 
reply,  sbe  most  come  to  an  explanation  ;  she  musi  disck>se 
«vhat  ihe  had  been  thrcatened  wilh.  and  rclate  a  story  -  -  . 
Tbc  tuihap{)y  gir)  shrank  back  in  horror  from  such  an  idea, 
and  tricd  to  ficd  some  other  rcply,  which  wouid  more  speedìly 
Tdease  ber  from  thts  unpleasani  tnterview.  '  I  wish  to  take 
the  »eil.*  said  she.  concealuig  ber  agìtatìon — '  1  wish  to  take 
the  veil  at  my  own  desire,  voluntarily.' 

'  How  long  bare  you  had  ihis  desire  ?  "  again  demanded  the 
goo<l  priest. 

'  I  have  afways  felt  tt,  rcplied  Gcrtrade.  rendered  after  (fajs 
firn  ttep  more  tmscrupulotis  abont  speaking  the  truth. 

*  But  whai  ìs  the  principal  motivc  that  induces  you  to 
become  a  mm  ?  * 

The  good  priest  little  knew  what  a  terrìble  chord  he 
wms  tcxKhtng:  and  Gertrude  had  to  make  a  great  efiort  not 
to  bctny  in  her  counteiuuice  the  effect  wbtcb  these  words 
prodneH  oti  her  mtnd,  as  she  replìed:  '  My  rootive  b  io 
serre  God.  and  to  By  tbe  pertls  of  the  world.' 

'  May  thcre  not  have  been  some  disgust?  Some  .  .  . 
cxane  me  .  _  .  «ocne  caprìce?  There  are  times  when  a 
pwing  caoK  may  make  an  impression  that  tftms  at  th« 
«Mtaeot  snre  to  be  lastìng:  bnt  aftervards.  when  the  cause 
it  nfDOved.  and  the  mind  catmcd.  then  .  .  .' 

■  No,  no.'  rcplied  Gertrode.  predpitatcly.  '  tbe  reason  is 
ecKtly  what  I  ha^c  told  yov.' 

Tbe  Ticar,  raiher  to  discharge  bis  daty  bitbfully  than 
becanae  he  tboughl  it  nrceuary,  persistcd  in  faìs  ìnquiries,- 
bot  Gertinde  was  rrv>1vcd  lo  deceive  him  Bcsidr«  the 
bonor  sbe  felt  at  the  thooght  of  maktng  hJm  acqnaintcd 
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wfth  h^r  w^alcneM,  when  he  seemed  so  far  from  snspccting 
hf-r  o1  kny fhinf^  of  the  kìnd,  the  poor  girl  thoagfat  that 
fft'fti^fi  ht:  c/fulfì  certainly  easiiy  prevent  her  taking  the 
v^il,  yri  that  there  wa^  the  tnA  of  his  authorìty  over  her,  or  his 
Ifowr  of  prof ccl fon,  Whcn  once  he  had  gone,  she  wotild  he 
U'U  afofir  with  the  Prtncc,  and  of  what  she  would  then  have 
U9  tutìWTf.  tu  that  house,  the  worthy  prìest  could  know  noth- 
ifiK  ;  or,  rvtiì  f  f  he  rlid,  he  could  only  pity  her.  The  examiner 
wnn  tirrd  nf  queAtioninf;^,  before  the  unfortunate  girl  of 
ilrri'iviiiK  hitn;  anrl,  finding  her  replies  invariably  consistente 
limi  huvin^^  no  rraHon  to  doubt  thcir  sincerity,  he  at  last 
rlnnif/rrl  hii  tono,  and  Haid  ali  he  could  to  confinn  her  in 
lin  ^Mioil  t  rNoliitioii  ;  and,  after  congratulating  her,  he  took 
liin  Ira  ve.  PaMNÌti)(  through  onc  of  the  apartments,  he  met 
willi  dir  rrincr.  who  appcared  to  fall  in  with  him  acci- 
drntlv.  atid  fniiKratulatod  him  on  the  good  dispositions  his 
dauf:litrr  had  dinplaycd.  The  Prince  had  been  waiting  in 
Il  viM  Y  wrariitonir  Ntntc  of  suspense,  but,  on  receiving  this  ac- 
i'tiuiit.  Iir  t>rratlio<l  more  freely,  and,  forgetting  his  usuai 
Kiiivitv,  hi*  ahtiDKt  ran  to  Gertrude,  and  loaded  her  with 
l'niimu'ndatiiMis,  carcssos,  and  promiscs,  with  cordial  satis- 
lai'tion.  and  n  tenderness  of  nianner  to  a  great  degree  sincere. 
S\w\\  a  Miaii^r  ntodlcy  is  the  human  heart! 

\\>  will  xw'^ì  follow  iìiTtrudo  in  hor  continuai  round  of 
MjthtM  and  amusoinonts.  nor  will  wc  describe,  either  gen- 
«*valU  (M  paitiiMilai  I\\  the  foolini^s  of  her  mind  during  this 
peiiihl.  it  \%ouKI  ho  a  history  ot  sorrows  and  fluctuations 
tis«  nuxnotoitiMiv,  i\\u\  u\>  muoh  rcscmbling  what  we  have 
,i)ie.i\)\  u*!au^l  Vhc  beauty  ot  the  surrounding  seats.  the 
vxMitriual  %.mot\  ot  obieots,  and  the  pleasant  excursions  in 
\\w  ojvì»  ,u<.  ìondoTtM  the  iJea  of  the  piace  where  she  must 
OuM«)\  ahiibt  i\M  the  ì,i><  lime,  more  vviio::>  :o  her  than 
*'\e»  SjiÌI  mo^e  |>Am!ì'ì  >%eTe  the  mvpressior.s  made  npon 
?u'\  ì*\  iJi*'  ANxe:v.V.ì*-x  A\\s\  A\\\\\scv.wv.\>  of  ihe  c::y.  The 
V ì i; !i t  o t  A  tM  ì . ;o  in  1  ìì e  v.ì oì V  o^^  40 jì s  Ji  ' v:  co'.v.r.-jor*  scense  of 
»!w  >\oi>*  .<vo;»x*\!  -.n  hei  enw  jìv?  .;.':j:v'^V  tv^  ì  cJs^^ref 
A  *  n^xx  i  ^  V.  1  o*  «•  •.  A  !  V ,'  A  n .  *.  x\v».*  e  n  ì  n  <•  >*  :  V  **  >•»:>.:  ^^  :'  f^r-rr  r  o:h  er 
.^ti\\,?uA'  n^*„V  ^^  1    !»v*  A'i   M   !»^  S»*.-:'    :>.".:  :::*f   «rivcr.  Il-* 

'Vì'W*!    ^%x»\K";    ìs     i' %^    *^»  «jC'  ;    O!    K".:,*.*         '.>.r-r    '«UTC    ev-r 

4»i.v*  ì^K*ì   ;V  j^Hì'!}^  i^i    .v,i.ì*\v    :>c  Nrùac^J.x.:    jf  orni- 
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in«nts,  and  the  cxcitemcnt  and  damorous  festivity  of  the 
conversasiotte.  so  inratniitcd  her.  and  aroused  in  ber  such 
an  ard«nt  d«ire  to  lead  a  gay  lìfc.  thal  she  resolvcd  to 
rccant,  and  to  suffor  anything  rather  than  turn  to  the  cold 
and  dealh-Iikc  shade  of  the  cloister.  Bui  ali  these  resolu- 
rions  ranished  ìnto  air,  on  the  calmer  consideration  of  the 
difficultìes  of  such  a  course,  or  on  merely  raising  ber  cycs 
to  the  Prince's  face.  Sometimes,  too,  the  thought  that  she 
must  for  ever  abandoti  these  enjoyments.  made  eveii  this 
little  taste  of  them  bitter  and  wearisoine  to  her;  as  the 
paiient,  suffering  with  thirst,  eyes  with  vexation.  and  almost 
refuses  wilh  contempi,  the  spoonful  of  water  the  pliysician 
unwiltingly  allows  him.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  vicar  of  the 
nuns  had  despatched  the  necessary  atlestaiion,  and  permis- 
sion  arrivcd.  io  hold  the  confetence  for  the  election  of 
Gertrude.  The  meeting  was  called;  two-thirds  of  the  secret 
%-oic9,  which  were  reqnired  by  the  regulaiions,  wcre  given, 
as  was  to  be  cxpected,  and  Gertrude  was  acceptcd.  She 
herself,  wcaried  with  this  long  sirugglc.  begged  for  im- 
luediaic  admission  into  the  monastery,  and  no  one  carne 
fofward  to  oppose  such  a  request.  She  was  ihcrefore 
gratifìed  in  her  wish;  and,  after  being  pompously  conducted 
IO  Ifae  monaster}',  she  assumed  the  habit.  After  twelve 
inoatlis  of  novitiaic.  full  of  alternate  regret  and  repcnt- 
ings,  the  lime  of  public  confession  arrived;  that  is  lo  say. 
the  tiitie  whcn  she  must  eilher  mter  a  '  no.'  more  strangc. 
iDore  unexpected.  and  more  disgraceful  than  ever;  or  pro- 
nouDce  a  "  yes,'  already  so  oftcn  rcpeatcd;  she  prononnccd 
j  It,  and  bccame  a  nun  for  ever. 

It  is  one  of  ihe  peculiar  and  incommunicable  propertìes 

of  tiic  Christian  rcligion.  that  she  can  afTord  guidancc  and 

ttfose   to   ali    wlio.    under    whatever   circtirastances,    or   in 

whatcvcr   cxigence,  have   rccoursc  to   her.      If  thcre   is  a 

TtmeÓf  for  the  past,  she  prescribcs  il,  adminisiers  it,  and 

It  lighl  and  encrgy  to  put  it  in  force,  at  whatever  cost; 

1  if  there  is  none,  she  leaches  how  to  do  ibal  effecliially  and 

I  io  realìty,  which  the  world  prescrìbes  proverbtally, — makc 

f  a  virttic  of  necesstly.     She  tcaches  hnw  to  continue  with 

I  «fucrvtion    what    is    thoughtiessiy    undertaken  ;    she   ìnclincs 

the  iDiod  to  cleave  steadfasily  to  wbai  was  imposcd  upon  it 
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by  autlìority  ;  and  imparts  to  a  choicc  which,  though  raah  ut 
the  titnc,  is  now  irrcvocablc,  ali  the  sanctity,  ali  the  ad- 
visedncss,  and,  let  us  say  it  boldly,  ali  the  cheerfulness  of 
a  lawful  calling.  Hcrc  is  a  path  so  constructed  that,  let  a 
man  approacli  it  by  what  labyrinth  or  precipice  he  may,  he 
sets  hiniNclf,  from  that  moment,  to  walk  in  it  with  securìty 
and  readiness,  and  at  once  bcgins  to  draw  towards  a  joyfal 
end.  By  this  means,  Gertrude  might  bave  proved  a  holy 
and  contented  nun,  however  sbe  bad  become  one.  But, 
instead  of  tbis,  the  unhappy  girl  struggled  under  the  yoke, 
and  tbus  felt  it  bcavier  and  more  galling.  An  incessant 
recurrcnco  to  ber  lost  liberty,  abborrcnce  of  ber  present 
condition,  and  a  wearisome  clinging  to  desircs  which  could 
never  be  satisfied:  tbese  were  the  principal  occupations  of 
ber  niìnd.  Sbe  recallod.  over  and  over  again,  the  bitter- 
ness  of  tbe  past,  rearranged  in  ber  mind  ali  the  circum- 
stances  by  whicb  sbe  bad  roacbed  ber  present  situation,  and 
undid  in  thougbt  a  tbousand  times  what  sbe  bad  done  in 
act.  Sbe  accuseii  bersclf  of  want  of  spirit,  and  otbers  of 
tyranny  and  perfidy,  and  pined  in  secret:  sbe  idolized  and, 
at  tbe  sanie  timo,  bewailed  ber  beauty;  deplored  a  youth 
destìneil  co  struggle  in  a  prolonged  martyrdom;  and  envied, 
at  times,  any  woman.  in  whatever  rank,  w4th  whatever 
actiuirements,  wbo  could  freelv  enjov  tbese  gifts  in  the 
world. 

The  sìgbt  of  those  «luns  who  bad  co-operated  in  brìnging 
ber  hithcr  was  hateful  to  ber:  she  remembered  the  arts 
auvl  cvMitrivances  they  bad  made  uso  of.  and  repaid  them 
with  ilici V ìli t io*,  capricos,  and  ovon  with  open  reproaches. 
Thc^o  ihoy  were  oblinovi  to  bear  in  silonco:  for  though 
the  ivi* ve  wa*  wi'tìn^  oiKHi|jh  to  tyranniie  over  bis  daof^ 
ter  wSo!».  he  t\ni!»d  it  neces^ary  tv>  torco  hor  t-to  the  clòts- 
ter.  \ct  hjivsi»^  once  ob^ai-.^ovl  b'5  piirpc>o.  ho  woald  rrot  so 
w!'*i/iN  a'Vw  oth;'rs  to  assunto  authorttv  over  or.e  of  his 
ta:v  ^  .  A!».ò  i!'v  \\v.\^  rv.rwiiT  tha:  r.TÌjht  hav^  roached  hts 
c»i:n  wv^vJl  >jt\o  Sroii  a:^  occji sio:!  of  rhoir  iosi-*^  hi<  pro- 
toc '.'v:*  or  Lvrhaivk  ui* io rtusM:oN.  ot  chan^v-^  a  procector 
ili  tv  A-*  cv.ot»;v.  It  wv*u'.\i  soxrv*  zbsz  sh<  •^•Ui^t  bave  tefe 
M.\!c  kiisi  ci  ieoiiiajC  tv^arvi*  :^o*c  oc>.cr  i:5«r$  wbc  kad 
iK«i  *ci'C  a  haiKi  ùi  ibi^  ì\h:I  >>>£eui  \>f  Lscri^ue.  aad  whow 
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vìUtout  having  desired  ber  for  a  companion.  loved  ber  as 
luch;  and.  a]ways  good.  biisy.  aiid  cheerful,  showed  ber, 
by  tlieir  cxarnple.  that  bere  loo,  ìt  was  possible  not  cmly  to 
live,  bnt  to  be  happy;  but  these,  also,  wcre  hatcful  to  ber, 
for  anoibcr  reason:  tlicir  consistcnt  pioty  and  contentincnt 
secmcd  to  cast  a  rcproof  upon  ber  disquietude  and  way- 
w-ardness:  so  tbai  she  nevcr  suffered  an  opportunhy  to 
cscapc  of  deriding  them  beliind  their  backs  as  bìgots.  or 
rcviling  ibem  as  hypocritrs.  Perhaps  she  wouid  bave  been 
leu  averse  to  tbem,  had  she  knowii,  or  guessed.  that  the 
few  black  balls  found  ili  the  urti  which  decided  her  accept- 
ance,  had  been  pui  tbere  by  thesc  vcry  sisters. 

She  sometinies  felt  a  little  satisfaction  in  commandiag. 
in  being  court  ed  by  those  within  the  monastery  and  visited 
most  flatteringly  by  tbose  without.  in  accomplishing  some 
undcrtaking.  in  extcndiog  her  protection,  in  hearing  berseli 
slyied  the  Signora;  but  what  consolations  were  these?  The 
tnind  which  fecls  their  insuflicitncy  would  gladly,  at  times, 
>dtl  to  them,  and  enjoy  with  them,  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligioti  :  yet  the  one  caniiol  be  obtained  by  renouncing  the 
other  ;  as  a  shipwrecked  sailor,  who  wouid  cling  to  the  plank 
which  is  to  bring  him  safely  to  shore,  must  relinquish  his 
bold  on  the  unsubstantial  sea-weed  which  naturai  instinct 
had  (aught  him  to  grasp. 

Sfaonly  after  finally  taking  the  veil,  Gertrude  had  been 

appointed  teacher  of  the  young  peopìe  who  attended  the 

vent  [or  education,  and  ìt  may  easily  bc  imagincd  what 

would  bc  their  situation  under  such  discipline.     Her  early 

companions  bad  ali  left,  but  the  passions  called  into  excr- 

'  ci»c  by  them  siili  remained  ;  and,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  the 

pnpils  wcrc  compellcd  to  feel  their  full  weight.     When  she 

I  remembered  that  many  of  them  wcrc  destined  to  that  course 

I  of    lifc  of  which    she   had   lost   every  bope,   she   indulged 

L  against    the    poor    childrcn    a    feeling    of    rancour,    which 

I  abnost   amounted   to  a   desirc  of  vcngeance.     This   feci- 

I  ing  sIk  matiifestcd  by  Icecpiog  Ihcni  under,  irritating  them. 

r  and  deprcciaiing  in   aniicipatìon  the  pleasures  which  Ihcy 

omc  day  hopcd  lo  enjoy.     Any  one  who  had  hcard  with 

what  arrogant  <Lispleasure  she  rebuked  them  at  such  times 

for  any  little  fault,  would  bave  imagined  ber  a  woman  of 
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uiulisciplincd  and  injudicious  temper.  On  other  occasions, 
the  same  hatred  for  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  cloister 
was  displayed  in  fìts  of  temper  entirely  difTerent:  then,  she 
iiot  only  supported  the  noisy  diversions  of  her  pupils,  but 
cxcitcd  them;  she  would  mingle  in  their  games,  and  make 
theni  more  disorderly;  and,  joining  in  their  conversations, 
would  imperccptibly  Icad  them  far  beyond  their  intended 
limits.  If  one  of  them  happencd  to  allude  to  the  Lady 
Abbess*s  love  of  gossiping,  their  teacher  would  imitate  it  at 
length.  and  act  it  like  a  scene  in  a  comedy;  would  mimic 
the  expression  of  one  nun  and  the  manners  of  another  ;  and 
on  thcse  occasions  would  laugh  immoderately  ;  but  her  laugh- 
tcr  canic  not  from  her  hcart.  Thus  she  passed  several  years 
of  hor  lifc,  with  ncither  leisure  nor  opportunity  to  make  any 
changc.  until,  to  her  misfortune,  an  occasion  unhappily 
prcscntcd  il  self. 

Among  other  privileges  and  distinctions  accorded  to  her 
as  a  compcnsation  for  her  not  being  abbess,  was  the  special 
grant  of  a  bcd<hanibcr  in  a  separate  part  of  the  monastery. 
rhis  side  of  the  building  adjoined  a  house  inhabited  by  a 
young  man  of  professedly  abandoned  character;  one  of  the 
many  who,  in  thosc  days,  by  the  help  of  their  retinues  of 
hravi^cs,  and  by  combìnatìons  with  other  \nllains,  were 
enablctl.  up  to  a  certaìn  pi^ìnt.  to  set  at  defìance  public  force, 
and  the  authority  of  the  laws.  Our  manuscript  merely 
jjìvos  hxxxì  the  namc  of  Kgìdìo.  This  man.  having,  from  a 
little  wìmlow  which  ovcrKvkcvl  the  court-vard,  seen  Gcr- 
irudo  *vcasìonally  passìiìg,  or  idly  loiterìng  there.  and  al- 
lurtsl.  TAther  than  it^timidatCil.  by  the  dangers  and  impiety 
ot  the  act,  vcnturcii  one  vlay  to  addrcss  ber.  The  miserable 
prl  replìc\l.  At  first  she  exi^criencctl  a  li\-ely.  but  not  un- 
mixtsl  saiÌ5tacti*Mi.  lntx>  the  |>ainful  voìd  of  ber  soul  was 
infuscvi  a  fK^t^TCrful  and  ct^ntìnual  Mìmulus:  a  tresh  prìnciple, 
As  «  «Tre,  of  vitalit\  :  but  this  cn?o>nìcn:  \*\3ts  Hke  the 
rc*ixnati\T  draii|:ht  whìoh  the  ìuj:rnt*n:s  cn!c!:y  of  die 
a:NMcv,ts  j\rcsent<\i  to  a  i>vìdon\w<\t  oiìtììì«a:.  ^^  stren^hen 
b:5«  ro  lyvar  the  a|^Mì^c*  ot  wan\i>ÌM«  A  s^<'At  ohang*',  at 
ih<'  %av,>e  ttme.  ^as  »NN*cnaMe  v.ì  her  uhoV  ^W7^^rrmen:: 
sh<  NccanH'  aVì  at  iNn%>c  «ì*^rr  irjjwUr  *n.-  :rAn*;^:::.  )e» 
Niter  *«*!  >arca«tK\  «n\<  cxxìì  sh*^>»>is<  hcn^elt  frietviN-  azid 
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afTabla;  so  that  the  sisters  congratulateli  eacli  ollnT  oii  llm 
happy  change;  so  far  were  ihey  (rom  jmagintng  the  rcal 
cause,  and  from  undcrsCandìng  tliat  thts  iiew  virtue  was 
natlimg  else  thati  hypocrisy  addcd  Io  her  former  failings. 
This  hnprovemcnl,  howevcr,  this  external  cleansing,  so  to 
speak,  lastcd  but  a  short  tinie.  at  leasl  wilh  any  steadìness 
or  consistency.  She  soon  rctumed  to  her  accustoiued  scorn 
and  caprice,  and  rencwed  her  imprecations  and  railicry 
against  her  cloistral  prison,  expressed  somelimes  in  lan- 
guage  bitherto  unheard  in  that  place,  and  froni  those  h'ps. 
Nevertheless,  a  seasoii  of  repentanee  succecded  each  oui- 
break,  and  an  eodeavour  to  atonc  for  it  and  wjpe  cut  tts 
reniembrance  by  additional  courtesies  and  kindness.  The 
sUters  were  obtiged  lo  bear  ali  ihese  vicissiludes  as  they 
bcst  could,  and  attributcd  them  to  the  wayward  and  fickle 
dtsposition  of  the  Signora. 

For  some  lime  no  one  seemcd  to  Ihink  any  longer  about 
ihcse  matters;  but  one  day  the  Signora,  having  had  a  dis- 
pute with  a  lay-sister  for  some  trifling  irrcgularity,  con- 
tinned  io  insult  ber  so  long  beyond  her  usuai  bounds.  that 
tlie  sisicr,  after  having  for  some  time  gnawed  the  bit  in 
stlence,  could  no  longer  kecp  her  patience.  and  thrcw  out  a 
hint  that  she  knew  something.  and  would  reveal  it  when 
an  opportiiuity  occnrred.  From  that  moment  the  Signora 
had  no  pcace.  It  was  net  long  after  that,  one  morning, 
ifac  sisier  was  in  vain  cxpectcd  at  her  usuai  employment; 
«he  was  sought  in  her  celi,  but  fruitlessly;  she  was  called 
londly  by  many  voices.  but  there  was  no  reply  ;  she  was 
hunied  and  sought  for  diligently,  hcrc  and  there,  above, 
be]ow,  from  the  celiar  to  the  roof:  but  she  was  nowhere 
to  bc  found.  And  who  knows  what  conjectures  might  bave 
been  niade,  if,  in  searching  for  her,  it  had  not  happencd 
thni  a  largo  holc  was  discovcred  in  the  garden  wall,  which 
induced  everj-  one  to  think  that  she  had  made  ber  escape 
tbencc.  Messengers  were  immediately  despatched  in  various 
dircctions  to  overtake  her  and  bring  her  back  ;  every 
fautniry  was  tnade  in  ihc  surrounding  country-,  but  there 
was  never  the  slightest  informalìon  aboiit  her.  Pcrhaps 
ih^  migbt  bave  known  more  of  her  fate,  had  they,  instead 
Qf  aceking  at  a  disiancc,  dug  iip  tlic  ground  ncar  at  band. 
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After  many  expressions  of  surprìse,  because  they  never 
thought  her  a  likely  wonian  for  such  a  deed;  after  many 
arguments,  they  concluded  that  shc  must  bave  fled  to  some 
very  great  distance;  and  because  a  sister  happened  once 
to  say,  '  She  must  certainly  bave  taken  refuge  in  Holland/ 
it  was  ever  after  said  and  maintained  in  tbe  monastery 
tbat  sbe  bad  fled  to  Holland.  Tbe  Signora,  however,  did 
not  seem  to  be  of  tbis  opinion.  Not  tbat  sbe  manifested 
any  disbeltef,  or  opposed  tbe  prevailing  idea  with  her 
particular  reasons;  if  sbe  bad  any,  certainly  nevcr  were 
reasons  better  concealed;  nor  was  tbere  anytbing  from 
wbicb  sbe  more  willingly  abstained,  tban  from  alluding  to 
tbis  event,  nor  any  matter  in  wbicb  sbe  was  less  desirous 
to  come  to  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  mystery.  But  the  less  she 
spokc  of  it,  the  more  did  it  occupy  ber  thoughts.  How 
often  during  tbe  day  did  tbe  imagc  of  tbe  ill-fated  nun  nish 
unbidden  into  ber  niind,  and  fìx  itself  tbere,  not  easily  to 
be  removed!  How  often  did  she  long  to  see  tbe  real  and 
lìving  heing  before  ber,  ratbcr  tban  bave  her  always  in  her 
thoughts,  rather  tban  be  day  and  night  in  tbe  company  of 
that  enipt>',  terrible.  inipassiblc  form!  How  often  would 
shc  gladly  bave  listened  to  her  real  voice,  and  bome  her 
rebukcs«  whatcver  they  niigbt  threatcn,  rather  tban  be  for 
over  haunted  in  the  depths  of  ber  montai  ear  by  tbe  im- 
aginary  whisperìngs  of  that  same  voice,  and  bear  words  to 
wbicb  it  was  useless  to  reply,  repeated  with  a  pertinacity 
and  an  indefatigablc  pcrseverance  of  wbicb  no  living  being 
was  ever  capablel 

It  was  about  a  year  after  tbis  event,  that  Lucia  was  pre- 
scnted  to  the  Signora,  and  bad  the  intcrvicw  with  her  wbicb 
we  bave  described.  Tbe  Signora  multìplicd  ber  inquiries 
alìout  Pon  Rodrigo*s  pcrsecution,  and  entered  into  par- 
tìculars  with  a  boUlncss  wbicb  must  bave  appeared  worse 
tl^an  novel  to  Lucia,  wbo  bad  ncvcr  imag^ned  tbat  the 
curìosity  of  nuns  could  he  excrcìscd  on  such  subjccts.  The 
i^pinions  alsi"»  wbicb  were  minglcil  with  thcsc  inquiries.  or 
wbicb  shc  allowed  to  appcar,  were  not  loss  strange.  She 
secmcil  almost  to  ridiculo  Lucia*s  great  horror  for  tbe 
noWeman.  and  askcd  whctiìcr  he  were  defomied,  tbat  he 
cxcitcd  sii  nuich  fcar:  and  would  bave  estecmed  ber  retir- 
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Iflg  disposition  almost  trrational  and  absurd,  if  she  had  not 
bcforehand  given  the  prefereticc  to  Renzo.  And  on  this 
choice,  too,  she  multìplied  queslions  which  astonished  the 
poor  girl,  and  put  her  to  the  blush.  Pcrceiving.  howcver, 
allcrwards,  that  shc  had  given  too  frce  expression  io  her 
ioiagination,  she  trìed  to  correct  and  intcrpret  her  language 
diffcrently  ;  but  she  couid  not  dJvest  Lucia's  mind  o{  a 
dlsagreeable  wonder,  and  coiifuscd  dread.  No  sooner  did 
Ihe  poor  girl  find  herself  alone  wilh  her  mother,  ihan  she 
opened  her  whole  niind  to  her;  but  Agnese,  being  more 
expericnced,  in  a  vcry  few  words  quieted  her  doubts.  and 
solved  the  mystery.  "  Don't  be  surpriscd.'  said  she  ;  '  when 
you  IcDow  the  world  as  welt  as  I,  yau'll  not  think  ti  any- 
thing  vcry  wonderful,  Greai  people — some  more,  some 
less,  some  one  way.  and  some  anolher,— have  ali  a  little 
oddity.  We  must  let  them  talk,  particularly  when  wc  have 
need  ot  Ihem  ;  we  must  preCend  to  be  listening  to  them 
sertously,  as  if  lliey  were  saying  very  brighi  things.  Didn't 
you  bear  how  she  silenced  me.  almost  as  if  I  had  uttered 
some  grcat  nonsense?  1  vvas  not  a  bit  surprìsed  at  it. 
They  are  ali  so.  Howevcr,  Heaven  be  praised,  that  she 
sccms  to  have  taken  such  a  fancy  to  you,  and  will  rcally 
I»«Jtect  US.  As  to  the  rest,  if  you  live,  my  child,  and  it 
falb  to  your  lot  lo  have  anything  more  Io  do  with  gentle- 
men,  you'll  undersiand  it,  you'U  understand  ìt.' 

A  tlesire  lo  oblìge  the  Falher-guardian  ;  the  pleasurc  of 
eactcnding  protcciion;  the  thoughl  of  the  good  opinions 
Ihat  wouid  cesult  from  so  charilable  an  exercise  of  thal 
prolcction;  a  certain  inclination  for  Lucia,  added  lo  a  kiiid 
of  rclicf  she  wouM  feel  in  doing  a  kindness  to  an  innocent 
creature,  and  in  assisting  and  comforting  the  oppressed, 
werc  the  tnducements  which  had  really  inclined  the  Signora 
IO  takc  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  ihcsc  iwo  poor  fugilives. 
In  obediencc  Io  ihe  ordcrs  she  gave,  and  from  regard  to 
Ibe  anxtety  she  displayed.  they  were  lodged  in  the  aparl- 
ments  o{  the  porlress.  adjoining  the  cloister,  and  treaied 
as  if  ihey  were  admìited  !nlo  the  servicc  of  the  monaslery. 
Both  mot  her  and  daughter  congralolated  thcmselves  on 
having  so  soon  found  a  sccurc  and  honourablc  asyhim, 
ind   wouId  gladly  bave  reniaincd  unknown  by  cvcry  nnc: 
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but  this  was  not  easy  in  a  monastery,  more  especially  when 
there  was  a  man  determined  to  gei  information  about  one 
of  thcm;  in  whose  mind  vexation  at  having  been  foiled 
and  deceived  was  added  to  bis  former  passions  and  desires. 
Leaving  the  two  women,  then,  in  their  retreat,  we  will 
return  to  this  wretch's  palace,  while  he  was  waiting  the 
result  of  his  iniquitous  widertaking. 


CHAPTER  XI 

A  S  a  pack  of  hounds,  after  in  vain  tracking  a  liarc,  return 
f\  (lesponding  to  theìr  master,  witli  heads  hung  down, 
-^-*  ami  drooping  tails,  so,  on  this  disastrous  night,  did  llic 
l>ravoes  return  lo  the  palacc  o£  Don  Rodrigo.  He  was  list- 
Ic&3]y  pacing  to  and  fro,  in  an  unoccupied  roam  up-slairs 
ifaat  overlooked  the  terrace.  Now  and  then  he  wouid  stop 
to  listen,  or  to  peep  through  the  chinks  in  the  decayed  win- 
(low-framcs,  full  of  impatience,  and  not  entirely  free  froni 
tlisquictudc — not  only  for  the  doubtfulness  of  success,  but 
alM  for  the  possible  consequences  of  the  cnterprise:  this 
being  the  boldest  and  most  hazardous  in  u'hich  our  valiani 
cavalier  had  ever  engaged.  He  endeavoured,  however,  to 
reassure  hiniself  with  the  thought  of  the  precautions  he  had 
taken  that  not  a  trace  of  the  perpetrator  should  he  left.  'Aa 
lo  suspicions,  I  care  nothing  for  them.  I  shouid  like  to  know 
wbo  would  he  ìnclinea  to  come  hither,  to  ascertaìn  ìf  thcre 
bc  a  young  girl  here  or  not.  Let  hìm  dare  to  come — the 
rash  fool — and  he  shall  be  well  received  !  Let  the  friar 
come,  ìf  he  pleases.  The  old  woman?  She  shall  be  off  to 
Bergamo.  Justice?  Pohl  Justicel  The /"crfcj/d  is  neithcr 
a  child  nor  a  fool.  And  at  Milan?  Who  will  care  for  these 
pcGiplc  at  Milan?  Who  wil)  hsten  to  them?  Who  knows 
cren  what  they  are?  They  are  like  lost  people  in  the  world, 
— they  havcn't  even  a  master:  they  belong  to  no  onc.  Come, 
cotnc,  nevcr  fcar.  How  Attilio  will  be  silenccd  to-morrowl 
He  shall  see  whether  1  am  a  man  to  talk  and  boast.  And 
then  ...  If  any  difficulty  shouid  ensue  .  .  .  What  do  I 
know?  Any  cneray  who  would  seize  this  occasìon  .  ,  . 
Attilio  will  bc  able  to  advise  me;  he  is  pledged  to 
h  for  the  honour  of  the  wholc  family.'  But  the  idea 
on  which  he  dwell  most,  because  he  found  il  hoth  a 
sooihcr  of  his  doubts  and  a  noutishcr  of  hìs  predominatìng 
passion,  was  the  thought  of  ihe  tlatteiHes  and  promises  he 
would  employ  to  gain  over  Lucia.  '  She  will  be  so  terrìficd 
at  finding  herscU  hert  alone,  in  the  mìdst  of  thesc  faccs.  that 
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...  in  troth,  mine  is  the  most  human  among  them  .  .  . 
that  she  will  look  to  me,  will  throw  herself  upon  her  knees 
to  pray  ;  and  if  she  prays  .  .  .' 

While  indulging  in  these  fine  anticipations,  he  hears  a 
footstep,  goes  to  the  window,  opens  it  a  little,  and  peepa 
through:  *  It  is  they.  And  the  litter! — Wherc  is  the  litter? 
Three,  five,  eight;  they  are  ali  there;  there's  Griso  too;  the 
litter's  not  there  : — Griso  shall  give  me  an  account  of  this.' 

When  they  reached  the  house,  Griso  deposited  his  staff, 
cap,  and  pilgrim's  habit,  in  a  corner  of  the  ground-floor 
apartmcnt,  and,  as  if  carrying  a  burden  which  no  one  at 
the  moment  envied  him,  ascended  to  render  his  account 
to  Don  Rodrigo.  He  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs  ;  and  on  his  approaching  with  the  foolish  and  awk- 
ward  air  of  a  deluded  villain,  *Well,'  said,  or  rather 
vociferated,  he,  *  Signor  Boaster,  Signor  Captain,  Signor 
LeavC'it-tO'tne  f 

*  It  is  hard/  replied  Griso,  resting  one  foot  on  the  top 
step,  *  it  is  hard  to  be  greeted  with  reproaches  after  having 
labourcd  faithfully,  and  endeavoured  to  do  one*s  duty,  at 
the  risk  of  one*s  li  fé.' 

'  How  has  it  gone  ?  Let  us  hear,  let  us  bear,*  said  Don 
Rodrigo;  and,  tuming  towards  his  room,  Griso  followed 
him,  and  briefly  related  how  he  had  arranged,  what  he  had 
done,  seen  and  not  seen,  heard,  feared,  and  retrieved;  rc- 
lating  it  with  that  order  and  that  confusion,  that  dubiousness 
and  that  astonishment,  which  must  necessarily  bave  together 
taken  possession  of  his  ideas. 

*  You  are  not  to  blame.  and  bave  done  your  best,'  said  Don 
Rodrigo.  *  You  bave  done  what  you  could  ;  but  .  .  .  but, 
if  under  this  roof  there  be  a  spy!  If  there  be,  if  I  succeed 
in  discovering  him  (and  you  may  rcst  assurcd  FU  discover 
him  if  he's  bere),  TU  settle  matters  with  him;  I  promise 
you.  Griso,  TU  pay  him  as  he  descrves.' 

'The  same  suspicion.  Signor,'  replied  he,  *has  crossed 
my  mind  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  and  we  discover  a  villain  of  this 
sort,  my  master  should  put  it  into  my  hands.  One  who  has 
diverted  himsclf  by  making  me  pass  such  a  night  as  this; 
it  is  my  business  to  pay  him  for  it.  Howcver,  ali  things 
considercd,  it  seems  Hkely  there  may  bave  been  some  othcr 
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a  purposes,  which  now  we  caiinot  faihom.  To-morrow, 
Signor,  to-morrow  we  shall  be  in  clear  water.' 

'  Do  you  think  you  have  becn  rccognized  ?  ' 

Griso  replied  ihat  he  hoped  noi;  and  the  conclusion  o{  the 
intcrvicw  was,  that  Don  Rodrigo  ordered  him  to  do  threc 
things  next  day,  which  he  wouid  have  ihought  of  well 
enough  by  himself.  One  was,  to  despatch  two  men,  In  good 
time  in  the  morning,  to  the  constabk,  with  the  inlìmalion 
which  wc  have  already  noticcd  ;  two  others  to  the  old  house, 
to  ramble  about.  and  keep  at  a  propcr  distance  any  loiterer 
who  might  happen  to  come  there.  and  to  conceal  the  litter 
irtmt  everj-  eyc  tìll  nightfall,  whcn  thcy  wouId  send  to  fctch 
,  since  il  wouId  noi  do  to  excite  suspicion  by  any  (urther 
neasurcs  at  prcsent;  and  lastly.  to  go  himself  on  a  tour  of 
discovery.  and  despatch  severa!  others,  oE  the  most  dexterity 
and  good  sense,  on  the  sanie  errand,  that  he  might  learn 
Mcnething  of  the  causes  and  issue  of  (he  confusion  of  the 
night.  Having  given  thcsc  orders.  Don  Rodrigo  retired  to 
lied,  leaving  Griso  to  follow  hìs  example,  bidding  him  good 
night,  and  loading  him  with  praises,  through  which  appeared 
an  evtdent  desire  to  make  some  atonemenl.  and  in  a  manner 
to  apologize  {or  the  precipitate  haste  with  which  he  had 
tepToached  him  on  bis  arrivai. 

Go,  take  some  rest,  poor  Griso,  for  thou  must  surely 
need  it.  Poor  Griso!  Labouring  hard  ali  day,  labouring 
hard  half  the  night,  v.-ithout  counltng  the  danger  of  falHng 
Ulto  the  hands  of  x-illains,  or  of  having  a  price  set  upon  thy 
head  '/or  the  seìzitre  of  an  honesl  woman.'  in  addilion  to 
those  already  laid  upon  thee.  and  then  to  be  received  in  ibis 
Biannerl  but  thus  men  oftcn  reward  iheir  fellows.  Thou 
mightest,  nevenheless,  see  in  thia  insiance,  that  sometimes 
people  judge  according  to  merit,  and  that  matlers  are  ad- 
jtistcd  even  in  this  world.  Go,  rest  awhile:  for  some  day 
Ihou  mayesi  be  called  upon  to  give  another  and  more  con- 
tìderable  proof  of  ihy  faithfulncss. 

Nexi  tnoniing,  Griso  was  again  surrounded  n.Hth  business 
m  ali  hands,  when  Don  Rodrigo  rose.  This  nobleman 
■luìdcly  soiight  Count  Attilio,  who,  the  moment  be  saw  him 
approach,  called  oul  to  htm,  with  a  look  and  gesture  of  rail* 
loV.  '  Saint  Martin  I' 
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'  I  have  nothitig  to  say/  replied  Don  Rodrigo,  as  he  drew 
near  :  *  I  will  pay  the  wager  ;  but  it  is  not  this  that  vexes  me 
most.  I  told  you  nothing  about  it,  because,  I  confess,  I 
thought  to  surprise  you  this  morning.  But  .  .  .  stay,  I  will 
teli  you  ali.' 

•  That  f  riar  has  a  band  in  this  business/  said  his  cousin, 
after  having  listcned  to  the  account  with  suspense  and 
wondcrmcnt,  and  with  more  seriousness  than  could  have 
been  cxpcctcd  from  a  man  of  his  tcmperament.  'I  always 
thought  that  friar,  with  his  disscmbling  and  out-of-the-way 
answcrs,  was  a  knavc  and  a  hypocrite.  And  you  never 
opcncd  yoursclf  to  me, — ^you  ncver  told  me  plainly  what 
happcncd  to  cntcrtain  you  the  other  day/  Don  Rodrigo  re- 
lateil  the  convcrsatìon.  *And  did  you  submit  to  that?'  ex- 
claimeii  Count  Attilio.  *  Did  you  let  him  go  away  as  he 
carne  ?  ' 

'  Would  you  have  me  draw  upon  niyself  ali  the  Capu- 
chins  of  Ttalv  ?  * 

'  1  don't  know/  said  Attilio,  *  whether  I  should  have  re- 
mombcrcti.  at  that  inoniont,  that  thcre  was  another  Capuchin 
in  the  world  cxcept  this  darìng  knave;  but  surely,  even 
under  the  rules  of  prudcnce,  therc  must  be  some  way  of  get- 
ting  satisfactton  cvcn  on  a  Capuchin!  \Vc  must  manage 
to  retlouble  civilitics  clcvcrly  to  the  whole  body,  and  then 
^T  can  givo  a  blow  to  onc  mcnìlnr  with  impunity.  However, 
the  fcUow  has  cscapc^l  the  pimishuìcnt  he  Ixst  deserved;  but 
1*11  take  him  under  niy  pn>tcctìon.  and  bave  the  gratifìcation 
of  teachini^  him  lu>w  to  talk  to  i^cntlcmcn  such  as  we  are.* 

•  IX^ì't  mAke  mattcTs  worsc  for  me.* 

•  Tni5t  me  for  once,  and  l'il  serve  you  like  a  relation  and 
a  fiiend.* 

•  What  iK^  you  ìntctul  to  \lo?  * 

•  l  K\\y\\X  know  vet  ;  Init  rost  as^ured  V\\  pay  oflf  the  frìar. 
ni  think  ab*n»t  il.  and  .  .  .  nìv  inuMe.  the  Signor  Count  of 
the  1^1  vy  i  onnoìl,  will  Ih*  the  man  to  help  me.  Dear  unde 
i\Mmi  !  Mow  line  it  i^.  whrn  1  ean  n^ake  a  (v^litician  of  his 
Mamp  %i>  ali  nw  woik  fot  ì\w\  The  day  after  tCMuorrow 
1  Oìatl  be  at  Milan.  and,  in  ono  way  or  othcr,  the  friar  shall 
Iv  iv>^ar\ìe\l.* 

\n  ibc  mtan  whtU^  Uu^akta^i  wan  announ\x\l.  nhich.  how- 
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I  ever,  made  no  interruptìon  in  the  discussion  of  an  affair  of 
»o  mach  importance.  Count  Attilio  talked  about  it  frecly; 
and  (hough  he  took  that  side  which  bis  friendshìp  to  bis 
cousin  and  the  bonour  of  his  name  required,  according  to 
bis  idcas  of  friendship  and  bonour,  yet  he  could  not  help 
occaMonally  firding  sometbing  to  laugh  at  in  the  ili-success 
of  his  relative  and  friend.  But  Don  Rodrigo,  who  felt  it 
was  his  own  cause,  and  who  had  so  signally  fai!ed  when 
hoping  quietly  to  strike  a  grcat  blow,  was  agitated  by 
Mronger  passions,  and  distracted  by  more  vexatious  thoughts. 
*  Fine  talk,'  said  he,  '  these  rascaìs  will  make  in  the  neìgh- 
bouthood.  But  wbat  do  I  care  ?  As  to  justice.  I  laugh  at  it  : 
ihere  is  no  proof  against   me,  and  even  if  ihere  were,  I 

L  ibould  care  far  it  just  as  little:  the  coiistable  was  wamed 

[  this  moming  to  tafce  good  heed,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  ihat 
he  makes  no  deposition  of  what  has  happencd.  Nothing  will 
follow  from  it;  but  gossÌpÌng,  when  carried  to  any  length,  is 
very  annoying  to  me.  ìt's  quìtc  eoough  that  I  bave  been 
bullied  so  unmercÌ(uI1y.' 

'  You  did  quite  rightly,'  replicd  Count  Attilio.  '  Your 
Podestà  .  .  .  an  obstinatc.  empty-pated,  prosing  fellow,  ihat 
Podettà  .  .  .  is  neverthelcss  a  gentleman,  a  man  who  knows 
his  duty;  and  it  is  just  when  we  have  to  do  with  such  people. 
that  we  must  take  care  not  io  bring  them  into  diflicultics.  If 
that  rascal  of  a  constable  shouid  make  a  deposition,  the 
Podestà,  however  well-Ìntentìoned,  would  be  obliged  .  .  ,' 
'  But  you,"  interrupted  Don  Rodrigo,  with  some  warmth, 
*you  spoil  ali  my  affairs  by  contradicting  him  in  everything, 

I  ty  silencing  him,  and  laughing  at  him  on  every  occasion. 

l  Why  cannot  a  Podestà  be  an  obstinate   fool,  when  at  the 
me  time  he  is  a  gentleman  ?  ' 
'  Do  you  know,  cousin,'  said  Count  Attilio,  glancing  to- 

I  trards  him  a  look  of  raillery  and  surprise;  'do  you  know 

I  tìiat  I  begin  to  think  you  are  half  afraid?     In  carncst,  you 

liinay  rest  assurcd  that  the  Podestà  .  .  .' 

'Well,    well,    didn't   you  yourself    say   tliat   we   must  be 

(careful  .  .  .ì' 

'I  did:  and  when  'l  is  a  scrious  matter.  l'H  let  you  sec 
t  rm  noe  a  child.     Do  you  know  ali  that  I  have  courage 

■la  do  (or  you?     I  am  ready  to  gu  in  person  to  thia  Signor 
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Podestà.  Aha  !  how  proud  he  will  be  of  the  honottr  i  And 
I  am  ready,  moreover,  to  let  him  talk  for  half  an  hour  about 
the  Count  Duke,  and  the  Spanish  Signor,  the  govemor  of 
the  castle,  and  to  give  an  ear  to  everything,  even  when  he 
talks  so  mightily  about  these  peoplc.  Then  I  will  throw  in 
a  few  words  about  my  uncle,  the  Signor  Count  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  you  will  see  what  efìfect  these  words  in  the  ear 
of  the  Signor  Podestà  will  produce.  After  ali,  he  has  more 
need  of  our  protection  than  you  of  bis  condescension.  I  will 
do  my  best,  and  will  go  to  him,  and  leave  him  better  dis- 
posed  towards  you  than  ever.' 

After  these,  and  a  few  similar  words,  Count  Attilio  set  oflF 
on  bis  expedition,  and  Don  Rodrigo  remained  awaiting  with 
anxiety  Griso's  return.  Towards  dinner-time  he  made  bis 
appearance,  and  reported  the  success  of  bis  reconnoitering 
tour. 

The  tumult  of  the  preceding  night  had  been  so  clamorous, 
the  disappearance  of  three  persons  from  a  village  was  so 
strange  an  occurrence,  that  the  inquiries,  both  from  interest 
and  curiosity,  would  naturally  be  many,  eager,  and  persever* 
ing;  and,  on  the  other  band,  those  who  knew  something 
were  too  numerous  to  agree  in  maintaining  silence  on  the 
matter.  Perpetua  could  not  set  foot  out  of  doors  without 
being  assailed  by  one  or  another  to  know  what  it  was  that 
had  so  alarmed  ber  master,  and  she  ber  self,  reviewing  and 
comparing  ali  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  perceiving 
how  she  had  been  imposed  upon  by  Agnese,  felt  so  much 
indig^ation  at  the  act  of  perfìdy,  that  she  was  ever  ready 
to  give  vent  to  ber  feelings.  Not  that  she  complained  to  this 
or  that  person  of  the  manner  in  which  she  was  imposed 
upon  :  on  this  subject  she  did  not  breathe  a  syllable  ;  but  the 
trick  played  upon  ber  poor  master  she  could  not  altogether 
pass  over  in  silence;  especially  as  such  a  trick  had  been 
concerted  and  attempted  by  that  gentle  creature,  that  good 
youth,  and  that  worthy  widow.  Don  Abbondio,  indeed,  might 
positively  forbid  ber,  and  camestly  entreat  ber  to  be  silent; 
and  she  could  easily  enough  reply  that  there  was  no  need 
to  urge  upon  ber  what  was  so  clear  and  evident  ;  but  certain 
it  is  that  such  a  secret  in  the  poor  woman*s  breast  was  like 
very  new  wine  in  an  old  and  badly  hooped  cask,  which  fer- 
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mcots.  and  hubbles.  and  boìls.  and  if  it  does  not  send  the 
bung  iiilo  the  air,  works  itself  about  till  ìt  issues  in  froth, 
and  pcnctratcs  betwccn  the  staves,  and  oozes  out  in  dropa 
hcrc  and  therc,  so  ihat  one  ean  taste  it,  and  almost  decide 
what  kind  of  wine  it  is.  Gervase.  who  couid  scarcely  belicve 
tliat  (or  once  he  was  belter  informed  than  his  neighbours. 
wbo  thought  it  no  little  glory  to  bave  been  a  sharer  in  such 
a  scene  of  lerror,  and  who  fancied  hìniself  a  man  like  the 
others,  from  having  lent  a  band  in  an  enterprise  that  bore 
tlie  appearance  of  criminality,  was  dying  to  make  a  boast  of 
it-  And  though  Tonio,  who  thought  with  some  drcad  of  the 
inquiries,  ihe  possible  processes,  and  the  account  that  wouM 
bare  Io  he  rendered,  gave  him  many  injunctions  with  his 
finger  upon  his  lips,  yet  it  was  not  possible  to  silencc  every 
word.  Even  Tonio  himself,  after  having  been  absent  from 
home  that  night  at  an  unusuaJ  hour,  and  returning  wìth  an 
I  unusual  step  and  air,  and  an  excitement  of  mind  that  dis* 
I  poscd  him  to  candour, — even  he  couId  not  dissimulale  the 
juatler  wilh  hìs  wife;  and  she  was  not  dumb.  The  person 
who  talkcd  least  was  Menico:  for  no  sooner  had  he  related 
to  his  parcnts  the  htstory  and  the  object  of  his  expedìtion, 
than  il  appeared  to  theni  so  terrible  a  thing  thai  their  son  had 
been  employed  in  frustrating  an  undertaking  of  Don  Rod- 
rigo's.  thal  they  scarcely  sufTered  the  boy  to  finish  his  narra- 
tioii.  They  Ihcn  gavc  him  most  slrcnuous  and  threatening 
onlen  to  lakc  good  heed  ihat  he  did  not  give  the  least  hint 
of  anylhing;  and  the  next  morning,  not  yet  feeling  suffi- 
ciently  confidenl  in  him,  ihey  resolved  to  keep  hìm  shut  tip 
tn  the  house  for  at  least  that  day,  and  perhaps  even  longer. 
Bui  what  then?  They  themselves  afterwards.  in  chatting 
with  llieir  neighbours.  wtthout  wishing  to  show  thal  ihey 
kncw  more  ihan  others,  yet  when  Ihcy  carne  to  that  mysteri- 
out  poitil  in  the  flight  of  the  three  fugitivcs,  and  the  how,  and 
I  the  why,  and  the  whcre,  added.  almost  as  a  well-known  thing, 
1  Ihlt  they  had  fled  to  Pescarenico.  Thus  this  circunistance 
\  al»  was  gencnilly  noised  abroad. 

Wttb  ali  these  scraps  of  information,  pnt  together  and 
I  eompared  as  usuai,  and  with  lite  embellishmenla  naturalty 
]  Utsched  to  snch  rclations,  therc  wcrc  grounds  for  a  slory 
more  certainiv  and  cleanicss  ihan  common,  and  such  as 
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might  bave  contented  the  most  criticizing  mind.  But  the 
invasìon  of  the  bravoes — an  event  too  serious  and  notorious 
to  he  left  out,  and  one  on  which  nobody  had  any  positive 
Information — was  what  rendered  the  story  dark  and  per- 
plexing.  The  name  of  Don  Rodrigo  was  whispered  about; 
and  80  far  ali  were  agreed  ;  but  beyond,  evcrything  was  ob- 
scurity  and  disscnsion.  Much  was  said  about  the  two 
bravoes  who  had  bcen  seen  in  the  Street  towards  evening, 
and  of  the  othcr  who  had  stood  at  the  inn  door;  but  what 
light  could  be  drawn  from  this  naked  fact?  They  inquircd 
of  the  landlord,  *  Who  had  been  there  the  night  before?'  but 
the  landlord  could  not  cven  reniember  that  he  had  seen  any- 
body  that  evcning;  and  concluded  bis  answer,  as  usuai,  with 
the  romark  that  bis  inn  was  like  a  sea-port.  Above  ali,  the 
pilgrini  seen  by  Stefano  and  Carlandrea  puzzled  their  heads 
and  disarranged  their  conjcctures — that  pilgrìm  whom  the 
robbers  were  murdcring,  and  who  had  gone  away  with  them, 
or  whom  they  had  carried  off — what  could  he  be  doing?  He 
was  a  good  spirit  come  to  the  aid  of  the  women  ;  he  was  the 
wickod  spirit  of  a  roguish  pilgrim-inipostor,  who  always 
carne  by  night  to  join  such  companions,  and  perfonn  such 
deeils.  as  he  had  bccn  accustomed  to  whcn  alive;  he  was  a 
living  and  truc  pilgrim.  whom  they  attempted  to  murder» 
because  he  was  prcparing  to  arouse  the  village  ;  he  was  (just 
see  what  they  wcnt  so  far  as  to  conjecture!)  one  of  these 
v«ry  villains,  disg^iiscd  as  a  pilgrim;  he  was  this.  he  was  that; 
he  was  so  many  things«  that  ali  the  sagacity  and  experience 
of  (.irijH^  wouUl  not  bave  suftìccil  to  discover  who  he  was, 
if  he  had  bccn  obligctl  to  glcan  this  i>art  of  the  story  from 
others.  Rut,  as  the  rcadcr  knows.  that  which  rendered  it  so 
perplexing  to  others.  was  cxactly  the  clearest  point  to  him; 
and  scrving  as  a  key  to  ìnteq^ret  the  other  notices.  dther 
gathcrctl  immr^liatety  by  himscH,  or  thrtMigh  the  medium  of 
bis  subi^rdituite  spies,  it  enablctl  him  to  lay  bcforc  Don  Rod- 
rigtì  a  rr|Hìrt  surtìoìcntly  olear  and  c\>nncctod.  Closeted  with 
hin».  he  toKl  hint  oi  the  blow  attemptctl  bv  the  poor  lovers, 
which  naturallv  aocountctl  for  bis  Andini:  the  house  empty, 
and  the  rinKÌn^  of  the  beli,  withont  which  they  wouid  biave 
been  obUi^eti  to  Ai^tpeot  iraìtovn  (:is  tht'sr  two  worthy  men 
exprtMetl  it)  iu  the  hou»c.     He  toM  him  o{  the  Aight;  and 
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for  this.  too,  it  was  easy  to  6nd  i 


e  tiiai 


-the 


e  lovcrs  on  bcjng  taken  in  a  fault,  or  some  r 
of  their  invasioo,  when  it  was  discovered.  and  the  village 
rouscd.  Lastly,  he  lold  him  that  they  had  gonc  to  Pesca- 
rmico,  but  further  than  this  bis  krtowledgc  did  noi  extend. 
Don  Rodrigo  was  pleased  to  be  assured  that  no  one  had 
betrayed  him,  and  to  fìnd  that  no  iraces  remained  of  bis 
enierprìse  ;  but  it  was  a  light  and  passing  pleasure.  '  FIed 
together  !  '  cried  he  :  '  together  !  And  that  rascally  f  rìar  ! — 
that  friar  !  '  Tbe  word  burst  forth  hoarsely  from  bis  throat, 
and  balf-smothered  between  his  teeth,  as  he  bit  hJs  nails 
with  vexation:  his  countenance  was  as  brutal  as  his  passion. 
'  Tbat  (riar  shall  answer  for  it.  Griso,  I  am  not  myself  .  .  . 
I  must  know,  I  must  find  out  .  .  ,  this  night  I  must  know 
where  ihey  are.  1  havc  no  peace.  To  Pescarenico  directly, 
to  know,  lo  see.  to  find  .  .  .  Four  crowns  on  the  spot,  and 
my  protection  for  erer.  This  night  I  must  know.  And  that 
rillain  !  .  .  .  that  friar  .  .  .' 

Once  more  Griso  was  in  the  field;  and  in  the  evening 
of  tbat  same  day  he  could  impari  to  his  worthy  patron  the 
dcsired  information,  and  by  this  means. 

One  of  the  greatcst  consoìalions  of  this  worid  is  friend- 

ihip,  and  one  of  the  pleasurcs  of  frìendship  is  to  bave  some 

One  to  whom  we  may  entrust  a  secret.     Now,  friends  are 

noi  divtded  into  pairs,  as  busband  and  wife:  everybody,  gen- 

crally  speaking.  has  more  than  one;  and  this  forms  a  chain 

of  whìch  no  one  can  find  the  first  link.    When,  then,  a  friend 

meets  with  an  opportunity  of   depositing   a    secret    in    the 

breasl    of  anothcr,  he,  in   bis   lurn.   seeks  to  share   In  the 

samc  pleasure.     He  is  entreatcd,  to  be  sure,  to  say  nothing 

to  anybody;  and  such  a  condiiion,  if  taken  in  the  strict  sensc 

of  the  words,  wouid  immedialely  cut  short  the  chain  of  ihtse 

gniifìcations  :   bui  genera]  practice  has  determincd  that   it 

L  OBly   forbids  the  eutrusting  of  a  secret   to  everybody   but 

1  oce    equally    confidential    friend,    imposing    upon    him.    of 

I  coorsc,  the  same  conditìons.    Thus,  from  coofidential  friend 

J  lo  confideiiliat  friend,  the  secret  ihreads  ìts  way  along  ihis 

immense  chain.  until.  ai  Usi.  it  reachcs  the  car  of  bìm  or 

ihem  whom  tbe  first  speaker  rxaetly  intended  it  shouid  ncver 

reach.     However,  il  would,  gcnerally,  havc  to  be  a  long 
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lime  on  the  way,  if  everybody  had  but  two  friends,  the  one 
who  tells  him,  and  the  one  to  whom  he  repeats  it  with  the 
injunction  of  silence.  But  some  highly  favoured  men  there 
are  who  reckon  these  blessings  by  the  hundred,  and  when 
the  secret  comes  into  the  hands  of  one  of  these,  the  circlei 
multiply  so  raptdly  that  it  is  no  longer  possiblc  to  purrae 
them. 

Our  author  has  been  unable  to  certi  fy  through  how  many 
mouths  the  secret  had  passed  which  Griso  was  ordered 
to  discover,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  good  man  who  had 
escorted  the  women  to  Monza,  returning  in  his  cart  to  Pes- 
carenico, towards  evening,  happcned,  before  reaching  home, 
to  light  upon  one  of  these  trust worthy  friends,  to  whom  he 
related,  in  confìdence,  the  good  work  he  had  just  completed, 
and  its  sequel  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that,  two  hours  after- 
wards,  Griso  was  able  to  return  to  the  palace,  and  inform 
Don  Rodrigo  that  Lucia  and  her  mother  had  found  refuge 
in  a  convent  at  Monza,  and  that  Renzo  had  pursued  his  way 
to  Milan. 

Don  Rodrigo  felt  a  malicious  satisfaction  on  hearing  of 
this  separation,  and  a  revival  of  hope  that  he  might  at  length 
accomplish  his  wicked  designs.  He  spent  great  part  of  the 
night  in  meditating  on  his  plans,  and  arose  carly  in  the  mom- 
ing  with  two  projccts  in  his  mind,  the  one  determined  upon, 
the  other  only  roughly  skctched  out.  The  first  was  immedi- 
ately  to  dcspatch  Griso  to  Monza,  to  Icarn  more  particular 
tidings  of  Lucia,  and  to  know  what  (if  anything)  he  might 
attempt.  He  thereforc  instantly  summoned  this  faithful  ser- 
vant,  placed  in  his  band  four  crowns,  again  commended  him 
for  the  ability  by  which  he  had  earned  them,  and  g^ve  him  the 
order  he  had  been  premeditating. 

*  Signor  .  .  .*  said  Griso,  feeling  his  way. 

*  What  ?  haven't  I  spoken  clearly  ?  ' 

*  li  you  would  send  somebody  .  .  .' 
'How?' 

*  Most  illustrious  Signor,  I  am  ready  to  give  my  life  for 
my  master  :  it  is  my  duty  ;  but  I  know  also  you  would  not  be 
willing  unnecessarily  to  risk  that  of  your  dependents.' 

'Well?' 

'Your  illustrious  lordship  knows  very  well  how  many 
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I  are  alrcady  set  upon  luy  head;  and  .  .  .  hcrc  l  .ani 
'imder  the  protcction  af  yuur  lordshìp;  we  are  a  party;  the 
Signor  Podestà  ts  a  friend  of  the  faniìly;  the  bailiffs  bear  me 
jomc  rcspcct;  and  I,  too  .  .  .  il  is  a  thing  that  does  me  little 
bonour — but  to  live  quietly  ...  I  treat  thcm  as  friends.  In 
idilan.  your  lordship's  livery  ìs  known;  but  in  Monza  I  am 
bere  instead.  .\nd  is  your  ìordship  aware  that — I 
don'l  say  it  to  niake  a  boast  o(  mysclf — that  any  onc  who 
could  band  me  over  to  justice.  or  deliver  ìn  my  head,  would 
Mrike  a  greai  blow.     A  hundrud  crowns  at  once,  and  the 

-ivilege  of  liUeraling  two  banditti.' 

■Whai!'  exclaimed  Don  Rodrigo,  with  an  oath:  'you 
lliowing  yourself  a  vile  cur  that  has  scarcely  courage  to  fly 
W  the  Icgs  of  a  passer-by.  looking  bchind  him  (or  fear  they 
-diould  shut  the  door  upon  hìm,  and  not  daring  to  Icave  it 
lour  yards  I  ' 

'  1  think.  Signor  patron,  that  1  bave  given  proof  .  .  ,' 

■  Theo  I  • 

'Thcn,'  fraiikly  replied  Griso,  vfhen  thua  brought  to  the 
fouit,  '  then  your  lordshìp  will  bc  good  enough  to  reckon 
as  if  1  had  nevcr  spoken:  heart  of  a  lìon,  legs  of  a  bare,  and 

am  ready  to  set  off.' 

'And  1  didn'l  say  you  should  go  alone.  Take  wìth  you 
two  of  the  bravest  ...  Io  Sfregiato,'  and  il  Tiradritto:'  go 
Iriih  s  good  hean,  and  bc  our  own  Griso.  What!  three  faces 
like  yours,  quietly  passìng  by,  who  do  you  think  wouidn'i  be 
|bd  IO  Id  thcm  pass?  The  bailiffs  at  Monza  must  necds  be 
WKUy  of  lifc  lo  stake  against  it  a  hundred  crowns  in  so 
haiardons  a  game.  And,  besides,  don't  you  think  I  am  so 
ntterly  unknown  there,  that  a  servani  of  mine  would  be 
Cmtnted  as  nobody." 

After  thus  shaming  Griso  a  little,  he  proceeded  to  give  him 
Uorc  ampie  and  particular  instnictions.  Griso  look  bis  two 
companions,  and  set  off  with  a  cheerful  and  hardy  look,  but 
Cursing,  in  the  l>ottom  of  his  beart,  Monza,  and  ìntcrdicts. 

ì  women,  and  the  fancics  of  patrona  ;  he  walked  on  likc  a 
noli  whicli,  urged  by  liunger,  his  body  emaciated,  and  the 
itmiwi  of  his  ribs  impressed  upon  bis  grcy  hìde,  descends 
B  the  mountain^,  where  cverything  is  covercd  with  soow, 

•  Cul<tct.  •  .Um-irII. 
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proceeds  suspiciously  along  the  plain,  stops,  f  rom  time  to  time^ 
with  uplifted  foot,  and  waves  his  hairless  tail; 

*  Raìms  bis  noM,  and  snoffs  the  faitbless  wind.* 

if  perchance  it  may  bring  him  the  scent  of  man  or  beast; 
erects  his  sharp  ears,  and  rolls  around  two  sanguinary  eyes, 
f rom  which  shine  forth  both  eagemess  for  the  prey  and  terror 
of  pursuit.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  whence  I  bave  got 
this  fine  line,  it  is  taken  from  a  small  tmpublished  work  on 
Cnisaders  and  Lombards,  which  will  shortly  be  published, 
and  make  a  great  stir;  and  I  bave  borrowed  it  because  it 
suited  my  purpose,  and  told  where  I  got  it,  that  I  might  not 
take  credit  due  to  others  :  so  let  no  one  think  it  a  pian  of  mine 
to  proclaim  that  the  author  of  this  little  hook  and  I  are  like 
brothers,  and  that  I  rummage  at  will  among  his  manuscrìpts. 
The  other  project  of  Don  Rodrigo's,  was  the  devising  of 
some  pian  to  prevent  Renzo's  again  rejoining  Lucia,  or  setting 
foot  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
spread  abroad  nimours  of  threats  and  snares,  which,  coming 
to  his  hearing  through  some  friend,  might  deprive  him  of  any 
wish  to  return  to  that  neighbourhood.  He  thought,  however, 
that  the  surest  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to  procure  his  ban- 
ishment  by  the  state;  and  to  succeed  in  his  project,  he  felt 
that  law  would  be  more  likely  to  answer  his  purpose  than 
force.  He  could,  for  example,  give  a  little  colouring  to  the 
attempt  made  at  the  parsonage,  paint  it  as  an  aggressive  and 
seditious  act,  and,  by  roeans  of  the  doctor,  signify  to  the 
Podestà  that  this  was  an  opportunity  of  issuing  an  appre- 
hension  against  Renzo.  But  our  deliberàtor  quickly  perceived 
that  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  meddle  in  this  infamous 
negotiation;  and,  without  pondering  over  it  any  longer,  he 
resolved  to  open  his  mind  to  Doctor  Azzecca-Garbugli  ;  so 
far,  that  is,  as  was  necessary  to  make  him  acquainted  with 
his  desire. — There  are  so  many  edicts  !  thought  Don  Rodrigo  : 
and  the  Doctor's  not  a  goose  :  he  will  be  sure  to  find  some- 
thing  to  suit  my  purpose — some  quarrel  to  pick  with  this 
rascally  fellow  of  a  weaver:  otherwise  he  must  give  up  his 
name. — But  (how  strangely  matters  are  brought  about  in  this 
world!)  while  Don  Rodrigo  was  thus  fixing  upon  the  doctor, 
as  the  man  most  able  to  serve  him,  another  person,  one  that 
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aobody  would  jmagìnc,  even  Renzo  himsclf .  w^s  labourìng,  so 
to  say,  wilh  ali  his  heart,  to  serve  him,  in  a  far  more  certain 
and  expeditious  wav  than  any  the  doctor  couid  possibly  bave 

1  have  oflen  seen  a  child,  more  active,  certainly,  than  needs 
be,  but  at  cvery  movement  giving  earnest  of  becomìng,  some 
day,  a  brave  man  :  I  bave  oflen,  I  say,  seen  such  a  one  busied, 
towafds  evening.  in  drìving  to  cover  a  drove  of  little  IndJan 
pigs,  which  had  been  aliowed  ali  day  to  ramble  about  in  a 
fìeld  or  orchard.  He  would  try  to  make  tliem  ali  enter  the  fold 
in  a  drove;  but  il  was  labour  in  vaìn  :  onc  would  strike  off  to 
the  righi,  and  while  the  little  drover  was  running  lo  bring 
him  back  imo  the  herd.  another,  or  two,  or  threc,  would  start 
off  lo  the  left,  in  every  direction.  So  that,  after  gelting  out 
of  ali  patience,  he  al  last  adaptcd  himself  to  their  ways.  first 
driving  in  those  which  were  nearest  to  the  enlrance,  and  then 
goìng  to  fetch  the  othcrs,  one  or  two  at  a  timo,  as  they  hap- 
pencd  IO  bave  strayed  away.  A  siniilar  game  we  are  obliged 
lo  play  with  our  characiers  ; — having  sheliered  Lucia,  we  ran 
IO  Don  Rodrigo,  and  now  we  must  leave  him  lo  receive  Kenzo, 
who  mceis  US  in  our  way, 

After  the  moumful  separation  we  bave  rclated,  he  pro- 
cecded  from  Monza  towards  Milan,  in  a  state  of  mind  our 
readers  c^  easily  imagine.  To  leave  his  own  dwelling  :  and. 
whai  was  worse,  bis  native  villagc  ;'  and,  whai  was  worsc 
«ili.  Lucia;  to  find  himself  on  the  high  road,  wìthoul  know- 
ing  wbcre  he  was  about  lo  lay  his  head,  and  ali  on  account  of 
Uai  villainl  Whcn  Ibis  image  presenied  ilself  to  Renzo's 
mind.  he  would  bc  quite  swallowed  up  wilh  rage  and  ihe  de- 
»ife  o(  vengcance;  bui  ihen  he  would  recollcct  the  prayer 
wbich  he  had  joined  in  otifering  up  witb  Ihe  good  friar  in  tiie 
diurch  at  Pescarenico,  and  repenl  of  his  anger;  then  he  would 
«gain  bc  roused  to  indignation  ;  but  seeing  an  image  in  ihe 
wall.  he  would  take  off  his  hat.  and  stop  a  moment  to  repcat 
■  prayer;  so  tbat  dnring  this  journey  he  had  killcd  Don 
R&drigo,  and  raiscd  him  to  lifc  again.  at  Icast  twcnty  Itmes. 
The  road  bere  was  completely  buried  betwcen  two  high  banks, 
.  dioddy,  stony,  furrowed  wilh  deep  cari-ruls,  which.  after  a 
L  ibowcT,  became  perfect  streams;  and  where  these  did  not 
I  forai  a  Bufficienl  bed  for  the  water,  the  whole  road  was  in- 
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undated  aiid  rcduccd  to  a  pool|  so  as  to  be  almost  impassable. 
At  such  places,  a  steep  foot-path,  in  the  forni  of  steps,  up 
the  bank,  indicated  that  other  passengers  had  made  a  track 
in  the  ficlds.  Renzo  mounted  by  one  of  these  passes  to  the 
more  elevated  ground,  and,  looking  around  him,  beheld  the 
noble  pile  of  the  cathcdral  towcring  alone  above  the  plain, 
not  as  if  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  city,  but  rather  as  though 
it  rose  from  a  desert.  He  pauscd,  forgetful  of  ali  his  sor- 
rows,  and  contemplated  thus  at  a  distance  that  eighth  wonder 
of  the  world,  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much  from  his  in- 
fancy.  But  tuming  round,  after  a  moment  or  two,  he  beheld 
along  the  horizon  that  ruggcd  ridge  of  mountains  :  he  beheld, 
distinct  and  elevated  among  these,  his  own  Resegone,  and 
felt  his  blood  curdle  within  him;  then  indulging  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  moumful  look  in  that  direction,  he  slowly  and 
sadly  tumcd  round,  and  continued  his  way.  By  degrees,  he 
began  to  disccm  belfries  and  towers,  cupolas  and  roofs;  then 
descending  into  the  road,  he  walked  forward  for  a  long  time; 
and,  when  he  found  that  he  was  near  the  city,  accosted  a 
passenger,  and  making  a  low  bow,  with  the  best  politeness 
he  was  master  of,  said  to  him,  'Will  you  be  kind  enougfa, 
Signor  .  .  .?' 

*  What  do  you  want,  my  brave  youth  ?  ' 

'  Can  you  direct  me  the  shortest  way  to  the  .Capuchin 
Convent  wherc  Father  Bonaventura  lives  ?  * 

The  person  to  whom  Renzo  addressed  himself  was  a 
wealthy  residcnt  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  having  been 
that  morning  to  Milan  on  business,  was  retuming  with- 
out  having  done  anything,  in  grcat  baste  to  reach  his  home 
before  dark,  and  thcrefore  quite  willing  to  escape  this  de- 
tention.  Nevertheless,  without  betraying  any  impatience, 
he  courteously  replied  :  *  My  good  friend,  there  are  many 
more  convents  than  one:  you  must  teli  me  more  clearly 
which  one  you  are  seeking.'  Renzo  then  drew  from  his 
bosom  Father  Cristo foro's  letter.  and  showed  it  to  the 
gentleman,  who  having  read  the  address  ;  *  Porta  Orientale,' 
said  he,  retuming  it  to  him;  *you  are  fortunate,  young 
man;  the  convont  vou  want  is  not  far  hence.  Take  this 
narrow  Street  to  the  left;  it  is  a  by-way;  not  far  off  you 
will  come  to  the  corner  of  a  long  and  low  building:  this  is 
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th«  Luaretto:  (ullow  the  inoal  (hat  surroiiniJs  it,  aud  yoil 
will  come  om  at  ihe  Porta  Orientale.  lìutcr  the  gate,  and 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  further.  yeti  will  see  a  little 
squarc  surrounded  by  dms;  tlicre  is  tlic  convent,  and  you 
caDiiot  inistake  il.  God  be  wiih  you,  my  brave  yooth.' 
And,  accompanying  the  last  words  with  a  courtcous  wave 
of  tlie  band.  Iie  continucd  bis  way.  Renzo  stood  surprìsed 
and  edi&ed  al  ihe  afiable  manners  o(  the  cilizens  towards 
Mrangers,  and  kncw  not  that  it  was  an  unusual  day— a  day 
in  which  the  Spanisb  eloak  had  to  stoop  beforc  tbe  doublet. 
He  followcd  the  paih  that  had  beeti  pointed  out.  and  arrived 
U  tbe  Porta  Orienlale.  The  readcr,  howevcr.  must  not 
allow  the  scene  now  associated  witb  (his  name  to  present 
itself  lo  his  mind:  tbe  wìdc  and  straigbt  Street  fìanked  with 
poplars.  outsìde  ;  the  spacious  opening  between  two  piles 
of  building,  begun,  at  least,  with  some  pretensions;  on  first 
cniering  these  two  lateral  mounds  at  the  base  of  the  bas- 
tiona, regularly  sloped.  levelled  at  the  top,  and  edged  with 
trees;  that  garden  on  onc  side,  and  further  on.  those  palaces 
on  the  right  and  lefi  of  the  principal  Street  of  Ihe  suburb. 
When  Renzo  entered  by  that  gale,  the  Street  outsidc  ran 
straight  along  tbe  wbole  length  of  the  Lazarctto.  it  being 
impossible  for  il,  for  that  dislance,  to  do  otberwise  ;  tlien 
it  continucd  crooked  and  narrow  betwccn  the  two  hedges. 
The  gate  eonsisted  of  two  pillars  with  a  roofing  ahove  to 
protect  the  door-posts,  and  on  one  side  a  small  cottage  for 
the  custom-bouse  officers.  The  bases  of  the  bastions  were 
of  irregnlar  steepness,  and  the  pavement  was  a  rough  and 
unequal  surfacc  of  rubbisb  and  fragnients  of  broken  vesscls 
ibrown  ihere  by  cliancc.  The  Street  o£  the  suburb  which 
opened  to  the  view  of  a  person  entcring  ihe  Porta  Orien- 
tale, bore  no  bad  resemb lance  io  thai  now  facing  the 
CDtrancc  of  tbe  Porta  Tosa.  A  small  ditch  ran  along  the 
middle,  till  within  a  few  yards  of  the  gate,  and  thus  divided 
it  into  two  wiiiding  narrow  strects.  covcred  with  dust  or 
iBdd.  according  to  the  season.  At  the  spot  wherc  was.  and 
DOW  is,  the  little  Street  called  the  Borghetto,  ibis  diich 
onptied  ilsclE  into  a  sewer,  and  thence  into  the  olhcr  ditcb 
that  wasbcs  the  walls.  Here  stood  a  column  surmounted 
by  a  cross,  called  the  Colunm  of  San  Dionigi  :  on  the  right 
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and  left  were  gardcns  ciiclosed  by  hedges,  and  at  intervals 
a  few  small  cottages,  inhabited  chiefly  by  washerwomen. 
Renzo  entered  the  gate,  and  pursued  bis  way;  none  of  the 
custom-house  officers  spoke  to  him,  which  appeared  to  him 
the  more  wonderful,  since  the  few  in  this  country  who  could 
boast  of  having  been  at  Milan,  had  related  marvellous 
stories  of  the  examinations  and  interrogations  to  which  ali 
those  who  entered  were  subjected.  The  Street  was  deserted; 
so  much  so,  that  had  he  not  heard  a  distant  buzz  indicating 
some  great  movement,  he  would  bave  fancied  he  was  enter- 
ing  a  forsaken  town.  Advancing  forward,  without  knowing 
what  to  make  of  this,  he  saw  on  the  pavement  certain 
white  streaks,  as  white  as  snow;  but  snow  it  could  not  be, 
since  it  does  not  fall  in  streaks,  nor  usually  at  this  season. 
He  advanced  to  one  of  these,  looked  at  it,  touched  it,  and 
felt  assured  that  it  was  fiour. — ^A  great  abundance,  thougfat 
he,  there  must  be  in  Milan.  if  they  scatter  in  this  manner 
the  gifts  of  God.  They  gave  us  to  understand  that  there 
was  a  g^eat  famine  everywhere.  See  how  they  go  about 
to  make  us  poor  people  quiet. — Goìng  a  few  steps  further, 
and  coming  up  to  the  column.  he  saw  at  its  foot  a  stili 
stranger  sight;  scattered  about  on  the  steps  of  the  pedestal 
were  things  which  certainly  were  not  stones,  and,  had  they 
been  on  a  baker*s  cpunter,  he  would  not  bave  hesitated  a 
moment  to  cali  them  loaves.  But  Renzo  would  not  so  readily 
trust  bis  eyes  ;  because.  forsooth  !  this  was  not  a  likely 
place  for  bread. — Let  us  soc  what  thesc  things  can  be, — said 
he  again  to  himsclf;  and,  going  to  the  column,  he  stooped 
down,  and  took  one  in  bis  hand:  it  was  rcally  a  round,  very 
white  loaf,  and  such  as  Ronzo  was  unaccustomed  to  eat, 
except  on  holy  days. — It  ìs  really  bread!  said  he  aloud,  so 
great  was  bis  astonishnient  : — is  this  the  way  they  scatter  it 
in  this  country?  in  such  a  ycar  toc?  and  don't  they  cvcn 
givo  thcniselvcs  the  troublc  to  pick  up  what  falls?  this  must 
he  the  land  of  the  Cuccagna  !*  After  tcn  niìles'  walk  in  the 
fresh  niomìng  air»  this  bread,  whcn  he  had  recovered  his 
self»posscssion,  arouscil  bis  appetito. — Shall  I  take  it?  de- 
liberatoli he:  poh!  they  bave  loft  it  boro  to  the  discretion 
of  dog«,  and  surely  a  Christian  niay  tasto  it.     And,  after 

*  The  iwae  o(  an  idcti  cx^untrjr,  «lT%\r«lin(  ali  torts  of  plcftsure. 
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jmes  forward,  I  will  pay  htm. — Thus 
rcasoning.  he  pul  tht^  loaf  he  held  in  his  band  into  one 
pocket,  look  up  a  second  and  put  it  into  the  oihcr.  and  a 
third,  wfaich  he  began  to  eat.  and  then  procceded  on  his 
way,  more  uncertatn  than  ever.  and  longing  to  have  ibis 
strangc  mystery  cleared  up.  Scarcely  had  he  staried,  when 
he  saw  people  ìssuìng  from  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  he 
slood  stili  to  watch  those  who  first  appeared.  They  were  a 
man,  a  woman.  and.  a  little  way  behind,  a  boy;  ali  ihree 
carrying  a  Ioad  on  their  backs  which  seemed  beyond  their 
strcngth,  and  ali  three  in  a  most  extraordinary  condition. 
Their  dress,  or  rather  their  rags,  covered  with  Bour,  their 
faces  floured,  and.  at  the  samc  timc,  distorted  and  much 
heated;  they  walked  not  only  as  if  wearied  by  their  Ioad, 
but  irerabling  as  if  their  limbs  had  been  beaien  and  bruised. 
The  man  staggered  under  the  weight  of  a  largc  sack  of 
6otir,  which,  hcre  and  ihere  in  holes,  scattered  a  showcr 
nround  at  very  stumble.  at  every  disturbance  of  his  ctiuili- 
brìum.  But  the  figure  of  the  woman  waa  stili  more  awk- 
ward:  an  unwieldy  bulk,  two  extended  arms  which  seemed 
to  bear  it  up  with  difficulty,  and  looked  like  two  carved 
handlcs  from  the  ncck  io  the  widest  part  of  a  large  kinder- 
Idn,  and  bcneath  ibis  enormous  body,  two  legs,  naked  up 
lo  ihe  knees.  which  could  scarcely  totter  along.  Renzo 
gaied  stcadily  at  ihìs  great  bulk,  and  discovered  that  it 
was  the  wonian's  gown  turned  up  around  ber,  with  as  much 
tìoiir  in  it  as  it  could  hold,  and  rather  more,  so  that  from 
lime  lo  lime  il  was  scattered  in  handfuls  over  the  ground. 
Tlic  boy  held  wiih  both  hands  a  basket  full  of  bread  upon 
his  head;  but,  from  having  shorter  legs  than  his  parcnls, 
he  kcpt  failing  behind  by  degrees,  and  in  running  forward 
to  overlake  them,  the  basket  lost  its  balance,  and  a  few 
Ioaves   fcll. 

'  If  you  lei  another  fall,  you  vile,  helpless  .  .  .'  said  ihc 
motbcr.  gnashìng  ber  tcclh  at  the  child. 

'  I  don'i  let  them  fall  ;  they  fall  thcmselvcs.  How  can  I 
help  it?'  rcpiied  he. 

'Eht  it's  wcll  for  you  that  I  bave  my  hands  engaged,' 
rejoìned  the  woman.  .shaking  hi-r  fisi.  a\  if  shc  wonld  bave 
gjren  the  poor  diild  a  blow;  and  with  this  movement  sbe 
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sent  forth  a  fresh  cloud  of  flour,  enough  to  have  made 
more  than  the  two  Ioaves  the  boy  had  let  fall. 

'Come,  come/  said  the  man,  'we  will  go  back  presently 
to  pick  them  up,  or  somebody  will  do  it  for  us  :  we  have  been 
a  long  while  in  want:  now  that  we  have  got  a  little  abun- 
dance,  let  us  enjoy  it  in  blessed  peace.' 

In  the  mean  time  people  arrived  from  without;  and  one 
of  them,  accosting  the  woman,  '  Where  must  we  go  to  gtt 
bread  ?  '  asked  he.  *  Forward,  f orward/  was  her  reply  ; 
and  when  they  were  a  few  yards  past,  she  added,  mutter- 
ing»  'These  blackguard  peasants  will  come  and  sweep  ali 
the  bake-houses  and  magazines,  and  there  will  be  nothing 
left  for  US.* 

'  Thcre's  a  little  for  everybody,  magpie/  said  the  hus- 
band;  *  plenty,  plenty.' 

From  this  and  similar  scenes  which  Renzo  heard  and 
witnessed,  he  began  to  gathcr  that  he  had  come  to  a  city  in 
a  state  of  insurrection,  and  that  this  was  a  day  of  vie- 
tory;  that  is  to  say,  when  every  one  helped  himself  in 
proportion  to  his  inclination  and  power,  giving  blows  in 
payment.  However  we  may  desire  to  make  our  poor  moun- 
taineer  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  yet  histqrical  accuracy 
obliges  US  to  say,  that  his  first  feeling  was  that  of  satisfac- 
tion.  He  had  so  little  to  rejoice  at  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  that  he  was  inclined  to  àpprove  of  anything  that 
might  make  a  change,  whatever  it  might  be.  And  besides, 
not  being  a  man  super ior  to  his  age,  he  entertained  the 
common  opinion,  or  prejudicc,  that  the  scarcity  of  bread 
was  produced  by  monopoli  sts  and  bakers;  and  readily  did 
he  esteem  every  method  justifiable  of  rescuing  fròm  their 
grasp  the  food,  which  they,  according  to  this  opinion,  so 
cruelly  denied  to  the  hunger  of  a  whole  people;.  He  re- 
solved,  however.  to  get  out  of  the  tumult,  and  rejoiced  at 
being  directed  to  a  Capuchin,  who  would  give.  him  shelter 
and  good  advice.  Engaged  in  such  thoughts,  and  looking 
about  him  at  the  fresh  victors  who  appeared,  laden  with 
spoil,  he  took  the  short  road  that  stili  remained  to  reach 
the  convent. 

On  the  present  site  of  a  noblc  palace,  with  its  beautiful 
portico,  there   was   formcrly,  and  till  within  a  very   few 
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I  ycars.  a  small  square,  and  al  the  furthest  side  of  this,  the 
chundi  and  convent  of  the  Capuchins.  wilh  four  Urge 
I  einis  standing  before  them.  We  congratulate,  not  without 
Miry,  thosc  of  our  readers  who  have  not  5ccn  Milan  as 
thus  described:  ihat  is,  because  they  must  be  very  young, 
and  bave  not  had  miich  time  to  commit  many  follies.  Renzo 
went  slraight  lo  the  door,  put  into  his  bosom  the  remaìn- 
ing  half  Ioaf.  look  out  his  letter  and  held  it  ready  in  his 
hand,  and  rang  the  beli.  A  small  wicket  was  opent^d  at  the 
suminons,  and  the  face  of  the  porter  appeared  at  the  grate 
lo  ask  who  was  there.. 

'  One  from  the  country,  bringing  an  importanl  letter  to 
Fathcr  Bonaventura  from  Father  Cristoforo.' 

'  Give  it  me,'  said  the  porter,  putling  his  hand  throngh 
the  grate. 

'No.  no,'  said  Remo,  'I  must  gìve  it  into  bis  own 
haodt.' 

'  He  is  not  in  the  Convent.' 

*  Let  me  come  in,  ihen,  and  [  will  wait  for  him,'  replìed 
Renio. 

'Follow  my  advice,'  rcjoined  the  friar:  '  go  and  wail  in 
the  church,  whereyou  may  he  employing  yourself  profit- 
ably.  Vou  cannot  bc  admiticd  into  the  convent  ai  present.' 
So  saying.  he  closed  the  wicket. 

Renzo  siood  irresolute,  with  the  letter  in  his  hand.  He 
then  took  a  few  sleps  towards  ihe  door  of  the  church,  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  porter,  faut  tboiight  he  would  first 
)qst  give  anoiher  glance  at  ihc  slir  outside.  He  crossed 
tbc  square,  rcached  the  side  of  the  road,  and  stood  with 
his  arms  crossed  on  bis  breast  to  watch  the  thìckest  and 
most  noisy  part  of  the  crowd  ihat  was  ÌBsuing  from  the 
inlcrinr  of  ihc  city.  The  vortex  attracted  our  spectator. — 
Lei  as  go  and  see  ihought  he;  and  again  taking  otil  the 
piece  of  brcad,  he  began  lo  eat,  and  advanced  towards  the 
I  cnwcL  Wlitle  he  was  walking  thilher.  we  will  relate,  as 
bricfly  as  possible,  the  causes  and  begìnnings  of  this  uproar. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THIS  was  the  second  year  of  the  scarcity.  In  the  pre* 
ceding  year,  the  surplus  remaining  from  former  sea- 
sons  had  more  or  less  supplied  the  deficiency  ;  and  the 
people.  neit^er  satiated  nor  famished,  but  certainly  suffi- 
ciently  unprovided  for,  had  reached  the  harrest  of  i6a8,  in 
which  our  story  fìnds  us,  Now,  this  harvest,  so  long  and 
eagerly  looked  forward  to,  proved  stili  less  produttive  than 
the  former,  partly  on  account  of  the  adverse  character 
of  the  season  (and  that  not  only  at  Milan,  but,  in  great 
mcasure,  in  the  surrounding  country),  and  partly  by  the 
agency  of  man.  Such  were  the  ravages  and  havoc 
of  the  war — that  amiable  war  to  which  we  bave  already 
alluded — that  in'  the  parts.  of  the  country  bordering  on  its 
scene,  much  more  land  than  usuai  remained  uncultivated 
and  deserted  by  the  peasants,  who  instead  of  workjng  to 
provide  food  for  themselves  and  others,  were  obliged  to 
wander  about  as  beggars.  I  bave  said,  more  than  usuai, 
because  the  insupportable  taxes,  levièd  with  unequalled 
cupidity  and  folly — the  habitual  conduct,  even  in  perfect 
peace,  of  the  stationary  troops, — conduct  which  the  moum- 
fui  documents  of  the  age  compare  to  that  of  an  in- 
vading  encmy — and  other  reasons,  which  this  is  not  the  place 
to  enumerate,  had  for  some  time  been  producing  this  sad 
cflFect  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Milanese:  the  particular 
circumstances,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  being  but  the 
sudden  exacerbation  of  a  chronic  disease.  No  sooner  had 
this  defìcient  har\*est  been  gathered  in,  than  the  provisions 
for  the  army,  and  the  wastc  which  always  accompanies  them, 
made  such  a  fearful  void  in  it«  that  scarcity  quickly  made 
itself  felt»  and  with  scarcity  its  melancholy,  but  profìtable, 
as  well  as  incvitable,  effect,  a  rise  of  prices. 

But  whcn  the  pricc  of  food  reaches  a  certain  point,  there 
always  arises  (at  Icast.  hitherto  it  has  always  arisen;  and 
if  it  is  so  stili,  after  ali  that  has  been  written  by  so  many 
learneti  men.  what  must  it  bave  l>cen  in  those  days!) — there 
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alwajrs  ariws  an  opinion  aninng  the  many  that  it  is  not  the 
effect  of  scarcity.  They  forget  ihai  they  had  foreseen  and 
prcdiricd  such  an  issue:  they  sudilwily  Ianc>-  that  there  is 
plenty  of  corn,  and  that  the  evi(  procecds  from  there  noi 
bring  as  much  distrìbuted  as  is  requircd  for  consumption  ; 
propositions  sufliciently  prcposterous,  but  which  flatter  both 
ihcir  anger  and  iheir  hopes.  Corn  monopotists,  either  real 
or  imaginary,  large  landholdcrs,  the  bakcrs  who  purchascd 
corn,  ali,  in  short,  who  had  either  little  or  much.  or  werc 
ibonght  lo  have  any,  werc  charged  wìth  being  tne  causcs 
of  the  scarcity  and  deariiess  of  provisions;  they  were  the 
ol>jects  of  universal  complaìnt,  and  of  the  hatred  of  the  imil- 
(ttude  of  every  rank.  The  populace  eotild  teli  with  certainly 
wlieT«  ihcre  were  nìagazincs  and  granarics  full  and  over- 
Sowing  with  corn,  and  even  requiring  to  be  proppcd  np; 
ibcy  indicaied  niost  extravagatit  nunibers  oE  sacks;  they 
talked  with  ccrtatnty  of  the  immense  quantities  of  grain 
tecrctly  despatched  to  other  places,  where,  probably.  it  was 
assened  with  cqual  assurance  and  equal  exeiicmcnt,  that  the 
corn  grown  there  was  transportcd  to  Mìlan.  They  ìraplored 
from  ihe  magistrates  those  precautions  which  always  appear, 
or  at  Icaat,  have  always  hitherto  appeared,  so  equitablc,  so 
simplc.  so  capabie  of  drawing  forth  the  corn  which  ihey 
affirm  to  be  sccreted,  walled  up,  or  buried,  and  of  rcstoring 
to  them  abundancc.  The  magistrates,  therefore,  busìed  them- 
mIvcs  in  fixing  the  highest  price  ibai  was  to  be  charged 
npon  every  commodìty  :  in  threatening  punishment  lo  any 
onc  wlio  shouid  refuse  to  sell;  and  making  other  regulations 
of  g  similar  nature.  As.  however,  ali  human  precautions. 
Bow  vigorous  soevcr,  can  neither  diminish  the  necessity  of 
food,  nor  produce  crops  cut  of  scason:  and  as  these  in- 
dividuai precautions  ofFered  no  very  inviting  terms  to  olhcr 
counlrics  wherc  there  mighi  be  a  superabun dance,  the  cvil 
continned  and  iiicreascd.  The  multitude  atiributed  such  an 
effcct  to  the  scarcily  and  fechlencss  of  the  rcmedies,  and 
hKidly  solìciled  some  more  spiriied  and  decisive  measures. 
Unfonunaldy,  they  fonnd  a  man  after  thetr  own  hcart. 

In  the  abseiici-  of  tlic  govcrnor.  Don  Conialo  Femandei 
de  Cordova,  who  was  cncamped  over  Casale  del  Monferrato, 
the  High  Chanccllor  Antonio  Fcrrer,  also  a  Spaniard,  sup- 
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plied  his  place  at  Milan.  This  man  saw  (and  who  conkl  hèlp 
seeing  it?)  that  a  moderate  price  on  bread  Ì8  in  itself  a 
most  desirable  thing;  and  he  thought  (here  was  his  mistake) 
that  an  order  from  him  would  suffice  to  produce  it.  He  fixed 
the  limit  (la  meta,  by  which  name  the  tariff  was  distinguiahcd 
in  articles  of  food,)  at  the  price  that  bread  would  have  had, 
if  the  corn  had  been  generally  sold  at  thirty-three  livrea 
the  bushel,  and  they  sold  it  as  high  as  eighty.  He  actcd 
like  the  old  woman  who  thought  to  make  berseli  young  again 
by  changing  her  baptismal  faith. 

Regulations  less  irrational  and  less  unjust  had,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  by  the  resistance  of  actual  circumstanccSy 
remained  unexecuted;  but  that  this  should  be  carried  into 
effect  was  undertaken  by  the  multitude,  who,  seeing  their 
demands  at  last  converted  into  a  law,  would  not  suffer  it 
to  be  a  mere  form.  They  immediately  ran  to  the  bake- 
houses,  to  demand  bread  at  the  fixed  price;  and  they  re- 
quired  it  with  that  air  of  threatening  resolution  which  paa- 
Sion,  force,  and  law  united  could  impart.  It  need  not  be 
asked  if  the  bakers  resisted.  With  sleeves  tumed  up,  they 
were  busied  in  carrying,  putting  into  the  oven,  and  taldng 
out  thence,  without  intermission  ;  for  the  people,  having  a 
confused  idea  that  it  was  too  violent  an  attempt  to  last 
long,  besieged  the  bake-houses  incessantly,  to  enjoy  their 
temporary  good  fortune  ;  and  every  reader  can  imagine  what 
a  pleasure  it  must  have  been  to  drudge  like  a  slave,  and 
expose  one's  self  more  than  usually  to  an  attack  of  pleurìsy, 
to  be,  after  ali,  a  loser  in  consequence.  But  with  magistrates 
on  one  side  threatening  pimishments,  and  the  people  on 
the  other  importunate,  murmuring  at  every  delay  that  was 
interposed  in  serving  them,  and  indefinitely  menacing  some 
one  or  other  of  their  chastisements,  which  are  always  the 
worst  that  are  inflicted  in  this  world — ^there  was  no  help 
for  it;  drudge  they  must;  they  were  forced  to  empty  and 
replenish  their  ovens,  and  sell.  However,  to  keep  tìiem  up 
to  such  employment,  it  was  of  little  avail  to  impose  strict 
orders,  and  keep  them  in  Constant  fear:  it  was  a  question 
of  absolute  practicability  ;  and  had  the  thing  lasted  a  little 
longer,  they  could  have  don  e  no  more.  They  remonstrated 
incessantly  against  the  iniquitous  and  insupportable  weight 
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of  the  burden  laid  upon  Ihem,  and  proiested  they  wouli) 
«p-tllingly  throw  the  shovel  into  the  ovcn,  and  lake  their 
departure  :  and  yct  tiiey  coniiniied  lo  perseverc  as  they  couid, 
longmg,  hopìng,  that  some  day  or  other.  the  High  Chan- 
cellor  wouid  come  to  his  senses.  But  Antonio  Ferrer.  who 
was  what  wouid  now  be  called  a  man  of  character,  repUed 
that  tbe  bakers  had  made  enormous  prolìts  in  past  tìmes; 
ihat  they  wouid  equally  make  great  gains  in  beller  times  lo 
come,  thai.  therefore,  it  was  both  reasonable  and  neccssary 
Ih^  «houid  make  some  compensation  to  the  public,  and  (hai, 
in  the  mean  while.  they  must  get  on  as  they  could.  Whether 
be  w«re  really  convinced  of  the  tnith  of  those  reasons  he 
alleged  to  others,  or  whether,  perceiving,  from  its  cffccts, 
tbe  impossibìlity  of  maintaining  tbis  regulation,  he  was 
vrilitng  to  leave  to  others  the  odium  of  revoking  it;  tor  who 
cai)  now  look  into  Antonio  Ferrer's  mind?  yet  certatn  it  is 
be  did  not  relax  one  iota  of  what  he  had  established.  At 
length,  the  decurioni  (a  municipal  raagistracy  composed  of 
noUes.  which  lasted  til!  the  ninety-sixlh  year  of  the  lasl 
eentury)  informed  the  Govemor,  by  letler,  of  the  state  in 
which  matlers  stood,  hopìng  he  might  be  ablc  lo  suggest 
tome  remedy. 

Don  Gonzalo,  buried  over  head  in  the  afFairs  of  war,  did 
what  the  reader  wi!l  certainly  imagine:  he  nominatcd  a 
Coimcil,  which  he  endowed  with  full  authority  lo  fix  such 
a  price  upon  bread  as  could  become  currenl.  thus  doing 
justice  to  both  parties.  The  deputies  assembied,  or  it  was 
expressed,  after  the  Spanish  fashion,  in  the  jargon  of  those 
days,  the  junta  mei;  and,  after  a  hundred  bowings,  com- 
pliments,  preambles,  sighs,  whisperings,  airy  propositions, 
and  subterfuges.  urged.  by  a  necessity  which  ali  felt,  lo 
cotne  to  some  deierraination,  conscious  that  they  were  cast- 
ing an  imporlant  die,  but  aware  that  therc  was  no  othcr 
eour»e  to  be  taken,  they  ai  letigth  agreed  to  augment  the 
prìcc  of  bread.  The  làkers  once  more  breathed,  but  the 
people  ravcd- 

Thc  evening  preceding  the  day  in  which  Renzo  arrìvcd  at 
Milan,  the  sircets  and  squarta  ^warmcd  wilh  men,  who, 
inn&porli^d  wilh  Imlìgnaiion,  and  swayed  by  a  prcvailing 
opinion,  assembied — whether  acquainiances  or   strangera — 
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in  knots  and  parties  without  any  previous  concert,  and  al- 
most  without  being  aware  of  it,  like  rain-drops  on  a  hill- 
side.  Every  conversation  increased  the  general  belief,  and 
roused  the  passions  of  both  hearer  and  speaker.  Amongst 
the  many  excited  ones,  there  were  some  few  of  oooler  tem- 
perament,  who  stood  quietly  watching  with  great  satisfac- 
tion  the  troubling  of  the  water,  who  busied  themselves  in 
troubling  it  more  and  more,  with  such  reasonings  and  stories 
as  rogues  know  how  to  invent,  and  agitated  minds  are  so 
ready  to  believe,  and  who  determined  not  to  let  it  caini 
down  without  first  catcliing  a  little  fish.  Thousands  went 
to  rest  that  night  with  an  indeterminate  feeling  that  some* 
thing  must  and  would  be  done.  Crowds  assembled  before 
day-break:  children,  women,  men,  old  people,  workmen, 
beg^rs,  ali  grouped  together  at  random;  bere  was  a  con- 
fused  whispering  of  many  voices;  there,  one  declaimed  to 
a  crowd  of  applauding  bystanders;  this  one  asked  his  near- 
est  fellow  the  same  question  that  had  just  been  put  to  him- 
self;  that  other  repeated  the  exclamation  that  he  hcard 
resounding  in  his  ears;  every where  were  disputes,  threats, 
wonderings;  and  very  few  words  made  up  the  materials 
of  so  manv  conversations. 

There  only  wanted  something  to  lay  hold  of:  some  be- 
ginning,  some  kind  of  impetus  to  reduce  words  to  deeds, 
and  this  was  not  long  wanting.  Towards  daybreak,  little  bqsrs 
issued  from  the  bakers*  shops,  carrying  baskets  of  bread  to 
the  houses  of  their  usuai  customers.  The  first  appearance 
of  one  of  these  unlucky  boys  in  a  crowd  of  people,  was  like 
the  fall  of  a  lighted  squib  in  a  gunpowder  magazine.  'Let  ns 
see  if  there*s  bread  bere  !  '  exdaimcd  a  hundred  voices,  in 
an  instant.  '  Ay.  for  the  t>*rants  who  roll  in  abundance, 
and  would  let  us  die  of  hxmger/  said  one«  approaching  the 
boy:  and.  raising  his  band  to  the  edge  of  the  basket,  he 
snatched  at  it.  and  exdaimed,  '  Let  me  see  !  *  The  bov  ed- 
oured,  tumed  pale,  trembled,  and  tricd  to  say.  'Let  me  go 
CI.:*  but  the  words  died  between  his  lips.  and  slackcning 
his  arms.  he  endeavoured  to  disengage  them  hastily  from 
the  straps. 

*  Down  with  the  basket  !  *  was  the  instantaneoos  cry. 
Many  hands  seized  it,  and  brought  it  to  the  groond;  thcy 
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i  ihrew  the  cloth  that  covered  it  into  the  s 
fragratice  was  difTuscd  around.  '  We,  too,  are  Christians; 
we  must  have  bread  to  eat,'  said  the  first.  He  took  out  a 
loaf,  and,  raising  it  in  the  view  of  the  crowd,  began  lo  eat: 
in  aa  inslant  ali  hands  were  in  the  basket,  and  in  lesa  lime 
ihaii  one  can  rclate  it,  ali  had  disappearcd.  Those  who 
had  got  none  of  the  spoii,  ìrritated  at  the  sight  of  what  the 
Others  had  gained,  and  anìmated  by  the  facitity  of  the  enter- 
prìsc,  moved  off  by  parties  in  quest  of  other  straying  baskets, 
which  were  no  sooner  met  with  than  thcy  wcre  pillaged 
ìfflDicdiately.  Nor  was  it  necessary  to  attack  the  bearcrs: 
those  who  unfortunately  were  on  their  way,  a»  soon  as  ihey 
saw  which  way  the  wìnd  btew,  votuntarily  laid  down  their 
burdens,  and  look  to  their  heels.  Neve  r  the)  e  ss,  those  who 
remained  wtthout  a  supply  were,  bcyond  cotnparison,  the 
greaicr  part;  nor  wcre  the  victors  half  satisfied  with  such 
Ìti$lgiiì6c3nl  spoiI;  and  some  iherc  were  mingled  in  the 
erowds  who  had  resolved  upon  a  much  better  regulatcd  at- 
tack.   '  To  ihe  bake-house,  lo  the  bake-house  !  '  was  the  cry. 

In  the  Street  called  La  Corsia  de'  Serz'ì  was  a  bake-house, 
which  is  stili  there,  bearing  the  same  name. — a  name  that. 
In  Tuscan.  nieans  '  The  Bakery  of  the  Crutches,"  and.  in 
Milanese,  is  coniposed  of  words  so  extravagant,  so  whìin- 
sical,  so  out-of-the-way.  that  the  alphabet  of  the  Italian 
language  does  noi  afford  letters  to  express  iis  sound.'  In 
this  direction  the  crowd  advanced.  The  people  of  the  shop 
wcre  husy  questioning  the  poor  boy  who  had  retumed  un- 
bdeti,  and  he.  pale  wilh  terror,  and  greatly  discomposed, 
wu  «ninlflli^'ibly  rclaling  his  unfortunate  adventure,  when, 
suddenly.  IÌie>-  heard  a  noise  as  of  a  crowd  in  tnotion  ;  it 
ìncrcascs  and  approaches  ;  the  forerunners  of  the  crowd  are 
in  aight. 

•Shut.  Wk  up:  quick,  quick:'  one  runs  to  beg  assistanee 
froia  the  shcriff;  the  others  hastìly  shul  up  the  shop,  and 
boli  snd  bar  the  doors  inside.  The  multitudcs  begin  to  in- 
crease  wiihout,  and  the  cries  redouble  of — '  Bread  I  bread  I 
Open  !  open  I  ' 

At   thi»  juncture  the  sherifT  arrìved.  in  the  midst  of  a 
»  of  halbcrdiers.     'Make  room,  make  room,  my  boys; 
n  di  Kuue. 
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go  home,  go  home  :  make  room  for  the  sheriff  1  '  cried  he. 
The  throng,  not  too  much  crowded,  gave  way  a  Uttle,  so 
that  the  halberdiers  could  advance  and  get  dose  te  the  door 
of  the  shop,  though  not  in  a  very  orderly  manner.  'But, 
my  friends/  said  the  sheriff,  addressing  the  people  from 
thence,  'what  are  you  doing  here?  Go  home,  go  home. 
Where  is  your  fear  of  God?  What  will  our  master  the 
King  say?  We  don't  wish  to  do  you  any  harm,  hut  go 
home,  Hke  good  fellows.  What  in  the  world  can  you  do 
here,  in  such  a  crush?  There  is  nothing  good  to  be  got 
here,  either  for  the  soul  or  body.  Go  home,  go  home  I  ' 
But  how  were  those  next  the  speaker,  who  saw  his  face 
and  could  hear  his  words,  even  had  they  been  willing  to 
obey — ^how  were  they  to  accomplish  it,  urged  forward  as 
they  were,  and  almost  trampled  upon  by  those  behind; 
who,  in  their  tum,  were  trodden  upon  by  others,  like  wave 
upon  wave,  and  step  upon  step,  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  throng?  The  sheriff  began  to  feel  a  little 
alarmed.  '  Make  them  give  way,  that  I  may  get  a  little 
breath,'  said  he  to  his  halberdiers;  'but  don't  hurt  any- 
body.  Let  us  try  to  get  into  the  shop.  Knock;  make  them 
give  way  !  ' 

'  Back  !  back  !  '  cried  the  halberdiers,  throwing  themselves 
in  a  body  upon  their  nearest  neighbours,  and  pushing  them 
back  with  the  point  of  their  weapons.  The  people  replied 
with  a  grumbling  shout,  and  retreated  as  they  could,  dis- 
persing  blows  on  the  breast  and  stomach  in  profusion,  and 
treading  upon  the  toes  of  those  behind;  while  such  was  the 
general  rush,  the  squeezing  and  trampling,  that  those  who 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  throng  would  bave  given  any- 
thing  to  bave  been  elsewhere.  In  the  mean  while,  a  small 
space  was  cleared  before  the  house;  the  sheriff  knocked 
and  kicked  against  the  door,  calling  to  those  within  to  open 
it:  these,  seeing  from  the  window  how  things  stood,  ran 
down  in  baste  and  admitted  the  sherifT,  foHowed  by  the 
halberdiers,  who  crept  in  one  after  another,  the  last  repuls- 
ing  the  crowd  with  their  weapons.  When  ali  were  secured, 
they  re-boi ted  the  door,  and.  running  up-stairs,  the  sheriff 
displayed  himself  at  the  window.  We  leave  the  reader  to 
imagine  the  outcry  ! 


'My  Iriends!'  cried  he:  many  lookeil  up.  '  My  fricndsl 
go  home.    A  genera!  pardon  !o  ali  who  go  home  at  once  I  ' 

■  Bread  I  bread  !  Open  !  open  I  '  wcre  the  most  conspicuous 
wofdsinthesavagevociferaiionsthecrowdsent  forih  in  reply. 

'Justice,  my  fri  end  s  !  take  care;  you  have  yet  time  gìven 
you.  Come,  gel  away;  return  to  your  houses.  You  shall 
have  bread;  but  this  is  not  the  way  to  gel  it.  Eh  I  ...  eh  I 
what  are  yoii  doing  down  there?  Eh!  al  this  door?  Fie, 
fie  upon  you!  I  see,  I  see:  justice  1  take  care!  Il  is  a  great 
crime;  l'm  coming  to  you.  Eh  1  eh  !  away  with  those  irons  ; 
down  wilh  those  hands  !  Fie  1  you  Milanese,  who  are  talked 
oE  ali  over  the  worid  for  peaceablcness  !  Listen  !  Hsten  I  you 
hare  always  been  good  sub  ,  .  .  Ah,  you  rascalsl  ' 

This  rapid  iransition  of  style  was  caused  by  a  stone,  which, 
coming  from  the  hands  of  one  of  these  good  subjecis,  struck 
the  forehcad  of  ihe  sheriff,  on  the  left  protuberance  of  his 
tnetaphysical  profundities.  'Rascaist  rascalsl'  conlinucd 
b<^  shutting  the  window  in  a  rage.  and  retiring  from  view. 
But  though  he  had  shouted  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  his 
ihfoat,  his  words,  both  good  and  bad,  had  vanished  and  con- 
smncd  in  ihin  air,  repulsed  by  the  cries  which  carne  from 
belovf.  The  objects  that  now,  as  he  afterward»  described, 
[n-escnlcd  themsclves  to  his  view,  wcre  stones  and  ìron  bars, 
(the  6rst  they  could  lay  hold  of  by  the  way,)  with  which 
tbey  tried  to  force  open  the  doors  and  Windows;  and  they 
«Iready  had  made  considerablc  progress  in  ihcir  work. 

Ib  the  meao  lime,  the  masters  and  shop-boya  appeared  at 
the  upper  Windows,  armed  with  slones,  (they  had  probably 
impaved  ibe  yard,)  and  crying  out  to  those  below,  with  hor- 
riÙe  looks  aad  gestures,  to  let  them  alone,  they  showed  their 
«tapons.  and  ihreatened  to  let  fly  among  them.  Seeìng  that 
DOtbtng  else  woold  avail,  they  began  to  throw  at  them  in 
Teality.  Kol  one  teli  in  vain.  since  the  press  was  such  that 
ma  a  grain  of  com.  as  the  saying  was,  could  not  have 
Mached  the  ground. 

'  Ah  I  yoit  great  vagabonds  t  you  great  villalns  1  Is  Ihis  the 
bread  you  give  to  poor  peoplc  ?  Ah  !  alas  t  oh  !  Now,  now,  al 
I»?  '  was  raJsed  from  below.  More  tban  one  was  injured,  and 
two  I»ys  were  killed.  Fury  increascd  Ihe  strength  of  the  peo- 
nie ;  tbe  doors  and  bars  gave  way;  and  the  crowd  poored  imo 
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the  passages  in  torrents.  Those  within,  perceiving  their  clan- 
ger, took  refuge  in  the  garrets:  the  sheriff,  the  halberdiers, 
and  a  few  of  the  houshold  gathered  together  here  in  a  corner, 
under  the  slates  ;  and  others,  escaping  by  the  sky-lights,  wan- 
dered  about  on  the  roof  like  cats. 

The  sight  of  the  spoil  made  the  victors  forget  their  de- 
signs  of  sanguinary  vengeance.  They  flew  upon  the  large 
chests,  and  instantly  pillaged  them.  Others,  instead,  hastened 
to  tear  open  the  counter,  seized  the  tills,  took  out  by  handfuls, 
pocketed  and  set  off  with,  the  money,  to  return  for  bread 
afterwards,  if  there  remained  any.  The  crowd  dispersed 
themselves  through  the  interior  magazines.  Some  laid  hold 
of  the  sacks  and  drew  them  out;  others  tumed  them  wrong 
side  upwards,  and  untying  the  mouth,  to  reduce  them  to  a 
weight  which  they  could  manage  to  carry,  shook  out  some  of 
the  flour  ;  others  crying  out,  *  Stay,  stay  !  '  came  undemeath 
to  prevent  this  waste,  by  catching  it  in  their  clothes  and 
aprons;  others,  again,  fell  upon  a  kneading-trough,  and 
seized  the  dough,  which  ran  over  their  hands  and  escaped 
their  grasp  on  every  side:  here,  one  who  had  snatched  up  a 
meal-sieve,  came  brandishing  it  in  the  air.  Some  come,  some 
go,  some  handle:  men,  women,  children,  swarm  around; 
pushes,  blows,  and  cries  are  bandied  about;  and  a  white 
powder  that  rises  in  clouds  and  deposits  itself  in  every  direc- 
tion, involves  the  whole  proceeding  in  a  thick  mist.  Outside, 
is  a  crowd  composed  of  two  reverse  processions,  which  alter- 
nately  separate  and  intermingle,  some  going  out  with  their 
prey.  others  entering  to  share  the  spoil. 

While  this  bake-house  was  being  thus  plundered,  none  of 
the  others  were  quiet  and  f ree  f rom  danger  ;  but  at  none  had 
the  people  assembled  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  very  daring. 
In  some,  the  masters  had  collected  a  few  auxiliaries,  and 
stood  upon  their  defence:  others,  less  strong  in  numbers,  or 
more  terrified,  came  to  some  kind  of  agreement;  they  dis- 
tributed  brcad  to  those  who  had  begun  to  crowd  around  their 
shops.  if  they  would  be  content  with  this  and  go  away.  Those 
who  did  withdraw,  did  so  not  so  much  because  they  were  con- 
tcntcd  with  their  acquisitions,  as  because  the  halberdiers  and 
police,  keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  tremendous  scene  at 
the  Bake-house  of  the  Crutches,  appeared,  nevertheless,  else- 
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where  in  sufficienl  force  io  kccp  in  awc  thesc  smaller  parlies 
o(  rauttneers.  By  t1ii;  means.lhe  confusion  and  concourse  con- 
tinued  to  augmenl  at  this  Grst  iinfortunate  bake-house;  for  ali 
those  whose  fingers  ilched  to  be  at  work,  and  whose  bearts 
wefe  set  apon  doing  some  great  deed,  repaired  thither,  where 
Iheir  frìcnds  werc  in  greatest  numbers,  and  impunity  was 
secure. 

Such  was  the  slate  of  tbings,  when  Renzo,  finishing,  as  we 
bave  related,  bis  piece  of  bread.  came  to  the  suburb  of  the 
Porta  Orientale,  and  set  off,  wìthout  being  aware  of  it,  ex- 
acily  IO  the  centrai  scene  of  the  tumuli.  He  continued  his 
way.  DOW  urgcd  forward,  now  hindered.  by  the  crowd  ;  and  as 
he  walkcd.  he  watched  and  lislened,  to  gather  from  tiie  con- 
fuscd  murmiirs  of  voiccs  some  more  positive  information  of 
the  state  of  things.  The  following  are  nearly  the  words  he 
caught  on  his  way. 

'  Now,'  said  one,  '  the  infamous  imposture  of  these  villains 
is  discovered,  who  said  there  was  no  more  bread.  nor  flour, 
iior  com.  Now  we  see  things  clearly  and  dislinctly,  and  thcy 
can  no  longcr  deccìve  us  as  they  bave  done.  Hurrah  for 
plcnty  1  ' 

'  I  Icll  you  ali  this  just  goes  for  notbìng."  said  anothcr;  '  it  is 
only  lìke  making  a  hole  in  water  ;  so  that  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  US,  if  we  don't  get  full  jostice  done  us.  Bread  will  be 
»dUI  al  a  low  pricc:  biit  they  will  put  poison  in  it  to  kill  us 
poor  people  lìke  flies.  They've  said  already  that  we  are  too 
nany:  thcy  said  so  in  the  council  ;  and  I  know  il  for  certain, 
because  I  heard  it  with  these  ears  from  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  who  is  the  friend  of  a  relation  of  a  scullion  of  one  o( 
ìheae  lords.' 

'  They  are  noi  things  to  be  laugbed  al,'  said  another  poor 
wrctch,  who  was  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  holding  up  lo 
bis  bleeding  head  a  raggcd  pockct-handkerchief  ;  socne  neigh- 
bour,  by  way  of  consolation,  ecboing  bis  remark. 

*  Makc  way,  gcntlcmen  :  pray  be  good  enough  lo  make  way 
for  a  poor  falher  of  a  family,  who  is  carrying  something  io 
cai  lo  Gvc  famished  children.'  These  werc  the  words  of  one 
who  carne  siaggertng  under  the  weighl  of  a  largc  sack  of 
Bour;  and  cvcrybody  instanlly  drew  back  lo  attcnd  lo  hÌ3 
rcquest' 
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'  1/  said  another,  almost  in  an  under-tone,  to  his  companion, 
'  I  shall  talee  my  dq>arture.  I  am  a  man  of  the  world,  and  I 
know  how  these  things  go.  These  clowns  who  now  make  so 
much  noise,  to-morrow  or  next  day  will  be  shut  up  in  their 
houses,  cowerìng  with  fear.  I  bave  already  noticed  some 
iaces,  some  worthy  fellows,  who  are  going  about  as  spies, 
and  taking  note  of  those  who  are  here  and  not  here  ;  and  when 
ali  is  over  they  will  render  in  an  account,  and  bring  punish- 
ment  on  those  who  deserve  it/ 

'He  who  protects  the  bakers/  cried  a  sonorous  voice, 
which  attracted  Renzo's  attention,  '  is  the  superintendent  of 
provisions/ 

'  They  are  ali  rascals/  said  a  by-stander. 

'  Yes  ;  but  he  is  at  the  head  of  them/  replied  the  first. 

The  superintendent  of  provisions,  elected  every  year  by  the 
govemor,  from  a  list  of  six  nobles,  formed  by  the  council  of 
decurioni,  was  the  president  of  this  council,  as  well  as  of  the 
court  of  provisions,  which,  composed  of  twelve  noblemen, 
had,  together  with  other  duties,  that  of  overlooking  the  dis- 
tribution  of  com  in  the  city. 

The  person  who  occupied  this  post  must,  necessarily,  in 
times  of  scarcity  and  ignorance,  bave  been  regarded  as 
the  author  of  the  evil,  unless  he  had  acted  like  Ferrer — 
a  course  which  was  not  in  bis  power,  even  had  the  idea 
entered  bis  mind. 

'Rascals!'  exclaimed  another:  *could  they  do  worsc? 
They  bave  actually  dared  to  say  that  the  high  chancellor  is 
an  old  fool,  to  rob  him  of  bis  credit,  and  get  the  govemment 
into  their  own  hands.  We  ought  to  make  a  large  hen-coop, 
and  put  them  in,  to  live  upon  vetches  and  cockle-weed,  as 
they  would  treat  us.' 

'  Bread,  eh  !  '  said  one  who  was  making  as  great  baste  as 
he  could.  *  Bread?  Blows  with  stones  of  a  pound  weight — 
stones  falling  plump,  that  came  down  like  hail.  And  such 
breaking  of  ribs  1    I  long  to  be  at  my  own  house.' 

Among  such  sentences  as  these,  by  which  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  he  were  more  in  formed  or  perplexed,  and  among 
numberless  knocks  and  pushes,  Renzo  at  last  arrived  opposite 
the  bake-house.  The  crowds  bere  had  considerably  dispersed, 
so  that  he  could  contemplate  the  dismal  scene  of  recent  con- 
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fuston — ehc  walls  unpiastered  and  defaced  with  aiones  and 
brkks,  the  wirdows  broken,  3nd  the  door  destroyed. 

'  Thesc  are  no  very  fine  doings,'  thought  Renzo  to  himsdf  : 
'  if  Ihey  Ireat  ali  the  bake-houses  in  thts  way,  where  wUI  they 
makc  brcad  ?    In  the  dìlches  ?  ' 

From  lime  to  ti  me  som  ebody  would  issue  from  the  house, 
earrying  part  of  a  bin,  of  a  lub,  or  oì  a  bolting  hiitch,  the 
pole  of  a  kneading  iostninienl,  a  bench,  a  basket,  a  journal, 
a  waste-book,  or  something  belonging  to  ibis  unforlunatc 
bake-house  ;  and  shouting  '  Make  room,  inake  room,'  would 
pass  on  through  the  crowd.  AH  ihese.  he  obscrved,  weiil  in 
the  same  direction,  and  to  some  fixed  place.  Renzo,  deter- 
tnined  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  this  procedure,  followed 
behind  a  man  who.  having  tied  together  a  bundle  of  broken 
planks  and  chips,  carricd  it  off  on  his  back,  and.  like  the 
Olhcrs,  look  the  road  that  runs  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
cathedral,  and  receives  its  name  from  the  flight  of  steps 
which  was  then  in  existence,  and  has  only  lately  been  re- 
tnoved.  The  wish  of  observing  what  happened,  did  not  pre- 
vetit  our  mounlaincer,  on  arriving  in  sight  of  this  noble  pile, 
froni  stopping  lo  gaze  upwards,  with  open  mouth.  He  then 
qnickened  his  pace  to  overtake  his  self-chosen  guide:  and,  on 
tnming  the  corner,  gave  another  glancc  at  the  front  of  the 
building,  at  that  time  in  a  rude  and  far- from- fini  shed  state, 
kceping  ali  the  while  dose  behind  his  leader,  who  advanced 
towards  the  middle  of  the  square.  The  crowds  became  more 
dense  as  he  wcnt  forward,  but  they  madc  way  for  the  car- 
rier; and  while  he  cleft  the  waves  of  pcople.  Renzo,  follow- 
tng  in  his  wake.  arrived  with  him  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
dirong.  Here  was  a  spsce.  and  in  the  midst  a  bonfire,  a  heap 
of  etnbers.  the  relics  of  the  implements  before  mentioned. 
Aronnd,  the  pcople  were  dancing  and  ctapping  their  hands, 
mingting  in  (he  uproar  a  thousand  shouts  of  triutnph  and  im- 
prccation. 

The  man  with  Ihe  bundle  upset  it  imo  the  «nbcrs  ;  others, 
wilh  a  long  hatf-bumt  pole.  gathered  them  up  and  raked  ihem 
together  from  the  sides  and  underneath  :  the  smoke  increased 
and  ihickened,  the  flamc  again  bursl  forlh,  and  wilh  il.  the 
te<k>ubled  cries  of  the  by-standers:  'Hurrah  for  plenly! 
Death  (o  thosc  who  would  slarve  usi    Away  with  the  fantine  ! 
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Perish  the  Court  of  Provision  t  Perish  the  junta  I  Hurrah 
for  plenty  !    Hurrah  f or  bread  !  ' 

To  say  the  truth,  the  destruction  of  sieves  and  kneading- 
troughs,  the  pillaging  of  bake-houses,  and  the  routing  of 
bakers,  are  not  the  most  expeditious  means  of  providing  a 
supply  of  bread;  but  this  is  one  of  those  metaphysical  sub- 
tleties  which  never  enter  the  mind  of  the  multitude.  Renzo, 
without  being  of  too  metaphysical  a  tum,  yet  not  being  in 
such  a  state  of  excitement  as  the  others,  couid  not  avoid 
making  this  reflection  in  his  mind;  he  kept  it,  however, 
to  himself,  for  this,  among  other  reasons:  because,  out  of 
so  many  faces,  there  was  not  one  that  seemed  to  say,  '  My 
friend,  if  I  am  wrong,  correct  me,  and  I  shall  be  indebted 
to  you.' 

The  fiame  had  again  sunk;  no  one  was  seen  approaching 
with  f resh  combustibles,  and  the  crowd  was  beginning  to  f eel 
impatient,  when  a  rumour  was  spread  that  at  the  Cordusio  (a 
small  square  or  cross-way  not  far  distant)  they  had  laid  siege 
to  a  bake-house.  In  similar  circumstances,  the  announce- 
ment  of  an  event  very  often  produces  it.  Together  with  this 
rumour,  a  general  wish  to  repair  thither  gained  ground 
among  the  multitude  :  '  I  am  going  ;  are  you  going  ?  Let  us 
go,  let  US  go  I  '  were  heard  in  every  direction  ;  the  crowd  broke 
up,  were  set  in  motion,  and  moved  on.  Renzo  remained  be- 
hind,  almost  stationary,  except  when  dragged  forward  by  the 
torrent;  and  in  the  mean  while  held  counsel  with  himself, 
whether  he  should  make  his  escape  from  the  stir,  and  return 
to  the  convent  in  search  of  Father  Bonaventura,  or  go  and 
see  this  afifray  too.  Curiosity  prevailed.  He  resolved,  how- 
ever,  not  to  mingle  in  the  thickest  of  the  crowd,  at  the  rìsk 
of  broken  bones.  or  something  worse;  but  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tancc  and  watch.  Having  determined  on  his  plans,  and  find* 
ing  himself  tolerably  unobserved,  he  took  out  the  second  roll, 
and,  biting  off  a  mouthful,  moved  forward  in  the  rear  of  the 
tumultuous  body. 

By  the  outlet  at  one  corner  of  the  square,  the  multitude 
had  already  entered  the  short  and  narrow  Street  Pescheria 
vecchie^  and  thence,  through  the  crooked  archway,  into  the 
PioMsa  de*  Mercanti,*    Very  few  were  there  who,  in  passing 

•The  Old  Fish  Mmrkrt.  «The  Square  of  the  Merchants. 
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the  niche  which  dividcs,  aboul  the  cenire,  the  terrace  of  the 
edifice  then  called  ihe  College  of  Doclors,  did  not  cast  a 
slight  glance  upwards  al  the  great  statue  that  adorns  ìt — at 
that  serious,  sur!)',  frowning,  morose  counienance  of  Don 
Filippo  II.,  which.  cveti  in  niarhle.  enforces  a  feeling  of  re- 
spcct,  and  seems  ready  lo  say,  '  I  am  herc.  you  rabbie  !  ' 

This  niche  is  now  empty,  by  a  singular  accident.  About 
a  hundrcd  and  seventy  years  after  the  events  we  are  now 
Tclating,  one  morning,  the  head  of  the  statue  that  stood  therc 
was  exdianged,  the  sceptre  was  taken  out  of  his  band,  and  a 
tlagger  placed  thcre  instead,  and  on  his  statue  was  inscribed 
the  namc  of  Marcus  Brutus.  Thus  adorned,  tt  remained.  per- 
baps,  a  couple  of  years;  but,  one  morning.  some  persons  who 
bad  no  sympathies  with  Marcus  Brutus,  and  who  must  evcn 
bave  berne  him  a  secret  grudge,  threw  a  rope  around  the 
statue,  torc  it  down,  and  bestowed  upon  it  a  hundrcd  in- 
juries;  thus  mangled.  and  rcduced  to  a  shapelcss  trunk,  they 
dragged  it  along,  with  a  profuse  accompanìment  of  cpithets, 
througb  the  strcets,  and  when  they  were  well  tired,  threw  it 
— no  one  knows  wbere.  Who  wouid  liavc  forelold  this  to 
Andrea  Biffi,  whcn  he  sculptured  it? 

From  tlie  square  of  the  Mercanti  the  clamorous  multitudc 
tumrd  imo  the  by-street  de'  Fuslagnai,  whenec  they  pouretl 
into  llie  Cordusìo.  Every  one.  inimediatcly  on  entering  the 
tquare.  tumed  iheir  eyes  towards  the  bake-house  that  had 
beco  ìndicated  to  ihem.  But,  instead  of  the  crowd  of  friends 
wbom  they  expected  to  find  already  at  work,  they  saw  only  a 
lew.  irrcsolutety  hovering  about  at  some  distance  from  the 
shop,  which  was  fastened  up,  and  protected  by  armed  men 
at  the  Windows,  who  gave  tokens  of  a  determination  to  de- 
fend  thcmsclvcs  tn  case  of  need.  They,  therefore,  tumed 
badt  and  paused,  to  inform  those  who  were  coming  up.  and 
sec  wbat  course  the  others  wouid  wish  to  takc  ;  some  re- 
tumcd.  or  remained  behind.  Thcre  was  a  general  retreat  and 
detention.  asking  and  answering  of  questions,  a  kind  of  stag- 
oation.  sighs  of  irrcsolution.  then  a  generai  murmur  of  con- 
■aJlatlon.  At  this  moment  an  ill-omened  voice  was  heard  in 
Ihe  midst  of  the  erowd:  '  The  house  of  the  superintcndcnt  of 
pcovislons  is  dose  by;  let  us  go  and  gel  juatice.  and  lay 
si^c  to  it.'    1(  seemed  rather  the  common  rccoltectìon  of  an 
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agreement  already  ccmcludcd,  than  the  acceptance  of  a  ]^ro- 
posal.  'To  the  superintendent's  I  to  the  superintendenf  s  1  * 
was  the  only  cry  that  could  be  heard  The  crowd  moved  f or- 
ward  with  unanimous  fury  towards  the  Street  where  the 
house,  named  at  such  an  ill-f ated  moment,  was  sitoated. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE  unfortunatc  sup«riiitendenl  was  at  this  moment 
dtgesting  a  poor  and  scanly  dinne  r,  unwillingly 
taien  with  a  liltle  siale  bread,  and  awaitìng,  with 
much  suspense,  the  lerminaiìon  ol  this  storm.  far  from 
suspccting  that  it  was  aboul  lo  fall  with  such  violencc  upon 
his  ovm  head.  Some  bencvolcnt  person  prcceded  the  crowd 
ia  orging  haste,  and  entered  the  house  lo  warn  him  of  his 
pressing  danger.  The  servants,  already  attracted  lo  the 
door  by  the  noise,  were  looking  with  much  atarm  up  the 
Street,  in  the  direction  of  ihe  approaching  tumnlt.  Whilc 
lisiGoing  to  the  warntng,  the  vanguard  carne  in  sìght;  ihey 
ran  in  haste  and  tertor  to  ìnform  theìr  master,  and  while 
he  was  deliberatmg  whether  he  should  fly,  and  how  he 
■honld  accomplish  it,  some  one  else  arrived  to  teli  htm  there 
was  no  longer  time  for  flight,  Scarcely  was  there  [ime  for 
tlie  servants  to  secure  the  door.  They,  however,  barred 
and  locked  it,  and  ihen  ran  to  fasfen  ihe  Windows,  as  when 
a  vìolent  storm  is  threatening,  and  the  hail  ts  cxpccted  to 
conte  down  every  moment.  The  increasing  howls  of  the 
people,  falitng  like  a  thunder-clap.  resounded  throiigh  the 
empty  yard;  every  corner  of  the  house  re-echoed  it  :  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  trcmendons  and  mingled  uproar,  were 
heard,  loudly  and  repeatedly,  the  blows  of  sioncs  upon  the 
door. 

*The  super intend cn 1 1  The  tyrant!  The  fellow  who 
WMiId  starve  us  1    Wc'U  bave  him,  dead  or  alive  !  * 

The  poor  man  wandered  from  room  to  room,  pale  and 
afanost  breathless  with  terror,  striking  his  hands  togciher, 
cocnmcnding  htmself  to  Cod,  and  ìmploring  bis  servants  to 
Stand  firm,  and  fìnd  him  some  way  of  making  his  escape. 
But  how,  and  where  ?  He  ascended  to  the  garret,  and  there. 
throBgh  an  aperture  between  the  ceìling  and  the  liles, 
looked  anxtously  ìnto  the  Street,  and  saw  it  swarming  wtlh 
the  enraged  populace;  more  terriBed  than  evcr.  he  then 
wtibdrew  to  seek  the  most  sccurc  and  secret  hidiitg-place  he 
319 
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could  fìnd.  Here  he  crouched  down  and  listened  whether 
the  awful  burst  of  fury  would  ever  subside,  and  the  tumult 
ever  abate;  but  hearing  that  the  uproar  rather  became 
more  savage  and  outrageous,  and  the  blows  against  the 
door  more  rapidly  repeated,  his  heart  sank  wtthin  hixn, 
and  he  hastily  stopped  his  ears.  Then,  as  if  beside  himself, 
gnashing  his  teeth  and  distorting  his  countenance,  he  im- 
petuously  extended  his  arms,  and  shook  his  fìsts,  as  if  he 
would  keep  the  door  secure  in  spite  of  ali  the  pushes  and 
blows.  At  last^  in  absolute  despair,  he  sank  down  upon 
the  fìoor,  and  remained  terrìfìed  and  almost  insensible, 
expecting  his  death. 

Renzo  found  himself  this  time  in  the  thickest  of  the 
confusion,  not  now  carried  there  by  the  throng,  but  by 
his  own  deliberate  will.  At  the  first  proposai  of  blood- 
shedding,  he  felt  his  own  cardie  within  him;  as  to  the 
plundering,  he  had  not  exactly  determined  whether,  in  this 
instance,  it  were  right  or  wrong;  but  the  idea  of  murder 
aroused  in  him  immediate  and  unfeigned  horror.  And  al- 
though,  by  that  fatai  submission  of  excited  minds  to  the  ex- 
cited  affirmations  of  the  many,  he  felt  as  fully  persuaded 
that  the  superintendent  was  an  oppressive  villain,  as  if  he 
had  known,  with  certainty  and  minuteness,  ali  that  the  un- 
happy  man  had  done,  omitted,  and  thought;  yet  he  had  ad- 
vanced  among  the  foremost,  with  a  determined  intention  of 
doing  his  best  to  save  him.  With  this  resolution,  he  had  ar- 
rived  dose  to  the  door  which  was  assailcd  in  a  hundred  ways. 
Some,  with  flints,  were  hammering  at  the  nails  of  the  lock 
to  break  it  open;  others,  with  stakes,  chisels,  and  hammers, 
set  to  work  with  more  method  and  reg^larity.  Others. 
again,  with  sharp  stoncs,  bluntcd  knives,  broken  pieces  of 
iron,  nails,  and  even  their  fìnger-nails,  if  they  had  nothing 
else,  pulled  down  the  plastcr  and  defaced  the  walls,  and 
laboured  hard  to  loosen  the  bricks  by  degrees,  so  as  to  make 
a  breach.  Those  who  could  not  lend  a  band,  encouraged 
the  others  by  their  cries;  but,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
pressure  of  their  persons  they  contributed  to  impede  the 
work  already  considerably  obstructed  by  the  disorderly  con- 
tentions  of  the  workers:  for,  by  the  favour  of  Heavcn,  it 
sometimes  happens  in   evil  undertakings,  as  too  often  in 
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good,  that  the  most  arilent  abettors  e 
greatest  unpediments. 

The  firsl  magistrates  who  had  notice  of  the  Jnsurrection 
immedialtly  seni  off  to  the  cotnmandcr  of  the  casiJe,  which 
th«n  bore  the  name  of  Porta  Giovia,  for  the  assistance  of 
sonte  troops  ;  and  he  quickly  despatched  a  band  of  men. 
Bat  what  with  the  ìnformation,  and  the  orders,  and  the 
assembling.  and  getting  on  their  way,  and  their  march,  the 
troops  did  not  arrive  till  the  house  was  completely  sur- 
rounded  by  an  immense  army  of  besiegers  and  they,  there- 
fore,  halted  at  a  sufficient  distatice  from  it,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  crowd.  The  officer  who  commanded  them  knew  not 
wbat  course  to  pursue.  Here  was  nothing  but  an  asscmbly 
of  idic  and  unarmed  pcople,  of  cvery  age  and  both  sexes. 
Oh  orders  being  given  to  disperse  and  make  way,  they 
rq>!ied  by  a  deep  and  prolonged  murmur  :  but  no  one  movcd. 
To  firc  down  upon  the  crowd  seemed  lo  the  officer  not  only 
a  cruci,  but  a  dangerous.  course,  whìch.  wbilc  ìt  offended 
Ihc  Icss  formidable.  would  irritate  the  more  violenti  bcsides, 
he  had  received  no  such  instmctions.  To  push  through  this 
firs)  assembly,  overthrow  them  right  and  left,  and  go  for- 
ward  to  carry  war  where  Ìt  was  givcn,  would  bave  bcen  the 
best  ;  bat  how  to  succeed  was  the  poinl.  Who  knew  whcther 
the  soldiers  woutd  be  able  to  procecd,  united  and  in  order? 
For  if.  instead  of  breaking  through  the  crowd,  they  should 
be  routed  on  entering.  they  would  be  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  people.  after  having  exasperated  them.  The  irresolu- 
lìon  of  the  commander,  and  the  inactivity  of  the  soldiers, 
appcared,  whether  justly  or  noi,  to  proceed  from  fcar. 
Thosc  who  stood  next  to  them  contented  themselves  with 
looking  them  in  the  face  with  an  air.  as  the  Milanese  say, 
o(  I-don't-carc-for-you  :  thosc  who  stood  a  little  farther  off, 
could  noi  refrain  from  provoking  them,  by  niaking  faces 
at  thetn,  and  by  crics  of  niockery;  farther  on,  few  knew  or 
carcd  who  was  thcre  ;  the  spoilers  conlinued  to  batter  the 
walI.  wilhout  any  othcr  (liought  than  of  succceding  quickly 
in  their  undertakmg;  the  spcctators  ceased  noi  to  animale 
tbcm  with  shouts. 

Ainongst  ihese  appeared  one.  who  was  himself  a  spcctsctc, 
Bn  old  and  haH-starved  man,  who,  roUing  about  two  sunkca 
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and  fìery  eyes;  composing  his  wrinkled  face  to  a  amile  of 
diabolica!  complacency,  and  with  his  hands  raised  above 
his  infamous,  hoary  head,  was  brandishing  in  the  air  a 
hammer,  a  rope,  and  four  large  nails,  with  which  he  said 
he  meant  to  nail  the  vicar  to  the  posts  of  his  own  door,  alive 
as  he  was. 

'  Fie  upon  you  1  for  shame  t  '  burst  forth  f rom  Renzo, 
horrifìed  at  such  words,  and  at  the  sight  of  so  many  faces 
betokening  approbation  of  them;  at  the  same  time  encour- 
aged  by  seeing  others,  who,  although  silent,  betrayed  in  their 
countenances  the  same  horror  that  he  felt.  'For  shame I 
Would  you  talee  the  executioner's  business  out  of  his  band? 
Murder  a  Christian  1  How  can  you  expect  that  God  will 
give  US  food,  if  we  do  such  wicked  things?  He  will  send  us 
thunder-bolts  instead  of  bread  !  ' 

*Ah,  dog  !  traitor  to  his  country  !  '  cried  one  of  those  who 
coufd  bear,  in  the  uproar,  these  sacred  words,  tuming  to 
Renzo,  with  a  diabolical  countenance.  '  Wait,  wait  !  He 
is  a  servant  of  the  superintendcnt's,  dressed  like  a  peasant; 
he  is  a  spy  ;  give  it  him  !  give  it  him  !  '  A  hundred  voices 
echoed  the  cry.  *  What  is  it?  where  is  he?  who  is  he? — A 
servant  of  the  superintendent  ! — A  spy  ! — The  superintendent 
disguised  as  a  peasant,  and  making  his  escape! — Where  is 
he  ?  where  is  he  ?  give  it  him  !  give  it  him  !  ' 

Renzo  bccame  dumb,  shrank  into  a  mere  nothing,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  his  escape;  some  of  his  neighbours 
helped  him  to  conceal  himself,  and,  by  louder  and  different 
cries,  attempted  to  drown  these  adverse  and  homicidal  shouts. 
But  what  was  of  more  use  to  him  than  anything  else,  was  a 
cry  of  *  Make  way,  make  way  !  '  which  was  heard  dose  at 
band  :  *  Make  way  !  bere  is  help  :  make  way  ;  ho,  bey  !  ' 

What  was  it?  It  was  a  long  ladder,  that  some  persons 
were  bringing  to  rear  against  the  house,  so  as  to  gain  an 
entrance  through  one  of  the  Windows.  But  by  great  good 
fortune  this  means,  which  would  bave  rendered  the  thing 
easy,  was  not,  in  itself,  so  easy  of  execution.  The  bearers, 
who  at  each  end,  and  bere  and  there  at  intervals,  supported 
it,  pushed  it  about  and  impeded  by  the  crowd,  reeled  to  and 
fro  like  waves;  one,  with  his  head  between  two  steps  and 
the  sides   resting  on   his   shoulders,  groaned   beneath  the 
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weight,  as  under  a  galling  yoke  ;  anolher  was  separaied  (rom 
bis  bojdcn  by  a  vioicnt  push  ;  the  abandoncd  machine  bruised 
heads.  shoulders.  and  arms:  and  the  rcader  musi  imagine 
the  complajnts  and  murmurs  of  Ihose  who  ihus  suffered. 
Olhers,  raising  the  dead  weìght  with  their  hands.  crcpi  «ndcr- 
nealh  il,  and  carried  il  on  their  backs,  cryìng,  '  It  is  our  tum  ; 
I«l  na  go  r  The  fatai  machine  advancerf  by  bounds  and  ex- 
changes — now  straìghtforward,  now  obhqucly.  Il  carne,  how- 
crer,  in  ttme  to  distraci  and  diverl  ihe  aitcntion  of  Renzo's 
p«r»«utors,  and  he  profited  by  this  confusion  wìlhin  confu- 
sioni creeping  quietly  along  at  first,  and  then  elhowing  his 
way  as  well  as  he  coutd.  he  withdrew  from  the  post  where  he 
foiind  himself  in  such  a  perilous  situation,  with  the  intention 
of  making  the  best  of  his  escape  from  the  tiimtilt,  and  of 
going.  in  real  eamest,  to  find  or  to  wait  for  Father  Bona- 
ventura. 

Ali  on  a  sudden,  a  movemcnt,  begun  at  one  extremily,  ex- 
teiidcd  itself  through  the  crowd,  and  a  cry  was  cchocd  from 
mouth  lo  mouth,  in  chorus  :  '  Ferrer  !  Fcrrer  I  '  Surprise,  ex- 
pressions  of  favour  or  contempi,  Joy  and  anger,  burst  forth 
wherever  the  name  was  heard:  some  echoed  ìt,  some  tried 
to  drown  il;  some  afiìrmed,  some  denied,  some  blessed,  some 
Cimed. 

'Is  Ferrer  bere?— It  isn't  truc,  it  isn't  trucI—Yes.  yes! 
long  live  Ferrer:  he  who  gives  bread  at  a  low  priee! — No, 
no! — He's  bere,  he's  bere,  in  Ws  carriage. — What  is  Ibis 
(etlow  going  IO  do?  Why  does  he  meddlc  in  it?  We  don't 
wani  anybody  !— Ferrer  !  long  live  Ferrer  t  the  friend  of 
poor  peoplc  I  he's  come  to  take  the  supcrintendent  to  prìson. 
—No,  no;  wc  will  gct  jiiatìcc  ourseivcs:  back,  back! — Yes, 
yo  !  Ferrer  I  let  Ferrer  come  !  off  with  the  supcrintendent 
to  prìson  I  ' 

And  everybody,  standing  on  tiploe,  tumcd  lowards  the 
part  where  the  unexpecled  new  arrivai  was  announced.  But 
crcrybody  ri  sin  g,  thcy  saw  ncilher  more  nor  less  than 
i(  ihey  had  ali  remaìned  standing  as  they  were  ;  yet  so  it 
wai:  ali  arose. 

In  faci,  al  ihe  extrcmily  of  the  crowd,  on  the  opposìlc 
liàt  to  where  ihe  soldiers  were  stattoned,  Antonio  Ferrer, 
the  high  chancelloT,  was  approacbing  in  his  carriage  :  feeling 
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conscious,  probably,  that  by  hts  mistakes  and  obstinacy,  he 
was  the  cause,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  occasion,  of  this  outbreak, 
he  now  carne  to  try  and  allay  it,  and  to  avert,  at  least,  the 
most  terrible  and  irreparable  efìfects:  he  carne,  in  short,  to 
employ  worthily  a  popularity  unworthily  acquired. 

In  popular  tumults  there  is  always  a  certain  number  of 
men,  who,  either  from  overheated  passions,  or  from  fanatical 
persuasion,  or  from  wicked  designs,  or  from  an  execrable 
love  of  destruction,  do  ali  they  can  to  push  matters  to  the 
worst  ;  they  propose  or  second  the  most  inhuman  advice,  and 
fan  the  flame  whenever  it  seems  to  be  sinking:  nothing  is 
ever  too  much  for  them,  and  they  wish  for  nothing  so  much 
as  that  the  tumult  should  bave  neither  limits  nor  end.  But, 
by  way  of  counterpoise,  there  is  always  a  certain  number 
of  very  different  men,  who,  perhaps,  with  equa!  ardour  and 
equa!  persevcrance,  are  aiming  at  a  contrary  eff ect  :  some  in- 
fìuenced  by  friendship  or  partiality  for  the  threatened  ob- 
jects;  others,  without  further  impulse  than  that  of  a  pioos 
and  spontaneous  horror  of  bloodshed  and  atrocious  deeds. 
Heaven  blesses  such.  In  each  of  these  two  opposite  parties, 
even  without  antecedent  concert,  conformity  of  inclination 
creates  an  instantaneous  agreement  in  operation.  Those 
who  make  up  the  mass,  and  almost  the  materials  of  the 
tumult  besides,  are  a  mixed  body  of  men,  who,  more  or  less, 
by  infinite  gradations,  hold  to  one  or  the  other  extreme: 
partly  incensed,  partly  knavish,  a  little  inclined  to  a  sort 
of  justice,  according  to  their  idea  of  the  word,  a  little  de- 
sirous  of  witnessing  some  grand  act  of  villainy;  prone  to 
fcrocity  or  compassion,  to  adoration  or  execration,  accord- 
ing as  opportunities  present  themselves  of  indulging  to  the 
full  one  or  other  of  these  sentiments  ;  craving  every  moment 
to  know,  to  believe,  some  gross  absurdity  or  improbability, 
and  longing  to  shout,  applaud,  or  revile  in  somebody's  train. 
*  Long  live,'  and  *  Down  with,'  are  the  words  most  readily 
uttered  ;  and  he  who  has  succeeded  in  persuading  them  that 
such  an  one  does  not  deserve  to  be  quartered,  has  need  of 
very  few  words  to  convince  them  that  he  deserves  to  be 
carried  in  triumph  :  actors,  spectators,  instruments.  obstacles, 
whichever  way  the  wind  blows  ;  ready  even  to  be  silent,  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  one  to  give  them  the  word;  to  desist. 
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irhen  ìnstigators  fail;  lo  disperse,  when  many  concordant 

1  uncontradìcted  voices  have  pronounced,  '  Let  us  go  ;  " 

and  lo  return  lo  iheìr  own  honies,  demanding  of  each  olher — 

What  has  happcned?     Since,  however.  Ibis  body  has,  hencc, 

the  greatcst  power,  nay,  is,  in  fact,  the  power  ìtself;  so, 

each  of  the  two  activc  parties  uses  every  endeavour  to  brìng 

it  to  iis  own  side,  lo  engross  its  scrvices  :  they  are,  as  it  were, 

two  adverse  spiriis,  slruggling  which   shall  get  posscssion 

«f,  and  animate,  this  huge  body.     It  depeiids  upon  which 

ùóe  can  difìftise  a  cry  the  most  api  to  excite  the  passiona, 

and  direct  thcìr  molions  in  favour  of  its  own  schemes;  can 

most  se'Usonably  find  information  which  will  arouse  or  albiy 

ibeir   indignaiion,  and   excile  eilher   theìr    terror  or   their 

hopes:  and  can  givc  the  word,  which,  repeatcd  more  and 

more  vehemently,  will  at  once   express,  attesi,  and  create 

the  vote  of  llie  majority  in  favour  of  one  or  the  olher  party. 

AH  these  remarks  are  intended  as  an  introduclion  lo  the 

mformaiìon    ihat.   in  the  atruggle  of  the  two  parties  who 

Werc  contending  far  the  sufFrages  of  the  poputace  crowded 

I  around  Ihc  house  of  the  super intcndent,  the  appearance  of 

L  Antonio    Ferrer   inMaiilly   gave  a   great   advantage    lo   the 

laorc  moderate  side,  which  had  cvìdenily  becn  kept  in  awe, 

l  ind,  had  the  succour  bcen  a  little  longer  delayed,  would  have 

had  neither  power  nor  scope  for  combat.     This  pcrson  was 

■cceptablc  to  the  mullitude  on  account  of  the  tariff  of  hìa 

own  appointmcnt,   which   had  bcen   so    favourable   lo   pur- 

chasers,  and  also  for  bis  heroic  resistancc  to  every  argu- 

ment  on  the  contrary  side.     Minds  already  thus  biased  were 

now  more  than  ever  captìvated  by  the  bold  confidence  of 

fhc  old  man,  who,  wtthout  guards  or  retìnue,  venturcd  thus 

■  to  Mtk  and  confront  an  angry  and  ungovemed  mullitude. 

■Tbe  announcement  also  thai  he  carne  to  take  the  superin- 

lleadent  prìsoiicr  pi^duced  a  wondcrful  efTect:  so  that  the 

Bfttry  cntertained  lowards  the  unfortunate  man,  which  wnuld 

Kklw   ''*"i    renilercd    tnorc   violent,    whoever  had   come  to 

■loppose  it  without  making  any  concessioni,  wns  now.  wtlh 

fòli  promise    of   sattsfaclìun.  and,   to  use  a    Milanese   cx- 

ukin.  with  this  bone  in  thcir  mouih,  a  little  allayed,  and 

Way    for  othcr   and    far   diffcrcnt   sciitiments  which 

i  ihc  mind»  ni  ihe  greaier  part  of  (he  crowd. 
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The  favourers  of  peace,  having  recovered  their  breath» 
seconded  Ferrer  in  a  hundred  ways  :  those  who  were  next  to 
hitn,  by  exciting  and  re-exciting  the  cries  of  general  ap- 
plause  by  their  own,  and  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to 
repulse  the  people  so  as  to  make  a  clear  passage  for  the 
carriage;  the  others,  by  applauding,  repeating,  and  spread- 
ing  bis  words,  or  what  appeared  to  them  the  best  he  could 
utter  by  silencing  the  furious  and  obstinate,  and  tuming 
against  them  the  new  passions  of  the  fickle  assembly.  '  Who 
is  there  that  won't  say,  "Long  live  Ferrer?"  Don't  you 
wish  bread  to  be  sold  cheap,  eh?  They  are  ali  rascals  who 
don't  wish  for  justice  like  Christians:  they  want  to  màkò 
as  much  noise  as  they  can,  to  let  the  vicar  escape.  To 
prison  with  the  vicar!  Long  live  Ferrer!  Make  room  for 
Ferrer  I  '  As  those  who  talked  in  this  strain  continued  to 
increase,  the  courage  of  the  opposite  party  rapidly  cooled, 
so  that  the  former  proceeded  from  repritnands  so  far  as  to 
lay  hands  upon  the  demolishers,  to  repulse  them,  and  even 
to  snatch  the  weapons  from  their  grasp.  These  grumbled, 
threatened,  and  endeavoured  to  regain  their  implementa; 
but  the  cause  of  blood  had  given  way,  and  the  predominating 
cries  were — '  Prison  !  Justice  !  Ferrer  !  '  After  a  little 
struggle,  they  were  driven  back:  the  others  possessed  them- 
selves  of  the  door,  both  to  defend  it  from  further  assaults, 
and  to  secure  access  for  Ferrer;  and  some  of  them,  calling 
to  those  within  (apertures  for  such  a  purpose  were  not 
wanting)  informed  them  of  the  assistance  that  had  arrived, 
and  bid  them  get  the  superintendent  ready,  'to  go  directly 
.  .  .  to  prison,  ehem,  do  you  bear  !  ' 

'  Is  this  the  Ferrer  who  helps  to  make  out  proclamations  ?  ' 
demanded  our  friend,  Renzo,  of  a  new  neighbour,  remem- 
bering  the  Vidit  Ferrer  that  the  doctor  had  pointed  out  to 
him  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  edicts,  and  which  he  had 
resounded  so  perseveringly  in  bis  ears. 

*  Yes  ;  the  high  chancellor,'  was  the  reply. 

*  He  is  a  worthy  man,  isn't  he  ?  ' 

'  More  than  that  !  it  is  he  who  fixed  bread  at  a  low  price  ; 
and  they  wouldn't  bave  it  so  ;  and  now  he  is  come  to  take 
the  superintendent  prisoner,  who  has  not  dealt  justice  to  us.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Renzo  was  instantly  for 
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Ferrer.  He  wished  to  gel  a  sight  of  him  directly,  but  this 
was  DO  easy  mattcr;  yet,  with  the  hcip  of  siindry  breastìngs 
uid  elbowings,  like  a  Ime  Alpine,  he  succceded  in  forcing  a 
passai  and  reaching  the  foremost  ranks  ncxc  lo  the  side 
of  the  carrtage. 

The  vebicle  had  proceeded  a  little  way  tnto  the  crowd, 
and  was  ai  this  moment  at  a  stand-stili,  by  one  of  those 
inevìlable  impediments  so  frequent  in  a  journey  of  ihis 
■OR.  The  aged  Ferrer  presented  himself  now  at  one  win- 
dow  of  the  carriage,  now  at  another  with  a  couotenence 
iuU  of  humilily,  affability,  and  benevolence — a  countenancc 
which  he  had  al  way  s  reserved.  perchance  he  should  e  ver 
have  an  iaterview  with  Don  Filippo  IV.  ;  but  he  was  com- 
pelled  to  display  il  also  on  this  occasion.  He  talked  too; 
but  the  noise  and  murmur  of  so  many  voices.  and  the  Long 
litvs  which  nere  addressed  to  hini,  allowed  only  few  of  his 
words  to  be  heard.  He  therefore  had  recourse  to  gestures. 
now  laying  his  fingers  on  his  lips  io  rcceive  a  kiss,  which 
his  hands.  on  quickly  cxtcnding  them.  dìstributed  rìght  and 
left,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  thanks  for  these  public 
dcmonsirations  of  kindness;  now  spreading  them  and  wav- 
ing  them  slowly  outside  the  windows  to  beg  a  little  room; 
now  politely  lowering  them  to  request  a  momcnt's  silence. 
When  he  had  partly  succeeded  in  obtaining  it,  the  nearesl 
to  the  carriage  heard  and  repeatcd  his  words:  '  Bread,  abun- 
dance:  I  come  to  givc  yoii  justice;  a  little  room,  if  you 
pJease.'  Thcn  overcome.  and,  as  it  were,  smothered  wiih 
the  bu2»ng  of  so  many  voices,  the  sight  of  so  many  crowded 
faces.  and  the  consciousness  of  so  many  eyes  fixcd  upon 
him,  he  drew  back  for  a  moment,  puffed  out  his  cheeks,  sent 
fòrth  a  long-drawn  breath,  and  said  to  himself,  Por  mi  vida, 
gtu  de  genie  r' 

'  Long  live  Ferrer  I  Don't  be  af  raid.  You  are  a  worthy 
man.     Bread.  bread  !  ' 

'Ves:  bread,  bread.'  repHed  Ferrer;  'abundanct;  I 
promise  you,'  and  he  laìd  his  band  on  his  heart.  '  A  little 
TOOfD.'  addcd  he,  in  his  loudest  voice:  '  I  am  coming  to  take 
hbn  to  prìson,  and  give  him  just  punishment:'  continuing, 
in  an  tinder-tone,  '  *i  està  cutpablt."    Then  bending  forward 

■Dpon  ID7  titc,  wbit  ■  cDwird:  •  If  be  bc  tniltr. 
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towards  the  coachtnan,  he  said,  hastily,  *  Adelante,  Fedro, 
si  puedes/* 

The  driver  himself  also  smiled  with  gracious  condescen- 
sion  on  the  multitudes,  as  if  he  were  some  great  personage  ; 
and,  with  inefifable  politeness,  waved  his  whip  slowly  to  the 
right  and  left,  to  beg  his  incommodious  neighbours  to  re- 
strain  themselves,  and  retire  a  little  on  either  side.  '  Be 
good  enough,  gentlemen/  said  he,  at  last,  'to  make  a  little 
room,  a  very  little;  just  enough  to  let  us  pass.' 

The  most  active  and  benevolent  now  exerted  themselves 
to  make  the  passage  so  courteously  requested;  some 
before  the  horses  made  the  people  retire  by  civil  words,  by 
putting  their  hands  on  their  breasts,  and  by  sundry  gentle 
pushes  :  '  There,  there,  a  little  room,  gentlemen.'  Others 
pursued  the  same  pian  at  the  sides  of  the  carriage,  so  that 
it  might  proceed  without  crushing  toes,  or  infringing  upon 
mustachios;  for.  besides  in  jury  to  others,  these  accidents 
would  expose  the  reputation  of  Antonio  Ferrer  to  great 
risk. 

After  having  stood  a  few  moments  admiring  the  behaviour 
of  the  old  man,  who,  though  agitated  by  perplexity  and 
overcome  with  fatigue,  was  yet  animated  with  solicitude, 
and  adomed,  so  to  say,  with  the  hope  of  rescuing  a  fellow- 
creature  from  mortai  anguish,  Renzo  but  aside  every  thought 
of  going  away,  and  resolved  to  lend  a  band  to  Ferrer,  and 
not  to  leave  him  until  he  had  obtained  his  purpose.  No 
sooner  said  than  done  ;  he  joined  with  the  rest  in  endeavour- 
ing  to  clear  a  passage,  and  certainly  was  not  among  the  least 
efficient.  A  space  was  cleared  :  *  Now  come  forward,'  said 
more  than  one  to  the  coachman,  retiring  or  going  before 
to  make  room  further  on.  'Adelante,  presto,  con  juicio.'* 
said  his  master,  and  the  carriage  moved  on.  Ferrer,  in  the 
midst  of  salutations  which  he  lavished  at  random  on  the 
multitude,  retumed  many  particular  acknowledgments  with 
a  smile  of  marked  notice,  to  those  who  he  saw  interest- 
ing  themselves  for  him;  and  of  these  smiles  more  than 
one  fell  to  Renzo's  share,  who  indeed  merited  them,  and 
rendered  more  assistance  to  the  high  chancellor  that  day 
than  the  bravest  of  his  secretaries  could  bave  done.    The 

*Go  on,  Peter,  if  yoa  can.  *  Forward,  quickly,  bttt  carefnlly. 
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young  mountaineer,  delighted  with  these  marks  of  dìstìnc- 
Uon.  almost  fancìed  he  had  mad«  acquamtance  with  Antonio 
FetTcr. 

The  carriagc,  once  more  on  its  way,  conlinued  to  advance, 
more  or  less  slowly,  and  noi  without  some  fnnhcr  trifling 
dclays.  The  distance  to  be  traversed  was  not  perhaps  above 
a  stORc's  throw;  but  with  respect  lo  the  lime  it  occupied,  ìt 
nitght  have  appeared  a  little  joumey  even  to  one  who  was 
not  in  sudi  urgent  haste  as  Ferrer.  The  crowds  moved 
onward,  before,  behind,  and  on  each  side  of  the  carrìage. 
Itke  the  mìghty  billows  around  a  vcssel  advancing  Ihrough 
the  midst  of  a  storni.  The  noise  was  more  shrill,  more  dis- 
cordant.  more  stunning,  even  than  the  whistling  and  howting 
of  »  storm  itself.  Ferrer,  looking  out  first  at  one  side  and 
(ben  at  the  other,  beckoning  and  making  ali  sorts  of  gestures 
lo  the  people,  endeavoured  to  catch  something  to  which  he 
mighl  accommodaie  his  replies  ;  he  iried  as  well  as  he  couid 
to  hold  a  little  dìalogue  with  this  crowd  of  friends;  bui  it 
was  a  difficult  task,  the  most  difficult.  perhaps,  ihat  he  had 
yet  met  with  durtng  so  many  years  of  his  high  chancellor- 
ahip.  From  time  to  time,  however,  a  single  word,  or  occa- 
si on  al  ly  some  bfoken  seni  enee,  rcpeated  by  a  group  in  bis 
passage,  raadc  itself  heard,  as  the  report  of  a  large  squib  is- 
beard  above  the  conlinued  crackling  and  whìzzing  of  a  dis- 
play of  fifcworks,  Now  cndeavouring  to  give  a  satìsfactory 
answer  to  these  crìes,  now  loudly  ejaculating  the  words  that 
he  knew  would  bc  most  acceptable.  or  that  some  instant 
ncccssily  seemed  to  require,  he,  too.  continued  to  talk  the 
whnie  way.  '  Ycs,  gentlcmen  ;  bread,  abundance — I  wìll  con- 
duci him  to  prison:  he  shall  be  piinished — si  està  culfable. 
Ycs.yes:  I  will  command:  breadatalowprice.  A  si  es.  .  .  . 
So  it  is,  I  mcan  to  say  ;  the  King  our  master  would  not  wish 
RUch  faithfut  subjccts  to  suffcr  from  hunger.  0x1  oxi 
guardaos:  take  care  we  do  not  hurt  you.  gcntlemen.  Fedro, 
adf ionie,  con  juicio.  Plenty.  plcnty!  A  little  room.  for 
pily'»  sake.  Bread,  bread.  To  prtson,  to  prison.  What?' 
ttttfn  demandcd  he  of  one  who  had  thrnst  half  his  body 
tlirough  the  window  lo  shoiit  in  his  ear  some  advice  or 
petition  or  appisusc,  or  whatcvcr  ìt  might  be,  But  he, 
wllhout  having  time  lo  bear  the  '  what  ?  '  was  forcìbly  puUcd 
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back  by  one  who  saw  him  on  the  point  of  being  run  over 
by  the  wheels.  With  such  speeches  and  replies,  amongst 
incessant  acclamations,  and  some  few  grumbles  of  opposi- 
tion,  which  were  distinguishable  bere  and  there,  but  were 
quickly  silenced,  Ferrer  at  last  reached  the  house,  principally 
by  the  aid  of  these  good  auxiliaries. 

The  rest,  who,  as  we  bave  before  related,  were  already 
bere  with  the  same  good  intentions,  had  in  the  mean  while 
laboured  to  make  and  maintain  a  clear  space.  They  begged, 
exhorted,  threatened;  and  stamping,  trampling,  and  pacing 
up  and  down,  with  that  increased  ardour  and  renewed 
strength  which  the  near  approach  of  a  desired  result  usually 
excites,  had  succeeded  in  dividing  the  crowd  into  two,  and 
then  in  repressing  the  two  parties,  so  that  when  the  carriage 
stopped  before  the  door,  there  was  left  between  it  and  the 
house  a  small  empty  space.  Renzo,  who,  by  acting  a  little 
both  as  a  scout  and  guide,  had  arrived  with  the  carriage, 
managed  to  place  himself  in  one  óf  the  two  frontiera  of 
worthy  people,  who  served  at  once  both  as  wings  to  the 
carriage,  and  as  a  rampart  to  the  too  eager  crowd  of  gazing 
by-standers.  And  helping  to  restrain  one  of  these  with  his 
own  power  fui  shoulders,  he  was  also  conveniently  placed 
for  seeing. 

Ferrer  drew  a  long  deep  breath  on  perceiving  this  small 
open  space,  and  the  door  stili  shut.  '  Shut,'  bere  means  not 
open;  for,  as  to  the  rest,  the  hinges  were  almost  wrenched 
out  of  the  pillars  ;  the  door-posts  shivered  to  pieces,  crushed, 
forced,  and  dissevered;  and  through  a  large  hole  in  the  door 
might  be  seen  a  piece  of  a  chain,  twisted,  bent,  and  almost 
broken  in  two,  which,  if  we  may  say  so,  stili  held  them 
together.  Some  kind-hearted  person  had  placed  himself  at 
this  opening  to  cali  to  those  within  ;  another  ran  to  let  down 
the  steps  of  the  carriage:  the  old  man  rose,  put  out  his 
head,  and  laying  his  right  band  on  the  arm  of  this  worthy 
assistant,  came  out  and  stood  on  the  top  step. 

The  crowd  on  each  side  stretched  themselves  up  to  see  him  : 
a  thousand  f aces,  a  thousand  beards  pressed  f orward  ;  and  the 
general  curiosity  and  attention  produced  a  moment  of  general 
silence.  Ferrer,  standing  for  that  moment  on  the  step,  cast  a 
glance  around,  saluted  the  people  with  a  bow,  as  if  from  a 
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ina  Uying  hJs  left  band  on  hìs  heart,  cried:  '  Bread 
uh]  justice  ;'  then  bold,  uprìght,  and  in  bis  robes,  he  descended 
amidst  acclamations  which  rent  the  skìes. 

Those  wìthin  had,  in  the  mean  whìle,  opcned  the  door,  or, 
lo  speak  more  correclly.  had  finìshed  the  work  oi  wresting  out 
the  diain,  together  with  the  already  more  than  half-loosened 
Staples.  They  made  an  opening,  to  admit  so  ardently-desired 
a  guest,  taking,  however,  great  care  to  lìmit  the  aperture  lo  a 
space  that  his  persoti  wouid  occupy.  '  Quick,  quick.'  said  he  : 
'  opta  it  widc,  and  let  me  in  :  and  you,  like  brave  fellows.  keep 
h»ck  the  people  ;  don't  let  them  foliow  me,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! 
Make  ready  a  passage,  for  by  and  by  ...  Eh  1  eh  I  gentlemen, 
one  mottienl,'  said  he  to  those  wiihin:  'sottly  with  this  door. 
let  me  pass  :  oh  !  my  ribs  ;  take  care  of  my  ribs.  Shul  it  now  : 
no,  eh  !  eh  I  my  gown.  my  gown  !  '  It  wouId  bave  remained 
caugbl  in  the  door,  if  Ferrer  had  not  dexterously  withdrawn 
the  train,  which  disappeared  from  the  outside  like  the  tail  of 
a  snake  that  slìps  into  a  hiding-place  whcn  pursued. 

The  door  pushed  to,  and  closed  as  it  best  could  he,  was  then 
propped  up  wilb  bars  wìthin.  Outside.  those  who  constìtuted 
tfacmselves  Ferrer's  body-guard  labourcd  with  shoulders, 
arms,  and  cries,  lo  kecp  the  space  clear,  praying  from  the 
botlom  of  their  bearts  thai  he  would  be  expeditious, 

'  Bc  quick,  be  quìck,'  said  he,  also,  as  be  stood  wìthin  the 
portico,  to  the  servants  who  had  gaihered  round  him,  and 
who,  alinosi  out  of  breath,  were  exclaimìng:  'Blessings  on 
you  !  ah,  yoiir  Exccllency  !  oh,  your  Excellency  !  uh,  your 
Excellency  !  ' 

'  Quick,  quick,'  repeated  Ferrer  ;  '  where  is  thìs  poor  man  ?  ' 

The  supertntendent  carne  down-stairs,  half  dragged  along, 
and  half  earried  by  his  servants,  as  whìte  as  a  sheet,  When 
he  saw  his  kind  helper,  he  once  more  breatbcd  frecly;  bis 
pulse  agaìn  beat,  a  little  life  relurned  ìnto  his  limbs,  and  a 
little  colour  into  his  cheeks:  he  hastened  towards  Ferrer,  say- 
ing,  'I  am  iD  the  hands  of  God  and  your  Excellency.  But 
how  sball  we  get  out  of  this  house?  It  is  surrounded  by  the 
mob,  who  desire  my  deaih.' 

'  yenga  co»  mìgo  usUd.'  and  be  of  good  courage:  my  car- 

riagc  b  outside  ;  «juìck,  quick  t  '    And  laking  his  band,  he  leti 

*  Conte  «Ith  BC,  lic. 
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him  towards  the  door,  doing  his  best  to  encourage  him: 
but  in  his  heart  thinking,  Aqui  està  et  busillis!  Bios  nos 
valga!* 

The  door  opéned  ;  Ferrer  led  the  way,  followed  by  his  com- 
panion,  who,  creeping  aìong,  clung  to  the  toga  of  his  deliv- 
erer,  like  a  little  child  to  its  mother's  gown.  Those  who  had 
kept  the  space  clear,  now  raised  their  hands  and  hats  so  as  to 
forni  a  kind  of  net  or  cloud  to  screen  the  superintendent  from 
the  perìlous  gaze  of  the  populace,  and  allow  him  to  enter  the 
carriage,  where  he  concealed  himself,  by  crouching  in  a  cor- 
ner. Ferrer  then  got  in,  and  the  door  was  shut.  The  people 
knew  or  guessed  what  had  happened,  and  sent  forth  a  con- 
fused  shout  of  applauses  and  imprecations. 

It  may  seem  that  the  most  difficult  and  hazardous  part  of 
the  journey  stili  remained  to  be  performed;  but  the  public 
desire  of  letting  the  superintendent  be  carried  to  prison,  was 
sufficiently  evident  ;  and  during  the  stay  of  the  chancellor  in 
the  house,  many  of  those  who  had  facilitated  his  arrivai  had 
so  busied  themselves  in  preparing  and  maintaining  a  passage 
through  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  that  on  its  return  the  carriage 
could  proceed  at  a  quicker  pace,  and  without  f urther  delays. 
As  fast  as  it  advanced,  the  two  crowds,  repelled  on  both  sides, 
{eli  back  and  mingled  again  behind  it. 

As  soon  as  Ferrer  had  seated  himself,  he  bent  down,  and 
advised  the  vicar  to  keep  himself  well  concealed  in  the 
corner,  and  not  show  himself  for  Heaven's  sake;  but  there 
was  no  necessity  for  this  warning.  He,  on  the  contrary,  was 
obliged  to  display  himself  at  the  window,  to  attract  and 
engagé  the  attention  of  the  multi tude  :  and  through  the  whole 
course  of  this  drive  he  was  occupied,  as  before,  in  making, 
to  his  changeable  audience,  the  most  lengthened  and  most 
unconnected  harangue  that  ever  was  uttered  ;  only  interrupt- 
ing  it  occasionally  with  some  Spanish  word  or  two,  which 
he  tumed  to  whisper  hastily  in  the  ear  of  his  squatting  com- 
panion.  '  Yes,  gentlemen,  bread  and  justice.  To  the  castle, 
to  prison,  under  my  guard.  Thank  you,  thank  you  ;  a  thou- 
sand  thanks.  No,  no  ;  he  shall  not  escape  !  Por  ablandarlos!' 
It  is  too  just;  we  will  examine,  we  will  see.  I  also  wish  you 
well,  gentlemen.    A  severe  punishment.    Esto  lo  digo  por  su 

*  Here  U  the  difficult  point     God  help  usi       '  It  it  to  coax  them. 
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bifn.'  A  just  lariff,  a  fair  limit,  and  punishment  to  those 
who  would  Slarve  you.  Stand  aside,  I  beg  of  you. — Yes,  yes, 
t  am  an  honest  man,  a  friend  of  the  people.  He  shal)  be 
punished.  It  is  true,  he  is  a  roguc,  a  rascal.  Perdane 
mledl"  It  wìll  go  HI  wìlh  him,  it  will  go  ili  with  hini  .  .  . 
Si  està  culpable."  Yes,  yes  ;  we  will  make  tiie  bakers  plough 
Straightfofward.  Long  live  the  kìng,  and  tlie  good  Milanese, 
his  most  faithful  subjccts!  It  is  bad,  very  bad.  Animo; 
rtlamos  ya  quasi  afucra.'  " 

They  had,  in  fact,  travcrscd  the  thickest  part  o(  the  crowd, 
and  were  now  just  on  the  point  of  tssuing  imo  the  open 
slrcet.  Hcrc  Fcrrer,  as  he  began  to  givc  his  lungs  a  little 
rest,  ni  et  his  tardy  allies,  those  Spani  sh  soldiers,  who. 
lowards  the  end,  had  noi  been  quite  useless,  since,  supportcd 
and  directed  by  some  citizen,  they  had  assistcd  to  disperse 
a  few  of  the  mob  in  quict.  and  lo  keep  open  a  passage  for 
lh«  final  exit.  On  the  arrivai  of  the  carriage,  they  madc  way 
and  preseitied  arnis  to  the  high  chancellor,  who  returned  the 
adinowledgment  by  a  bow  to  the  right  and  left;  and  to  the 
officeT  who  approachcd  ncarer  to  salute  him,  he  saìd,  accom- 
panying  the  words  with  a  wave  of  his  right  hand  'Beso  d 
msted  las  tnanos:'"  which  the  oflicer  look  for  what  it  really 
meant — Vou  bave  given  me  fine  assistance!  In  rcpiy,  he 
madc  anoiher  low  bow,  and  shrugged  his  shouiders.  It 
woitld  have  been  appropriale  enough  to  add.  Cedanl  arma 
toga,  but  Ferrer  was  not  at  thal  moment  in  a  humour  fnr 
qnoiatìons;  and  had  he  been,  his  words  would  have  been 
wasted  on  the  wtnds,  for  the  officer  did  not  undcrsland  Latin. 

Pedro  regained  his  ancicnt  splrit  in  passing  between  thesc 
iwo  filcs  of  puppets  and  ihcse  muskets  so  rcspectfully  ele- 
vaied.  Having  recovered  from  his  conslemation,  he  renicm- 
bcrcd  who  he  was,  and  whnm  he  was  driving;  and  shoulìng 
'  Ohey  !  ohcy  !  '  without  the  addìlion  of  olher  compi ì menta r^- 
tpecchea  to  the  mob,  now  sufficienily  reduced  in  numbcr  to 
allnw  of  his  venturing  on  such  treatment,  he  whipped  on  hi» 
horses,  and  took  the  road  towards  the  castlc. 

'Levtmlese.   levantesc;   eslamos  afuera,"*   saìd    Fcrrer   lo 

•II.»   Ih»   for  ycmr   «ood.         •  Eicuk  me.  iir,         »  H  he  b«  guilty. 
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the  superintendent,  who,  reassured  by  the  cessation  of  the 
crìes,  by  the  rapid  tnotion  of  the  carria^,  and  by  these 
words,  uncovered  and  stretched  himself,  rose,  and  recor- 
ering  himself  a  little,  began  to  overwhelm  bis  liberator  with 
thanks.  Ferrer,  after  having  condoled  with  him  on  bis 
perìlous  situation,  and  congratulated  him  on  bis  safety,  ex- 
daimed,  running  the  palm  of  bis  band  over  bis  bald  paté, 
'Ah,  que  dirà  de  esto  su  Excelencia^^  wbo  is  already  beside 
himself,  for  this  cursed  Casale,  that  won't  surrender?  Que 
dirà  el  Conde  Duque,^  wbo  starts  with  fear  if  a  leaf  makes 
more  noise  than  usuai  ?  Que  dirà  el  Rey  nuestro  seHor,^  wbo 
will  be  sure  to  bear  something  of  a  great  tumult?  And  when 
will  it  be  over?    Dios  Io  sabe}'' 

'Ah  !  as  to  myself,  I  will  meddle  no  more  in  the  business,' 
said  the  superintendent :  'I  wash  my  hands  of  it;  I  restgn 
my  office  into  your  Excellency's  hands,  and  will  go  and  live 
in  a  cave,  or  on  a  mountain,  like  a  hermit,  far,  far  away 
from  this  inbuman  rabbie/ 

'Usted  will  do  what  is  best  por  el  servicio  de  su  Magestad^ 
gravdy  replied  the  chancellor. 

'His  Majesty  does  not  desire  my  deatb,'  answered  the 
superintendent.  '  In  a  cave,  in  a  cave,  far  from  these  people.' 
What  foUowed  afterwards  upon  this  proposai  is  not  recorded 
by  our  author,  wbo,  after  accompanying  the  poor  man  to  the 
castle,  makes  no  further  mention  of  bis  proceedings. 


i«  What  will  his  Exce!lencv  mv  of  this?  »  What  will  the  Count  Duke 

IT?  *«What  will  the  Kins  our  master  say?  ''God  knowa. 

>*  Yott  will  do,  tir,  what  is  beat  for  the  aenrioe  of  his  Majeaty. 


CHARTER    XIV 

THE  crowd  that  was  left  behìnd  beg%n  to  disperse, 
and  to  branch  off  to  the  fighi  and  Icft  a!ong  the  dif- 
ferent  streets.  One  went  home  lo  atlend  to  his 
business  ;  anolher  departed  that  he  might  breathe  the  fresh 
air  in  a  Utile  liberty,  after  so  many  hours  ot  crowded  con- 
ftnetnent;  while  a  ùiird  set  off  in  search  of  acquaintances, 
with  whom  he  might  have  a  little  chat  about  the  doings  of 
tbe  day.  The  sarae  dispersion  was  going  on  al  the  other 
end  of  the  Street,  where  the  crowd  was  sufficiently  thinned 
lo  altow  the  troop  of  Spaniards  to  advaiice.  and  approach 
the  superi ntendenfs  house,  withoul  having  to  fight  thcir  way. 
Around  ihis.  the  dregs,  so  lo  say,  of  the  insurgents  wcre  stili 
congregaled^ — ^  handful  of  ra»cals  who,  discontented  with 
90  qtiiet  and  impcrfect  a  termination  to  such  great  prepara- 
(ions,  grumbled.  curscd,  and  consuitcd,  to  entourage  them- 
sclvcs  in  secking  tf  somelhing  further  might  noi  be  under- 
Uken;  and,  by  way  of  espcrimeni,  began  beaiing  and 
pounding  al  the  un  fortunate  door,  which  had  been  again 
barred  and  propped  up  wilhin.  On  the  arrivai  of  tlie  troop. 
ihese,  without  previous  consultation,  bui  with  a  unanimoiis 
resolniinn,  moved  ofF,  and  departed  by  the  opposite  side, 
Icaving  the  post  free  to  the  soldiers.  who  look  possession 
of  it,  and  encamped  as  a  guard  to  the  house  and  Street.  Bui 
the  neighbouring  streets  and  squares  wcre  siiti  full  of  scat- 
tered  groups:  where  two  or  thrce  were  standing,  three,  four, 
twenty  others  wouid  stop;  some  wouM  depart,  others  arrive: 
it  was  like  those  Hltle  straggling  clouds  that  sometimes  re- 
main  scattered  and  shifting  over  the  aiurc  sky  after  a  storm, 
and  make  one  say.  on  looking  upwards,  The  weaiher  is 
□Ot  seltlcd  yet.  There  was  heard  a  confused  and  varying 
sound  of  voiccsr  one  was  relating  with  much  energy  the 
partìcular  incidents  he  had  witnessed  ;  anolher  recountcd 
whai  he  himsclf  had  done;  anolher  congratulatcd  his  neigh- 
bonrs  on  this  peaceable  termination.  applauded  Ferrcr.  and 
prognostica ted  dire  cvils  about  to  fall  on  the  superinlendent  ; 
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others  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  asserted  that  no  harm  would 
be  done  him,  because  a  wolf  does  not  prey  upon  a  wolf; 
while  others  more  angrily  murmured  because  things  had  not 
been  managed  properly — said  that  it  was  ali  a  hoax,  and 
that  they  were  fools  to  bave  made  such  a  hubbub,  only  to 
allow  themselves,  after  ali,  to  be  cozened  in  this  manner. 

Meanwhile,  the  sun  had  set,  and  twilight  spread  its  uni- 
form  sombreness  over  ali  objects.  Many,  wearìed  with  the 
exertions  of  the  day,  and  tired  of  gossiping  in  the  dark,  re- 
turned  to  their  respective  homes.  Our  youth/  after  having 
assisted  the  progress  of  the  carriage  so  long  as  there  was 
need  of  assistance,  and  having  followed  it  even  between  the 
two  fìles  of  soldiers,  as  in  triumph,  was  satisfied  when  he 
saw  it  rolling  along,  uninterruptedly,  out  of  danger;  and 
accompanying  the  crowd  a  little  way,  he  soon  deserted  it  by 
the  first  outlet,  that  he  might  breathe  a  little  fresh  air  in 
quiet  After  taking  a  few  steps  at  large,  in  the  midst  of 
much  agitation  from  so  many  new  scenes,  so  many  passions, 
and  so  many  recent  and  confused  remembrances,  he  began 
to  feel  bis  need  both  of  food  and  rest;  and  kept  looking  up 
from  side  to  side,  in  hopes  of  seeing  a  sign  of  some  inn,  since 
it  was  too  late  to  go  to  the  convent.  As  he  thus  proceeded, 
gazing  upwards,  he  suddenly  lit  upon  a  group  of  gossips; 
and  stopping  to  listen,  he  heard  them,  as  they  talked,  making 
conjectures,  proposals,  and  designs  for  the  morrow.  After 
listening  a  moment  or  two,  he  could  not  resist  putting  in 
bis  word,  thinking  that  he  who  had  done  so  much  might, 
without  presumption,  join  a  little  in  the  conversation.  Per- 
suaded,  from  what  he  had  seen  during  the  day,  that  to 
accomplish  anything,  it  was  only  necessary  to  suggest  it  to 
the  populace,  '  My  good  sirs,'  cried  he,  by  way  of  exordium  : 
'  may  I,  too,  give  my  poor  opinion  ?  My  poor  opinion  is 
this:  that  there  are  other  iniquities  besides  this  of  bread. 
Now  we've  seen  plain  enough  to-day  that  we  can  get  justice 
by  making  ourselves  felt  Then  let  us  proceed  until  ali 
these  grievances  are  cured,  that  the  world  may  move  for- 
ward  in  a  little  more  Christian  fashion.  Isn't  it  tnie,  gentle- 
men,  that  there*s  a  set  of  tyrants  who  set  at  nought  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  search  out  poor  people,  (who  don*t 
trouble  their  heads  about  them,)    just  to  do   them   every 
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tnìschief  they  can:  and  yet  they're  always  in  the  rìght? 
Nay,  wbeD  Ihey've  been  acting  the  rascal  more  than  usuai, 
Iheo  hold  iheir  heads  higher  than  at  oUier  times?  Yes,  and 
even  MÌIan  has  ìts  share  oC  them.' 

'  Too  many.'  said  a  voice. 

•  So  I  say/  rcjoined  Renzo  :  '  the  accounts  of  them  have 
already  reached  our  ears.  And.  besìdes,  tbe  thiiig  apeaks 
for  its«!f.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instancc,  that  ooe  of  those 
I  am  talking  about  should  have  one  (oot  outside  and  one 
in  Uilan:  if  he's  a  devil  there,  he  won't  he  an  angel  herc, 
I  faacy.  Yet  just  teli  me,  sirs,  whether  you've  ever  aeen 
one  of  these  men  behind  the  gratìng  1  And  the  worst  of  it 
Ì5  (and  this  I  can  affino  wìth  certainty),  there  are  prodaroa. 
tions  in  plenty  publìshed,  to  punìsh  them;  and  those  not 
pFOClamations  without  meaning,  but  well  drawn  out  ;  you 
can't  lind  anything  better  done:  there  are  ali  sorts  of  vil- 
laiùes  clearly  nientioned,  exactly  as  they  happen,  and  to  each 
ooe  ils  propcr  punishment.  It  says  :  "  Whoever  it  tnay  be, 
ignoble  or  plebeians,"  and  what  not  besidea.  New,  just  go 
and  ask  doctors,  scribes.  and  pharisees,  to  sec  juslìcc  donc 
to  you,  aa  the  proclamatìon  warrants,  and  they  will  give  you 
U  much  ear  35  the  Pope  does  to  vagaboiids  :  ìt's  enough  to 
make  any  honest  fcllow  tuni  desperate.  Il  is  plain  enough, 
then,  ihat  rhe  king.  and  those  who  command  under  hìm, 
are  desìrous  that  knaves  should  bc  duly  punished;  but 
nothtng  ia  done  because  there  is  some  league  betw«en  them. 
We,  thcrefore,  ought  to  break  it  ;  we  should  go  10-morrow 
moming  to  Ferrer,  who  is  a  worthy  man,  and  a  tractable 
signor;  we  saw  to-day  how  giad  he  was  to  be  amongst  the 
poor  people,  and  how  he  tried  to  bear  what  was  said  to  htm, 
and  answered  with  such  condescension.  We  should  go  to 
Ferrer,  and  teli  him  how  things  stand;  and  I,  for  my  pan, 
can  IcU  him  some  fine  doings  ;  for  I  eaw  with  my  own  eyes 
a  proclamatìon  with  ever  so  many  arms  at  the  top,  whìch 
had  been  made  by  three  of  the  rulers,  for  there  was  the  name 
of  adi  of  them  printed  plain  below.  and  one  of  thcsc  names 
wa»  Ferrer,  seen  by  me  with  my  own  eyes:  now,  this  cdict 
cxaeily  sutted  my  case  :  and  a  doclor,  to  whom  I  applied  for 
jnstice,  «ccordtng  to  the  inicnlion  of  these  three  gcntlemen, 
anioDg  whom  was  Ferrer  himself,  ibis  signor  docior,  who 
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had  himself  shown  me  the  ptoclamation,  and  a  fine  one  it  is, 
aha  !  thought  tfaat  I  was  talking  to  him  like  a  madman  !  I*m 
sure  that  when  this  worthy  old  fellow  hears  some  of'these 
fine  doings,  for  he  cannot  know  ali,  partìcularly  those  in  die 
country,  he  won't  be  willing  to  let  the  world  go  on  this 
way,  but  will  find  some  remedy  for  it  And  besides,  they 
who  make  the  proclamations  ought  to  wish  that  they  should 
be  obeyed;  for  it  is  an  insult  to  count  as  nothing  an  edict 
with  their  name  fixed  to  it  And  if  the  powerful  oncs  won*t 
lower  their  heads,  and  will  stili  play  the  fool,  we  are  ready 
to  make  them,  as  weVe  done  to-day.  I  don't  say  that  he 
should  go  about  in  bis  carriage,  to  carry  off  every  powerful 
and  overbearing  rascal  :  eh,  eh  !  it  would  require  Noah's  ark 
for  that  But  he  ought  to  command  ali  those  whose  business 
it  is,  not  only  in  Milan,  but  everywhere,  to  do  things  as  the 
proclamations  require;  and  draw  up  an  indictment  against 
ali  those  who  bave  committed  these  iniquities  ;  and  where  it 
says,  prison, — ^to  prìson  ;  where  it  says,  g^alleys, — ^to  the  gal- 
leys  ;  and  bid  the  podestà  do  bis  duty  ;  if  he  won't,  send  him 
about  bis  business,  and  put  a  better  man  in  bis  place; 
and  then  besides,  as  I  said,  we  should  be  ready  to  lend 
a  band.  And  he  ought  to  order  the  lawyers  to  listen  to 
the  poor,  and  to  talk  reasonably.  Don't  I  say  right,  my 
good  sirs?' 

Renzo  had  talked  so  eamestly,  that  from  the  beginning 
a  great  part  of  the  assemblage  had  stopped  ali  other  con- 
versation,  and  had  tumed  to  listen  to  him;  and,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  ali  had  continued  bis  auditors.  A  confused 
clamour  of  applause,  of  '  Bravo  ;  certainly,  he  is  rìght  ;  it  is 
too  true  !  '  f ollowed  his  harangue.  Critics,  however,  were 
not  wanting.  '  Oh,  yes,'  said  one,  '  listen  to  a  mountaineer  : 
they  are  ali  advocates  ;'  and  he  went  away.  '  Now,'  muttered 
another,  '  every  ragamuffin  must  put  in  his  word  ;  and  what 
with  having  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  we  sha'n't  bave  bread 
sold  cheap,  which  is  what  weVe  made  this  stir  for.'  Renzo, 
however,  heard  nothing  but  compliments,  one  taking  him  by 
this  band,  another  by  that  *  I  will  see  you  to-morrow. — 
Where  ?— At  the  square  of  the  Cathedral.—Very  well.— Very 
well — And  something  will  be  done. — ^And  something  will 
be  done.' 
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'  Which  ot  thcse  good  gentlemen  will  direct  me  to  an  inn. 
«rhere  I  can  gel  something  lo  eat,  and  a  lodging  for  the 
night,  that  will  suit  a  poor  youth's  pocket  ?  '  said  Renzo. 

'  I  am  at  your  service,  my  brave  fellow,'  said  one  who 
had  tistened  attentively  to  hìs  haranguc,  and  had  noi  yel 
said  a  word.  'I  know  an  inn  ibat  will  just  suit  you; 
and  I  wìU  introduce  you  to  the  landlord,  who  is  my  friend, 
and  a  very  worthy  man.' 

'  N'ear  at  hand?  '  asked  Renzo. 

*  Only  a  lidie  way  off,'  replied  he. 

The  assembly  dispersed  ;  and  Renzo,  after  severa)  warm 
shakes  of  the  hand  from  strangers,  went  off  with  hìs  new 
ac<|itatntance,  thanking  him  heartìly  for  his  kindness. 

*  Not  a  word,  noi  a  word,'  said  he  :  '  one  hand  washes  the 
othcf,  and  both  the  face.  Is  it  not  one's  duty  lo  serve  oiie's 
ncighbour?'  And  as  he  walked,  he  kepi  making  of  Renzo, 
ta  ihc  course  of  conversation.  first  one  and  ihen  another  in- 
c]iiiry.  *Not  out  of  curiosity  about  your  doings;  but  you 
sccm  tired  :  where  do  you  come  from  ?  ' 

'  I  come,"  replied  Renio,  '  as  far  as  from  Lecco.' 
■  From  Lecco  1    Are  you  a  native  of  Lecco?  ' 
'  Of  Lecco  .  .  ,  that  is.  of  the  lerrìlory.* 
'  Poor  fellow  t  from  what  I  havc  gathered  in  your  con- 
versation, you  seem  lo  have  been  badly  Ireatcd.' 

*  Eli  !  my  dear  fellow,  I  was  obliged  to  speak  ralher  care- 
fiiDy,  that  I  might  not  publish  my  affairs  to  the  wor1d;  but 
.  .  .  il's  enough;  some  day  it  will  he  known,  and  ihen  .  .  . 
But  I  see  a  sign  of  an  inn  bere;  and,  to  say  the  Irutli,  I 
UD  not  inctined  to  go  any  funher.' 

'No,  no;  come  where  I  lold  you:  il's  a  very  little  way 
further,'  said  the  guide;  '  here  you  won't  he  comfortable.' 

'  Very  well,'  replied  the  youth  :  "  Tra  iiot  a  gentleman, 
■ceastomed  to  down,  ihough:  something  good  to  supply  the 
garrìson,  and  a  straw  maitress,  are  enough  for  me:  and 
what  I  most  want  is  to  find  both  directly.  Here  we  are, 
ft>rtnnalely.'  And  he  entered  a  shabby-looking  doorway, 
over  which  hung  the  sign  of  The  Full  Moon. 

*  WcII  ;  !  will  lead  you  here,  sincc  you  wish  il,'  said  the 
iacugnJto;  and  he  foltowed  him  in. 

'  Don't    irouble    yourself    any    further,"    replied    Renzo. 
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'  However/  added  he,  '  you  will  do  me  the  favour  o£  taking 
a  glass  with  me/ 

'  I  accept  your  kind  offer/  replied  he  ;  and  he  advanced,  as 
being  better  acquainted  with  the  place,  before  Renzo,  through 
a  little  court,  approached  a  glass  door,  lifted  up  the  latdi, 
and,  opening  it,  entered  with  his  companion  into  the  kitchen. 

Two  lights  illuminated  the  apartment,  suspended  from 
two  hooks  fixed  in  the  beam  of  Ùie  ceiling.  Many  persona, 
ali  of  whom  were  engaged,  were  loonging  on  bendies  which 
stretched  along  both  sides  of  a  narrow,  dirty  table,  occupying 
almost  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  room:  bere  and  there 
a  cloth  was  spread,  and  a  few  dishes  set  out;  at  intervals, 
cards  were  played,  and  dice  cast,  and  gathered  up;  and 
everywhere  were  bottles  and  glasses.  On  the  wet  table  were 
to  be  seen  berlinghe,  reali,  and  parpagliole^  which,  could  they 
bave  spoken,  would  probably  bave  said:  This  moming  we 
were  in  a  baker's  till,  or  in  the  pockets  of  some  of  the 
spectators  of  the  tumult;  for  every  one,  intent  on  watching 
how  public  matters  went,  forgot  to  look  after  thdr  own 
private  interests.  The  clamour  was  great.  A  boy  was  going 
backwards  and  forwards  in  baste  and  bustle,  waiting  upon 
this  table  and  sundry  chess-boards  :  the  host  was  sitting  upon 
a  small  bench  under  the  chimney-piece,  occupied,  apparently, 
in  making  and  tm-making  certain  figures  in  the  ashes  with 
the  tongs;  but,  in  reality,  intent  on  ali  that  was  going  on 
around  bim.  He  rose  at  the  sound  of  the  latch,  and  ad- 
vanced  towards  the  new  comers.  When  he  saw  the  guide. — 
Cursed  fellow!  thought  he: — ^you  are  always  coming  to 
piagne  me,  when  I  least  want  you  ! — Then,  hastily  glancing 
at  Renzo,  he  again  said  to  himself  : — I  don't  know  you  ;  but, 
coming  with  such  a  hunter,  you  must  be  either  a  dog  or  a 
bare  ;  when  you  bave  said  two  words,  I  shall  know  which. — 
However,  nothing  of  this  mute  soliloquy  appeared  in  the 
landlord's  countenance,  which  was  as  immovable  as  a  pie- 
ture:  a  round  and  shining  face,  with  a  thick  reddish  beard, 
and  two  bright  and  staring  eyes. 

'  What  are  your  commands,  gentlemen  ?  '  said  he. 

'  First  of  ali,  a  good  flask  of  wine/  said  Renzo,  '  and  then 
something  to  eat.'    So  saying,  he  sat  down  on  a  bench  towards 

^  Different  Idndt  of  Spanish  tnd  Bfilanete  e^nt. 
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■he  end  of  the  lable,  and  uttered  a  sonorous  'Ahi'  whtch 
secnied  to  say  :  it  does  onc  good  to  sìt  àown  after  having  been 
SO  long  standing  and  working  so  hard.  But  imtnediately 
the  recollection  ai  the  bcnch  and  the  table  al  which  he  had 
last  sat  with  Lucia  and  Agnese,  rushed  to  hts  mìnd,  and 
(oTttd  from  him  a  sigh.  He  shook  his  head  to  drive  away 
the  thought.  and  then  saw  the  host  coming  with  the  wine, 
His  conipajiìon  had  sai  down  opposiie  to  Renzo,  who  poured 
him  out  a  glass.  and  pushed  Jt  lowards  him.  saytng:  'To 
mobten  your  lips.'  And  611ing  the  other  glass,  he  emptied 
ìt  at  noe  draught. 

'  \Vhat  can  you  give  me  to  eat?'  then  demanded  he  of  ihe 
landiord. 

'A  good  bit  of  stewed  meat  ?  '  aslced  he. 

■  Yes,  sir  ;  a  bit  of  stewed  meat.' 

*  You  shall  be  sen'cd  directly,'  said  the  host  to  Renzo;  and 
tttming  to  the  boy:  'Attend  lo  this  stranger.' 

And  he  rctreated  to  the  tire-place,  '  But  .  .  .'  rcsumed  he, 
ttiraiog  again  towards  Renzo  :  '  we  have  no  bread  to-day.' 

'As  to  bread,*  said  Renzo,  in  a  loud  voice  and  laughing. 
'  Providence  has  provided  that.'  And  drawing  from  his 
pocket  the  third  and  last  loaf  which  he  had  picked  up  under 
(he  Cross  of  San  Dionigi,  he  raised  it  in  the  air,  exclaiming: 
'  Behold  [he  bread  of  Providence  I  '  Many  tumed  on  hearing 
ihis  exclamation  ;  and.  seeing  such  a  Irophy  in  the  air,  some- 
body  calied  out;  'Hurrah  for  bread  at  a  low  prìce!' 

'At  a  iow  price  ?  '  said  Renzo  :  'Gratis  et  amore.' 

'  Setter  stili,  better  stili.' 

*  But,'  added  he,  immediately,  '  !  shouid  not  like  Ihesc  geo- 
tlcmen  to  tliink  ili  of  me.  I  have  not,  as  thcy  say,  stoien  it; 
I  found  it  on  the  ground;  and  if  I  couid  6nd  its  owner,  I  am 
ready  to  pay  him  for  it,' 

'  Bravo  I  bravo  1  '  cried  his  companions,  Uughing  more 
loudly,  wilhout  its  entering  into  one  of  their  minds  ihat  these 
words  scriously  expressed  a  real  faci  and  inlention. 

"They  think  l'm  joking;  but  Ìt's  just  so,'  said  Renzo,  lo  his 
guide:  and,  turaing  the  loaf  over  in  his  band,  he  added:  '  Sec 
bow  they've  crushed  it;  it  looks  like  a  cake:  but  there  were 
plenty  dose  by  il  1  if  any  of  them  had  had  very  tender  bones 
tbvfd  have  come  badly  off.'    Then.  biling  off  and  devouring 
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three  or  four  mouthfuls,  he  swallowed  another  glass  of  wine, 
and  added,  '  This  bread  won*t  go  down  alone.  I  never  had 
so  dry  a  throat.    A  great  shouting  there  was  !  ' 

'Prepare  a  good  bed  for  this  honest  fellow/  said  the 
guide  ;  '  for  he  intends  to  sleep  bere/ 

'Do  you  wish  a  bed?'  asked  the  landlord  of  Renzo,  ad^ 
vancing  towards  the  table. 

'Certainly,'  replied  he:  *a  bed,  to  be  sure;  only  let  the 
sheets  be  clean;  for,  though  Fm  but  a  poor  lad,  Fm  accus- 
tomed  to  cleanliness.' 

'  Oh  !  as  to  that/  said  the  host  :  and  going  to  a  counter  that 
stood  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen,  he  retumed  with  an  ink- 
stand  and  a  little  bit  of  writing-paper  in  one  band,  and  a  pen 
in  the  other. 

'  What  does  this  mean  ?  '  exclaimed  Renzo,  gulping  down 
a  mouthful  of  the  stew  that  the  boy  had  set  before  him,  and 
then  smiling  in  astonishment  :  '  Is  this  the  white  sheet,  eh  ?  ' 

Without  making  any  reply,  the  landlord  laid  the  paper  on 
the  table,  and  put  the  inkstand  by  the  paper:  then  stooping 
forward,  he  rested  bis  left  arni  on  the  table  and  bis  tight 
elbow,  and  holding  the  pen  in  the  air,  with  bis  face  raised 
towards  Renzo,  said  to  him  :  '  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
teli  me  your  name,  sumame,  and  country  ?  ' 

'  What?'  said  Renzo  :  '  What  has  ali  this  to  do  with  my  bed?' 

'I  do  my  duty,'  said  the  host,  looking  towards  the  guide; 
Ve  are  obliged  to  give  an  account  and  relation  of  every 
one  that  comes  to  sleep  in  our  house  :  name  and  sumame,  and 
of  what  nation  he  is,  on  what  btisiness  he  comes,  if  he  has 
any  arms  with  him  ,  .  .  how  long  he  intends  to  stay  in  this 
city  ,  .  .  They  are  the  very  words  of  the  proclamation.' 

Before  reply ing,  Renzo  swallowed  another  glass;  it  was 
the  third,  and  from  this  time  forward,  I  fear  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  count  them.  He  then  said,  'Ah  !  ah  !  you  bave  the 
proclamation  !  And  I  pride  myself  upon  being  a  doctor  of 
law  ;  so  I  know  well  enough  what  importance  is  attached  to 
edicts.' 

'  I  speak  in  eamest,'  said  the  landlord,  kecping  bis  eye  on 
Renzo's  mute  companion;  and  going  again  to  the  counter, 
he  drew  out  a  large  sheet,  an  exact  copy  of  the  proclamation, 
and  carne  to  display  it  before  Renzo*s  eyes. 
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'Ah  !  see  !  ■  exclatmcd  the  youth.  raising  the  re-filied  glass 
in  onc  band,  and  quickly  emptying  it,  whìle  he  slretched  out 
the  othcr,  and  pointed  with  his  finger  towards  the  unfolded 
proclsmatìon ;  'Look  at  that  fìne  sheet,  like  a  mtssal.  l'm 
dclightcd  to  see  it.  I  know  those  arms  ;  and  I  know  whal  ihat 
hcrctical  face  means.  with  the  noose  round  its  neck.'  (At  the 
head  of  the  edicts  the  arms  of  the  governor  werc  usually 
pUced;  and  in  thosc  of  Don  Gonzalo  Femandez  de  Cordova 
appeared  a  Moorish  king,  chained  by  Ihe  Ihroal.) 

'That  face  raeans:  Command  who  can,  and  obey  who  witl. 
WTicn  that  face  shall  have  sent  to  the  gallcys  Signor  don 

never  mind,  1  know  who  ;  as  another  parchment  says, 

like  this;  when  it  has  provided  that  ao  honest  youth  may 
marry  an  honest  girl  who  is  willing  lo  he  marrìed  to  hint, 
then  I  will  teli  my  name  to  this  face,  and  will  give  it  a  kiss 
into  the  bargain.  I  may  have  very  good  reasons  for  not  tell- 
ÌBg  tny  name.  Oh,  tmlyl  And  if  a  rascal,  who  had  under 
his  conunand  a  handful  mo 

'    Here  he  6nished  hìs 

cai  wanted  to  know  where  I  a 


that  face  ivould  move  itself 
oess  I  This  is  something  n 
Milan  to  confess,  I  shouid 
Father,  I  beg  to  say,  and 


e  of  rascais  ;  for  if  he  v 

agesture:'If  aras 
an  ili  turn.  I  ask  if 
3  help  me.  l'm  to  teli  my  busi- 
:w.  Supposing  I  had  come  to 
wish  to  confess  (o  a  Capuchin 
t  to  a  landlord.' 
The  host  was  silent,  and  looked  towards  the  guide,  who 
gsve  no  loken  of  noticing  what  passed.  Renzo,  we  gricve 
to  lay,  swallowed  another  glass,  and  continiied  ;  '  1  will 
givc  you  a  reason,  my  dear  landiord.  which  will  satisfy  you. 
If  those  proclamations  which  speak  in  favour  of  good  Chris- 
tians  are  worth  nothing,  those  which  speak  against  them  are 
worth  stili  less.  So  carry  away  ali  these  bothering  things, 
and  bring  us  instead  another  flask;  for  this  is  broken.'  So 
saying.  he  tapped  it  lightly  with  hìs  knuckles,  and  added: 
'  Lisien,  bow  it  sounds  like  a  cracked  bottle.' 

Rtnzo's  language  had  again  attracted  the  attention  of 
dw  party  ;  and  when  he  ceased,  there  arose  a  general  niumiur 
of  approbaiion. 

•\\Tiat  must  I  do?'  said  the  host,  looking  at  the  incognito, 
who  was,  howcver,  no  stranger  to  him. 
'Away,  away  with  thcm,'  cricd  many  of  the  guests  ;  '  this 
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countryman  has  some  sense;  they  are  grievances,  tricks,  im- 
positions  ;  new  laws  to-day,  new  laws  !  ' 

In  the  midst  of  these  cries,  the  incognito,  glancing  towarda 
the  landlord  a  look  of  reproof  for  this  too  public  magisterìal 
summons,  said,  '  Let  him  have  his  own  way  a  little;  àoa't  gire 
any  oflFence.' 

'  I  have  done  my  duty/  said  the  host,  in  a  loud  voice;  and 
added,  to  himself  : — Now  I  have  my  shoulders  agcdnst  the 
Wall. — He  then  removed  the  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  took 
the  empty  flagon  to  give  it  to  the  t)oy. 

'  Bring  the  same  sort  of  wine/  said  Renzo  ;  '  for  I  find 
it  a  worthy  fellow,  and  will  send  it  to  sleep  with  the  other, 
without  asking  its  name  or  sumame,  and  what  is  its  business, 
and  if  it  intends  to  stay  any  time  in  the  city.' 

'  Some  more  of  the  same  sort/  said  the  landlord,  to  the  boy, 
giving  him  the  flask;  and  he  returned  to  his  seat  under  the 
chimney-piece. — More  simple  than  a  harel — thought  he,  fig- 
uring  away  in  the  cinders: — and  into  what  hands  hast  thou 
f alien  !  Thou  great  ass  !  If  thou  wilt  drown,  drown  ;  but  the 
landlord  of  the  Full  Moon  isn't  obliged  to  go  shares  in  thy 
f oUy  !— 

Renzo  returned  thanks  to  his  guide,  and  to  ali  the  rest  who 
had  taken  his  part.  '  Brave  f  riends,'  said  he,  '  now  I  see 
clearly  that  honest  fellows  give  each  other  a  band,  and  sup- 
port  each  other.'  Then  waving  his  band  in  the  air,  over  the 
table,  and  again  assuming  the  air  of  a  speaker,  'Isn't  it  an 
admirable  thing,'  exclaimed  he,  '  that  ali  our  rulers  will  have 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  intruding  everywhere?  Always  a  pen 
in  the  band  !  They  must  have  a  mighty  passion  for  wielding 
the  pen  !  ' 

'  Eh  1  you  worthy  countryman  !  would  you  like  to  know 
the  reason  ?  '  said  a  winner  in  one  of  the  games,  laughing. 

'  Let  US  bear,'  replied  Renzo. 

'  The  reason  is,'  said  he,  '  that  as  these  Signori  eat  gttst^ 
they  find  they  have  got  so  many  quills  that  they  are  obliged 
to  make  something  of  them.' 

Ali  began  to  laugb,  excepting  the  poor  man  who  had  just 
been  a  loser. 

'  Oh/  said  Renzo,  '  this  man  is  a  poet  You  have  some 
poets  bere,  then  :  they  are  springing  up  everywhere.    I  have 
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a  Utile  tum  that  way  myselh  and  somctitnes  I  make  some 
fine  verscs  .  .  .  but  that's  wlien  things  go  smoothly.' 

To  undersiard  ibis  nonsense  of  pogr  Renzo's,  the  reader 
mast  know  that,  amongst  the  lower  orders  in  Milan,  and  stili 
more  in  the  country,  the  tenn  poet  did  not  signify,  as  among 
ali  educated  people.  a  sacred  genius,  an  inhabitant  of  Findus, 
a  voiary  of  the  Muses  ;  it  raiher  meant  a  bumorous  and  even 
giddy-headed  person,  who  in  con  ver  sa  ti  on  and  behavìour  had 
more  repartee  and  novelty  than  sense.  So  daring  are  these 
mischie f-makers  among  the  vulgar,  in  destroying  tlie  mean- 
ing  of  words,  and  making  them  express  things  the  most  for- 
eign  and  contrary  to  tbeir  legitimate  signification  !  For  what. 
I  should  like  to  know,  has  a  poet  to  do  with  a  giddy  braio? 

■  But  ni  teli  you  the  true  reason,'  added  Renzo;  '  Il  is  be- 
causc  ihey  hold  the  pen  in  their  own  band:  and  so  the  words 
that  they  ntter  fly  away  and  disappear;  the  words  that  a 
poor  lad  speaks.  are  carefuìly  noted,  and  very  soon  they  fly 
through  the  air  witb  hìs  pen,  and  are  down  upon  paper  to  be 
made  use  of  at  a  proper  time  and  place.  They've  also  anoihcr 
trìck,  that  when  they  would  bother  a  poor  fellow  who  doesn't 
know  lettera,  but  who  has  a  little  ...  1  know  what  .  .  .' 
and  lo  illustrate  his  meaning  he  began  tapping,  and  almost 
batiering  bis  forelicad  wìlb  bis  forefinger,  '  no  sooner  do  they 
perceive  that  be  begins  lo  undersland  the  puzzle,  than,  for- 
sooth,  they  must  tbrow  in  a  little  Latin,  to  make  bim  lose  the 
ihread,  lo  prevent  his  defending  himself,  and  to  perplex  his 
brain.  Well,  well!  it  is  our  business  to  do  away  with  ihese 
pracU'cesI  To-day  everything  has  been  done  reasonably,  in 
ouT  own  tongue,  and  wiùiout  pen,  ink  and  paper:  and  to-mor- 
rovr,  if  people  will  but  govem  themsehes,  we  will  do  stili 
bcttcr  ;  without  touching  a  hair  of  their  hcads,  though  ;  every- 
ihing  must  be  done  in  a  fair  way.' 

In  the  mean  lime  some  of  the  company  had  retumed  to  their 
giBiing,  others  lo  eating.  and  many  to  shouting:  some  wcnt 
away,  and  others  arrivcd  in  their  place;  the  landlord  busied 
hÙDsclf  in  aitending  upon  ali  ;  bui  these  things  bave  nothing 
to  do  with  our  story. 

ITfae  unluiown  guide  was  inipaticnl  to  take  bis  dcpanure; 
yd,  though  he  had  not,  to  ali  appearance.  any  business  al  the 
house,  be  would  not  go  away  till  he  had  chatted  a  little  with 
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Renzo,  individually.  He,  therefore,  turned  to  him,  and  re- 
newed  the  conversation  about  bread  ;  and  after  a  few  of  those 
expressions  which  had  been,  for  some  time,  in  everybody's 
mouth,  he  began  to  give  his  own  opinion.  'Ehi  if  I  were 
ruling/  said  he,  '  I  would  find  a  way  of  making  things  rlght.' 

'  How  would  you  do  ?  *  asked  Renzo,  fixing  on  him  two 
eyes  more  sparkling  than  usuai,  and  twisting  his  mouth  away, 
as  it  were  to  be  more  attentive. 

'  How  would  I  do  ?  '  said  he  ;  '  I  would  bave  bread  for  ali  : 
for  poor  as  well  as  rich.'  « 

'Ah  !  so  far  well,'  said  Renzo. 

'  See  how  I  would  do.  First,  I  would  fix  a  moderate  prìce, 
that  everybody  could  reach.  Then  I  would  distribute  bread 
according  to  the  number  of  mouths:  for  there  are  some  in- 
considerate gluttons  who  would  bave  ali  to  themselves,  and 
strive  who  can  get  the  most,  buying  at  a  high  price,  and  thus 
there  isn't  bread  enough  for  the  poor  people.  Therefore,  dis- 
tribute bread.  And  how  should  that  be  done?  See:  give  a 
note  to  every  family,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  mouths, 
to  go  and  get  bread  at  the  bakehouses.  To  me,  for  example, 
they  should  give  a  note  of  this  kind: — Ambrogio  Fusella,  by 
trade  a  sword-cutler,  with  a  wife  and  four  children,  ali 
of  an  age  to  eat  bread  (note  that  well)  :  let  them  bave  so 
much  bread;  and  pay  so  many  pence.  But  to  do  things 
justly  it  must  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
mouths.  You,  we  will  suppose,  ought  to  bave  a  note  for 
.   .   .  your  name  ?  ' 

*  Lorenzo  Tramaglino,'  said  the  youth  ;  who,  delighted  with 
the  pian,  never  recollected  that  it  was  entirely  founded  on 
paper,  pen  and  ink,  and  that  to  put  it  in  execution  the  first 
thing  must  be  to  get  everybody's  name. 

*  Very  well,'  said  the  stranger  ;  '  but  bave  you  a  wife  and 
children  ?  ' 

'I  ought,  indeed  .  .  .  children,  no  .  .  .  too  soon  .  .  .  but 
a  wife  .  .  .  if  the  world  went  as  it  ought  .  .  .' 

'  Ah  !  you  are  single  !  Well,  bave  patience  ;  but  a  smaller 
portion  .  .  .* 

'  You  are  right;  but  if  soon,  as  I  hope  .  .  .  and  by  the 
help  of  God  .   .   .  Enough  ;  and  when  Fve  a  wife  too  ?  ' 

'Then  change  the  note,  and  increase  the  quantity.    As  I 
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said;  always  in  proporiioii  to  tlic  rumber  of  mouths,'  said 
the  unknown,  risine  fi'om  his  seat. 

'That  is  ali  very  good,'  cried  Renio;  ami  he  continued 
Tocifcrously,  as  he  struck  his  hand  upon  the  table:  'And  why 
don't  they  make  a  law  of  this  kind?' 

■  How  can  I  teli  ?  But  I  must  bid  yoo  good  night,  and  be 
off;  (or  I  fancy  my  wife  and  children  bave  been  looking  out 
for  me  this  good  while.' 

'Just  another  little  drop — another  little  drop.*  cried  Renzo, 
hasiily  fiiling  his  glass;  and,  risìng  quickly,  he  seizcd  the  skirt 
of  his  doublet,  and  tried  to  force  him  to  sit  down  again.  "An- 
olber  little  drop  ;  don't  do  me  this  insult.' 

But  his  friend  disengaged  himself  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and 
leaving  Renzo  to  indulge  in  importunity  and  reproaches  as 
he  pleased,  again  said:  '  Good  night,'  and  went  away.  Renzo 
shouied  after  him  when  he  had  even  reached  the  Street,  and 
iheD  sank  back  upon  his  seat.  He  eyed  the  glass  ihat  he 
had  just  fillcd  ;  and  seeing  the  boy  passing  the  table,  he  de- 
lained  him  with  a  beckon  of  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  some 
business  to  comtnunicate  to  him  ;  he  then  pointed  Io  the  glass, 
and,  with  a  slow  and  grave  enunciation,  and  pronouncìng  the 
words  in  a  pecuUar  manner.  said;  '  See,  I  had  prepared  it 
for  ihat  worthy  gentleman:  do  yoii  see?  full  to  the  brim,  fit 
for  a  friend;  but  he  wouldn't  havc  ìt;  people  bave  very  odd 
i<Ieas,  sometinies.  .1  coiildn't  do  otherwise;  I  let  hìm  see  my 
kind  intentions.  Now,  then,  sìnce  the  thing  is  done.  I  mus'n't 
kt  it  go  to  waste.'  So  saying,  he  look  it,  and  emptied  it 
at  a  draugbt. 

'  1  iinderstand,'  said  the  boy.  going  away. 

'Ah!  you  understand,  do  you?'  replied  Renio;  'then  it 
is  tnie.    Whcn  reasons  are  scnsible!  .  .  .' 

Nothtng  les»  than  our  love  of  truthfulness  would  induce 
Bi  to  prosecule  a  faithful  account  which  does  so  little  credit 
lo  so  important  a  pcrson,  we  may  almost  say,  to  the  prìncipal 
hero,  of  our  story.  From  this  same  motive  of  impartiality. 
howevcr.  we  musi  also  state,  that  this  was  the  first  time  that 
SBch  a  thing  happened  to  Renzo  ;  and  it  is  just  because  he  was 
001  accustomed  to  such  excesses  that  his  first  attempt  suc- 
ceeded  so  fatally.  The  few  glasses  ihai  he  had  swallowed 
ooe  after  another,  at  first,  contrary  to  his  usuai  habits.  partly 
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to  cool  his  parched  throat,  partly  f  rom  a  sort  of  excitement 
of  mind  which  gave  him  no  liberty  to  do  anything  in  modera- 
tion,  quickly  went  to  his  head  ;  a  more  practised  drinker  would 
probably  never  bave  felt  them.  Our  anonymous  author  bere 
makes  an  observation  which  we  repeat  for  the  benefit  of 
those  of  our  readers  who  know  how  to  value  it  Temperate 
and  honest  habits,  says  he,  bring  with  them  this  advantage; 
that  the  more  they  are  stablished  and  rooted  in  a  man,  so 
mudi  the  more  easily,  when  he  acts  contrary  to  them,  does  he 
immediately  feel  the  injury  or  inconvenience,  or,  to  say  the 
least,  the  disagreeability  of  such  an  action:  so  that  he  has 
something  to  remember  for  a  time;  and  thus  even  a  slight 
fault  serves  him  for  a  lesson. 

However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  when  these  first 
fumes  had  mounted  to  Renzo's  brain,  wine  and  words  con- 
tinued  to  flow,  one  down,  the  other  up,  without  measure  or 
reason  :  and  at  the  point  where  we  bave  left  him,  he  had  got 
quite  beyond  his  powers  of  self-government.  He  felt  a  great 
desire  to  talk  :  auditors,  or  at  least  men  present  whom  he  could 
imagine  such,  were  not  wanting;  and  for  some  time  also 
words  had  readily  occurred  to  him,  and  he  had  been  able 
to  arrange  them  in  some  sort  of  order.  But  by  degrees  his 
power  of  connecting  sentences  began  woefully  to  fail  The 
thought  that  had  presented  itself  vividly  and  definitively  to 
his  mind,  suddenly  clouded  over  and  vanished  ;  while  the  word 
he  wanted  and  waited  for,  was,  when  it  occurred  to  him,  in- 
applicable  and  unseasonable.  In  this  perplexity,  by  one  of 
those  false  instincts  that  so  often  ruin  men,  he  would  again 
bave  recourse  to  the  flagon;  but  any  one  with  a  grain  of 
sense  will  be  able  to  imagine  of  what  use  the  fiagon  was  to 
him  then. 

We  will  only  relate  some  of  the  many  words  he  uttered  in 
this  disastrous  evening;  the  others  which  we  omit  would  be 
too  unsuitable  ;  for  they  not  only  had  no  meaning,  but  made 
no  show  of  having  any — a  necessary  requisite  in  a  printed 
hook. 

'Ah,  host,  host,*  resumed  he,  following  him  with  his  eye 
round  the  table,  or  under  the  chimney-piece  ;  somedmes 
gazing  at  him  where  he  was  not,  and  talking  ali  the  time  in 
the  midst  of  the  uproar  of  the  party  :  '  What  a  landlord  you 
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are!  t  cannot  swallow  this  .  .  .  thìs  trick  about  the  name. 
sumame,  and  business.  To  a  youth  likc  me  !  .  .  .  You  bave 
net  behaved  well.  What  satisfaction  now.  what  advantagc, 
what  pleasure  .  .  .  to  put  upon  paper  a  poor  youth  ?  Don'l 
I  speak  sense,  gentlemen  ?  Landiords  ought  to  stand  by  good 
yOQths  ,  .  .  Listen.  listen,  landlord  ;  I  will  compare  you  .  .  . 
because  ...  Do  you  laugh,  eh  !  !  am  a  little  too  far  gene. 
I  Iroow  .  .  .  bui  the  reasons  I  would  givc  are  right  enough, 
Jttst  teli  nie,  now,  who  is  it  that  keeps  up  your  trade?  Poor 
fdlows,  isn't  it?  See  if  any  of  these  gentlemen  oi  the  procla- 
mations  ever  come  bere  to  wet  the  ir  lips.' 

'  They  are  ali  people  that  drink  water,'  said  one  of  Rcnzo's 
neiglibours. 

'  They  want  to  havc  their  heads  clear.'  added  another,  '  to 
be  abte  lo  teli  lies  cleverly.' 

'Ahi'  cried  Renzo,  'That  was  the  poct  who  spoke  then. 
Then  you  also  understand  my  rcason.  Answer  me.  then, 
landlord  ;  and  Ferrer,  who  is  the  best  of  ali,  has  he  ever  come 
bere  lo  drink  a  toast,  or  to  spend  a  quarter  of  a  farihing? 
And  that  dog  of  a  villatn.  Don  .  .  .  VÌI  hold  my  tonguc,  be- 
caiise  l'm  a  careful  fellow.  Ferrer  and  Fathcr  Cr-r-r  .  ,  , 
I  know,  they  are  two  worthy  mcn  ;  bui  therc  are  so  few  worthy 
men  in  the  world.  The  old  are  worsc  than  the  young;  and  the 
yoiing  .  .  .  worse  agaio  than  the  old.  However,  I  am  giad 
Ihcre  has  been  no  murdering;  fye;  cruelties  ihat  shouid  be 
lefi  for  the  hangman's  hands,  Bread;  oh  ycsl  I  got  some 
great  pushes,  but  .  .  .  I  gave  some  away  too.  Room! 
plcnty  1  long  live  1  .  .  .  However,  even  Ferrer  .  .  ,  some  few 
words  in  Latin  .  .  .  siés  baraòs  Irapolorvm  .  .  .  Cursed 
Irick  1  Long  live  !  .  .  .  justice  I  bread  !  Ah,  these  are  fair 
wordsl  .  .  There  we  wanted  these  conirades  ,  .  ,  whcn 
ihai  cursed  ton,  ton.  ton,  brokc  forth,  and  then  again  ton,  lon, 
lon.  Wc  did  not  flee  then,  do  you  see,  to  kecp  that  signor 
curate  there  ...  I  know  what  l'm  Ihinking  about  !  ' 

At  these  words  he  beni  down  bis  head,  and  remained  some 
lime  89  if  absorbed  in  some  idea  ;  he  then  heaved  a  decp  si(;h, 
and  raised  a  face  with  two  piteous-looking  eyes,  aiid  such 
BD  cxprcssion  of  disagreeable  and  stupid  gricf,  that  woe  to 
him  if  the  object  of  il  couid  have  secn  hìin  st  ihat  moment. 
Bttt  the  wicked  mcn  around  him,  who  had  alrcady  begun 
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to  divert  themselves  with  the  itnpassioned  and  confused  elo- 
quence  of  Renzo,  now  hastened  to  ridicule  his  countenance 
tinctured  with  remorse  ;  the  nearest  to  him  said  to  the  others  : 
'  Look  at  him  ;  '  and  ali  turned  towàrds  the  poor  f  ellow,  so 
that  he  became  the  laughing-stock  of  the  unruly  company. 
Not  that  ali  of  them  were  in  their  perfect  senses,  or  in  their 
ordinary  senses,  whatever  they  might  be;  but,  to  say  the 
truth,  none  of  them  had  gone  so  far  as  poor  Renzo:  and  stili 
more,  he  was  a  cotmtryman.  They  began,  first  one  and  then 
another,  to  provoke  him  with  foolish  and  unmannerly  ques- 
tions,  and  jesting  ceremonies.  One  moment  he  would  seem 
to  be  ofìfended,  the  next,  would  take  the  treatment  in  joke; 
now,  without  taking  notice  of  ali  these  voices,  he  would  talk 
of  something  quite  different,  now  replying,  now  interrogating, 
but  always  by  starts  and  blunders.  Fortunately,  in  ali  this 
extravagance,  he  had  preserved  a  kind  of  instinctive  careful- 
ness  not  to  mention  the  names  of  persons,  so  that  even  that 
which  was  most  likely  to  be  firmly  fixed  in  his  memory  was 
not  once  uttered;  for  deeply  it  would  bave  grieved  us  if  that 
name  for  which  even  we  entertain  a  degree  of  respect  and 
affection,  had  been  bandied  about,  and  become  the  sport  of 
these  abandoned  wretches. 
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\  HE  landlord,  secing  the  game  was  lasling  too  long, 


THE  landlord,  secing  the  game  was  lasling  too  long,  j 
and  bcing  carried  t,oo  far,  had  approached  Renzo,  \/ 
and,  with  the  greatcst  polìtcness,  requesting  the 
others  lo  leave  him  alone,  began  shaking  hlm  by  the  arm, 
and  tried  to  make  him  understand,  and  persuade  him  Ihat 
be  had  better  go  to  bed.  But  Renzo  couid  not  forget  the 
old  subject  of  the  name,  and  sumanie,  the  proclamations,  and 
wonhy  youths.  Howcver,  the  words  '  bed  '  and  'slecp,' 
repcated  in  bis  ear,  wrought  some  kind  of  impression  on 
liÌB  mìnd;  they  made  him  feel  a  little  more  dislinctiy  his 
Deed  of  what  they  sìgnified,  and  produced  a  niomentary 
Iwdd  interval.  The  little  sense  tbal  retumed  to  his  niind, 
made  him,  in  some  degree,  sensible  Ihat  most  of  his  coni- 
panions  had  gone:  as  the  last  glimmeriiig  torch  in  an 
illuminatìon  shows  ali  the  others  extinguished.  He  made 
»  resolution;  placed  his  open  hands  upon  the  table;  tried 
once  or  twìce  to  raise  himself;  sighed,  staggered,  and  at 
a  thìrd  attempt.  supported  by  his  host,  he  stood  upon  his 
(eet.  The  landlord.  steadying  him  as  he  walked  along, 
guided  him  from  between  the  bench  and  the  table,  and  tak- 
ing  a  lamp  in  one  band,  partly  conducicd,  and  parlly 
dragged  him  with  the  other,  towards  the  door  of  the  slairs. 
Mere,  Renzo,  on  hearing  the  noise  of  the  salutations  which 
were  shouted  after  him  by  the  company.  hastJly  turncd 
round,  and  if  his  supporter  had  not  been  very  alert,  and 
held  him  by  the  arm,  the  evolution  would  bave  ended  in  a 
hcavy  fall:  however,  he  managed  to  tum  back,  and,  wìth 
his  unconBned  arm,  began  tiguring  and  describing  in  the 
air  sundry  salutes  like  a  running  knot. 

'  L«  US  go  IO  bed  ;  to  bed,'  said  the  landlord,  pusbìng 
him  fonvard  thrmigh  the  door;  and  wìth  stili  more  di/li- 
ctilty  <Irawing  him  to  the  top  of  the  narrow  woodcn  stair- 
Ckse,  and  llien  into  the  rooin  he  had  prepared  for  him. 
Kraio  rejoiccd  on  seetnt:  his  bed  'ready  -  he  looked  gra- 
doQsly  upon  his  host,  with  eyes  which  one  moment  glisiencd 
291 
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more  than  ever,  and  the  next  f aded  away,  like  two  fire-flies  : 
he  endeavoured  to  steady  himself  on  bis  legs,  and  stretched 
out  his  band  toward  his  host's  cheek  to  take  it  between  bis 
first  and  middle  fingers,  in  token  of  frìendsbip*  and  grati- 
tude,  but  he  could  not  succeed.  'Brave  landlord,'  he  at 
last  managed  to  stammer  out:  'now  I  see  that  yott  are  a 
worthy  fellow:  ibis  is  a  kind  deed,  to  give  a  poor  youth  a 
bed  ;  but  that  trick  about  the  name  and  sumame,  that  wasn't 
like  a  gentleman.    By  good  luck,  I  saw  through  it  .  .  .' 

The  landlord,  who  little  thought  he  could  bave  uttered 
anytbing  so  connected,  and  who  knew,  by  k)ng  experience, 
bow  men  in  such  a  condition  may  be  induced  more  easily 
than  usuai,  suddenly  to  change  their  minds,  was  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  tbis  lucid  interval,  to  make  anotber 
attempt. 

'  My  dear  fellow/  said  he,  with  a  most  coaxing  tone  and 
look,  '  I  didn't  do  it  to  vex  you,  nor  to  pry  into  your  affairs. 
What  would  you  bave?  There  are  the  laws,  and  we  must 
obey  them;  otherwise  we  are  the  first  to  suffer  the  punisb- 
ment  It  is  better  to  satisfy  them,  and  .  .  .  After  ali,  what 
is  it  ali  about?  A  great  tbing,  certainly,  to  say  two  words! 
Not,  bowever,  for  them,  but  to  do  me  a  favour.  Here, 
between  ourselves,  face  to  face,  let  us  do  our  business  :  teli  me 
your  name  .  .  .  and  then  go  to  bed  with  a  quiet  mind.' 

'  Ah  rascal  !  '  exclaimed  Renzo  :  '  Cheat  !  you  are  again 
retuming  to  the  ebarge,  with  that  infamous  name,  sumame, 
and  business  1  ' 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  simpleton,  and  go  to  bed/  said  the 
landlord. 

But  Renzo  pursued  more  vebemently:  'I  understand: 
you  are  one  of  the  league.  Wait,  wait,  and  111  settle  it.' 
And  directing  his  voice  towards  the  head  of  the  stairs,  he 
began  to  shout  more  vociferously  than  e  ver,  'Friends!  the 
landlord  is  of  the  .  .  .' 

'  I  only  said  it  in  a  joke,'  cried  he,  in  Renzo's  face,  repuls- 
ing  bim,  and  pushing  bim  towards  the  bed — '  In  joke  : 
didn't  you  understand  that  I  only  said  it  in  joke  ?  ' 

'Ab!  in  joke:  now  you  speak  sensibly.  When  you  say 
in  joke  .  .  .  They  are  just  the  things  to  make  a  joke  of.' 
And  Jie  sank  upon  the  bed. 
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'Here;  undress  yourself,  and  be  quìek.'  saìd  the  host, 
adding  assìstance  to  bis  advìce;  and  thtre  was  need  of  ìt, 
When  Remo  had  succeeded  in  getting  off  bis  waistcoai, 
ihc  landiord  toofc  ìt.  and  put  bis  hands  in  the  pockets  to 
see  If  there  were  any  money  in  thcm.  His  search  was 
saccessful;  and  thinking  that  his  guest  would  bave  some- 
thÌDg  else  to  do  than  to  pay  him  on  the  morrow,  and  that 
this  money  would  probably  fall  mio  hands  whence  a  land- 
lord  would  not  easily  be  ablc  to  recover  any  share.  he 
rvsolvcd  to  risk  another  atlempt. 

'  You  are  a  good  youth,  and  an  honest  man,  arcn't  you?' 
said  he. 

'Good  youth,  and  bonest  man,'  replied  Remo,  vaìnly 
endeavouring  to  undo  the  buttons  of  (he  clothes  which 
be  had  not  yet  bcen  able  to  take  ofF. 

"Very  well,"  rejoined  the  host:  'just  settle,  then,  tbis 
little  account;  for  to-morrow  1  must  go  out  on  some 
business  .  .  .' 

'  That's  only  fair.'  satd  Renio:  '  Tm  a  fool,  but  l'm  honest 
.  .  .  Bnt  the  money?  Ara  I  to  go  look  for  money 
now!  .  .  .' 

'It's  here,'  said  the  innkeeper;  and  calling  up  ali  bis 
practice,  patience,  and  skill,  he  succeeded  in  settling  the 
account,  and  seeuring  tbe  reckoning. 

'  Lend  me  a  band  to  Snish  undressing,  landiord,'  said 
Renzo;  Tm  bcginning  to  feei  very  slcepy.' 

The  landiord  performed  tbe  required  office  r  be  then  spread 
the  f|uill  over  him,  and.  almost  before  be  bad  time  to  say, 
dJsdainfully,  '  Good  night  !  *  Renzo  was  snoring  fast 
aslcep.  Yet,  with  that  sort  of  attraction  which  sometimes 
ìndticcs  US  to  contemplate  an  objcct  of  dislike  as  well  as 
of  afTection,  and  which,  perhaps,  is  nothing  else  than  a 
de^re  of  knowing  what  operates  so  forcibly  on  our  mind, 
he  paused,  for  a  moment,  to  contemplate  so  annoying  a 
guest,  holding  the  lamp  towards  his  face,  and  ihrowing  the 
tight  upon  il  with  a  strong  reflection,  by  screening  it  with 
his  band,  almost  in  the  attitude  in  which  Psycbc  is  dcpicted, 
wben  stealthily  regarding  the  features  of  ber  unknown 
coasorL— Mad  blockhcad  !— said  be,  in  his  mind,  to  the 
poor  slcepcr, — you've  certainly  takcn  the  way  to  look  for 
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it.  To-morrow  you'll  bc  ablc  to  teli  me  how  you'vc  liked 
it.  Clowns,  who  will  stroll  over  the  world,  without  knaw- 
ing  whereabouts  the  sun  rises,  just  to  bring  themselves  and 
their  neighbours  into  troublel — 

So  saying,  or  rather  thinking,  he  ^ithdrew  the  light, 
and  left  the  room,  locking  the  door  behind  him.  On  the 
landing-place  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  he  called  the  land- 
lady,  and  bade  her  leave  the  children  under  the  care  of  a 
young  servant  girl,  and  go  down  into  the  kitchen,  to  pre- 
side and  keep  guard  in  bis  stead.  'I  must  go  out,  thanks 
to  a  stranger  who  has  arrived  bere,  to  my  misfortune/  said 
he;  and  he  briefly  related  the  annoying  circumstance.  He 
then  added  :  '  Have  your  eyes  everywhere  ;  and,  above  ali, 
be  prudent  this  unfortunate  day.  There's  a  group  of  licen- 
tious  fellows  down  below,  who,  between  drink  and  their 
own  inclination,  are  ready  enough  to  talk,  and  will  say 
anything.     It  will  be  enough,  if  a  rash  .  .  .' 

'Oh,  l'm  not  a  child;  and  I  know  well  enough  what's 
to  be  done.    I  think  you  can't  say  that,  up  to  this  time  .  .  .' 

'Well,  well;  and  be  sure  they  pay;  and  pretend  not  to 
bear  anything  they  say  about  the  superintendent  of  pro- 
visions,  and  the  governor,  and  Ferrer,  and  the  decurioni, 
and  the  cavaliers,  and  Spain,  and  France,  and  such  fool- 
eries;  for  if  you  contradict  them,  you'll  come  off  badly 
directly;  and  if  you  agree  with  them,  you  may  fare  badly 
afterwards:  and  you  know  well  enough,  that  sometimes 
those  who  say  the  worst  things  .  .  .  But  enough;  when 
you  bear  certain  sayings,  tum  your  head,  and  cry,  '*  Vm 
coming,"  as  if  somebody  was  calling  you  from  the  other 
side;  Vìi  come  back  as  quick  as  I  can/ 

So  saying,  he  went  down  with  her  into  the  kitchen,  and 
gave  a  glance  round,  to  see  if  there  was  anything  new  of 
consequence;  took  down  bis  hat  and  cloak  from  a  peg, 
reached  a  short,  thick  stick  out  of  the  corner,  summed 
up,  in  one  glance  at  bis  wife,  the  instructions  he  had  given 
her,  and  went  out.  But  during  these  preparations,  he  had 
again  resumed  the  thread  of  the  apostrophe  begun  at 
Renzo's  bedside;  and  continued  it,  even  while  proceeding 
on  bis  walk. 

— Obstinate    fellow   of   a   mountaineerl — ^For,   however 
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Renzo  was  determined  to  conceal  liis  condìtìon.  thìs  quali- 
ficalìon  had  betrayed  ìtself  in  hìs  words,  pronunciai  io  n, 
appcarance,  and  aclions. — Such  a  day  as  this,  by  good 
policy  and  j'udgment,  I  thought  to  bave  come  off  clear;  and 
you  must  just  come  in  at  the  end  of  it,  to  spoii  the  egg  in  the 
hatching.  Wcre  there  no  other  imis  in  Milan,  that  you  must 
just  light  upon  mine?  Wouid  that  you  had  cven  lit  upon  it 
alone!  I  wouid  thcn  have  shut  my  eyes  to  it  to-night,  and 
to-morrow  morning  wouid  have  given  you  a  hint.  Bui,  my 
good  sir.  no;  you  must  come  in  company;  and,  to  do  belter 
stili,   in  company  with  a  sheriff  — 

At  every  step  the  innkeeper  met  either  with  solitary 
passcngers,  or  persons  in  groups  of  ihree  or  four,  whisper- 
ùig  logether.  At  this  stage  of  bis  mule  soliloquy,  he  saw 
a  pacrol  of  soldiers  approaching,  and,  going  a  little  aside, 
pcepedat  them  from  under  the  corner  of  bis  eye  as  they  passed, 
and  conlinued  to  himself: — There  go  the  fool-chastisers. 
Aod  you,  great  ass,  because  you  saw  a  few  people  ramblìng 
about  and  makìng  a  noise,  it  must  even  come  inlo  your 
ferain  that  the  worid  is  tuming  upside  down.  And  on  this 
fine  foundation  you  have  rujned  yourself,  and  are  trying 
to  min  me  loo;  this  isn't  fair.  I  did  my  best  to  save  you; 
and  you,  you  tool,  in  return,  have  very  nearly  made  a  dia- 
ttirbance  in  my  inn.  Now  you  must  get  yourself  out  of  the 
tcrape,  and  I  will  look  to  ray  own  business,  As  if  1  wanted 
to  know  your  name  out  of  curtosity  !  What  docs  it  matter 
to  me,  wheiher  it  he  Thaddens  or  Bartholomew?  A  mighty 
desire  I  bave  to  take  the  pen  in  hand  ;  but  you  are  not  the 
only  people  who  wouid  bave  things  ali  tbeir  own  way.  I 
know,  3S  well  as  you,  that  there  are  proclamations  which 
go  for  nothing:  a  fine  novelty,  that  a  mountaineer  shouid 
come  lo  teli  me  tbatl  But  you  don't  know  that  procìama- 
lions  against  landlords  are  good  for  something.  And  you 
pretcnd  Io  travel  over  the  land,  and  speak;  and  don't  know 
Ihat,  if  one  wouid  have  one's  own  way.  and  carry  the 
]>rocUmations  in  one's  pocket,  the  first  thing  requisite  is 
not  to  speak  against  ibem  in  public.  And  for  a  poor  inn- 
keeper  who  was  of  your  opinion,  and  didn't  ask  the  name 
of  any  onc  who  happens  to  favour  him  with  his  company, 
do  you  Imow,  you  foci,  what  good  things  are  in  store  tot 
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him?  Under  pain  of  three  hundred  crowns  io  any  one 
of  the  aforesaid  landlords,  tavem-keepers,  and  others,  as 
àbove;  there  are  three  hundred  crowns  hatched;  and  now 
to  spend  them  well;  to  he  applied,  two-thirds  io  the  royal 
chamber,  and  the  other  third  to  the  accuser  or  informer: 
what  a  fine  baitf  And  in  case  of  inability.  Uve  years  in 
the  galleys,  and  greater  punishment,  pecuniary  or  corporal, 
at  the  will  of  his  Excellency,  Much  obliged  for  ali  his 
favours. — 

At  these  words  the  landlord  reached  the  door  of  the  court 
of  the  high-sheriff. 

Here,  as  at  ali  the. other  secretaries'  offices,  much  busi- 
ness was  going  forward.  Everywhere  they  were  engaged 
in  giving  such  orders  as  seemed  most  likely  to  pre-occupy 
the  following  day,  to  take  away  every  pretext  for  discon- 
tent,  to  overcome  the  boldness  of  those  who  were 
anxious  for  fresh  tumults,  and  to  confimi  power  in  the 
hands  of  those  accustomed  to  exercise  it.  The  soldiery 
round  the  house  of  the  superintendent  were  increased,  and 
the  ends  of  the  Street  were  blockaded  with  timber,  and 
barricaded  with  carts.  They»  commanded  ali  the  bakers 
to  make  bread  without  intermission,  and  despatched  courìers 
to  the  surrounding  country,  with  orders  to  send  corn  into 
the  city;  while  noblemen  were  stationed  at  every  bake- 
house,  who  repaired  thither  early  in  the  moming  to  super- 
intend  the  distribution,  and  to  restrain  the  factious,  by 
fair  words,  and  the  authority  of  their  presence.  But  to 
give,  as  the  saying  is,  one  blow  to  the  hoop  and  another 
to  the  cask,  and  to  render  their  cajolings  more  efficient 
by  a  little  awe,  they  thought  also  of  taking  measures  to 
seize  some  one  of  the  seditious:  and  this  was  principally 
the  business  of  the  high-sherifìF,  whose  temper  towards  the 
insurrection  and  the  insurgents  the  reader  may  imagine, 
when  he  is  informed  of  the  vegetable  fomentation  which 
it  was  found  necessary  to  apply  to  one  of  the  organs  of  his 
metaphysical  profundity.  His  blood-hounds  had  been  in 
the  field  from  the  beginning  of  the  riot:  and  this  self-styled 
Ambrogio  Fusella  was,  as  the  landlord  said,  a  disguised 
under-sheriff,  sent  about  for  the  express  purpose  of  catch- 
ing  in  the  act  some  one  whom  he  could  again  recognize, 
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whoiie  molions  he  coiild  watch,  and  whcm  lie  coiild  kecp  in 
mitili,  so  as  fo  seizc,  either  in  Ihc  quiet  of  the  evening  or 
nexi  morning.  He  had  not  heard  four  words  of  Renio's 
harangue,  before  he  had  6xed  upon  him  as  a  capital  objcct— 
exactly  hU  man.  Finding,  aflerwards,  that  he  was  just 
fresh  from  the  country,  he  had  attempted  the  master- strokc 
of  conducting  hini  at  once  to  the  prison,  as  the  safest  inn 
in  ihe  city;  but  here  he  fai!ed,  as  wc  havc  related.  He 
couid,  however.  bring  back  certaiii  information  of  his 
name,  surname.  and  country  ;  besides  a  hundred  other  fine 
conjectural  pieces  of  information;  so  that  when  the  inn- 
kctpcr  arrived  bere  to  teli  what  he  knew  of  Renio,  thcy 
werc  aiready  better  actjuainted  with  him  ihan  he.  He 
Hitered  the  usuai  apartnicnt.  and  deposed  that  a  stranger 
had  arrived  at  his  house  to  lodge,  who  couId  not  be  per- 
suaded  lo  declare  his  name. 

'  You've  done  your  duty  in  giving  us  ihis  information,' 
said  a  criminal  notary.  layìng  down  his  pen:  '  Bui  we  know 
ìt  at  ready.' 

— A  strange  mystery  I — thought  the  host  : — they  must  bc 
wonderfully    clever  ! — 

'  .\nd  we  know,  too,*  continucd  the  notary,  '  this  revered 
namel' 

— The  name,  too  I  how  bave  they  managed  it  ? — thought 
th«  landiord  again. 

'But  you,'  resumed  the  other,  with  a  serìous  face,  'you 
don'l   teli   ali,  candidly.* 

■  What  more  bave  I  to  say  ?  ' 

'Ha  !  ha I  we  know  very  well  that  this  fellow  broughl  to 
yoar  inn  a  quantity  of  stolen  bread — plundered.  acquired 
hy  robbery  and  sedi l ioti," 

'A  man  comes.  wilh  one  loaf  in  his  pocket;  do  you  think 
1  know  where  he  went  to  get  ìt?  for.  to  speak  as  on  my 
dcath-bcd.  I  can  positively  affirm  that  I  saw  but  one  loaf." 

"ThercI  always  excusing  and  defending  yourself:  one 
wonlU  think,  lo  bear  you,  cverybody  was  hoficst,  How 
can  vou  prove  ihat  his  bread  was  fairly  obtained?" 

'  Whv  am  I  to  prove  it  ?  I  don't  meddle  witli  it  ;  1  am 
on  innkccpcr.' 

'  You  canDOt,  howcvcr,  deny  that  this  customer  of  yours 
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had  the  temerity  to  utter  injurious  words  against  the 
proclamations,  and  to  make  improper  and  shameful  jokes 
on  the  arms  of  his  Excellency.' 

'Pardon  me,  sir:  how  can  he  be  called  my  customer, 
when  this  is  the  first  time  l've  ever  seen  him?  It  was  the 
devil  (under  your  favour)  that  sent  him  to  my  house:  and 
if  I  had  known  him,  you,  sir,  know  well  enough  I  should 
have  had  no  occasion  to  ask  his  name.' 

'  Well  :  in  your  inn,  in  your  presence,  inflammatory 
speeches  have  been  uttered,  unadvised  words,  seditious 
propositions  ;    murmurs,    grumbles,   outcries.' 

'  How  can  you  expect,  my  good  sir,  that  I  should  attend 
to  the  extravagances  which  so  many  noisy  fellows,  talking 
ali  at  the  same  time,  may  chance  to  utter?  I  must  attend 
to  my  interest,  for  l'm  only  badly  off.  And  besides,  your 
worship  knows  well  enough  that  those  who  are  lavish  of 
their  tongues  are  generally  ready  with  their  fists  too,  par- 
ticularly  when  there  are  so  many  together,  and  .  .  / 

'Ay,  ay;  leave  them  alone  to  talk  and  fight:  to-morrow 
you'll  see  if  their  tricks  have  gone  out  of  their  heads. 
What  do  you  think?' 

'  I  think  nothing  about  it/ 

'That  the  mob  will  have  got  the  upper  band  in  Milan?' 

*Oh,  just  so/ 

*We  shall  see,  we  shall  see/ 

'I  understand  very  well:  the  king  will  be  always  king; 
and  he  that  is  fined  will  be  fined:  but  the  poor  father  of  a 
family  naturally  wishes  to  escape.  Your  honours  have  the 
power,  and  it  belongs  to  you.' 

' Have  you  many  people  stili  in  your  house?' 

*  A  world  of  them.' 

'And  this  customer  of  yours,  what  is  he  doing?  Does 
he  stili  continue  to  be  clamorous,  to  excite  the  people,  and 
arouse  sedition?' 

'That  stranger,  your  worship  means:  he's  gone  to  bed.' 

'Then,  you've  many  people  .  .  .  Well,  take  care  not  to 
let  them  go  away.' 

— ^Am  I  to  be  a  constable? — thought  the  landlord,  with- 
out  replying  either  negatively  or  affirmatively. 

'Go  home  again,  and  be  careful,'  resumed  the  notary. 
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'  l've  always  been  careful.  Yaur  honour  can  say  wlicther 
]  have  ever  made  any  opposìtion  to  justicc' 

'Well,  welt;  and  don't  thìnk  th&t  justke  has  lost  its 
power." 

'It  Por  Heaven's  sake;  I  think  nolhing;  I  only  attend 
to  my  business.' 

'The  old  song:  you'vc  never  anything  else  to  say.' 

'  Whai  else  would  your  worship  have  me  say?  truth  is 
bui  onc' 

■  Wcli,  we  will  remember  what  you  have  deposed;  Ì{  the 
case  Comes  on,  you  wìlI  have  lo  give  more  parlicular  in- 
fonnation  to  justice  about  whatever  they  may  choose  lo  ask 
you.' 

'What  can  I  depose  further?  I  know  nothing.  I  have 
scarcely  head  enough  to  attend  to  my  own  business.' 

'  Take  care  you  don't  lei  him  go.' 

'I  hopc  thal  his  worship  the  high-sheriff  wìlI  be  informed 
that  I  carne  immediately  to  discharge  my  duty.  Your 
honour's  humbte  servanl.' 

By  break  of  day.  Renzo  had  been  snoring  for  aboui 
seveo  hours,  and  was  stili,  poor  fellow,  fast  aslcep,  when 
two  rough  shakes  at  either  arm,  and  a  voice  at  the  foot 
o(  the  bed,  calling,  'Lorenzo  Tramaglino I'  recalled  him 
lo  his  senses.  He  shook  himself,  stretched  his  arms.  and 
wìth  diflìculty  opening  his  eyes,  saw  a  man  standing  before 
bim  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  dressed  in  black,  and  two  olhers 
armed,  one  on  the  rìght  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  his 
pillow.  Between  surprise,  noi  being  fully  awake,  and  ihe 
stupidity  occasioned  by  the  wine  of  the  night  before,  he 
lay,  for  a  moment,  as  if  bewildered;  and  then,  thiiiking  he 
was  dreaming,  and  not  being  very  welt  pleased  with  his 
dream,  he  shook  himiself  so  as  to  awakc  thoroughly. 

'  Ah  1  have  you  heard,  for  once,  Lorenzo  Tramaglino  ?  ' 
said  the  man  wilh  the  black  cloak,  the  very  notary  of  the 
night  before.    "  Up;  up,  then  ;  gct  up.  and  come  wìth  us.' 

'Lorenzo  Tramaglino!'  said  Renzo:  'What  does  this 
roean?  What  do  you  want  with  me?  Who's  told  ynu  my 
lume?' 

'  Lcss  talk,  and  up  with  you  directly,'  said  one  of  the 
bailifl»  who  stood  at  his  side,  taking  bim  again  by  the  ann. 
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.  '^  *'  wfc«  oppfeMion  ù  ihis?-  cried  Renzo,  witb- 
dn«VE  lu  aia.    '  LanOord  !  bo.  Undkird  •  ' 

Stali  «e  carry  hjai  off  in  fats  shirt?'  said  tbe  baìliff 
again.  looldag  towards  the  notaij. 

'^'•^  yw"  fc*»-  tì»«?'  said  be  lo  Renxo:  'tbeyTl  do  so, 
if  ywi  doa't  get  np  as  qoidc  as  thoogbt,  and  come  wìth  os.' 
And  wbu  foc?"  a^ed  Renzo. 

^ITie  wkat  far  700  will  bear  Irom  the  higb-sheriff." 
I?     l'in  an  bonett   man;   IVc  dooe   nothìog;  aod  l'ni 
astoni  ^ed  .  .  .' 

'  So  tnnch  the  better  for  toh — so  much  the  better  for 
you;  for  then  you  maj  be  discharged  wilh  two  trords,  and 
may  go  about  your  otto  business.' 

'Let  me  go  now,'  said  Renzo:  Tve  noching  to  do  with 
Jusiiee.' 

'  Come,  let  us  finish  the  bosiness.*  said  otte  of  the  bailìffs. 

'Shall  we  carry  him  off?'  said  the  othcr. 

'Lorenzo  Tramaglino  I  '  said  tbe  notai;. 

'  How  do  yon  know  my  name,  sir?' 

'  Do  yonr  duty.'  said  the  nolary  lo  the  bailiffs,  who  im- 
mediately  laìd  hands  on  Renzo  to  pulì  him  out  of  bed. 

'  Hey  !  don't  yoa  touch  a  haìr  of  an  hmest  fellow,  or  ! 
...  I  know  how  lo  dress  myself.' 

'Then  dress  yourself,  and  get  up  directly,'  said  the 
notary. 

'  l'm  getting  up,'  replied  Renzo;  and  he  began,  in  tact 
to  gaiher  up  hìs  dothes,  whieh  were  scattered  here  and 
the  re  on  the  bed,  like  the  rei  ics  of  a  shipwreck  on  the 
shore.  And  beginning  to  dress  himself.  be  continued: 
'  But  Tm  noi  inclioed  to  go  to  the  high-sheriff,  not  I,  l've 
nothing  to  do  wilh  him.  Since  you  unjustly  put  this  affront 
lupon  me.  I  should  like  to  be  conducted  to  Ferrer.  I  know 
/  him;  I  know  that  he's  a  gentleman,  and  he's  under  some 
^bljgation  Io  me.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  my  good  fellow,  you  shall  be  conducted  to 
Ferrer,'  replied  the  notary.  In  other  circumstances  he 
would  bave  laughed  heartìly  at  such  a  proposai  ;  bui  ibis 
was  not  a  lime  for  merriment.  In  coming  hither,  he  had 
noliced  in  the  slreets  a  movement  which  could  not  easily 
be  defined,  as  the  remainder  of  the  old  i 
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entirely  supprcssed,  or  the  beginning  of  a  new  one  :  the 
streets  were  full  of  people,  some  walking  in  parties,  some 
standing  in  groups.  And  now,  wlthout  seeming  to  do  so, 
or  at  least  trying  not  to  show  it,  he  was  anxiously  Hsten- 
ing,  and  fancied  that  the  murmur  continued  to  increase. 
This  made  him  desirous  to  get  of;  but  he  also  wished 
to  take  Renzo  away  willingly  and  quietly;  since,  if 
he  had  declared  war  against  hìtu,  hecould  not  have 
bccn  sure,  on  reaching  the  Street,  of  not  finding  three 
to  one  against  bini.  He,  therefore,  winked  at  tbe  bailiffs 
to  have  patience,  and  not  to  irritate  tbe  youth,  while  he 
also  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  wilh  fair  words.  Renzo 
busied  himself,  wbile  dressing  as  quickly  as  possible,  in 
recalling  the  confused  remembrances  of  the  day  before,  and 
at  last  conjectured,  wilh  tolerable  certainty,  that  the 
proclamai ion,  and  the  name  and  surname,  must  be  the 
cause  of  this  disagreeable  occurrence;  but  how  ever  did 
this  fellow  know  bis  name?  And  what  on  earth  could 
have  happened  that  night,  for  justice  to  have  gained  such 
confidence  as  to  come  and  lay  hands  on  one  of  those  honest 
youths  who,  only  the  day  before,  had  such  a  voice  in  tlie 
assembly,  and  wbo  could  not  ali  be  aslcep  now?  for  he  also 
observed  the  increasing  buslle  in  the  Street.  He  looked  at 
the  countenance  of  the  notary,  and  there  perceived  the 
irresolution  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal.  Al 
last,  as  well  to  satisfy  bis  cnnjectures,  and  sound  .the 
officers,  as  to  gain  time,  and  even  attempi  a  b!ow,  he  said. 
'I  understand  well  enough  the  origin  of  aH  this;  it  is  ali 
from  love  of  the  name  and  surname.  Last  night  I  certainly 
was  a  little  miiddled;  these  landiords  have  sometimes  very 
treacherons  wines;  and  sometimes,  as  I  say,  you  know, 
when  wine  passes  through  the  medium  of  words,  it  wiìl 
have  its  say  too.  But  if  this  is  ali,  I  am  now  ready  to  give 
you  every  satisfaction  ;  and,  besides.  you  know  my  name 
already.     Who  on  earth  told  you  it?" 

'  Bravo,  my  boy.  bravo  !  '  replied  tbe  notary,  coaxingly  ; 
'I  see  you've  some  sense;  and  believe  me,  who  am  in  the 
business,  that  you're  wiser  than  most.  It  is  the  best  way 
of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  quickly  and  easily;  and  with 
such  good  dispositìons,  in  two  words  you  will  be  dismissed 
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and  set  at  liberty.  But  I,  do  you  see,  tny  good  fellow,  have 
my  hands  tied;  I  cannot  release  you,  as  I  should  Hke  to 
do.  Come»  be  quick,  and  come  along  with  a  good  heart; 
for  when  they  see  who  you  are  •  .  .  and  then  I  will 
teli  .  .  .  Leave  it  to  me  .  •  .  Enough  ;  be  quick,  my  good 
fellow.' 

'Ah!  you  cannot!  I  understand/  said  Renzo;  and  he 
continued  to  dress  himself,  repulsing,  by  sìgns,  the  intima- 
tions  of  the  bailiffs,  that  they  would  carry  him  off  if  he 
were  not  very  expeditious. 

'  Shall  we  pass  by  the  square  of  the  cathedral?'  asked  he. 

'  Wherever  you  like  ;  the  shortest  way,  to  set  you  the 
sooner  at  liberty/  said  the  notary,  vexed  in  his  heart,  that 
he  must  let  this  mysterious  inquiry  of  Renzo's  pass,  which 
might  have  served  as  the  subject  for  a  hundred  interroga- 
tives. — When  one  is  bom  to  be  unfortunate! — ^thought  he. 
— ^Just  see;  a  fellow  falls  into  my  hands,  who,  plainly 
enough,  likes  nothing  better  than  to  talk;  and  if  he  could 
have  a  little  time,  he  would  confess  ali  one  wants,  without 
the  aid  of  a  rope — extra  formam,  to  speak  academically, 
in  the  way  of  friendly  chit-chat;  the  very  man  to  take  to 
prison  ready  examined,  without  his  being  at  ali  aware  of 
it;  and  he  must  just  fall  into  my  hands  at  this  unfortunate 
moment  Well  !  there's  no  help  for  it, — ^he  continued,  listen- 
ing  attentively,  and  tossing  his  head  backwards — there's  no 
remedy;  it's  likely  to  be  a  worse  day  than  yesterday. — 
What  gave  rise  to  this  thought,  was  an  extraordinary 
noise  he  heard  in  the  Street,  and  he  could  not  resist  open- 
ing  the  window  to  take  a  peep  at  it.  He  saw  that  it  was  a 
group  of  citizens,  who,  on  being  required  by  a  patrol  of 
soldiers  to  disperse,  had  at  first  given  angry  words  in 
reply,  and  had  finally  separated  in  murmuring  dissatisfac- 
tion;  and,  what  appeared  to  the  notary  a  fatai  sign,  the 
soldiers  behaved  to  them  with  much  civility.  Having  closed 
the  window,  he  stood  for  a  moment  in  perplexity,  whether 
he  should  finish  his  undertaking,  or  leave  Renzo  in  the 
care  of  the  two  bailiffs,  while  he  ran  to  the  high-sheriff  to 
give  him  an  account  of  his  difficulty. — But, — ^thought  he, 
directly. — they'll  set  me  down  for  a  coward,  a  base  rascal, 
who  ought  to  execute  orders.     We  are  in  the  ball-room. 
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and  vte  must  rfance.  Curse  the  ihrong  I  What  a  miserablc 
)Usi  nessi— 

Renxo  now  stood  between  the  Iwo  salellites,  having  one 
on  each  side:  the  notary  beckoned  to  them  not  to  use  too 
mudi  force,  and  said  to  him,  '  Courage,  like  a  good  fellow  ; 
Ict  US  bc  off,  and  make  baste.' 

Remo,  however.  was  feeling,  looking,  thinking.  He  was 
now  enlirely  dressed,  excepting  bis  jacket,  which  he  held 
in  on«  band,  and  feeling  wìth  the  other  in  bis  pockets; 
'  Oho  !  '  said  he,  looking  at  the  notary  with  a  very  signifi- 
cant  expression  ;  '  bere  there  were  some  pence,  and  a  letter, 
my  good  5Ìr  I  ' 

'  Everytbìng  shall  be  punctually  restored  to  you.'  said 
the  notary,  '  when  these  few  formalities  are  properly  exc- 
cuted.    Let  as  go,  let  us  go.' 

'No,  no,  no,'  said  Renzo.  shaWing  bis  head;  'tbat  won't 
4I0;  I  want  niy  money,  my  good  sir.  I  will  give  an  account 
of  my  doings;  but  I  want  my  money.' 

'  ril  show  you  tbat  I  trust  you  ;  here.  and  be  quick,"  said 
the  notaty.  drawing  out  of  bis  bosom  the  sequestered 
arlicles.  and  handing  them  to  Renzo  with  a  sigh.  Renzo 
received  them,  and  put  them  into  bis  pocket,  muttering 
belwecn  hls  teeth  :  '  Stand  off  !  you've  assocJated  so  mucb 
with  ihieves,  that  you've  tearnt  a  little  of  their  business.' 
The  bailiffs  could  no  longer  restrain  their  impatience,  but 
the  notary  curbed  them  with  a  glance,  saying  to  bimself, — 
If  thou  succecdest  in  setting  foot  withìn  Ihat  threshold, 
thoa  ahalt  pay  for  this  wilh  interest,  that  thou  shalt. — 

Wbile  Renzo  was  putting  on  bis  jacket,  and  taking  up 
bis  hat,  the  notary  beckoned  to  one  of  the  bailiffs  to  lead 
the  way  down-stairs;  the  prisoner  carne  next  behìnd  him, 
then  the  other  kind  friend,  and  he  bimself  brought  up  ihe 
rear.  On  reaching  the  kitchcn,  and  wbìle  Renzo  was  say- 
ing; 'Ant!  this  blessed  landiord.  where  is  he  lied  to?*  the 
notary  made  a  sign  to  the  two  police  officerà,  wlio.  seiiing 
each  a  band,  procecded  hastily  lo  secure  bis  wrists  with 
ccrtain  instniments,  called.  in  the  hypocrilical  figiires  of 
ruphemism,  ruSet — in  pia  in  language,  handcuffs,  These 
consisted — we  are  sorry  tbat  we  are  obliged  to  descend  to 
paniculars  unwonhy  of  hislorieal  gravity,  but  perspicuity 
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requires  it — ^they  consisted  of  a  small  cord,  a  little  longer 
than  the  usua!  size  of  a  wrist,  having  at  the  ends  two 
little  bits  of  wood — two  tallies,  so  to  say — two  small 
straight  pegs.  The  cord  encircled  the  wrist  of  the  |>atient; 
the  pieces  of  wood,  passed  through  the  middle  and  third 
fingers,  were  shut  up  in  the  hand  of  the  captor,  so  that  by 
twisting  them,  he  could  tighten  the  bandage  at  pleasnre; 
and  thus  he  possessed  means,  not  only  of  securing  his 
prisoner,  but  also  of  torturìng  the  ref factory;  to  do  which 
more  effectually,  the  cord  was  full  of  knots. 

Renzo  struggled,  and  cried,  'What  treachery  is  this? 
To  an  honest  man!  .  .  / 

But  the  notary,  who  had  fair  words  at  hand  on  every 
disagreeable  occasion,  replied,  'Have  patience,  they  only 
do  their  duty.  What  would  you  bave?  They  are  only 
formalities;  and  we  can't  always  treat  people  as  we  would 
wish.  If  we  don't  do  as  we're  bid,  it  will  fare  badly  with 
US,  and  worse  with  you.    Have  patience!' 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  two  bailiffs  gave  a  sudden 
twitch  at  the  handcuffs.  Renzo  bore  it  as  a  restive  borse 
bears  the  jerk  of  a  severe  bit,  and  exclaimed,  '  Patience  !  ' 

'  Èrave  youth  !  '  said  the  notary  ;  '  this  is  the  best  way  of 
getting  off  well.  What  would  you  have?  It  is  an  annoy- 
ance,  I  know;  but  if  you  behave  well,  youll  very  soon  be 
rid  of  it  And,  since  I  see  that  you're  well-disposed,  and 
I  feci  inclined  to  help  you,  VÌI  give  you  another  little  piece 
of  advice  for  your  good.  You  may  believe  me,  for  l'm 
practised  in  these  matters; — go  straightforward,  without 
looking  about,  or  attracting  observation;  so  no  one  will 
notice  you,  no  one  will  observe  what  you  are,  and  you  will 
preserve  your  honour.  An  hour  hence  you  will  be  set  at 
liberty.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done,  that  they,  too,  will 
be  in  a  hurry  to  have  done  with  you;  and,  besides,  I  will 
speak  .  .  .  You  shall  go  about  your  own  business,  and 
nobody  will  know  that  you've  been  in  the  hands  of  justice. 
And  you,'  continued  he,  turning  to  the  two  bailiffs  with  a 
severe  countenance,  '  take  care  you  don't  do  him  any  harm  ; 
for  I  will  protect  him.  You  are  obliged  to  do  your  duty; 
but  remember  that  this  is  an  honest  man,  a  civil  youth, 
who  will  shortly  be  at  liberty,  and  who  has  some  regard 
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I  (or  his  honour.  Lct  noihing  appear  bui  lliai  you  are  Uiree 
r  honesl  men  walking  together  '  And.  in  an  imperative  ione, 
and  with  a  threatening  look,  he  concluded  :  '  You  understand 
me?'  He  then  tumed  to  Renio,  his  brow  smoothed,  and 
his  face  rendcrcd,  in  an  instant,  more  cheerful  and  pleas- 
ant,  which  seemed  to  say,  '  What  capilal  friends  wc  are  I  ' 
and  whispered  to  him  again.  '  Bc  caref  ul  ;  do  as  I  teli  you  ; 
don't  look  about  you  ;  trust  one  who  wishes  you  wcll  ;  and 
now  lct  US  go,'     And  the  convoy  moved  off. 

Henzo.  howcver,  belleved  none  of  these  fine  words;  nor 
thal  the  notary  wished  him  well  more  than  the  bailifTs,  nor 
ihat  he  was  so  mighty  anxious  aboiit  his  reputaiion, 
nor  that  he  had  any  intention  of  helping  him;  not  a  word 
of  ali  this  did  he  believe:  he  undcrslood  well  enough  that 
the  good  man,  fearing  some  favourable  opportunity  for 
making  his  escape  niight  present  itself  in  the  way.  laid 
bcfore  him  ali  these  ftattering  induccments,  Io  dìvert  him 
from  walching  for  and  profiting  by  ìt.  So  that  ali  these 
exhortations  scrved  no  other  purposc  ihan  to  determine 
Renzo  more  dcctdediy  on  a  course  which  he  had  indistinctly 
mcditated,  viz.  to  act  exactly  contrary  to  them. 

Let  no  one  herchy  conclude  that  the  notary  was  an  ìnex- 
pericDCcd  novicc  in  his  trade,  for  he  wlll  be  much  dcceived. 
1  Our  hìstorian,  who  seems  to  have  been  among  his  friends, 
I  says  that  he  was,  a  matriculated  knave;  but  at  this  moment 
I  bis  mtnd  was  greatiy  agilaled.     With  a  calm  mind,  I  ven- 
r  iure   lo  say,  he  would  have  laughed  at   any  one  who,  to 
induce  others  to  do  soniethtng  which  he  himself  mistrusted, 
would    have    gone    about    to    sugge st    and    inculcate    it    so 
eagcrly,  under  the  nnscrable  pretence  of  giving  him    the 
diiìnterested  advice  of  a  friend.     But  it  is  a  general  ten~ 
dency  of  mankind,  when  they  are  agitated  and  perplexed, 
aiKl    discem    what   another   can   do   to    re! leve   thera    from 
their  perplexiiies.  to  implorc  it  of  him  eagerly  and  perse- 
veringly,  and  under  ali  ktnds  of  pretexts  ;  and  when  vìllains 
are  agitated  and  perplexed.  they  also  fall  under  thìs  com- 
mon mie.     Hence  it  is  that,  in  similar  circumstanccs.  they 
I  Ecncrally   make  so  poor  a  figure.     Thosc  mastcrly  invcn- 
Ltioos.   ihoae  cunning  subtleties,   by   which   they  are  accus- 
l.toiDed  to  conquer,  which  have  bccome  io  them  almost  a 
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second  nature,  and  which,  put  in  operation  at  the  proper 
time,  and  conducted  with  the  necessary  tranquilli^  and 
serenity  of  mind,  strike  a  blow  so  surely  and  secretly,  and, 
discovered  even  after  the  success,  receive  such  universa! 
applause;  these,  when  their  unlucky  employers  are  in 
trouble,  are  hastily  and  tumultuously  made  use  of,  without 
either  judgment  or  dexterity;  so  that  a  third  party,  who 
observes  them  labouring  and  busying  themselves  in  this  man- 
ner,  is  moved  to  compassion  or  provoked  to  laughter;  and 
those  whom  they  attempt  to  impose  upon,  though  less  crafty 
than  themselves,  easily  perceive  the  game  they  are  playing,  and 
gain  light  from  their  artifices,  which  may  be  turned  against 
them.  It  can  never,  therefore,  be  sufficiently  inculcated 
upon  knaves  by  profession,  always  to  maintain  their  song 
froid,  or,  what  is  better  stili,  never  to  get  themselves  into 
perplexing  circumstances. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  were  they  in  the  Street,  than  Renzo 
began  to  look  eagerly  in  every  direction,  throwing  himself 
about,  bending  bis  head  forward,  and  listening  attentively. 
There  was,  however,  no  extraordinary  concourse;  and 
though  a  certain  air  of  sedition  might  easily  be  discemed 
on  the  face  of  more  than  one  passer-by,  yet  every  one  went 
straight  on  bis  way;  and  of  sedition,  properly  speaking, 
there  was  none. 

'  Prudence  !  prudence  !  '  murmured  the  notary,  behind 
bis  back  :  '  Your  honour,  your  reputation,  my  good  f  ellow  I  ' 
But  when  Renzo,  listening  to  three  men  who  were  approach- 
ing  with  excited  looks,  heard  them  speaking  of  a  bake- 
house,  concealed  flour,  and  justice,  he  began  to  make  signs 
at  them  by  bis  looks,  and  to  cough  in  such  a  way  as  indi- 
cated  anything  but  a  cold.  These  looked  more  attentively 
at  the  convoy,  and  then  stopped;  others  who  came  up, 
stopped  also;  others  who  had  passed  by,  turned  on  hearing 
the  noise,  and  retracing  their  steps,  joined  the  party. 

*Take  care  of  yourself;  prudence,  my  lad;  it  is  worsc 
for  you,  you  see;  don't  spoil  ali:  honour,  reputation,'  whis- 
pered  the  notary.  Renzo  was  stili  more  intractable.  The 
bailiffs,  after  consulting  with  each  other  by  a  look,  and 
thinking  they  were  doing  quite  right,  (everybody  is  liable 
to  err,)   again  twisted  the  manades. 
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'Ah!  ah!  ahi'  cried  the  tortured  victim:  the  by-standers 
Igathered  dose  round  at  the  cry;  others  arrived  from  every 
I  pan  of  the  Street,  and  Ihc  convoy  carne  to  a  stand.  *  He  is 
I  a  dissolute  fellow,'  whispcred  the  nolary  to  Ihose  who  had 
I  g3lh«rcd  around:  'A  ihief  laken  in  the  act  !  Draw  bacie 
I  and  make  way  for  justice!  '  But  Renzo,  seeing  thìs  was  the 
!  moment — seeing  the  bailiffs  turn  white,  or  at  least  pale, — lì 
I  don'l  help  myself  now, — thought  he, — Ìt's  my  own  fault. — 
And  he  immediaiely  called  out,  '  My  frìends!  they  are 
I  eatryìng  me  off.  because  yesterday  I  shouted  "  Bread  and 
I  justiccl"  l've  done  nothìng;  I  am  an  honest  man!  help 
I  me;  don't  abandon  me,  my  friendsl' 

A  murmur  of  approbatìon,  followed  by  more  explictt 
cHes  in  his  favour,  arose  in  reply;  the  bailiffs  first  com- 
manded,  thcn  asked,  then  begged  the  nearcst  to  make  way 
and  let  them  pass;  but  the  crowd  only  contìnued  stili  more 
to  trample  and  push  forward.  The  bailiffs,  seeing  their 
dangcr,  let  go  of  the  manacles,  and  only  endeavoured  to 
lose  themseives  tn  the  throng,  so  as  to  escapc  without 
observation.  The  notary  camestly  longed  to  do  the  same; 
hot  this  was  more  difficuU  on  account  of  his  black  cloak. 
The  poor  man.  pale  in  face  and  dismayed  in  heart,  Iricd 
to  make  hìmself  as  diminutive  as  possiblc.  and  writhed  his 
body  about  so  as  to  slip  away  through  the  crowd;  but  he 
conld  not  raise  his  cycs,  without  seeing  a  slorm  gathcring 
agaÌDSt  him.  He  tried  cvery  method  of  appearing  a 
stranger  who,  passing  there  by  chance,  had  found  himself 
cntangied  in  the  crowd,  lìke  a  bit  of  Straw  in  the  ice;  and 
encountering  a  man  face  to  face,  who  looked  at  him  fixedly 
wìth  a  more  lerrible  countenance  than  the  others,  he,  com- 
posing  bis  face  to  a  smile,  wìth  a  look  of  great  simplicity, 
,  donandcd,  '  What  is  ali  this  stir?' 

!  you  ugly  raven  I  '  replied  the  man.  '  A  raven  !  a 
,  raven  !  '  resounded  aroond.  Pushes  were  added  to  erica, 
t  to  ihat,  in  short,  partly  with  his  own  legs,  partly  by  the 
Iclbows  of  others.  he  obtatned  what  lay  nearesi  to  his  heart 
lat  that  moment,  a  safe  exit  from  the  pressing  mullitude. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

ESCAPE,  escape,  my  good  fellowl  here  is  a  convent; 
there  is  a  church;  this  way,  that  way,'  was  heard 
by  Renzo  on  every  side.  As  to  escaping,  the  reader 
may  judge  whether  he  would  have  need  of  advice  on  this 
head.  From  the  first  moment  that  the  hope  of  extricating 
himself  from  the  talons  of  the  police  had  crossed  his  mind, 
he  had  begun  to  form  his  plans,  and  resolved,  if-  he  sue- 
ceeded  in  this  one,  to  flee  without  delay,  not  only  out  of  the 
city,  but  also  out  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. — For, — ^thought  he, 
— they  have  my  name  on  their  black  books,  however  on 
earth  they  Ve  got  it;  and  with  my  name  and  sumame,  they 
can  seize  me  whenever  they  like. — As  to  an  asylum,  he 
would  not  willingly  have  recourse  to  one,  uniess,  indeed,  he 
were  reduced  to  extremity; — For,  if  I  can  be  a  bird  of  the 
woods, — ^thought  he  again, — I  won't  be  a  bird  of  the  cage. 
— He  had  therefore  designed  as  his  limit  and  place  of 
refuge,  a  village  in  the  territory  of  Bergamo,  where  his 
cousin  Bortolo  resided,  who,  the  reader  may  remember,  had 
frequently  solicited  Renzo  to  remove  thither.  But  now  the 
point  was  how  to  fìnd  his  way  there.  Left  in  an  unknown 
part  of  a  city  almost  equally  unknown,  Renzo  could  not  even 
teli  by  which  gate  he  should  pass  to  go  to  Bergamo;  and 
when  he  had  learnt  this,  he  stili  did  not  know  the  way  to 
the  gate.  He  stood  for  a  moment  in  doubt  whether  to  ask 
direction  of  his  liberators;  but  as,  in  the  short  time  he  had 
had  for  reflection  on  his  circumstances,  many  strong  sus- 
picions  had  crossed  his  mind  of  that  obliging  sword-cutler, 
the  father  of  four  children,  he  was  not  much  inclined  to 
reveal  his  intentions  to  a  large  crowd,  where  there  might 
be  others  of  the  same  stamp;  he  quickly  decided,  there- 
fdre,  to  get  away  from  that  neighbourhood  as  fast  as  he 
could  ;  and  he  might  afterwards  ask  his  way  in  a  part  where 
nobody  would  know  who  he  was,  or  why  he  asked 
it.  Mercly  saying,  then,  to  his  delivcrers,  '  Thank  you, 
thank  you,  my   f riends  :   blessing^  on  you  !  '  and  escaping 
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Ihrough  the  space  that  was  immcdiately  cleared  for  him, 
be  took  to  his  hecls,  and  off  he  went,  up  one  little  sirect, 
and  down  another,  runoing  for  some  lime  wilhout  know- 
ing  whither.  When  he  thought  he  was  far  enough  off, 
he  slackened  his  pace,  not  lo  excite  susptcìon,  and  began 
laoking  around  to  choosc  some  person  oi  whom  he  could 
make  inquiries — some  face  ihat  would  inspire  confidence. 
But  here,  also,  there  was  need  of  caulion.  The  inquiry 
in  itself  was  suspicious;  time  pressed:  the  bailiffs,  imme- 
diately  on  makìng  their  escape  from  this  rencontre,  would. 
undoubtediy.  rencw  their  search  of  the  fugitivc;  the  riunour 
of  his  flight  might  even  bave  reached  hilher:  and  ìn  such 
a  coDcourse,  Renzo  might  carefully  scrutinize  a  dozen  phy- 
siognomies,  before  he  could  meet  with  a  countenance  that 
seetned  likely  to  suit  his  purpose,  That  fat  fellow,  standing 
at  the  door  of  hìs  shop,  with  legs  extended,  and  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  the  prominent  corpulency  of  this  person 
projccting  beyond  the  doorway,  and  supporting  his  grcat 
doublé  chin  ;  who,  from  mere  idieness,  was  employing  him- 
self  in  altemately  raising  his  tremcndous  bulk  upon  his  toes. 
and  letting  it  sink  again  upon  his  heels — he  looked  too  much 
like  an  inquisitive  gossip,  who  would  bave  retumed  interrog- 
itories  ìnstead  of  replies.  That  other,  advancing  with  fixed 
eycs  and  a  drooping  lip,  instead  of  being  able  expeditiously 
and  satisfactorily  to  direct  another  in  his  way,  scarcely 
tecmed  to  know  his  own.  That  tali,  stout  boy,  who,  to  say 
the  truth,  certainly  looked  inlelligent  enough,  appcared  also 
nther  maliciously  inclìned,  and  probably  would  have  taken 
a  roischievous  delighi  in  sending  a  poor  stranger  exaclly  the 
oppoute  way  to  the  one  he  was  inquiring  after.  So  tnie  Ì8 
il  that.  to  a  man  in  perplexity,  almost  everylhing  secms  lo  be 
a  new  pcqìlexity  I  At  last,  fixing  his  eyes  on  one  who  was 
approaching  in  cvident  baste,  he  thought  that  he,  havìng 
probably  some  pressing  business  in  band,  wouhi  give  an 
immediate  and  direct  answer.  to  get  rid  of  him;  and  hearing 
him  talkìng  to  himself,  he  deemed  that  he  musi  be  an  uude- 
«igning  person.  He,  tberefore,  accosted  him  with  the  ques- 
tion,  '  Will  you  he  good  enough  to  teli  me,  sir,  what  direction 
I  ihouid  lake  to  go  Io  Bergamo?  ' 
'To  go  to  Bergamo?    The  Porta  Orienule," 
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*  Thank  you,  sir:  and  to  the  Porta  Orientale?  ' 

*  Take  this  Street  to  the  lef t  ;  you  will  come  out  into  the 
square  of  the  cathedral  ;  then  .  .  / 

*  That  will  do,  sir  ;  I  know  the  rest.  Heaven  reward  you/ 
And  on  he  went  by  the  way  that  had  been  pointed  out  to 
him.  His  director  looked  after  him  for  a  moment,  and  com- 
paring  in  his  mind  his  way  of  walking,  with  the  inquiry, 
thought  within  himself, — Either  he  is  after  somebody,  or 
somebody  is  after  him. — 

Renzo  reached  the  square  of  the  cathedral,  crossed  it, 
passed  by  a  heap  of  cinders  and  extinguished  combustibles, 
and  recognized  the  relics  of  the  bonfire  at  which  he  had 
assisted  the  day  before;  he  then  passed  along  the  flight  of 
steps  leading  up  to  the  cathedral,  and  saw  again  the  bake- 
house  of  the  Crutches  half  demolished,  and  guarded  by  sol- 
diers;  stili  he  proceeded  onward,  and,  by  the  streets  which 
he  had  already  traversed  with  the  crowd,  arrived  in  front 
of  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  where,  glancing  at  the 
square  and  the  church-door,  he  said  to  himself  with  a  deep 
sigh: — ^That  friar  yesterday  gave  me  good  advice,  when  he 
bid  me  go  wait  in  the  church,  and  employ  myself  profìtably 
there. — 

Here  he  stopped  a  moment  to  reconnoitre  the  gate  through 
which  he  had  to  pass  ;  and  seeing,  even  at  that  distance,  many 
soldiers  on  guard,  his  imagination  also  being  rather  over- 
strained,  (one  must  pity  him;  for  he  had  had  enough  to 
unsettle  it,)  he  felt  a  kind  of  repugnance  at  encountering  the 
passage.  Here  he  was,  with  a  place  of  refuge  dose  at  band, 
where,  with  the  letter  of  recommendation,  he  would  have 
been  well  received;  and  he  felt  strongly  tempted  to  cntcr  it. 
But  he  quickly  summoned  up  his  courage,  and  thought: — A 
bird  of  the  woods,  as  long  as  I  can.  Who  knows  me  ?  Cer- 
tainly  the  bailiff s  cannot  have  divided  themselves  into  enough 
pieces  to  come  and  watch  for  me  at  every  gate. — He  looked 
behind  him  to  see  if  they  were  coming  in  that  direction,  and 
saw  neither  them,  nor  any  one  who  seemed  to  be  taking  notice 
of  him.  He,  therefore,  set  off  again,  slackened  the  pace  of 
those  unfortunate  Icgs  which,  with  thcir  own  good  will,  would 
have  kept  constantly  on  the  run,  when  it  was  much  better 
only  to  walk;  and;  proceeding  leisurely  along,  whistling  in 
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an  under-tone,  he  arrìved  at  the  gate.  Just  at  the  entrance 
thcre  was  a  party  of  police-officers,  togethcr  with  a  rein- 
forccnicm  of  Spanish  solUìers;  bui  these  ali  had  their  atten- 
tion  direclcd  to  the  outside,  to  forbid  cntrancc  to  such  as, 
hearing  the  news  of  an  insurrcclìon,  wouid  flock  thither  like 
vultures  to  a  deserted  field  of  batlle;  so  thai  Renio,  quietly 
walkin^  on,  with  his  eyes  bent  to  ihc  ground,  and  with  a 
gait  between  that  of  a  travellcr  and  a  common  passenger, 
passed  the  threshold  wilhout  any  one  speaking  a  word  to 
hini;  but  his  heart  beat  violently.  Seeing  a  little  Street  to 
the  Tight,  he  took  that  way  to  avoid  the  high  road,  and  con- 
lìmicd  his  course  for  some  lime  beforc  he  ventured  lo  look 
round. 

On  he  went;  he  carne  to  cottages  and  villages.  which  he 
passed  withoiit  asking  their  names:  he  fett  certain  of  getting 
away  from  Mìlan,  and  hoped  he  was  going  towards  Bergamo, 
aad  this  was  enough  for  him  at  prescnt.  From  time  to  time 
he  kept  glancing  behind  him,  while  walking  onwards,  occa- 
sionally  looking  at  and  rubbing  one  or  olhcr  of  his  wrists. 
whieh  were  stili  a  little  benumbed.  and  marked  with  a  red  line 
from  the  pressure  of  the  manacles.  His  thoughts  wcre,  as 
cvcr^  onc  may  imaginc,  a  confused  medley  of  repentance, 
disputes,  disquietude,  revengc,  and  other  more  tender  feel- 
ings;  it  was  a  wearying  endeavour  to  recali  what  he  had 
taid  and  donc  the  night  before,  to  unravel  the  mystcrious 
part  of  his  mournful  adventures.  and,  above  ali,  how  they 
had  tnanaged  to  discover  his  name.  His  suspicions  naturally 
fcll  on  the  sword-cutlcr,  lo  whom  he  remembered  having 
spoken  very  frankly.  And  retracing  the  way  in  which  he  had 
drawn  him  into  conversation,  together  with  his  whole  be- 
haviour,  and  those  proffers  which  always  endcd  in  wishing 
(0  know  sometbìng  about  him.  his  suspicions  were  changed 
almost  to  ccrtainty.  He  had.  besides.  some  faint  recollection 
of  contintiing  to  chatter  after  the  departure  of  the  cutkr; 
but  *-Ìth  whom  ?  guess  it,  ye  crtckets  ;  of  what  ?  his  meniory. 
«pile  of  his  cfforts,  eouid  noi  teli  him  this:  it  couid  only  rc- 
mind  him  that  he  had  not  becn  at  sii  himself  that  evcning. 
The  poor  fellnw  was  lost  in  these  speculai ions  :  he  was  like  a 
man  who  has  affixcd  his  signature  to  a  mimbcr  of  blank  for- 
mubc,  and  committcd  llietn  to  the  care  of  one  he  esteemed 
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honest  and  honourable,  and  having  discovered  him  to  be  a 
shuffling  meddler,  wishes  to  ascertain  the  state  of  bis  affairs. 
Wbat  can  he  discover?  It  is  a  chaos.  Another  painful 
speculation  was  how  to  forni  some  design  for  the  future  that 
would  not  be  a  merely  aèrial  project,  or  at  least  a  melancholy 
one. 

By  and  by,  however,  he  became  stili  more  anxious  about 
finding  bis  way;  and  after  walking  for  some  distance  at  a 
venture,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  making  some  inquiries. 
Yet  he  felt  particularly  reluctant  to  uttcr  the  word  'Ber- 
gamo/ as  if  there  were  something  suspicious  or  dangerous  in 
the  name,  and  could  not  bring  himself  to  pronounce  it.  He 
resolved,  however,  to  ask  direction,  as  he  had  before  done  at 
Milan,  of  the  first  passenger  whose  countenance  suited  his 
fancy,  and  he  shortly  met  with  one. 

'  You  are  out  of  the  road,'  replied  his  guide  ;  and  having 
thought  a  moment,  he  pointed  out  to  him,  partly  by  words  and 
partly  by  gestures,  the  way  he  should  take  to  regain  the  high 
road.  Renzo  thanked  him  for  his  directions,  and  pretended 
to  follow  them,  by  actually  taking  the  way  he  had  indicated, 
with  the  intention  of  almost  reaching  the  public  road,  and 
then,without  losing  sight  of  it,  to  keep  parallel  with  its  course 
as  far  as  possible,  but  not  to  set  foot  within  it.  The  design 
was  easier  to  conceive  than  to  effect,  and  the  result  was, 
that,  by  going  thus  from  right  to  left  in  a  zigzag  course,  partly 
following  the  directions  he  obtained  by  the  way,  partly  cor- 
recting  them  by  his  own  judgment,  and  adapting  them  to  his 
intentions,  and  partly  allowing  himself  to  be  guided  by  the 
lanes  he  traversed,  our  fug^tive  had  walked  perhaps  twelve 
miles,  when  he  was  not  more  than  six  distant  from  Milan; 
and  as  to  Bergamo,  it  was  a  great  chance  if  he  were  not 
going  away  from  it.  He  began  at  last  to  perceive  that  by  this 
method  he  would  never  come  to  an  end,  and  determined  to 
find  out  some  remedy.  The  pian  that  occurred  to  his  mind 
was  to  get  the  name  of  some  village  bordering  on  the  con- 
fines,  which  he  could  reach  by  the  neighbouring  roads:  and 
by  asking  his  way  thither,  he  could  collect  information,  with- 
out  leaving  behind  him  the  name  of  Bergamo,  which  seemed 
to  him  to  savour  so  strongly  of  flight,  escape,  and  crime. 

While  ruminating  on  the  best  way  of  obtaining  these 
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inslructions  without  cxciting  suspìcion,  he  saw  a  bush  hang- 
iag  over  the  door  of  a  solìtary  cottage  just  outside  a  little 
village.  He  had  for  some  tìme  felt  the  need  of  recruiting 
bis  strength,  and  thinking  that  this  woutd  be  the  place  to 
serve  two  purposcs  at  once,  he  entered.  There  was  no  one 
within  but  an  old  woman,  with  her  distaff  at  her  side,  and  the 
spindle  in  her  hand.  He  asked  for  somethtng  to  eat,  and 
was  ofTered  a  little  stracchino'  and  some  good  wine;  he  gladly 
accepted  the  food,  but  excused  himself  from  taking  any  wine, 
feeling  quite  an  abhorrence  of  il,  after  the  crrors  it  had 
made  him  guilty  of  the  night  before;  and  thcn  sat  down,  beg- 
ging  the  old  womao  to  tnake  haste.  Shc  served  up  his  meal 
in  a  moment,  and  then  began  to  (case  her  customer  with  ìn* 
qiiines,  both  about  himself,  and  the  grand  doings  at  Milan.  the 
repon  of  which  had  already  reached  hcrc.  Renzo  not  only 
contrived  to  parry  and  elude  her  inquiries  with  much  dcx- 
terity,  but  tvea  profited  by  the  difficulty.  and  made  the  curi- 
osity  of  the  old  woman  subservient  to  his  intentions.  when  shc 
ssked  htm  wliere  he  was  going  Io. 

'I  bave  to  go  to  many  places.'  replied  he:  'and  if  I  can 
find  a  moment  of  time,  I  want  to  pass  a  little  whìle  at  (hat 
"rill^e,  rather  a  large  one,  on  the  road  to  Bergamo,  near  Ihc 
border,  but  in  the  territory  of  Milan  ,  .  .  What  do  they  catl 
it?' — There  must  bc  one  there,  surely, — thought  he,  in  the 
mean  while. 

'  Gorgonzola  you  mean,'  replied  the  old  woman, 

■Gorgonzola!'  repeated  Ren^o,  as  if  to  imprint  the  word 
better  on  his  memory,  '  Is  it  very  far  from  here?  '  resunied 
he. 

*!  don't  know  cj:actly;  it  may  be  tcn  or  iwelvc  miles.  I£ 
one  of  my  sons  were  here,  he  eouid  lei!  you." 

*  And  do  you  Ihink  I  caii  go  by  these  pleasant  lancs  without 
laking  the  high  road  ?  There  is  such  a  dust  there  1  such  a 
shocking  dust  I    It's  so  long  sìnce  it  rained  !  ' 

'  I  fancy  you  can  :  3'ou  can  ask  at  the  first  vitlage  you 
come  10.  after  tuming  to  the  righi.'    And  she  named  Ìl. 

'  Thai's  well,'  said  Renzo  ;  and  rising,  he  took  in  his  hand 

a  piece  of  bread  remaining  from  his  scanty  meal.  of  a  very 

difFcrent  quality  to  that  which  he  had  found  the  day  before 

■  A  Unii  of  «oli  chHw. 
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at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  San  Dionigi;  and  paying  the 
reckoning,  he  set  off  again,  following  the  road  to  the  tight 
hand.  By  taking  care  not  to  wander  f rom  it  more  than  was 
needful,  and  with  the  name  of  Gorgonzola  in  his  mouth,  he 
proceeded  from  village  to  village,  until,  about  an  hour  before 
sunset,  he  arrived  there. 

During  his  walk,  he  had  resolved  to  make  another  stop 
here,  and  to  take  some  rather  more  substantial  refresh- 
ment.  His  body  also  craved  a  little  rest;  but  rather  than 
grati fy  this  desire,  Renzo  would  bave  sunk  in  a  swoon  upon 
the  ground.  He  proposed  gaining  some  information  at  the 
inn  about  the  distance  of  the  Adda,  to  ascertain  dexterously 
if  there  was  any  cross-road  that  led  to  it,  and  to  set  off 
again,  even  at  this  hour,  immediately  after  his  repast.  Bom 
and  brought  up  at  the  second  source,  so  to  say,  of  this  river, 
he  had  often  heard  it  said,  that  at  a  certain  point,  and  for 
some  considerable  distance,  it  served  as  a  boundary  between 
the  Milanese  and  Venetian  states;  he  had  no  very  distinct 
idea  of  where  this  boundary  commenced,  or  how  far  it  ex- 
tended;  but,  for  the  present,  his  principal  object  was  to  get 
beyond  it.  If  he  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  it  that  evening, 
he  resolved  to  walk  as  long  as  the  night  and  his  strength 
would  allow  him,  and  afterwards  to  wait  the  approaching 
day  in  a  field,  or  a  wildemess,  or  wherever  God  pleased,  pro- 
vided  it  were  not  an  inn. 

After  walking  a  few  paces  along  the  Street  at  Gorgon- 
zola, he  noticed  a  sign,  entered  the  inn,  and  on  the  land- 
lord's  advancing  to  meet  him,  ordered  something  to  eat, 
and  a  small  measure  of  wine;  the  additional  miles  he  had 
passed,  and  the  time  of  day,  having  overcome  his  extreme 
and  fanatical  hatred  of  this  beverage.  '  I  must  beg  you 
to  be  quick,'  added  he  ;  '  for  Tm  obliged  to  go  on  my  way 
again  very  soon.'  This  he  said  not  only  because  it  was 
the  truth,  but  also  for  fear  the  host,  imagining  that  he 
was  going  to  pass  the  night  there,  should  come  and  ask 
him  his  name  and  surname,  and  where  he  came  from,  and 
on  what  business  .  .  .    But  enough  1 

The  landlord  replied  that  he  should  be  waited  upon  imme- 
diately ;  and  Renzo  sat  down  at  the  end  of  the  table,  near  the 
door,  the  usuai  place  of  the  bashfuL 
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Some  loungers  of  the  village  had  assembied  in  this  Toom, 
who,  after  having  argued  over,  and  dìscussed,  and  com~ 
mented  upon,  the  grand  news  froin  Milan  of  the  preceding 
day,  were  now  longing  to  know  a  little  how  matters  were 
gotng  on;  the  more  so,  as  their  first  infortnation  was  rather 
5tted  Io  irritate  their  curiosity  than  to  satisfy  it;  a  sedìtìon, 
neìther  subdued  nor  triuitiphant  ;  suspended,  rather  than  ter- 
minated,  by  the  approach  of  night;  a  defective  thiag;  the 
conclusion  of  an  act,  rather  than  of  a  drama.  One  of  thesc 
detached  himself  from  the  party,  and  seating  himself  by  the 
new  corner,  asked  him  if  he  carne  from  Milan. 

'  I  ?  '  said  Renzo,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  to  gain  time  for  a 
reply. 

'  You,  if  the  question  is  allowable.' 

Renzo,  shaking  his  head,  compressing  bis  Itps,  and  utterìng 
an  inarticulatc  sound,  replìed  ;  '  Milan.  from  what  I  hear 
.  .  ,  from  what  they  say  around  .  .  .  is  not  exactly  a  place  to 
go  at  present.  unless  in  case  of  great  necessity.' 

'  Does  the  uproar  continue,  then,  lo-day?'  demanded  his 
inquisitive  companion  more  eagerly. 

*  1  must  have  been  there  to  know  that.'  said  Remo. 

'  fiut  you — don't  you  come  from  Milan  ?  ' 

'  I  come  from  Liscate,'  rcplied  the  youth,  promptiy,  who, 
in  the  mean  while,  had  decided  upon  his  reply.  Slrictly 
speaking,  he  had  come  from  there,  because  he  had  passed  it; 
and  he  had  leamt  the  name  from  a  traveller  on  the  road,  who 
had  mentioned  that  village  as  the  Srst  he  must  pass  on  his 
way  IO  Gorgonzola. 

'  Oh  !  "  said  his  friend,  in  that  tone  which  seems  to  say  : 
You'd  have  done  better  if  you  had  come  from  Milan;  but 
psiJCDce.  '  And  at  Liscate,'  added  he,  '  did  you  hear  nothing 
about  Milan?' 

'  There  may  very  likely  have  been  somebody  who  knew 
sorocthing  about  it,'  replied  the  mountaineer,  '  bui  I  heard 
nolhing.'  And  this  was  proffered  in  that  particular  manner 
wbtch  seems  to  mean:  l've  finished.  The  querist  reiumed 
to  his  party,  and  a  moment  afierwards,  the  landlord  carne 
to  set  out  his  meal. 

'  How  far  is  ìt  front  bere  io  the  Adda  7  '  asked  Rciieo,  in  an 
tudcr-tone,  wilh  the  air  of  one  who  is  half  asieep,  and  an 
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indifTerent  manner,  such  as  we  bave  already  seen  him  assume 
on  some  other  occasions. 

'  To  the  Adda — to  cross  it?  '  said  the  host. 

'  That  is  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  to  the  Adda.' 

*  Do  you  want  to  cross  by  the  bridge  of  Cassano,  or  the 
Ferry  of  Canonica?  ' 

'Oh,  I  don't  mind  where  ...  I  only  ask  from  curi- 
osity.' 

'  Well,  I  mention  these,  because  they  are  the  places  gentle- 
men  generally  choose,  and  people  who  can  give  an  account 
of  themselves.' 

*  Very  well  ;  and  how  far  is  it  ?  ' 

*  You  may  reckon  that  to  either  one  or  the  other,  it  is 
somewhere  about  six  miles,  more  or  less.' 

'Six  miles!  I  didn't  know  that,'  said  Renzo.  'Well,' 
resumed  he,  with  a  stili  greater  air  of  indifference,  almost 
amounting  to  affectation,  'well,  I  suppose  there  are  other 
places  for  crossing,  if  anybody  is  inclined  to  take  a  short 
cut?' 

'  There  are,  certainly,'  replied  the  landlord,  fixing  bis  eyes 
upon  him  with  a  look  full  of  malicious  curiosity.  This  was 
enough  to  silence  ali  the  other  inquiries  whidi  our  youth 
had  ready  on  bis  lips.  He  drew  bis  piate  before  him,  and, 
looking  at  the  small  measure  of  wine  which  the  landlord  had 
set  down  on  the  table,  said,  '  Is  the  wine  pure  ?  ' 

'  As  gold,'  said  the  host  ;  '  ask  ali  the  people  of  the  village 
and  neighbourbood,  for  they  know  it;  and,  besides,  you  can 
taste  yourself.'  So  saying,  he  tumed  towards  bis  other  cus- 
tomers. 

'  Piagne  on  these  landlords  !  '  exclaimed  Renzo  in  bis  heart  ; 
'the  more  I  know  of  tbem,  the  worse  I  find  them.'  How- 
ever,  he  began  to  eat  very  heartily,  listening  at  the  same 
time,  without  appearing  to  pay  any  attention,  to  see  what  he 
could  leam,  to  discover  what  was  the  general  impression  bere 
about  the  great  event  in  which  he  had  had  no  little  share; 
and,  above  ali,  to  ascertain  if,  amongst  these  talkers,  there 
was  one  bonest  man,  of  wbom  a  poor  fellow  might  venture 
to  make  inquiries,  without  fear  of  getting  into  a  scrape,  and 
being  forced  to  talk  about  bis  own  doings. 

'  But,'  said  one,  '  tbis  time,  it  seems  clear  the  Milanese 
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wantcd  lo  bring  about  a  very  good  thing.  Weil  ;  to-nrorrow, 
al  latesi,  we  shall  know  something.' 

'  l'in  sorry  I  didn't  go  to  Milan  chis  morning,'  saìd  anolher. 

'  I£  you  go  to-morrow,  l'il  go  with  you,'  saìd  a  ihird;  'so 
will  1,'  said  another  ;  '  and  1/  said  anolher. 

'  What  I  want  to  know,'  resumed  the  first,  '  is,  whether 
these  Milanese  gentlemen  will  think  of  us  poor  people  out 
of  the  city;  or  if  they'll  only  get  good  laws  made  for  Ihem- 
seires.  Do  you  know  how  they  do,  eh  ?  They  are  ali  proud 
citizens,  every  one  for  himself  ;  and  we  strangers  mightn't  be 
Chrisliaos.' 

'We've  moulhs,  too,  eiiher  lo  eat,  or  to  gìve  our  owo 
optntons,'  said  another,  with  a  voice  as  modest  as  the  propo- 
sitioD  was  darìng;  '  and  whcn  things  have  gone  a  little 
(urther  .  .  .'    But  he  did  not  think  fit  to  finish  the  sentcnce. 

'There's  eorn  hidden,  not  only  at  Milan,'  another  was 
beginning.  with  a  dark  and  designing  countenance,  wben 
ihey  heard  the  trampHng  of  a  borse  approaching;  they  ran 
lo  (he  door,  and  having  discovercd  who  it  was,  they  ali  went 
out  to  meet  him.  Il  was  a  Milanese  merchani  who  generally 
passcd  the  night  at  this  inn,  in  journeying  two  or  three  tìmes 
a  year  to  Bergamo  on  business  ;  and  as  he  almost  always 
found  the  same  company  there,  they  were  ali  bis  acquainl- 
ances.  They  now  crowded  around  him  ;  one  look  hts  bridle, 
anolher  bis  stirrup,  and  saluted  him  with,  '  Welcome.' 

*  l'm  glad  to  see  you." 

'  Have  you  had  a  good  journey  ?  ' 

"Very  good;  and  how  are  you  ali?' 

'Pretty  well,  pretty  well.     What  news  from  Milan?' 

'  Ah  !  you  are  always  for  news,'  said  the  mcrchant,  dì»- 
mounting,  and  leaving  bis  borse  in  the  care  of 'a  boy.  '  And. 
besides,'  continucd  he,  enterìng  the  door  with  the  resi  of 
the  party,  '  by  Ihis  lime  you  kitow  il,  perbaps,  belter  than  I 
do.' 

*  [  assure  you  we  know  nothing,'  said  more  than  one,  lay- 
ing  his  band  on  bis  hearl. 

'  Is  it  possible?  '  said  the  merchant.  '  T^en  you  shall  bear 
•ome  fine  ...  or  rathcr,  some  bad  news.  Hey,  landlord.  is 
iny  Dsual  bcd  al  liberty  ?  Very  well  ;  a  glass  of  wine,  and  my 
una]  ineal  ;  bc  quick.  for  I  musi  go  to  bcd  early,  and  set  ofl 
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to-morrow  moming  very  early,  so  as  to  gei  to  Bergamo 
by  dinn^r-time.  And  you/  continued  he,  sitting  down  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  table  to  where  Renzo  was  seated, 
silently  but  attenti vely  listening,  'you  don't  know  about  ali 
the  diabolìcal  doings  of  yesterday?' 
'  Yes,  we  heard  something  about  yestcrday.' 

*  You  sec  now  !  '  rejoined  the  merchant  ;  *  you  know  the 
news.  I  thought,  when  you  are  stationed  here  ali  day,  to 
watch  and  sound  everybody  that  comes  by  .  .  .' 

.  *  But  to-day  :  how  bave  matters  gone  to-day  ?  ' 
*Ah,  to-day.    Do  you  know  nothing  about  to-day?* 

*  Nothing  whatever  ;  nobody  has  come  by.' 

*  Then  let  me  wet  my  lips  ;  and  af tenvards  HI  teli  you 
about  everything.  You  shall  bear.'  Havmg  filled  bis  glass, 
he  took  it  in  bis  right  band,  and,  lifting  up  bis  mustachios 
with  the  first  two  fingers  of  bis  left,  and  then  settling  bis 
beard  with  the  palm,  he  drank  it  off,  and  continued: — 
*  There  was  little  wanting,  my  worthy  f riends,  to  make  to- 
day  as  rough  a  day  as  yesterday,  or  worse.  I  can  scarcely 
believe  it  true  that  I  am  here  to  teli  you  about  it;  for  I  had 
once  put  aside  every  thought  of  my  joumey,  to  stay  and  take 
care  of  my  un  fortunate  shop.' 

'  What  was  the  matter,  then  ?  '  said  one  of  bis  auditors. 

'  What  was  the  matter  ?  you  shall  bear.'  And,  carving 
the  meat  that  was  set  before  him,  he  began  to  eat,  at  the 
same  time  continuing  bis  narration.  The  crowd,  standing 
at  both  sides  of  the  table,  listened  to  him  with  open  mouths  ; 
and  Renzo,  apparently  giving  no  beed  to  what  he  said, 
listened,  perhaps,  more  eagerly  than  any  of  the  others,  as 
he  slowly  finished  the  last  few  mouthfuls. 

'  This  moming,  then,  those  rascals  who  made  such  a  horri- 
ble  uproar  yesterday,  repaired  to  the  appointed  places  of 
meeting  (there  was  already  an  understandìng  between  them, 
and  everything  was  arranged)  ;  they  united  together,  and 
began  again  the  old  story  of  going  from  Street  to  Street, 
shouting  to  collect  a  crowd.  You  know  it  is  like  when  one 
sweeps  a  house — with  respect  be  it  spoken — ^the  heap  of  dust 
increases  as  one  goes  along.  When  they  thought  they  had 
assembled  enough  people,  they  set  off  towards  the  house  of 
the  superintendent  of  provisions;  as  if  the  treatment  they 
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I  gave  him  yestcrday  was  not  enniigti,  to  a  gentleman  of  hts 
'  characier — (he  villains  !  And  the  lies  they  told  about  hitn  I 
Ali  tnvenlions:  he  is  a  worthy,  cxact  gentleman:  and  T  may 
»ay  so.  for  I  aiti  very  intimate  wilh  him,  and  serve  him  with 
cloih  for  hls  servants'  livery.  Tliey  procceded  then  towards 
this  house  :  ynu  ought  to  see  what  a  tabble,  and  what  f  aces  : 
just  fancy  their  having  passcd  my  shop,  wilh  faces  that  .  .  . 
tlie  Jcws  of  Ihe  Via  Crucis  are  nothing  to  them.  And  such 
things  as  thcy  ultered  !  enough  lo  malce  one  stop  one's  ears,  if 
il  had  not  been  ihat  ìt  might  bave  turned  to  account  in  dis- 
covering  one.  They  went  forward  then  with  the  kind  inten- 
tion  of  plimdering  the  house,  but  .  . .'  Here  he  raised  bis  left 
band  and  extended  it  in  the  air,  placing  the  end  of  his  thumb 
I   (HI  the  point  of  his  nose. 

'  Bui?  '  said  almost  ali  bis  aiidilors. 

'  Bui.'  contìnued  the  merchant,  '  they  found  the  Street 
I  blockaded  with  plantra  and  carls,  and  behind  this  barricado, 
I  a  good  file  of  soldiers,  with  their  guns  tevelled.  and  the  butt- 
1  ends  resting  on  their  shoulders.  When  thcy  saw  this  prepara- 
\  tion  .  .  .  What  would  you  bave  done  ?  " 
'  Turned  back.' 

'  To  be  sure;  and  so  did  they.    But  just  listen  if  Ìt  wasn't 

I  the  devil  that  inspired  them.    They  reached  the  Cordujio,  and 

ihefc  saw  the  bake-house  which  they  wanied  to  plunder  ihe 

day  before:  here  they  were  busy  in  dislrtbuting  bread  to 

flieir  customers;  thcre  were  noblemen  thcre,  ay,  ihe  very 

flowcr  of  the  nobilily,  lo  watcb  that  everything  went  on  in 

good  order:  but  the  moh  (they  had  the  dcvil  within  them,  I 

lell  you.  and  besides,  there  were  some  whispering  in  Iheir 

ears,  and  urging  them  on),  the  mob  rushed  in   furiously; 

"  MÙe  away,  and  I  wìll  seize  too:"  in  the  twinkling  of  an 

\  vf^  noblemen,  bakcrs.  customers.  Ioaves.  benches,  counlers, 

1  Iroaghs.  chests.  bags.  sieves,  bran,   flour,  dough,  ali  were 

ireed  upside  down.' 

'  .\nd  the  soldiers?' 

'  The  soldiers  had  the  vicar's  house  lo  defcnd  ;  one  cannot 
I  sing  and  carry  ihe  cross  at  the  same  lime.  It  was  ali  doDC 
I  in  ihc  Iwinkling  of  on  cye,  I  teli  you:  off  and  away;  every- 
I  thtng  tliat  couid  be  pui  (o  any  use  was  carricd  off.  And  then 
I  thcy  proposcd  again  the  beautiful  scene  of  yesterday — drag* 
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ging  the  rest  to  the  square,  and  making  a  bonfire.  They  had 
already  begun — ^thc  villains! — ^to  carry  some  things  out  of 
the  house,  when  one  greater  villain  than  the  rest — what  do 
you  think  was  the  proposai  he  made  ?  ' 

'  What  ?  ' 

'  What  !  to  make  a  pile  of  everything  in  the  shop,  and  to 
set  fìre  to  the  heap  and  the  house  together.  No  sooner  said 
than  done  .  .  / 

*  Did  they  set  fire  to  it  ?  ' 

'  Wait.  A  worthy  man  of  the  neighbourhood  had  an  in- 
spiration  from  Heaven.  He  ran  up-stairs,  sought  for  a 
crucifìx,  found  one,  and  hung  it  in  front  of  one  of  the  Win- 
dows; then  he  took  two  candles  which  had  been  blessed,  lit 
them,  and  set  them  outside,  on  the  window-sill,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  crucifix.  The  mob  looked  up.  It  must  be  owned, 
there  is  stili  some  fear  of  God  in  Milan  ;  everybody  came  to 
their  senses.  At  least,  I  mean  most  of  tKem  ;  there  were  some, 
certainly,  devils  enough  to  bave  set  fire  to  Paradise,  for  the 
sake  of  plunder  ;  but,  fìnding  that  the  crowd  was  not  of  their 
opinion,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  design,  and 
keep  quiet.  Just  fancy  now  who  arrived — ali  their  Graces 
of  the  Cathedral,  in  procession,  with  the  cross  elevated,  and 
in  their  canonical  robes;  and  my  lord  the  Arch-presbyter 
began  preaching  on  one  side,  and  my  lord  the  Penitentiary 
on  the  other,  and  others  again,  scattered  bere  and  there: 
*'  But,  good  people  ;  what  would  you  do  ?  is  this  the  example 
you  set  your  children?  go  home,  go  home;  you  shall  bave 
bread  at  a  low  price;  if  you*ll  only  look  you'll  see  that  the 
rate  is  pasted  up  at  cvery  corner."  ' 

•Wasitso?' 

*  What  ?  was  it  so  ?  Do  you  think  that  their  Graces  of 
the  Cathedral  would  come,  in  their  magnificent  robes,  to  teli 
them  f alsehoods  ?  ' 

'  And  what  did  the  people  do  ?  ' 

*  They  dispersed  by  degrees  ;  some  ran  to  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  and  for  those  who  could  read,  there  was  the  fixed 
rate,  sure  enough.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  eight  ounces  of 
bread  for  a  penny/ 

'  What  good  luck  !  ' 

'  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,    How  mach 
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flour  {lo  yoii  think  they  bave  wasled  yesterday  and  tbis 
mommg?    Enough  to  siipport  the  Duchy  for  two  months.' 

'  Then  they'vc  made  no  good  laws  far  us  in  the 
country?' 

'  \\Tiat  has  been  done  at  Milan  is  eotìrely  at  the  expense 
ot  the  city.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  lo  you  :  it  must  be  as 
God  wills.  Fortunately.  the  seditìon  is  tinished,  for  I 
haven't  told  you  ali  yel  ;  bere  comes  the  best  part.* 

'What  is  tbere  besidcs?' 

'Only,  that.  last  evenìng,  or  tbis  mornìng.  Fm  noi  surc 
which,  many  of  the  leader»  bave  been  seizcd,  and  tour  of 
them,  it  is  kno%vn,  are  to  be  bung  dirccdy.  No  sooner  did 
tiiis  gct  abroad,  than  everybody  went  home  the  shortest 
way,  noi  lo  run  ihe  risk  of  becoming  nutnber  live.  When 
I  left  Milan.  it  lookcd  like  a  convcnt  of  friars.' 

'But  will  tbcy  ready  bang  them?' 

'  Undoubtedly,  and  quìckly,  too.'  replied  the  merchant 

'  And  what  will  the  people  do  ?  '  asked  the  same  inter- 
rc^tor  as  bad  put  the  other  quesiion. 

'The  peopte  will  go  to  see  tbem.'  said  the  merchant. 
"They  had  such  a  desire  to  see  a  Christian  hanging  in  the 
open  air.  that  they  wanted — the  vagabondi! — to  despaich 
the  super intendent  of  provtsions  in  that  way.  By  this  ex- 
diange  they  will  bave  four  wretcbes,  attended  with  every 
(onnalìty,  accompanied  by  Capocbins,  and  by  friars  of 
the  bfo^a  morte.''  but  they  deserve  it.  It  is  an  interference 
oi  Providence.  you  see;  and  il's  a  necessary  tbing.  They 
wcre  already  beginning  to  divert  themselves  by  entering 
the  shops.  and  helping  themselves  without  paying;  if  they'd 
tet  tbem  go  on  so,  after  bread,  wine  wouid  bave  had  its 
tom,  and  so  on  from  thing  to  thing.  .  .  .  You  may  imagine 
whetber  they  wouId  abandon  so  convenicnt  a  praciice.  of 
Iheir  own  free  will.  And  I  can  teli  you,  that  was  no  very 
pleasant  thoughi  for  an  honest  man  kecping  a  shop.' 

uniillr  «'»«'  W  th*  moniti  of  Ih*  orikf  sf  Bt.  r»ul. 

—  ~e  «lied  Bretktti  ef  itaih,  Fntm  i  mrrii.  in 

kitb'i  head  "hidi  tfwy  wert  ilnjn  to  hi«  wilh 

nlinuallr   of  the»   !■■<   «id.     Thit  oriti,  b)>   Ita 

__. ..jo,  ioti  noi  «tm  ED  h»iiT  beco  eirshliilwd  long 

More  Pope  ftiol   V.     LoiS.  XIII.   in    !*»■,   wnnttltd  th™   tn  «ti!,  fa 

-  *^       ■•  --  --blv.  wfvteneA  by  fope  l,'rti«n  Vili.     The 

I  dnJ  ■■  Ite  aliuidoued  bjr  ihtit  reiilioiub 


lb«  firèt  btrmii.     Ttary 


The  otdn  «I 
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'  Certainly  not/  said  one  of  his  hearcrs.  '  Ccrtainly  not,' 
replied  the  rest,  in  chorus. 

'  And/  continued  the  merchant,  wiping  his  beard  with  the 
table-cloth,  'it  had  ali  been  projected  for  some  time:  there 
was  a  league,  you  know/ 

'  A  league,  was  there  ?  ' 

'Yes,  there  was  a  league.  Ali  cabals  formed  by  the 
Navarrines,  by  that  French  cardinal  there,  you  know,  with 
a  half-Turkish  name,  who  every  day  contri ves  something 
fresh  to  annoy  the  court  of  Spain.  But,  above  ali,  he  aims 
at  playing  some  trìck  in  Milan;  for  he  knows  well  enough 
— the  knave — ^that  the  strength  of  the  king  lies  there.* 

'Ay/ 

*  Shall  I  give  you  a  proof  of  it?  Those  who've  made  the 
greatest  noise  were  strangers;  there  were  faces  going  about 
which  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Milan.  By  the  by,  I 
forgot  to  teli  you  one  thing  which  was  told  me  for  certain. 
The  police  had  caught  one  of  these  fellows  in  an  inn  .  .  .' 
Renzo,  who  had  not  lost  a  single  syllable  of  this  conversa- 
tion,  was  taken  with  a  cold  shudder  on  hearing  this  chord 
touched,  and  almost  slipped  under  the  table  before  he 
thought  of  trying  to  contain  himself.  No  one,  however, 
perceived  it;  and  the  speaker,  without  interrupting  his 
relation  for  a  moment,  had  continued:  'They  don't  exactly 
know  where  he  came  from,  who  sent  him,  nor  what  kind 
of  man  he  was,  but  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  leaders. 
Yesterday,  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  he  played  the  very 
devil;  and  then,  not  content  with  that,  he  must  begin  to 
harangue  the  people,  and  propose — ^a  mere  trifle! — to  mur- 
der ali  the  nobilityl  The  great  rascall  Who  would 
support  the  poor  if  ali  the  nobles  were  killed?  The  police, 
who  had  been  watching  him,  laid  hands  upon  him;  they 
found  on  his  person  a  great  bundle  of  letters,  and  were 
leading  him  away  to  prison«  but  his  companions,  who  were 
keeping  guard  round  the  inn,  came  in  great  numbers,  and 
delivered  him — the  villain  !  ' 

*And  what  became  of  him?' 

'  It  isn't  known  ;  he  may  be  flcd,  or  he  may  be  concealed 
in  Milan  :  they  are  people  who  bave  neither  house  nor  home, 
and  yet  find  lodging  and  a  place  of  refuge  everywhere; 
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lowever,  though  the  devil  can  and  will  help  them,  yet  thcy 

'  tn»y  fall  into  the  hands  of  justice  when  they  least  expect 

it;  ioT  when  the  pear  is  ripe  it  must  fall.     For  the  present. 

it  is  wcU  known  that  the  letlers  are  in  possession  of  gov- 

trnnient,  and  that  the  whole  conspiracy  is  therein  described; 

and  they  say  that  many  people  are  implicated  in  it.     This 

much  is  certain.  that  they  bave  turned  Milan  upside  down, 

and  wouid  have  done  much  worse.    Il  is  said  that  the  bakers 

are  rogues:  I  know  they  are;  but  they  ought  to  be  hung 

Lin  the  course  of  justice.     They  say  ihere  is  com  hidden; 

Inrho  doesn't  know  that?    But  it  is  the  business  of  the  gov- 

rernment  to  kcep  a  good  look-out  to  bring  it  lo  light,  and 

Io  hang  the  monopolists  in  company  with  the  bakers.     And 

il  govemment  does  nolhing.  the  city  ought  to  remoti  st  rat  e  ; 

and  if  they  don't  listen  the  first  lime,  remonstrate  again; 

{or  by  dint  of  appeais  they  wlM  gel  what  they  want;  but 

Dot  adopt  the  vìllatnous  practice  of  furìously  entering  shops 

and  warchouses  to  get  booty.* 

Renzo's  small  meal  had  turned  inlo  poison.     It  seemed 
m&tt  an  age  before  he  could  get  oul  of,  and  away  from,  the 
1  and  the  village  ;  and  a  dozen  times,  at  least,  he  had  said 
himself  :    '  Now    I    may    surely    go.'     But    the    fear    of 
fcxciling    suspicion.    now    increased    beyond    measure.    and 
prevaìling    over    every    oiher    thought,    had    kept    hira    siili 
naiied  to  hìs  seat.     In  this  perplexity.  he  thought  the  chat- 
tcrer  musi  at  last  stop  talking  about  him.  and  dctermined  in 

|hì>  owD  mind  to  make  his  escape  as  soon  as  another  sub- 
ject  was  sta  ned. 
'  For  thts  reason,'  said  one  of  the  party.  '  knowìng  how 
Ihese  ihings  go,  and  thai  honest  men  fare  but  badly  in  such 
dtsturbances,    I    wouidn't    let    my    cnriosity    conquer,    and 
liavG,  thercfore.  remained  qiiietly  at  home.' 
'  Neitlier    would    I    move,    for   the    same   rcason,'    said 
«nother. 
*  I,'  added  a  thìrd,  'tf  I  had  happened  by  chance  lo  be 
at  Milan.  I  would  have  left  any  business  whatever  unfin- 
iibnl,  and  have  rcturncd  home  as  quickly  as  possible.     I 
have  a  wife  and  childrcn;  and.  besidcs,  to  teli  the  Iruth,  I 
don't  like  «uch  stira.* 
At   this   moment   the   landiord,   who    had   been   eagerly 
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listening  with  the  rest,  advanced  towards  the  other  end  of 
the  table  to  see  what  the  stranger  was  doing.  Renzo  seized 
the  opportunit>',  and  beckoning  to  the  host,  asked  for  his 
account,  settled  it  without  dispute,  though  his  purse  was 
by  this  time  very  low;  and  without  further  delay,  went 
directly  to  the  door,  passed  the  threshold,  and  taking  care 
not  to  tum  along  the  same  road  as  that  by  which  he  had 
arrived,  set  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  trusting  to  the 
guidance  of   Providence. 


o 


CHAPTER  XVII 
NE  wish  Ì3  oftcn  enough  to  allow  a  man  no  peace; 


what,  Ihen, 


ì  bave  becn — on( 


r  with 


Our  poor  Renzo,  as  the  reader  Icnows. 
had  had  iwo  such  conflicling  dcsires  in  his  mind  for  sev- 
era! hours  ;  the  wish  to  make  his  escape,  with  the  wish  to 
rcmain  undiscovered  ;  and  the  unfortunate  words  of  the 
merchanl  had  increased  both  one  and  the  othcr  lo  an  ex- 
travaganl  degree.  His  adventure,  then,  had  gol  abroadl 
There  were  means,  then,  employed,  to  seize  him  !  Who 
Vnew  how  many  bailiffs  were  in  the  field  to  give  htm  chase! 
or  what  orders  had  been  forwarded  to  keep  a  watch  in  the 
villages,  at  the  ino,  on  the  roads  I  He  reflected,  however, 
that,  after  ali,  there  were  but  two  bailiffs  who  knew  him, 
and  that  his  name  was  not  written  upon  his  forehead  ;  but 
then.  again,  a  hiindred  stories  he  had  heard  rushed  imo  his 
mind,  of  fugitives  caught  and  discovered  in  many  strange 
ways.  recogniied  by  their  walk,  by  their  suspicious  air, 
and  othcr  unthought  of  lokens:  everything  excited  his 
alami.  Although,  as  he  Icfl  Gorgoniola,  the  tollìng  of  the 
Avemaria  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  the  increasing  dark- 
oess  every  moment  diminished  his  danger,  yet  it  was  very 
tinwillingly  that  he  took  the  high  road.  proposing  to  follow 
the  first  by-Ianc  which  scemed  lìkety  to  bring  him  to  the 
point  he  was  so  anxious  to  reach.  At  first,  he  oecasionally 
tnet  a  traveller;  but  so  full  was  his  imaginaiion  of  dìreful 
apprehensions,  that  he  had  not  courage  to  detain  any  one 
to  in  qui  re  his  way. — That  ìnnkeeper  said  six  miles, — 
thnught  he. — H,  by  laking  these  foot-paths  and  by-lancs,  I 
make  them  cight,  or  even  ten,  my  legs,  which  bave  tasted 
me  so  far,  wilt  manage  these  too.  l'm  certaìnly  not  go- 
ing  lowards  Milan,  so  I  must  be  going  towards  the  Adda 
Walk  away,  then;  sooner  or  laler,  1  shall  gel  there.     The 

li  any  boat 


good   ' 
n't  want  anybody  IO  point  il  out  I 


I  there,  m  I 


i  directiy;  if  not,  MI  wait  tìU  moming. 
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in  the  night,  nothing  enters  their  heads  but  robbers,  villains, 
and  rogues:  they  never  think  that  an  honest  man  may  be 
benighted,  not  to  say  a  gentleman  in  bis  carriage. — He 
determined,  therefore,  to  reserve  this  pian  as  a  last  resource 
in  case  of  necessity,  and  continued  bis  way,  stili  witb  the 
hope  of  at  least  discoverìng  the  Adda,  if  not  of  crossing 
it,  that  night,  and  not  being  obliged  again  to  go  in  search 
of  it  in  broad  daylight 

On,  thereforc,  he  went,  till  he  reached  a  part  where  the 
country  changed  from  cultivated  fields  into  ^  heath  of  fems 
and  broom.  This  seemed,  if  not  a  sure  indication,  at  least, 
a  kind  of  argument  that  there  was  a  river  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood;  and  he  advanced  across  the  common,  pursuing 
the  path  which  traversed  it.  After  walking  a  few  paces, 
he  stopped  to  listen;  but  in  vain.  The  tediousness  of  the 
joumey  seemed  to  be  increased  by  the  wildness  of  the 
place;  not  a  mulberry  nor  a  vine  was  to  be  seen,  nor  any 
other  signs  of  human  culture,  which,  in  the  early  part  of 
bis  progress,  seemed  almost  like  half-companions  to  him. 
However,  he  stili  went  forward,  beguiling  the  time,  and 
endeavouring  to  drive  away  the  images  and  apparitions  which 
haunted  bis  mind — ^the  relics  of  a  hundred  wonderful  stories 
he  had  heard — ^by  repeating,  as  he  went  along,  some  of  the 
prayers  for  the  dead. 

By  degrces,  he  entered  among  larger  patches  of  brush- 
wood,  wild  plum-trees,  dwarf  oaks,  and  brambles.  Con- 
tinuing  bis  way,  with  more  impatience  than  alacrity,  he  saw 
scattered  occasionally  throughout  these  patches,  a  solitary 
tree;  and,  stili  following  the  guidance  of  the  footpath,  per- 
ceived  that  he  was  enterìng  a  wood.  He  felt  a  kind  of 
reluctance  to  procced;  but  he  conquercd  it,  and  unwillingly 
went  forward.  The  further  he  went,  the  more  this  un- 
willingness  increased,  and  the  more  did  everything  he  saw 
vex  and  harass  bis  imagination.  The  bushes  he  discemed 
before  him  assumed  strange,  marvellous,  and  uncouth  forms  ; 
the  shadows  of  the  tops  of  the  trees  alarmed  him,  as,  slightiy 
agitated  by  the  breeze,  they  quivered  on  bis  path,  illuminated 
by  the  pale  light  of  the  moon;  the  very  rustling  of  the 
withered  leaves,  as  he  trampled  them  under  foot,  had  in  it 
something  hateful  to  his  ear.    His  limbs  felt  a  strange  im- 
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pulse  to  run,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  secmed  scarccly  ab!e 
support  him.  The  cold  night-brecze  blew  more  chilly 
and  sharply  against  bis  forehead  and  Ibroat;  he  felt  ìt 
piercing  through  bis  thin  clothes  to  bis  skin,  which  shivered 
in  the  blast,  and,  penetrating  more  subtilely  lo  bis  very 
bones,  extingiiishing  the  last  remains  of  vigour.  At  one 
lime,  the  weariness  and  undefined  horror  with  wbich  he  bad 
so  long  been  atniggling,  had  suddenly  almost  overwhelmed 
him.  He  ncarly  !ost  bis  self-government  ;  but  terrified  above 
ali  things  at  his  own  terror,  he  summoned  up  his  former 
spirìls,  and  by  a  great  effort.  forced  thera  to  assume  their 
usuai  sway.  Thiis  fortified  for  3  moment,  he  stood  stili 
Io  deliberate,  and  resolved  to  leave  the  wood  by  the  same 
path  as  he  had  traversed,  to  go  straight  to  the  last  vìllage 
he  bad  passed,  to  return  once  more  among  mankind.  and 
ihere  to  seek  shelter,  even  at  the  inn.  While  he  thus  stood, 
the  rustling  of  his  feet  among  the  leaves  hushed.  and.  pcr- 
feclly  siJent  around  hìm,  a  noisc  reached  bis  ear,  a  murmur 
— a  murmur  of  running  water.  He  listens;  assures  hiniself; 
and  cxclaims,  '  It's  the  Addai'  It  was  like  the  restoration 
of  B  friend,  of  a  brother,  of  a  deliverer.  His  weariness 
almost  disappeared.  his  pulse  again  beat:  be  felt  bis  blood 
circuiate  freely  and  warmly  through  ali  bis  veins;  bis  con- 
6dcnce  increased.  the  gloominess  and  oppression  of  his  mind, 
in  great  part,  vanished  away;  and  be  no  longer  besttaled  (0 
penetrate  farther  ìnto  the  wood.  towards  the  friendly  murmur. 
At  last  he  reached  the  exlremity  of  the  fiat,  at  the  edge 
■  of  B  steep  decUvity;  and,  peeping  through  the  bushes  that 
I  e»efyvrhere  covered  its  surface,  he  discemed,  at  the  bottom, 
tbe  fKltering  of  the  running  water.  Then,  raising  bis  eyes, 
he  surveyed  tbe  extensive  piaìn  on  the  opposite  side,  scattered 
with  Wllages;  beyond  thìs  the  hills,  and  on  one  of  ibese  a 
large,  wbitisb  tract,  in  whieh  be  fancted  he  couid  dtstinguish 
a  city — Bergamo,  undoubtedly.  He  descended  the  steep  a 
little  way,  separating  and  pushing  aside  the  brusbwood  with 
liis  haods  and  arms,  and  looked  down,  to  see  if  there  werc 
l  tny  boat  moving  on  the  water,  or  to  listen  if  be  couId  bear 
I  the  sptashing  of  oars  ;  but  he  saw  and  heard  nothing.  Had 
I  il  beèn  atiy  thing  less  fhan  the  Adda,  Renzo  wouid  bave 
I  descended  at  once  and  attcmpied  lo  ford  it;  but  this,  he 
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well  knew,  in  such  a  river,  was  not  a  matter  of  very  great 
facilìty. 

He  therefore  stood  to  consult  with  himself  what  were  best 
to  be  done.  To  clamber  up  into  a  tree,  and  there  await  the 
dawn  of  moming,  in  the  chili  night-breeze,  in  a  frosty  air, 
and  in  bis  present  dress,  was  more  than  enough  to  benumb 
him  ;  to  pace  up  and  down,  for  Constant  exercise,  ali  that  time, 
besides  that  it  would  have  been  a  very  inefficacious  defence 
against  the  severity  of  the  temperature,  was  also  asking  too 
much  of  those  unfortunate  limbs  which  had  already  done 
much  more  than  their  duty.  Suddenly  he  remembered  having 
seen  a  cascinotto  in  one  of  the  fìelds  adjoining  the  unculti- 
vated  down.  Thus  the  peasants  of  the  Milanese  plain  desig- 
nate certain  little  cottages,  thatched  with  Straw,  constructed 
of  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  fastened  together  and 
filled  up  with  mud,  where  they  are  in  the  habit  of  depositing 
their  harvest  during  the  summer  season,  repairing  thither  at 
Jiight  to  protect  it:  during  the  rest  of  the  year  they  are 
usually  unoccupied.  He  quickly  fixed  upon  this  as  bis  rest- 
ing-place  for  the  night;  and  again  setting  off  on  bis  way, 
re-passed  the  wood,  the  tract  of  bushes,  and  the  heath  ;  and 
entering  upon  the  cultivated  land,  he  quickly  espied  the 
cascinotto,  and  went  towards  it.  A  worm-eaten  and  tumble- 
down  door,  without  lock  or  chain,  blocked  up  the  entrance; 
Renzo  drew  it  towards  him,  and  on  entering,  saw  a  hurdle, 
intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  hammock,  suspended  in 
the  air,  and  supported  by  bands  formed  of  little  twigs;  he 
did  not,  however,  make  use  of  it;  but  seeing  a  little  Straw 
lying  on  the  ground,  thought  that,  even  there,  sleep  would 
be  very  welcome. 

Ecfore  stretching  bis  weary  frame  on  the  bed  Providence 
had  prepared  for  him,  he  knelt  down  to  offer  up  bis  thanks 
for  this  blessing,  and  for  ali  the  assistance  he  had  received 
that  terrible  day.  He  then  repeated  bis  usuai  prayers  ;  and, 
having  finished  them,  begged  pardon  of  God  for  having 
omitt^  them  the  evening  before,  and  gone  to  rest,  as  he  said, 
likc  a  dog,  or  even  worse. — And  for  this  reason, — added  he  to 
himself,  resting  bis  bands  upon  the  Straw,  and,  from  kneel- 
ing,  changing  bis  posture  to  that  of  lying, — for  this  reason 
I  was  awaked  by  such  agreeable  visitors  in  the  moming. — 
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He  iheo  gaihered  up  ali  the  Straw  that  was  scattered  around, 
and  spread  il  over  him,  sa  as  to  make  the  best  covering 
he  cDuld  to  securc  himself  from  the  cold,  which,  cven  there, 
under  shelter,  tnade  itsetf  sufficiently  felt  ;  and  crouching 
bcneatb  it,  he  tried  to  get  a  Uttle  slecp,  thinking  that  he  had 
purchased  it,  that  day,  more  dearly  than  usuai. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  closed  his  eyes,  befare  visions 
began  to  throng  his  memory,  or  his  fancy  (I  cannot  under- 
take  lo  indicate  the  exact  spot) — visions  so  crowded,  so  in- 
cessant,  that  they  qtiickly  banished  every  idea  of  sleep.  The 
raerchant,  the  nolary,  the  bailiffs,  the  sword-cutler,  the  land- 
lord.  Ferrcr,  the  superintendent,  the  party  at  the  inn,  the 
crowds  in  the  streets;  then  Don  Abbondio,  then  Don  Rod- 
rigo: and,  among  so  many,  there  were  none  that  did  net 
britig  some  sad  remembrances  of  misfortune  or  aversion. 

There  were  bat  three  images  that  presenled  themselves  to 
hÌ9  mind,  divestcd  of  every  bitter  recollection,  clear  of  every 
suspicion,  pleasing  in  every  aspect;  and  two,  principa1ly — 
ceriainly  very  dissimilar,  but  closely  connected  in  the  heart 
of  the  youth, — the  black-locked  Lucia,  and  the  white-bearded 
Faiher  Cristoforo.  Yet  the  consolation  he  felt  in  contem- 
plating  evcn  these  objects.  was  anything  but  unmixed  and 
trantiui).  In  picturing  to  himself  the  good  friar,  he  felt  more 
kecnly  than  ever  the  disgrace  of  his  faulls.  his  shameful  in- 
teinperance,  and  his  neglect  of  the  kind  Father's  patemal  ad- 
vicc  ;  and  in  contemplating  the  image  of  Lucia  !  we  wìll  not 
Mtempl  IO  descrtbe  what  he  felt;  the  reader  knows  the  cir- 
nimstances,  and  must  imagine  il  himself.  Neither  did  he 
forgel  the  poor  Agnese;  Agnese,  who  had  choscn  hira  for  ber 
sno-in-Iaw,  who  had  considered  him  almosi  as  onc  with  ber 
only  daughter,  and  before  recciving  from  him  the  tìtie  of 
iDothcr,  had  assumed  the  language  and  affeetion  of  one,  and 
demonslrated  parental  solicitude  for  him  by  ber  acUons.  But 
il  was  an  additional  gricf  to  him.  and  not  the  least  bitter  one, 
tì»«  exactly  on  account  of  these  affeclionale  and  bcnevolcnt 
inlenttons.  the  poor  woman  was  now  homeless,  and  alniost 
houseless,  uncertain  of  the  future,  and  reaping  sorrows  and 
troubles  from  those  very  circumstances,  which  he  had  hoped 
would  be  the  Joy  and  comfort  of  ber  declining  years,  What 
a  night,  poor  Renio!  which  was  lo  bave  bcen  the  fifth  of  bis 
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nuptials  !  What  a  room  !  What  a  matrimoniai  couch  !  And 
after  such  a  dayl  And  to  precede  such  a  morrow,  such  a 
succession  of  days! — What  God  wills — replied  he,  to  the 
thoughts  which  most  tormented  him; — What  God  wills.  He 
knows  what  He  does  I  it  is  f or  our  good  too.  Let  it  be  as  a 
penance  for  my  sins.  Lucia  is  so  good  !  God,  surely,  will  not 
let  her  suff er  for  long — for  very  long  ! — 

Harassed  by  such  thoughts  as  these,  despairing  of  obtaining 
any  sleep,  and  the  piercing  cold  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
sufiTerable,  so  that  from  time  to  time  his  whole  f rame  shook, 
and  his  teeth  chattered  in  spite  of  himself,  Renzo  longed  for 
the  approach  of  day,  and  impatiently  measured  the  slow 
progress  of  the  hours.  I  say,  measured,  because  every  half- 
hour  he  heard  resounding  through  the  deep  silence,  the 
strokes  of  a  large  clock,  probably  that  of  Trezzo.  The  first 
time,  the  sound  reached  his  ear  so  unexpectedly,  without  his 
having  the  least  idea  whence  it  came,  it  brought  with  it  some- 
thing  solemn  and  mysterious  to  his  mind;  the  feeling  of  a 
waming  uttered  in  an  unknown  voice,  by  some  invisible 
person. 

When,  at  last,  the  clock  had  tolled  eleven,^ — ^the  hour  Renzo 
had  determined  to  get  up, — ^he  rose,  half  benumbed  with  the 
cold,  and  falling  upon  his  knees,  repeated  his  matin  prayers 
with  more  than  ordinary  devotion;  then,  standing  up,  he 
stretched  his  limbs,  and  shook  his  body,  as  if  to  settle  and 
unite  his  members,  which  seemed  almost  dissevered  from  each 
other,  breathed  upon  his  hands  and  rubbed  them  together,  and 
then  opened  the  door  of  the  cascinotto,  first  taking  the  pre- 
caution  to  look  warily  about  him,  perchance  any  one  might 
be  there.  No  one  being  visible,  he  cast  his  eye  roimd  to 
discover  the  path  he  had  followed  the  preceding  evening,  and 
quickly  recognizing  it,  much  clearer  and  more  distinct  than 
his  memory  pictured  it,  he  set  off  in  that  direction. 

The  sky  annoimced  a  beautiful  day:  the  pale  and  rayless 
moon  was  yet  visible  near  the  horizon,  in  the  spadous  field 
of  azure,  stili  softened  "hy  a  tinge  of  moming  grey,  which 

^  It  must  be  home  in  mind  by  the  reader,  that,  accordtn|:  to  lulian  com. 
iratation  of  time,  the  firtt  hour  of  the  day  is  seren  o'clock  in  the  morning — 
two  o'clock  antwerable  to  eight  with  us,  and  so  on,  till  scven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  beeomes  one  again.  This  arrangement  wouid  make  elcTen  o'dock, 
in  the  test,  the  aame  aa  five  o'dodt  in  the  moming  in  England. 
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ehaded  gradaally  towards  the  cast,  into  a  rosy  and  primrose 
huc.  Stili  nearer  the  horizon.  a  few  irrcgular  clouds 
stretched  out,  in  tengthened  waves,  rather  aztire  than  grey, 
their  lower  sides  edged  with  almost  a  streak  of  dame,  be- 
coming  every  moment  more  vivid  and  sharply  defined  ;  while, 
higher  up,  light  and  fleccy  clouds,  mingling  with  each  other, 
and  of  a  thousand  nameless  hues,  floated  on  the  5urfac«  oE 
the  placid  heavens  ;  a  tme  Lombard  sky,  so  beautiful  when 
it  ù  beautiful — so  brilliant,  so  cairn.  Had  Renzo  been  bere 
to  enjoy  bimself,  he  wouid  certainly  bave  looked  upwards, 
and  admired  a  dawn  so  different  to  what  he  had  becn  ac- 
customed  to  see  among  hìs  native  mountaìns  ;  bui  bis  eyes 
wcre  bent  to  the  ground,  and  he  walked  on  rapidly,  both  to 
regaìn  a  little  warmth,  and  to  reach  the  river  as  quickly  as 
he  could.  He  retraced  the  fields,  the  grove,  the  bushes; 
traversed  the  wood,  with  a  kind  of  compassion.  as  he  looked 
around  and  remerabered  the  horror  he  had  felt  there  a  few 
hours  before;  rcached  the  edge  of  the  precipitous  bank.  and 
looking  down  through  the  crags  and  bushes,  discovered  a 
fisbcrman's  bark  slowly  niaking  its  way  agaìnst  the  slream, 
dose  by  the  shore.  He  hastily  descended  the  sbortest  way 
through  the  bushes,  stood  upon  the  bank,  and  gently  called  to 
the  fishcrman:  and  with  the  intemìon  of  appearing  to  ask 
a  favour  of  little  importance,  but,  without  being  aware  of  it, 
in  a  hai  f- supplica  tory  manner,  beckoned  to  him  io  approach. 
The  fisheniian  cast  a  glance  along  the  sbore,  looked  carcfuUy 
both  up  and  down  ihe  river.  and  tben  tnming  the  prow 
towards  Renzo,  approached  the  side.  Reruo,  who  stood  at 
the  very  eilge  of  the  stream,  almost  wilh  one  foot  in  the  water, 
seized  the  prow  as  it  drcw  ncar,  and  jutnpcd  into  the  boat, 

■  Bc  good  enough  to  take  me  across  to  the  other  side,  and 
II!  pay  you  for  it,'  said  he.  The  fisherman  had  already 
guessed  his  object,  and  had  tumed  the  prow  to  the  opposìie 
bank.  Renzo,  seeing  another  oar  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
stooped  down  and  took  it  up. 

'  Sof tly,  softly/  said  the  owner  :  but  on  seeing  how  dcx- 
tcrously  the  youih  laid  hold  of  the  ìmplement,  and  prepared 
to  handle  it,  '  Aha  t  '  added  he,  '  you  know  your  business.' 

'  A  little,'  rcplied  Renzo  :  and  he  began  to  cow  with  a 
vigour  and  skìll  beyond  those  of  an  amateur.     Whil«  Uius 
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exerting  himself,  he  cast  an  occasionai  dark  glance  at  the 
shore  he  had  just  left,  and  then  a  look  of  anxiety  to  the  one 
they  were  approaching.  He  was  annoyed  at  having  to  go  at 
ali  down  the  stream;  but  the  current  bere  was  too  rapid  to 
cut  directly  across  it;  so  that  the  bark,  partly  cleavmg  and 
partly  following  the  course  of  the  water,  was  obliged  to  take 
a  diagonal  direction.  As  it  happens  in  ali  dark  and  intricate 
undertakings,  that  difficulties  present  themselves  to  the  mind 
at  first  only  in  general,  but  in  the  execution  of  the  enterprise 
are  more  minutely  observable;  so,  now  that  the  Adda  was 
forded,  so  to  say,  Renzo  felt  a  good  deal  of  disquietude  at  not 
knowing  for  certain  whether  bere  it  was  the  boundary  of  the 
two  States,  or  whether,  when  this  obstacle  was  overcome, 
there  might  not  be  others  stili  to  surmount.  Addressing  the 
fisherman,  therefore,  and  nodding  with  bis  head  towards  the 
whitish  spot  which  he  had  noticed  the  night  before,  and 
which  now  appeared  much  more  distinct,  '  Is  that  Bergamo  ?  ' 
said  he — '  that  town  ?  ' 

*  The  city  of  Bergamo,'  replied  the  fisherman. 

'  And  that  shore,  there,  does  it  belong  to  Bergamo  ?  ' 

'  The  territory  of  St.  Mark.' 

'  Long  live  St.  Mark  !  '  exclaiiAed  Renzo. 

The  fisherman  made  no  reply. 

They  reached,  at  length,  the  opposite  shore  ;  Renzo  jumped 
out  upon  it,  and,  thanking  God  in  bis  heart,  expressed  bis 
gratitude  in  words  to  the  boatman  ;  then  putting  his  band  in 
bis  pocket,  be  drew  out  thence  a  berlinga — ^which,  considering 
bis  circumstances,  was  no  little  loss  to  bim — and  handed  it  to 
the  worthy  man,  who,  giving  another  glance  at  the  Milanese 
shore,  and  along  the  river  in  either  direction,  stretched  out 
bis  band,  and  received  the  gift.  He  put  it  into  his  pocket, 
and  after  compressing  his  lips,  at  the  same  time  laying  bis 
forefinger  across  them,  with  a  significant  expression  of  coun- 
tenance,  said,  'A  good  joumey  to  you  !  '  and  tumed  back. 

That  the  reader  may  not  be  surprised  at  the  prompt,  yet 
cautious,  civility  of  this  man  towards  a  perfect  stranger, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  inform  bim  that,  frequently  requested 
to  perform  a  similar  service  to  smugglers  and  banditti,  be  was 
accustomed  to  do  so,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  trifling 
and  uncertain  gains  which  he  might  thereby  obtain,  as  to 
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avoid  makìng  hìmself  cnemies  among  these  classes.  ile  af- 
ford<!d  this  assistance  whenever  he  couid  assure  himself  of 
noi  being  discovered  by  the  custom-house  officers,  bailifTs.  or 
spies.  Thus,  without  particularly  favouring  onc  parly  more 
than  anoiher,  he  endeavqured  to  satìsty  ali,  with  thai  im- 
partiality  usually  exercìsed  by  those  who  are  compelled  to 
deal  with  a  certain  set  of  people,  wbile  liable  lo  give  account 
to  another. 

Renzo  paused  a  moment  on  the  bank,  lo  contemplate  the 
opposite  shore — that  ground  which  just  betorc  had  almost 
burnì  beneatb  his  fect. — Ah  !  I  am  really  out  of  it  ! — was  hìs 
first  thought. — Hateful  country  that  you  arel — was  his  sec- 
ondi bidding  it  farewell,  But  the  third  recurred  to  those 
whom  he  had  left  ihcre.  Then  he  crosscd  bis  arms  on  hts 
breast,  heaved  a  sigh.  beni  his  eyes  on  the  water  which  flowed 
at  his  fet-t,  and  thought. — It  has  passed  under  the  bridge  ! — 
Thus  that  at  Leeco  was  generally  called  among  his  fellow- 
countrynien.  by  way  of  emincnce. — Ah  !  haieful  worid  1 
Eoough  ;  whalever  God  wills. — 

He  tumed  his  back  upon  these  moumful  objects,  and  went 
forward,  taking.  for  a  mark,  the  white  tract  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  until  he  met  with  some  one  to  give  him  more  particular 
directions  in  his  way.  It  was  amusing  to  see  with  what  care- 
lessness  and  disembarrassment  he  now  accosted  travetlcrs, 
and  how  boldly  he  pronounced  the  name  of  the  vìllage  where 
his  cousin  resided.  wilhout  hesilation  or  disguise.  From  the 
first  person  who  directed  him.  he  learnt  that  he  had  yet  nine 
mi  lei  to  travel. 

His  journey  was  noi  very  blilhcsome.  Independcnt  o(  his 
own  troubles.  his  eyes  rested  every  moment  on  pitiable  ob- 
jects, which  told  him  that  he  wouid  fìnd  in  the  country  he  was 
entering  the  poverty  he  had  left  in  his  own.  Ali  along  the 
way.  but  more  particularly  in  the  villages  and  large  towns, 
he  saw  beggars  bastcning  along,  mendicants  rather  from  cir- 
cumstanccs  than  profession,  who  revealed  thctr  misery  more 
in  tbcir  countenances  than  tbeir  clothing:  peasants,  nioun- 
Uineers,  artisans,  entirc  families,  and  a  mingled  murmur  of 
cntrcatics,  dUpules,  and  infanls'  cries.  Besides  th«  moumful 
pity  that  It  awoke  in  Renzo's  mind,  thts  sight  aUo  aroused 
bini  to  the  rcmembrance  of  bis  own  cifcumstances. 
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— Who  knows, — thought  he,  as  he  went  along, — if  I  shail 
find  anything  to  do?  if  there  is  any  work  now  to  be  got,  as 
there  used  to  be?  Well;  Bortolo  is  kindly  inclined  to  me; 
he  is  a  good  fellow;  he  has  made  some  money,  and  has  in- 
vitcd  me  very  of ten  ;  he,  surely,  won't  forsake  me.  Besides, 
Providence  has  helped  me  hitherto,  and  will  help  me,  I  hope, 
for  the  future. — 

In  the  mean  while,  his  appetite,  already  considerably 
sharpened,  became,  as  he  went  on  his  way,  more  and  more 
craving;  and  though  he  felt  that  he  could  manage  very  well 
to  the  end  of  his  joumey,  which  was  now  only  about  two 
miles,  without  great  inconvenience,  yet  he  reflected  that  it 
would  not  be  exactly  the  thing  to  make  his  appearance  before 
his  cousin  like  a  beggar,  and  address  him  with  the  salutation, 
'  Give  me  something  to  eat  ;'  so  drawing  ali  his  riches  f rom 
his  pocket,  he  counted  them  over  on  the  palm  of  his  band,  to 
ascertain  the  amount.  It  was  an  amount  that  required  little 
calculation,  yet  stili  there  was  more  than  enough  to  make 
a  small  meal;  he,  therefore,  entered  an  inn  to  get  a  little 
refreshment  ;  and,  on  paying  the  account,  found  that  he  had 
stili  a  few  pence  remaining. 

Just  outside,  lying  in  the  Street,  and  so  dose  to  the  door 
that  he  would  bave  fallen  over  them  had  he  not  been  look- 
ing  about  him,  Renzo  saw  two  women,  one  rather  elderly, 
and  the  other  a  younger  person,  with  an  infant  at  ber  breast, 
which,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  satisfy  its  hunger,  was 
crying  bitterly;  they  were  ali  three  as  pale  as  death;  and 
standing  by  them  was  a  man,  in  whose  face  and  limbs  there 
might  stili  be  discerned  tokens  of  former  robustness,  though 
now  broken  and  almost  destroyed  by  long  poverty.  The  three 
beggars  stretched  out  their  hands  to  Renzo,  as  he  left  the  inn 
with  a  free  step  and  reinvigorated  air,  but  none  of  them 
spoke;  what  more  could  language  bave  expressed? 

'  There's  a  God-send  for  you  I  '  said  Renzo,  as  he  hastily 
thrust  his  band  into  his  pocket,  and,  taking  out  his  last  pence, 
put  them  into  the  band  that  was  nearest  to  him,  and  went  on 
his  way. 

The  refreshment,  and  this  good  work  together  (since  we 
are  made  of  both  soul  and  body) ,  had  gladdened  and  cheered 
ali  his  thoughts.    Certain  it  is  that  he  felt  more  confidenct 
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for  the  future  from  having  thus  deprived  himsclf  of  bis  last 
pcnny,  than  if  he  had  found  ten  auch.  For  if  Providenee  had 
kept  io  reserve,  for  the  support  of  thrce  wrelched  beggars, 
almost  fainting  on  the  road,  the  last  farthing  of  a  stranger, 
himself  a  fugitive,  far  frooi  his  own  home,  and  urcertain  how 
lo  get  a  Hving,  couid  he  thìnk  that  tliat  Provìdence  wouid 
leave  in  destitution  him  whom  He  had  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  whoni  He  had  given  so  vivid,  so  effectivc,  so 
self-abandoning  an  inclinatìon?  Such  was,  in  general,  the 
feeling  of  the  youlh,  though,  probably,  not  so  clearly  defined 
aa  ihat  which  we  bave  expressed  in  words.  Durlng  the  re- 
mainder of  his  walk,  as  his  mind  recurred  to  the  different 
circunistances  and  contingencies  which  had  liitherto  appeared 
the  most  dark  and  perplexing,  ali  seemed  to  hrighlen.  The 
fantine  and  poverty  must  come  to  an  end.  for  there  was  a 
harvest  every  year:  in  the  mcan  time,  he  had  his  cousin 
Bortolo,  and  his  own  abilitics  ;  and,  as  a  help  towards  his  sup- 
porl,  a  little  store  of  money  ai  home,  which  he  couId  easily 
send  for.  \VÌth  ihis  assistance,  at  the  worst,  he  couId  live 
from  day  to  day  as  economically  as  possible,  till  betler  times. 
— Theo,  when  good  times  bave  come  at  last. — continued 
Renzo,  in  his  fanciful  dreams. — the  demand  for  work  will  bc 
rencwed;  mastcrs  will  strive  who  shall  get  Milanese  weav- 
ers,  bccause  they  know  thcir  trade  bcsi  ;  the  Milanese  wcavers 
will  hold  their  heads  high;  they  who  wanl  clcver  workmen 
must  pay  for  them;  we  shall  make  something  to  live  upon 
and  stili  bave  some  lo  spare;  we  can  then  furnish  a  cottage, 
and  write  to  the  women  to  come.  And  besìdes,  why  wait  so 
long?  Shouidn't  we  bave  lived  opon  my  little  store  at  home, 
ali  tfais  winter?  So  we  can  live  here.  There  are  curates 
cverywhere.  Those  two  dear  women  might  come  now,  and 
we  couid  keep  house  togethcr.  Oh,  what  a  pleasure,  to  go 
waDcing  ali  logether  on  thìs  very  road  1  to  go  as  far  as  the 
Adda,  in  a  cart,  and  bave  a  picnic  on  the  sbore  ;  ycs.  just  on 
the  shorel  and  l'd  show  Ihem  the  place  wbere  I  embarked, 
the  thomy  path  I  carne  down,  and  the  spot  where  I  stood  to 
look  if  there  was  a  boat  !- 


Al  Irngth  he  rcachcd  his 


village:  and.  just  at  the 


entrance.  cven  bcforc  he  set  fool  in  it,  dlstinguishcd  a  house 
coondcrably  higher  than  the  resi,  with  severa]  rows  of  long 
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Windows,  one  above  another,  and  separated  by  a  much  smaller 
space  than  the  divisions  between  the  different  stories  re- 
quired  :  he  at  once  recognized  a  silk-mill  ;  and  going  in,  asked, 
in  a  loud  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard  amidst  the  noise  of  the 
running  water  and  the  machinery,  if  Bortolo  Castagneri  lived 
there. 

'  The  Signor  Bortolo  I    He's  there/ 

— The  Signori  that's  a  good  sign, —  thought  Renzo;  and, 
seeing  his  cousin,  he  ran  towards  him.  Bortolo  turned  round, 
recognized  his  relation,  as  he  exclaimed,  '  Here  I  am,  myself,' 
and  received  him  with  an  '  Oh  !  '  of  surprise,  as  they  mutually 
threw  their  arms  round  each  othcr's  neck.  After  the  first 
welcome,  Bortolo  took  his  cousin  into  another  room,  apart 
from  the  noise  of  the  machinery  and  the  eyes  of  the  curious, 
and  grected  him  with,  '  Fm  very  glad  to  see  you  ;  but  you're  a 
pretty  fellow.  Fve  invited  you  so  often,  and  you  never  would 
come;  and  now  you  arrive  in  rather  a  troubled  time.' 

'  Sjnce  you  will  bave  me  teli  you,  IVe  not  come  with  my 
own  good  will,'  said  Renzo;  and  then,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
and  not  without  some  emotion,  he  related  his  mournful  story. 

'That's  quite  another  thing,'  said  Bortolo.  'Oh,  poor 
Renzo  !  But  youVe  depended  upon  me  ;  and  VÌI  not  forsake 
you.  Certainly,  there's  no  great  demand  for  workmen  just 
now;  indeed,  it's  ali  we  can  do  not  to  turn  off  those  we  bave, 
and  give  up  the  business  ;  but  my  master  likes  me,  and  he  has 
got  some  money.  And,  to  teli  you  the  truth,  without  boasting, 
he  mostly  owes  it  to  me;  he  has  the  capital,  and  I  give  my 
abilities,  such  as  they  are.  l'm  the  head  workman,  you  know  ; 
and,  besides,  between  you  and  me,  Vm  quite  his  factotum. 
Poor  Lucia  Mondella  !  I  remembcr  ber  as  it  were  but  yester- 
day  :  a  good  girl  she  was  !  always  the  best-behaved  in  church  ; 
and  whenever  one  passed  ber  cottage  ...  I  see  that  cottage 
in  my  mind's  eye,  outside  the  village,  with  a  fine  fig-tree 
peeping  over  the  wall  .  .  .' 

'  No,  no  ;  don't  let  us  talk  abbut  it.' 

'  I  was  only  going  to  say,  that  whenever  one  passed  that 
cottage,  there  was  the  reel  always  going,  going,  going.  And 
that  Don  Rodrigo  !  even  in  my  timc  he  was  inclined  that  way  ; 
but  now  he's  playing  the  devil  outright,  from  what  I  bear,  so 
long  as  God  leaves  him  to  take  his  own  course.    Well,  as  I 
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was  saying,  here.  too,  we  are  siiffering  a  little  trom  the 
f amine  .  .  .  Apropos,  how  are  you  for  appetite?  ' 

'  I  got  sometlitiig  Io  eat,  a  Utile  while  ago,  on  the  road.* 

'  And  how  are  you  for  money  ?  ' 

Renio  held  out  one  of  his  hands,  and  putting  it  lo  hU 
mouth.  gcntly  puffed  upon  it. 

'  Ncver  mind,'  said  Bortolo  ;  '  l'vc  plenty  ;  pluck  up  heart, 
for  I  hope  things  will  soon  change.  please  God;  and  ihen  you 
can  repay  me,  and  lay  up  also  a  little  for  yourself.' 

*  Fve  a  trifìing  sum  al  home,  and  wilI  send  for  it.' 

'  Very  well  ;  and,  in  the  niean  lime,  you  may  depend  upon 
me.  God  has  given  me  wealth,  that  I  niight  give  to  others; 
and  whom  should  I  serve  so  soon  as  my  own  relatìons  and 
f  rìends  ?  ' 

'  I  said  I  shouid  be  provided  for  !  '  exclaimed  Renzo,  affec- 
tìonately  pressing  his  good  cousin's  hand. 

'  Then.'  rejoined  his  companion,  '  they've  had  a  regular  up- 
roar  at  Mìlan!  I  think  they're  ali  a  little  mad.  The  rumour 
had  already  reachcd  here;  but  1  want  yoti  to  teli  me  things 
a  little  more  particularly.  Ah  !  we've  plenty  to  talk  about. 
Here,  however,  you  see,  we  go  about  il  more  quietly,  and  do 
things  with  raiher  more  prudence.  The  city  purchased  two 
thoitsand  loads  of  corn.  from  a  mcrchant  who  iives  at  Vcniee: 
the  corn  carne  from  Turkey;  but  when  lìfe  depends  upon  it, 
such  things  are  not  looked  into  very  narrowly.  See  now  what 
this  occasioned  :  the  govemors  of  Verona  and  Brescia  stopped 
up  the  passes,  and  said,  '  No  com  shall  pass  this  way,'  What 
djd  the  Bergamascans  do,  think  you  ?  They  despatched  a  man 
to  Venice,  who  knew  how  lo  talk.  The  messenger  went  off  in 
haste.  presented  himself  to  the  Doge,  and  asked  him  what 
vraa  the  meaning  of  such  a  trick.  And  such  a  speech  he 
made!  they  say,  fit  to  be  printed.  What  a  ihìng  il  is  to  bave 
a  man  who  knows  what  lo  say  I  An  order  was  immediately 
issued  for  the  free  transit  of  corn,  rcqmring  the  govemors 
not  only  to  let  it  pass,  but  to  assist  in  forwarding  ìt  :  and  now 
il  is  on  ils  way.  There  is  provision  also  for  the  surrounding 
country.  Another  worthy  man  gave  the  senate  to  understand 
that  tlic  pcoplc  in  the  country  wcre  siair^ing  ;  and  they  bave 
ordercd  them  four  thousand  bushels  of  mìllet.  This  beips, 
yon  Iciww,  to  make  bread.    And  thcn  I  needn't  say,  tbst  if 
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there  isn't  bread  for  us,  we  will  eat  meat.  God  has  g^ven  me 
wealth,  as  I  told  you.  Now,  then,  FU  take  you  to  my  master  : 
l've  often  mentioned  you  to  him,  and  I  know  he'll  welcome 
you.  He's  a  Berg^mascan  of  the  old  sort,  and  a  kind-hearted 
man.  Certainly,  he  doesn't  expect  you  just  now  ;  but  when  he 
hears  your  history  .  .  .  And  besides,  he  knows  how  to  value 
good  workmen;  for  the  f amine  must  come  to  an  end,  and 
business  will  go  on.  But,  first  of  ali,  I  must  wam  you  of  one 
thing.  Do  you  know  what  they  cali  us  Milanese,  in  this 
country?' 

*  No  ;  what  is  it  ?  ' 

'  They  cali  us  blockheads.' 

'  That's  not  a  very  nice  name.' 

'  So  it  is  :  whoever  is  bom  in  the  territory  of  Milan,  and 
would  make  a  living  in  that  of  Bergamo,  must  be  content 
to  bear  it  patiently.  It  is  as  common,  among  these  people,  to 
give  the  name  of  "  blockhead  "  to  a  Milanese,  as  **  your  illus- 
trious  lordship  "  to  a  cavalier.' 

'They  only  say  so,  I  fancy,  to  those  who  will  put  up 
with  it.' 

'  My  dear  f ellow,  if  you  are  not  disposed  continually  to 
brook  the  title,  don't  reckon  that  you  can  live  bere.  You 
would  be  obliged  always  to  bave  a  knife  in  your  band;  and 
when  you  bave  killed,  we  will  suppose,  two,  three,  or  four, 
of  your  neighbours,  you'd  meet  with  somebody  who  would 
kill  you;  and  what  a  nice  prospect,  to  bave  to  appear  before 
God's  tribunal  with  three  or  four  murders  on  your  head  !  * 

'  And  a  Milanese  who  has  a  little  .  .  .'  bere  he  tapped  bis 
forehead  with  bis  forefinger,  as  he  had  before  done  at  the 
sign  of  the  Full  Moon.  '  I  mean,  one  who  understands  bis 
business  ?  ' 

'  It's  ali  the  same  ;  he,  too,  would  be  a  blockhead.  Do  you 
know  what  my  master  says  when  be's  talking  of  me  to  bis 
friends?  "Heaven  has  sent  me  this  blockhead,  to  conduct 
my  business;  if  it  were  not  for  this  blockhead,  I  should  do 
very  badly."    It's  the  custom  to  say  so.' 

'  It's  a  very  foolish  custom,  especially  considering  what  we 
do;  for  who  was  it,  in  fact,  that  brought  the  art  bere,  and 
now  carries  it  on,  but  us?  Is  it  possible  there's  no  help 
for  it?' 
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'  Not  hitherto  ;  there  may  be,  in  the  course  of  tìme,  among 
the  young  people  who  are  growing  up  ;  but  in  this  generation 
there  is  no  remedy;  they've  acquired  the  hatnt,  and  won't 
leave  it  off.  After  ali,  what  is  it?  If  s  nothii^  to  the  triclcs 
they've  played  upon  you,  and  that  most  of  oar  predoos 
fellow-coimtrymen  would  stili  play  upon  you.' 

'  WeU,  that's  true:  if  thcre's  no  othcr  evil  .  .  ,' 

*Now  that  you  are  persuadcd  of  this,  ali  will  go  welL 
Come,  let  us  go  to  my  master,  and  bc  of  good  heart' 

Everything,  in  f  act,  did  go  well,  and  so  exactly  in  accord- 
ance  with  Bortolo's  promises,  that  it  is  ncedless  to  give  any 
particular  descrìptìon.  And  it  was  truly  an  orderìng  of 
Providence  ;  for  we  shall  soon  see  how  little  dependence  was 
to  be  placcd  upon  the  small  savings  Renzo  had  left  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

THAT  same  day,  the  I3th  of  November,  an  express 
arrived  to  the  Signor  Podestà  of  Lecco,  and  pre- 
sented  him  with  a  despatch  from  the  Signor  the 
high  sheriff,  containing  an  order  to  make  every  possible 
strict  investigation,  to  ascertain  whether  a  certain  young 
man,  hearing  the  name  of  Lorenzo  Tramaglino,  silk-weaver, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  hands  pradicti  egregii  domini 
capitanei,  had  retumed,  palam  vel  clam,  to  his  own  country, 
ignotum  the  exact  village,  verum  in  territorio  Leuci:  quod 
si  compertum  fuerit  sic  esse,  the  Signor  Podestà  must  en- 
deavour,  quanta  maxima  dUigentia  fieri  poterit,  to  get  him 
into  his  hands  ;  and  having  sufficiently  secured  him,  videlicet, 
with  strong  handcuffs,  (seeing  that  the  insufficiency  of 
smaller  manacles  for  the  afore>mentioned  person  has  been 
proved),  must  cause  him  to  be  conducted  to  prison,  and 
there  detained  under  strong  custody,  until  he  be  consigned 
to  the  officer,  who  shall  be  sent  to  take  him:  and  in  case 
either  of  success,  or  non-success,  accedatis  addomum  pra- 
dicti  Laurentii  Tramalini;  et  facta  debita  diligentia,  quid  quid 
ad  rem  repertum  fuerit  auferatis;  et  informationes  de  illius 
prava  qualitate,  vita,  et  complicibus,  sumatis;  and  of  ali  his 
sayings  and  doings,  what  is  found  and  not  found,  what  is 
taken  and  not  taken,  diligenter  referatis,  After  humanely 
assuring  himself  that  the  object  of  inquiry  had  not  re- 
tumed  home,  the  Signor  Podestà  summoned  the  village  con- 
stable,  and  under  his  direction,  proceeded,  with  a  large 
retinue  of  notaries  and  bailiffs,  to  the  above-mentioned  house. 
The  door  was  locked,  and  either  no  one  had  the  key,  or 
he  was  not  to  be  found.  They,  therefore,  forced  the  locks 
with  ali  due  and  praiseworthy  zeal,  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  they  proceeded  as  if  taking  a  city  by  assault. 
The  report  of  this  expedition  immediately  spread  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  reached  the  ears  of  Father  Cristo- 
foro, who,  no  less  astonished  than  grìeved,  sought  for  some 
information  as   to   the  cause   of  so  unexpected  an   event 
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frora  «verybody  he  met  with  :  he  could  only,  howcver, 
gather  airy  conjectures,  and  contradictory  reports:  and,  at 
last,  thcreforc,  wrote  lo  Father  Bonavenlura,  from  whom 
he  imagined  he  should  be  able  to  acquire  som«  more  precise 
information.  In  the  mcan  while,  Renio's  relations  and 
frìcnds  wcre  summoned  to  depose  ali  that  they  knew  about 
his  depraved  habits:  to  bear  the  name  of  Tramaglino  becarae 
a  misforiune,  a  disgrace,  a  crime:  and  the  village  was  quile 
in  a  comraotion.  By  degrees,  it  became  known  ihat  Renzo 
had  escaped  from  the  hands  of  justice  dxiring  the  disturb- 
ance  at  Milan,  and  had  not  since  been  seen.  It  was  whispered 
about  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  high  crime  and  mis- 
dcmeanour,  but  what  it  was  no  one  could  teli,  or  ibey 
told  it  in  a  hundred  differcnt  ways.  The  more  hciiious  the 
offcnce  with  which  he  was  charged,  the  less  was  it  bclieved 
in  the  village,  where  Renzo  was  univcrsally  known  as  an 
hotiest,  respeclablc  youth;  and  many  conjecturcd  and  spread 
the  report,  that  it  was  merely  a  machination  sei  on  foot  by 
the  powcrful  Don  Rodrigo,  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  his 
unfortunaie  rivai.  So  triie  is  it  that,  judgìng  only  by 
induclion,  and  wilhout  the  oecessary  knowledge  of  facts, 
even  the  greatest  vtllains  are  sometimes  wrongfully  accuscd. 
Bui  we,  who  have  the  facts  in  our  possession,  as  the  say- 
ing  is,  can  afhrm  that,  if  Don  Rodrigo  had  had  no  share 
in  Renzo's  misfortunes,  yet  that  he  rejoìced  ìn  ihem 
aa  if  they  had  been  his  own  work,  and  triumphed  over  them 
among  his  confidants,  especially  with  Count  Attilio.  This 
friend,  according  to  his  first  intention,  should  have  been, 
by  this  lime,  at  Milan:  but,  on  the  first  aanouncemeni  of 
the  disturbanees  that  had  arisen  there,  and  of  the  rabbie 
«bom  be  might  encounter  in  a  far  different  mood  ihan 
taniely  to  submit  to  a  beating,  be  thought  it  expedienl  to 
postpone  bis  journey  until  he  received  hetter  accounis  ;  and 
the  more  so,  because  baving  offended  many,  be  had  good 
rnson  to  fear  that  some  who  had  remained  passive  only 
from  impotency.  might  now  be  encouraged  by  circumstances, 
v»A  juàgc  it  a  favourable  opportuntly  for  taking  their  rc- 
venge.  The  journey,  howcver,  was  noi  long  dclayed;  the 
order  dcspatched  from  Milan  for  the  execution  against 
Remo,  bad  already  given  some  indication  that  things  had 
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returned  to  their  ordinary  course,  and  the  positive  notices 
which  followed  quick  upon.it,  confirmed  the  truth  of  these 
appearances.  Count  Attilio  set  off  immediately,  enjoining 
his  cousin  to  persist  in  his  undertaking,  and  brìng  it  to  an 
issue,  and  promising,  on  his  part.  that  he  would  use  every 
means  to  rid  him  of  the  friar,  to  whom  the  fortunate  ac- 
cident  of  his  cousin's  beggarly  rìval  would  be  a  wonderful 
blow.  Scarcely  had  Attilio  gone,  when  Griso  arrived  safe 
and  sound  from  Monza,  and  related  to  his  master  what  he 
had  been  able  to  gather: — ^that  Lucia  had  found  refuge  in 
such  a  monastery,  under  the  protection  of  the  Signora  So- 
and-so;  that  she  was  concealed  there  as  if  she  were  a  nun 
herself,  never  setting  foot  outside  the  threshold,  and  assist- 
ing  at  the  services  of  the  church  behind  a  little  grated  win« 
dow  :  an  arrangement  which  was  unsatis factory  to  many  who, 
having  heard  some  mention  of  her  adventures,  and  great 
reports  of  her  beauty,  were  anxious,  for  once,  to  see  what 
she  was  like. 

This  account  inspired  Don  Rodrigo  with  every  evil  pas- 
sion,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  rendered  stili  more  ungovern- 
able  those  with  which  he  was  already  possessed.  So  many 
circumstances  favourable  to  his  design,  had  only  further 
inflamed  that  mixture  of  punctilio,  rage,  and  infamous  desire 
of  which  his  passion  was  composed.  Renzo  absent,  banished, 
outlawed — so  that  any  proceedings  against  him  became  law- 
fui;  and  even  that  his  betrothed  bride  might  be  considered, 
in  a  measure,  as  the  property  of  a  rebel  :  the  only  man  in  the 
world  who  would  and  could  interest  himself  for  her,  and 
make  a  stir  that  would  be  noticed  in  head-quarters,  and  at 
a  distance — ^the  enraged  friar — ^would  himself,  probably,  be 
soon  incapable  of  acting  for  her.  Yet  bere  was  a  new 
impediment,  which  not  only  outweighed  ali  these  ad- 
vantages,  but  rendered  them,  it  might  be  said,  un- 
availing.  A  monastery  at  Monza,  even  had  there  not  been 
a  princess  in  the  way,  was  a  bone  too  hard  even  for  the  teeth 
of  a  Rodrigo;  and  wander  in  his  fancy  rotmd  this  retreat 
as  he  would,  he  could  devise  no  way  or  means  of  assaulting 
it,  either  by  force  or  fraud.  He  was  almost  resolved  to 
give  up  the  enterprise,  to  go  to  Milan  by  a  circuitous  route, 
so  as  to  avoid  passing  through  Monza,  and  there  to  plunge 
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himself  ìnto  the  society  of  liis  friends,  and  their  recreatìons, 
)  drown,  in  thoughts  of  gaiety,  the  one  idea  which 
had  now  beconie  so  tormenting.  Biit,  but,  bui,  hts  friends  t — 
soflly  a  little  with  thcse  friends.  Instead  of  divertiti^  hìs 
mind,  he  inight  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  their  company 
an  incessant  renewal  and  memento  of  his  vexatìon:  for 
Attilio  would  certainly  have  published  the  affair,  and  put 
thcm  ali  in  expectation.  Everybody  wouid  mafce  inqiiirles 
about  the  mountain  girl,  and  he  must  givc  some  answcr.  He 
had  wished,  he  had  tricd;  and  how  had  he  succeeded?  He 
had  engaged  in  an  undertaking — rather  an  unworthy  one, 
certainly:  but  what  of  that?  One  cannot  always  regolata 
one's  caprices  ;  the  point  is  to  satisfy  them  ;  and  how  had  he 
come  off  in  the  enterprise?  How?  Put  down  by  a  peasant, 
and  a  friar!  Uhi  and  when  an  unexpected  turo  of  good 
fortune  had  rid  him  of  one,  and  a  skilful  friend  of  the  other. 
wtthout  any  trouble  on  the  pan  of  the  prìncipal  pcrson 
conccmed,  he,  hke  a  fool.  knew  noi  how  lo  profit  by  the 
junciure,  and  basely  withdrew  from  the  uoderlakingl 
It  would  bc  enough  to  make  him  never  agaìn  dare  to  hold 
up  hi»  head  among  men  of  spirit,  or  compel  him  always  to 
keep  his  band  on  his  sword.  And  thcn,  again,  how  could 
he  cver  return  to,  how  ever  remain  in,  that  villagc,  and  that 
country,  where,  let  alone  the  incessant  and  bitter  reniem- 
brances  of  his  passion,  he  shouid  always  bear  about  with  him 
the  disgrace  of  Jts  failure?  where  public  hatred  would 
bave  increased.  while  his  reputation  for  power  ani)  su- 
periority  would  have  proporiionably  diminished?  where  he 
might  read  in  ihc  face  of  every  ragamuffin,  even  through 
the  vcìl  of  profound  revcrences,  a  galltng  '  Vou've  been 
gulled,  and  l'm  giad  of  it  !  '  The  path  of  iniquity,  as  our 
manuscript  bere  remarks,  is  broad,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  easy  :  it  has  its  stumhling-blocks,  and  its  Ihoms. 
and  its  coursc  is  tcdìous  and  wearìsome,  though  ìt  be  a 
downward  coursc. 

In  this  perplexity,  unwìlling  either  to  give  up  hìs  pur- 
posc,  to  go  back,  or  to  stop,  and  unable  by  himself  to  go 
forward,  a  pian  occurred  to  Don  Rodrigo's  mind,  by  whìcb 
he  hoped  to  effect  his  desigli.    This  was  to  take  as  a  part- 


r  and  assistant  tn  his  enterprise 


!  whosc  honds  could 
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often  reach  beyond  the  views  of  others — z  man  at  once,  and 
devil,  to  whom  the  difficulty  of  an  undertaking  was  fre« 
quently  an  incentive  to  engagé  in  it.  But  this  course  also 
had  its  inconveniences  and  its  dangers;  the  more  pressing, 
the  less  they  could  he  calculated  upon  beforehand;  ^ince  il 
was  impossible  to  foresee  where  one  might  be  led,  when  once 
embarked  in  an  affair  with  this  man:  a  powerful  auxiliary, 
certainly,  but  a  not  less  absolute  and  dangerous  guide. 

These  thoughts  kept  Don  Rodrigo  for  several  days  in 
a  state  of  worse  than  tedious  perplexity.  In  the  mean 
while,  a  letter  arrived  from  his  cousin,  informing  him  that 
the  plot  against  the  f  riar  was  going  on  very  well.  Following 
dose  upon  the  lightning  bursts  forth  the  thunderclap;  one 
fine  morning,  Don  Rodrigo  heard  that  Father  Cristoforo  had 
left  the  convent  at  Pescarenico.  This  success,  so  prompt, 
and  so  complete,  together  with  Attilio's  letter,  encouraging 
him  onward,  and  threatening  him  with  intolerable  ridicule 
if  he  withdrew,  inclined  Don  Rodrigo  stili  more  to  hazard 
every  thing  rather  than  give  up;  but  that  which  finally  de- 
cided  him,  was  the  unexpected  news  that  Agnese  had  re- 
turned  home,  thus  removing  one  obstacle  from  around  Lucia. 
We  will  relate  how  these  two  circumstances  were  brought 
about,  beginning  with  the  last. 

The  two  unfortimate  women  were  scarcely  settled  in 
their  retreat,  when  the  report  of  the  disturbances  in  Milan 
spread  rapidly  over  Monza,  and,  consequently,  through  the 
monastery;  and  following  the  grand  news,  carne  an  infinite 
succession  of  particulars,  which  multiplied  and  varied  every 
moment.  The  portress,  situated  just  between  the  Street  and 
the  monastery,  was  the  channel  of  information  both  from 
within  and  from  without,  and,  eagerly  receiving  these  re- 
ports,  retailed  them  at  will  to  her  guests.  '  Two,  six,  eight, 
four.  seven,  had  been  imprisoned:  they  would  bang  them, 
some  before  the  bakehouse  of  the  Crutches,  some  at  the  end 
of  the  Street  where  the  Superintendent  of  provisions  lived 
.  .  .  Ay,  ay,  just  listen,  now  ! — one  of  them  escaped — a  man 
somcwhere  from  Lecco,  or  thereabouts.  I  don't  know  the 
name;  but  some  one  will  be  passing  who  will  be  able  to 
teli  me,  to  see  if  you  know  him.' 

This  announcement,  together  with  the  circumstance  that 
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Renro  wouid  just  have  arrived  ut  Milan  on  the  fatiti  day. 
occaaioned  a  good  deal  of  disquìetude  lo  the  women.  and 
especially  to  Lucìa  :  but  what  must  ìt  have  been,  when  the 
portrcss  carne  to  teli  them — '  It  ìs  a  man  frora  your  vcry  village 
who  has  escaped  being  hung — a  silk-weavcr,  of  the  name  of 
Tramaglino  ;  do  you  know  him  ?  ' 

Lucia,  who  was  sitting  hemming  some  needlework.  ìra- 
inediately  let  it  fall  from  her  hands;  she  became  cxtrcmely 
pale,  and  changcd  countcnance  so  much,  thai  the  portress 
wouId  certainly  have  observcd  it,  had  she  been  nearer  lo  her, 
Fort\inately,  however,  5he  was  standing  at  the  door  with 
Agnese,  who,  though  much  dìsturbcd,  yet  not  to  such  a  de- 
gree  as  her  danghtcr,  preserved  a  cairn  countcnance,  and 
forced  hcrself  to  reply,  that  in  a  little  village,  everybody 
knew  everybody  ;  that  she  was  acquainted  wìth  him,  and 
couid  scarcely  bring  herself  to  believe  that  anything  of  the 
kìnd  had  happened  (o  him,  he  was  so  peaceable  a  youth. 
She  then  asked  if  ìt  was  known  for  certain  that  he  had 
escaped,  and  whither, 

■  Every  one  says  he  has  escaped,  where  to,  they  canoot 
say;  it  may  he  they  will  catch  him  again,  or  ìt  may  bc  he  is 
in  safety;  but  ìf  they  do  get  hold  of  him,  your  peaceable 
youth  .    .    .* 

Fonunatcly.  at  thi5  juncture,  the  portress  was  called  away. 
and  left  thcni — the  reader  may  ìmagine  in  what  state  of 
mind.  For  more  than  a  day  were  the  poor  woman  and 
her  afflictcd  daughter  obliged  to  remain  in  this  paìnful  sus- 
pense, imaginìng  the  causes,  ways.  and  consequences,  of 
this  unhappy  cvcni.  and  commenttng,  in  their  own  mìnds.  or 
in  a  low  voice  with  each  olher,  on  the  terrible  words  their 
informer  had  left  unfinished. 

Al  length.  one  Thursday.  a  man  arrived  at  the  monastcry 
in  search  of  Agnese.  Il  was  a  lìshmonger,  of  Pescarenico, 
going  to  Mìlan.  as  usuai,  to  dispose  of  his  6sh  :  and  the 
good  Father  Cristoforo  had  requested  him,  in  passìng 
throtigh  Monza,  to  cai!  in  at  the  monastery,  to  grect  the 
tromen  in  his  name,  to  teli  them  ali  he  knew  about  this 
nd  affair  of  Rcnzo's,  to  bceeecfa  them  to  have  patiencc.  and 
pul  their  trust  in  God;  and  to  assure  them  that  he  wouId 
certainly  not  forgct  them,  but  would  watch  his  opportuniiy 
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for  rendering  them  assistance  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  would 
not  fail  to  send  them  ali  the  news  he  could  collect  every  week, 
either  by  this  means,  or  a  similar  one.  The  messenger 
could  teli  nothing  new  or  certain  about  Renzo,  ezcept  of 
the  execution  put  into  his  house,  and  the  search  that  was  be- 
ing  made  for  him  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  had  been 
hitherto  in  vain,  and  that  it  was  known  for  certain  that  he 
had  reached  the  territory  of  Bergamo.  Such  a  certainty, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  was  a  balm  to  poor.Lucia's  wounded 
heart:  from  that  time  ber  tears  flowed  more  freely  and 
calmly  ;  she  f elt  more  comf orted  in  her  secret  bursts  of  feel- 
ing with  her  mother;  and  expressions  of  thankfulness  be- 
gan  to  be  mingled  with  her  prayers. 

Gertrude  frequently  invited  her  into  her  private  apart- 
ment,  and  sometimes  detained  her  there  a  long  'while,  feel- 
ing a  pleasure  in  the  ingdiuousness  and  gentleness  of  the 
poor  girl,  and  in  hearing  the  thanks  and  blessings  she  poured 
upon  her  benefactress.  She  even  related  to  ber,  in  con- 
fidence,  a  part  (the  blameless  part)  of  her  history,  and  of 
what  she  had  suffered,  that  she  might  come  there  to  suffer, 
till  Lucia's  first  suspicious  astonishment  gradually  changed 
to  compassion.  In  that  history  she  found  reasons  more  than 
enough  to  explain  what  she  thought  rather  strange  in  the  be- 
haviour  of  her  patroness,  especially  when  she  brought  in  to 
her  aid  Agnese's  doctrine  about  the  characters  of  the  nobility. 
Nevertheless,  though  some  times  induced  to  return  the  con- 
fidence  which  Gertrude  reposed  in  her,  yet  she  carefully 
avoided  any  mention  of  her  fresh  causes  of  alarm,  of  her 
new  misfortune,  and  of  the  ties  which  bound  her  to  the 
escaped  silk-weaver,  lest  she  should  run  any  risk  of  spreading 
a  report  so  full  of  her  shame  and  sorrow.  She  also  parried, 
to  the  best  of  her  ability,  ali  Gertrude's  inquisitive  questions 
about  herself  previous  to  her  betrothal,  but  this  was  not 
so  much  from  prudential  motives,  as  because  such  an  ac- 
count appeared  to  the  simple-minded  girl  more  perplexing» 
more  difficult  to  relate,  than  ali  she  had  heard,  or  thought 
it  possible  to  bear,  from  the  Signora.  In  the  history  of  that 
lady  there  was  oppression,  intrigue,  suffering — sad  and 
moumful  things,  but  which,  nevertheless,  could  be  named: 
in  hér  own  there  was  a  pervading  sentiment,  a  word,  which 
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I  sbe  dìd  not  fcel  it  possiltle  lo  pronouiice,  when  speaking 
I  of  hersclf.  and  as  3  substilute  far  whìch  she  coulil  nevcr 
I  find  a  pcrìphrasìs  that  dtd  not  seem  to  her  mind  indelicate: 
I   love! 

Gertrude    waa   sometimes  tempted   to   be  angry  at   these 

j   repulses  ;  but  there  always  appeared  behind  thcnt  so  much 

I  afTcction,  so  much  respect,  so  much  gratìludc,  and  even  so 

much   trustfulness!     Sometimes,  perhaps,  that  modesly.  so 

delicate,  sensitive,  and  mysterious,  displcased  her  stili  more 

on  another  account;   biit  ali  was  quickly   forgotten  in  the 

soolhing  ihought  ihat  every  moment  recurred  to  her  mind 

when   conlemplaiing   Lucia; — I    am   doing   her   good. — And 

was  true  ;  for,   besides  the  asylum  she  had  provided. 

[  Ihese  conversations  and  her  familiar  treatment  were  some 

I  comfort  to  Lucia.     The  poor  girl  also  found  another  satis- 

\  faction  in  Constant  empioyment;  she  always  pelitioncd  for 

'  somethìng  to  do,   and  when    she   wcni   tnto   the   Signora's 

parlour,  generally  took  a  little  neediework  with  her,  to  keep 

I   her  fingers  employed  :  but  what  melaneholy  thoughts  crowded 

mind,  wherever  she  wcnt  !     While  plying  her  necdle, — 

I  an  occupation  to  whicb  hithcrto  she  had  given  little  atteniion, 

^hc  rcel  constantly  presenled  ìtseU  to  ber  vtcw;  and  wilh 

[  the  recl.  how  many  other  things! 

The  second  Thursday,  the  samc.  or  another  messenger  ar- 

[  rivcd,  bringing  salutations  and  cncouragemcnt  from  Father 

Cristoforo,  and  an  additional  confirmatton  of  Renio's  escape  ; 

but    no    more    positive   information   aboul    bis   misfortunes. 

The  rcader  may  rcmnnber   thal  the   Capuchin   had   hopcd 

I  for  some  account  from  bis  brother-friar  at  Milan,  to  whom 

he  had  given  Renro  a  letter  of  recommcndation  ;  he  only  rc- 

l  plied,  however.  that  he  had  scen  neilhcr  Icllcr  nor  person; 

[  that  a  stranger  from  the  country  had  certainly  been  lo  the 

I  convcni  in  search   of  him,  but  finding  hìm  out,  had  gone 

I  away,  and  had  not  again  made  bis  appearance. 

The  ihird  Thursday,  no  messenger  carne;  which  was  not 
!  only  depriving  the  poor  womcn  of  an  anticipated  and  hoped- 
I  for  sourcc  of  consolatìon;  but,  as  it  usually  happcns,  on 
[  every  trifling  occasion.  to  those  in  sorrow  and  suspense,  was 
ì  kIso  a  sabjeci  of  much  dìsquietude,  and  a  hundred  torment- 
1  ing   BUSptcions.    Agnese   had,    for   some   time,   been   con- 
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tcmplating  a  visit  to  her  native  village,  and  this  unexpected 
non-appearance  of  the  promised  messenger,  determined  her 
upon  taking  such  a  step.  Lucia  felt  very  strange  at  the 
thought  of  being  left  without  the  shelter  of  her  mother's 
wing  ;  but  the  longing  desire  she  felt  to  know  something,  and 
her  sense  of  security  in  that  guarded  and  sacred  asylttm, 
conquered  her  great  unwillingness  ;  and  it  was  arranged 
between  them  that  Agnese  should  watch  in  the  Street  the 
following  day  for  the  fishmonger,  who  must,  necessarily 
pass  that  way  on  his  return  from  Milan,  and  that  she  would 
ask  him  to  be  so  good  as  to  give  her  a  seat  in  his  cart,  to 
take  her  to  her  own  mountains.  She  met  with  him,  ac- 
cordingly,  and  asked  if  Father  Cristoforo  had  given  him  no 
commission  for  her.  The  fishmonger  said,  that  he  had  been 
out  fishing  the  whole  day  before  his  departure,  and  had  re- 
ceived  neither  news  nor  message  from  the  Father.  Agnese 
then  made  her  request,  which  being  granted  without  hesi- 
tation,  she  took  her  leave  of  the  Signora  and  her  daughter, 
with  many  tears;  and  promising  to  send  them  some  news 
soon,  and  return  as  quickly  as  possible,  she  set  off. 

The  joumey  was  performed  without  accident.  They 
passed  part  of  the  night  in  an  inn  on  the  road-side,  as  usuai, 
and  setting  off  on  their  way  before  sun-rise,  arrived  early 
in  the  morning  at  Pescarenico.  Agnese  alighted  on  the  little 
square  before  the  convent,  dismissed  her  conductor  with 
many  thanks;  and,  since  she  was  at  the  place,  determined, 
before  going  home,  to  see  her  benefactor,  the  worthy  friar. 
She  rang  the  beli;  the  person  who  carne  to  open  the  door 
was  fra  Caldino,  the  nut-seeker. 

*  Oh,  my  good  woman,  what  wind  has  brought  you  bere  ?  ' 
'I  want  to  see  Father  Cristoforo.' 

'  Father  Cris'toforo  ?    He's  not  bere.* 
*0h!  will  he  be  long  before  he  comes  back?' 
'  Long  I  '  said  the   friar,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  so  as 
almost  to  bury  his  shom  head  in  his  hood. 

*  Where  has  he  gone  ?  ' 
*To  Rimini." 

'To  .   .   .    ?' 

*  To  Rimini.' 

*  Where  is  that?' 
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*  Eh  I  eh  I  eh  1  *  replied  the  f  riar,  vertically  waving  his  ex- 
(endcd  hand  in  the  air.  to  signify  a  great  disUncc. 
'Alas  me!  But  wLy  has  he  gone  away  so  suddenly?' 
'  Because  the  Father  provincia!  ordered  it." 
'  And  why  have  they  sent  him  away  at  ali.  when  he  was 
doing  so  much  good  bere?     Ah.  poor  me!' 

'If  superiors  were  obliged  to  render  a  reasoa  for  ali  the 
orders  they  give,  where  would  be  our  obedience,  niy  good 

'Yes;  but  this  is  my  ruin.' 

"This  is  the  way  it  will  be.  They  will  have  wanted  a 
good  preachcr  at  Rimini  (there  are  some  everywhere,  to  be 
SUTC,  but  sometimes  they  want  a  particular  man,  on  pur- 
pose)  ;  the  Father  provincial  there  will  have  wrilten  to  the 
Faiher  provincial  here,  to  know  if  he  had  such  and  such 
a  person  :  and  the  Father  provincial  will  have  said,  "  Father 
Cristoforo  is  the  man  for  him  :  *'  as.  in  fact,  you  sce  it  is," 

'Oh,  poor  us!     When  did  he  go?' 

'  The  day  before  yestcrday.' 

'See  now;  ìf  I  had  only  done  as  I  first  wished.  and  come 
a  few  days  sooner!  And  don't  you  know  when  he  may 
return?    Can't  you  guess  at  ali?' 

'  Eh,  my  good  woman  !  Nobody  knows,  except  the  Faiher 
provincial,  if  even  he  does.  When  once  one  of  our  preaching 
Iriars  has  laken  the  wing,  one  can  ncver  forcsee  oo  What 
branch  he  will  finally  alight.  They  are  sought  after  here, 
and  there,  and  everywhere  ;  and  wc  have  convents  in  ali  the 
tour  quarters  of  the  globe.  Rest  assured,  Father  Cristoforo 
will  make  a  great  noise  wìth  bis  coursc  of  Lent  scnnons,  at 
Rtmini;  for  he  doesn't  always  preach  extemporc,  as  he  did 
here.  ihat  the  poor  pcoplc  might  understand  him  ;  for  the  city 
palpita  he  has his  beautiful  written  sermoni, aiid  bis  besl  robes. 
The  fame  of  this  great  preacher  will  spread  ;  and  they  may 
ask  for  him  at  .  .  .  1  don't  know  where.  Besides,  we 
ought  to  give  him  up.  for  wc  live  on  the  chariiy  of  the  wholc 
world,  and  it  ìs  but  just  that  we  shouid  serve  the  whole 
world.' 

'Oh  dear,  dear!'  again  cricd  Agnese,  almost  wecping: 
'  What  can  I  do  wiihout  him  ?  He  was  like  a  father  lo  us  ! 
It  is  the  midoing  of  uà.' 
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'Listen,  my  good  woman;  Fathcr  Crìstoforo  was  ccr- 
tainly  an  admirable  man  ;  but  we  bave  others,  you  know,  full 
of  charity  and  abìlity,  and  wbo  know  bow  to  deal  with 
eitbcr  ricb  or  poor.  Will  you  bave  Fatber  Atanasio?  or 
Fatber  Girolamo?  or  Fatber  Zaccaria?  Fatber  Zaccaria, 
you  know,  is  a  man  of  great  worth.  And  don't  you  wonder, 
as  some  ignorant  people  do,  that  be  is  so  tbin,  and  bas  such 
a  weak  voice,  and  sucb  a  miserable  beard:  I  don't  say  tbat 
be  is  a  good  preacber,  because  everybody  bas  bis  particular 
gifts;  but  he  is  just  tbe  man  to  give  advice,  you  know.' 

'  Ob  boly  patience  !  *  exclaimed  Agnese,  witb  tbat  mixture 
of  gratitude  and  impatience  tbat  one  feels  at  an  offer 
in  wbicb  tbere  is  more  good  nature  tban  suitableness  :  '  Wbat 
does  it  matter  to  me  wbat  a  man  is  or  is  not,  wben  tbat 
good  man,  wbo's  no  longer  bere,  was  be  wbo  knew  ali 
our  affairs,  and  bad  made  preparations  to  belp  us?' 

*  Tben  you  must  bave  patience.* 

*  I  know  tbat,'  replied  Agnese  :  '  forgive  me  f or  troubling 
you.' 

'  Ob  don't  say  a  word,  my  good  woman  ;  I  am  vcry  sorry 
for  you.  And  if  you  determine  upon  consulting  any  of 
tbe  Fatbers,  tbe  convent  is  bere,  and  won't  go  away.  I 
sball  see  you  soon,  wben  I  collect  tbe  oil.' 

'Good-bye,'  said  Agnese;  and  sbe  tumed  towards  ber 
little  village,  forlom,  perplexed,  and  disconcerted,  like  a 
blind  man  wbo  bas  lost  bis  staff. 

Ratber  better  informed  tban  fra  Caldino,  we  will  now 
relate  bow  tbings  bad  really  bappened.  Immediately  on 
Attilio's  arrivai  at  Milan,  be  went,  as  be  bad  promised  Don 
Rodrigo,  to  pay  a  visit  to  tbeir  common  uncle  of  tbe  Privy- 
council.  (Tbis  was  a  committee,  composed,  at  tbat  time,  of 
tbirteen  persons  of  rank,  witb  wbom  tbe  govemor  usually 
consulted,  and  wbo,  wben  be  eitber  died  or  resigned  bis  office, 
temporarily  assumed  tbe  command.)  Tbeir  uncle,  tbe  Count, 
a  robed  member,  and  one  of  tbe  oldest  of  tbe  Council,  cn- 
joyed  tbere  a  certain  autbority;  but  in  displaying  tbis  au- 
tbority,  and  making  it  felt  by  tbose  around  bim,  tbere  was  not 
bis  equal.  Ambiguous  language,  significant  silence,  abrupt 
pauses  in  speaking,  a  wink  of  the  eye,  tbat  seemed  to  say, 
'I  may  not  speak,'  flattery  witbout  promises,  and  formai 
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thrcatenìngs — ali  were  directcd  to  this  end  ;  and  ali,  more  or 
Ics»,  prt>duccd  the  desired  eflfect;  so  that  even  ihe  positive 
dcdaration,  '  I  can  do  rothing  in  this  business.'  pranounced 
sotnetimes  in  absolute  truth,  but  pronounced  so  tliat  it  was 
not  beJieved.  only  scrvcd  to  increase  the  idea,  and,  therefore 
the  reality,  of  his  power:  like  the  japanned  boxes  which 
may  stili  be  occasionally  seen  in  an  apothecary's  shop,  with 
sundry  Arabie  characters  stamped  upon  them,  actually  con- 
taining  nothing,  yct  serving  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  shop, 
That  of  the  Count,  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  in- 
creasing,  by  very  graduai  steps,  had.  at  last.  madc  a  giant's 
stride,  as  the  saying  is.  on  an  extraordinary  occasion; 
namely.  a  journcy  to  Madrid,  on  an  embassy  to  the  Court, 
where  the  reception  that  he  mct  with  should  be  rclatcti  by 
himself.  To  mention  nothing  else  the  Count  Duke  had 
treated  him  with  particular  condescension,  and  admttted 
him  into  his  con6dence  so  far  as  to  bave  asked  him.  in  the 
presencc,  he  might  say,  of  half  the  Court,  how  he  liked 
Madrid,  and  to  have  told  him,  another  lime,  whcn  standing 
in  the  recess  of  a  window,  that  the  Cathedra!  of  Milan  was 
the  largest  Christian  tempie  in  the  king's  domintons. 

After  paying  ali  due  ceremony  lo  his  uncle,  and  deliver- 
ing  his  cousin's  compliments,  Attilio  addressed  him  wìth  a 
look  of  seriousness,  such  as  he  knew  how  and  when  to 
assume:  I  think  I  am  only  doing  my  duty  without  beiraying 
Rodrigo's  confidente,  when  I  acquaint  my  uncle  with  an 
affair,  which,  unless  you  interfere,  may  become  serìous,  and 
produce  consequences  .    .    .* 

'One  of  his  usua)  scrapes.  I  suppose?' 

'  I  can  assure  you  that  the  fault  ìs  not  on  Rodrigo's 
tidc.  but  his  spirit  is  roused:  and,  as  I  said.  no  one  bnt  yon 
can  .    .    .' 

'  WclI,  !et  US  hear,  let  us  hear.' 

'  There  Ìs  a  Capuchiti  friar  in  that  neighbourhood,  who 
bears  a  grudge  against  my  cousin;  and  things  have  gone 
to  such  a  pitch  that  .    .    .' 

'  How  often  have  1  told  you  both  to  let  the  monks  fry  their 
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'  Signor  uncle,  I  am  bound  to  teli  you  that  Rodrigo  would 
bave  let  them  alone,  had  it  been  possible.  It  is  the  friar  wbo 
is  determined  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  has  trìed  in  every  way 
to  provoke  him.' 

*  What  the has  this  friar  to  do  with  my  nephew?  ' 

'  First  of  ali,  he  is  well  known  as  a  restless  spirìt,  who  prides 
himself  upon  quarrelling  with  gentlemen.  This  fellow,  too, 
has  taken  under  bis  protection  and  direction,  and  I  don't  know 
what  besides,  a  country  girl  of  the  village,  whom  he  regards 
with  an  affection  .  .  .  an  affection  ...  I  don't  say  of  what 
kind;  but  a  very  jealous,  suspicious,  and  sullen  affection/ 

'  I  understand,'  said  the  Count,  and  a  ray  of  cunning  in- 
telligence shot  across  the  depth  of  dulness  nature  had  stamped 
upon  bis  countenance,  now,  however,  partially  veiled  under 
the  mask  of  a  politician. 

'  Now,  for  some  time,'*  continued  Attilio,  '  this  friar  has 
taken  a  fancy  that  Rodrigo  has,  I  don't  know  what  designs 
upon  this  .  .  .' 

'Taken  a  fancy,  eh,  taken  a  fancy?  I  know  the  Signor 
Don  Rodrigo  too  well  ;  and  it  needs  another  advocate  besides 
your  lordship  to  justify  bim  in  these  matters.' 

'  That  Rodrigo,  Signor  uncle,  may  bave  had  some  idle  jest- 
ing  with  this  girl,  when  he  met  ber  on  the  road,  I  can  easily 
believe:  he  is  young,  and  besides,  not  a  Capuchin:  but  these 
are  mere  nonsenses,  not  worth  mentioning  to  my  noble  tmcle  : 
the  serious  part  of  the  business  is,  that  the  friar  has  begun  to 
talk  of  Rodrigo  as  he  would  of  a  common  fellow,  and  has 
tried  to  instigate  ali  the  country  against  bim.' 

'  And  the  other  friars?  ' 

*  They  don't  meddle  with  it,  because  they  know  bim  to  be  a 
hot-headed  f  ool,  and  bear  a  great  respect  to  Rodrigo  ;  but,  on 
the  other  side,  this  monk  has  great  reputation  among  the 
villagers  as  a  saint,  and  .  .  .' 

'  I  fancy  he  doesn't  know  that  Rodrigo  is  my  nephew  .  .  .' 

'Doesn't  he,  though?  It  is  just  this  thieit  urges  bim 
onward.' 

'HowFhow?' 

'  Because — and  he  scruples  not  to  publish  it — ^he  takes 
g^eater  delight  in  vexing  Rodrigo,  exactly  because  he  has  a 
naturai  protector  of  such  authority  as  your  lordship;  he 
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laughs  at  great  peoplc  and  politicìans,  and  says  that  the  cord 
of  St  Francis  binds  even  swords  and  .    .    .' 

*  The  rash  villain  I    What  is  his  name?  ' 

'Fra  Cristoforo,  of  •  *  •,'  said  Attilio;  and  his  imclc, 
taldng  a  tablet  from  his  desk,  and  considerably  incensed,  ìn- 
scribcd  within  it  the  unfortunate  name.  In  the  mean  whlle 
Attilio  continued  :  '  This  feilow  has  always  had  such  a  dis- 
position:  his  fonner  life  is  wcU  known.  He  was  a  plcbeian, 
who  possessed  a  little  money,  and  wouid,  therefore,  compete 
with  the  noblemen  of  his  country;  and  out  of  ragc  at  not 
being  able  to  make  them  ali  yìeld  te  him,  he  killed  one,  and 
then  tumed  friar  to  escape  the  gallows.* 

'  Bravo  1  capital  !  we  will  see.  we  wìll  sec,'  cxclaimed  the 
Coimt,  panting  and  puffing  with  an  important  air. 

'  Lately,'  continued  Attilio,  '  he  is  more  enraged  than  ever, 
because  he  has  faiied  in  a  design  which  he  was  vcry  eager 
about;  and  from  this  my  noble  uncle  will  understand  what 
sort  of  man  he  is.  This  felIow  wanied  to  marry  his  protégée; 
whether  lo  remove  ber  from  the  perils  of  the  world,  you  un- 
derstand, or  whatcver  it  might  be,  at  any  rate  he  was  de- 
terniiiied  to  marry  her;  and  he  had  found  the  .  .  .  the  man, 
anolher  of  his  protégcs,  a  person  whose  name  my  honoured 
uncle  raay  not  iniprobably  havc  heard;  for  I  dare  say  the 
Prìvy-coundl  ha  ve  had  some  transactions  with  this  worthy 
subject.* 

'Who  is  he?' 

•  A  silk-weaver,  Lorenzo  Tramaglino,  he  who  .  .  .' 

'  Lorenzo  Tramaglino  1  '  exclatmed  his  uncle.  '  Well  done, 
my  brave  friar  !  Certainly  1  .  .  ,  indeed  ...  he  had  a  lettcr 
fora  ...  A  crime  that  .  .  .  But  it  matters  not  ;  vcry  well. 
And  wby  did  Don  Rodrigo  teli  me  nothing  of  ali  this  :  but 
Ict  things  go  so  far,  without  applying  to  one  who  is  both  able 
and  willtng  to  direct  and  help  him?  ' 

'I  will  bc  candid  with  you.  On  the  one  band,  knowing 
how  many  intrigoes  and  afTairs  you  had  in  your  head  .  .  ,' 
(here  his  uncle  drew  a  long  breath,  and  put  his  band  to  his 
forchead.  as  if  to  intimate  the  fatigue  he  underwent  in  the 
settknicnt  ut  so  many  intricale  undertakìugs,)  'he  felt  In  a 
manncr  boiind,*  continncd  Attilio,  '  not  to  give  you  any  addi- 
tional  trouble.    And  bcsiiles,  I  will  teli  you  the  whote:  froni 
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what  I  can  gather,  he  is  so  vexed,  so  angry,  so  annoyed  at  the 
msults  ofTered  him  by  this  friar,  that  he  is  more  desirous  of 
getting  justice  for  himself  by  some  summary  means,  than  of 
obtaining  it  in  the  regular  way  of  pnidence  by  the  assistance 
of  your  Lordship.  I  have  tried  to  extinguish  the  flame;  but 
seeing  things  taking  a  wrong  course,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
inforni  your  Lordship  of  everything,  who,  after  sAÌ,  is  the 
head  and  chief  prop  of  the  house  .  .  / 

'You  would  have  done  better  to  have  spoken  a  little 
sooner/ 

'Tnie;  but  I  continued  to  hope  that  the  thing  would  die 
off  of  itself,  or  that  the  friar  would,  at  last,  come  to  his 
senses,  or  would,  perhaps,  leave  the  convent,  as  is  often  the 
case  among  the  monks,  who  are  one  day  bere  and  another 
there  ;  and  then  ali  would  have  been  quietly  ended.    But .  .  / 

'  Now  it  is  my  business  to  settle  it/ 

*  So  I  have  thought.  I  said  to  myself  :  The  Signor,  my 
uncle,  with  his  discretion  and  authority,  will  know  well 
enough  how  to  prevent  a  quarrel,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
Rodrigo's  honour,  which  is  almost,  as  it  were,  his  own.  This 
friar,  thought  I,  is  always  boasting  of  the  girdle  of  St 
Francis  ;  but  to  employ  this  girdle  seasonably,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary  to  have  it  always  buckled  around  one's  waist.  My  noble 
uncle  has  many  means  that  I  know  not  of  :  I  only  know  that 
the  Father  provincial  has,  as  is  but  right,  a  great  respect  for 
him;  and  if  my  honoured  uncle  thought  that  the  best  course, 
in  this  instance,  would  be  to  give  the  friar  a  change  of  air; 
two  words  .  .  .' 

*Your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  leave  the  arrange- 
ment to  the  person  it  belongs  to/  said  his  uncle,  rather 
abruptly. 

'  Oh,  certainly  f  '  exclaimed  Attilio,  with  a  toss  of  his  head, 
and  a  disg^ised  smile  of  (Usdainful  compassion.  '  I  am  not 
intending  to  give  advice  to  your  Lordship  !  But  the  regard 
I  have  for  the  reputation  of  the  family  made  me  speak.  And 
I  am  afraid  I  have  been  guilty  of  another  error,'  added  he, 
with  a  thoughtful  air;  'I  fear  I  have  wronged  Rodrigo  in 
your  Lordship's  opinion.  I  should  have  no  peace  if  I  were 
the  cause  of  making  you  think  that  Rodrigo  had  not  ali  the 
confidence  in  you,  and  ali  the  submission  to  your  will,  that  he 
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ougbt  to  have.  Believe  me.  Signor  tmcle,  that,  in  this  in- 
stancc,  it  is  merely  . .  .' 

*  Come,  come  ;  you  two  woo't  wrong  each  other,  if  yoa  can 
help  it;  you  will  be  alwftys  frìends,  dll  one  of  you  becomes 
prudent  Ever  getting  into  some  scrape  or  other,  and  ex- 
pecttng  me  to  settle  it  :  f  or  .  . .  yon  wiU  force  me  to  say  so, 
you  give  me  more  to  think  about,  you  two,  ttaan  .  .  .'  bere 
he  heaved  a  profound  sigb — ^"all  thcse  blessed  affairs  of 
state.' 

Attilio  made  a  few  more  excuses,  promises,  and  compli- 
ments,  and  then  took  his  leave,  accompanied  by  a—'  Be  pru- 
dent,'— the  Count's  usuai  forni  of  dìsmissal  to  his  nephews. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

IF  a  weed  be  discovered  in  a  badly  cultivated  field,  a  fine 
root  of  sorrel,  for  example,  and  the  spectator  wish  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  whether  it  has  sprung  up  f  rom 
seed,  either  ripened  in  the  field  itself,  or  wafted  thither  by 
the  wind,  or  dropped  there  by  a  bird  in  its  flight,  let  him 
think  as  he  will  about  it,  he  will  never  come  to  a  satisf  actory 
conclusion.    For  the  same  reason  we  are  unable  to  decide 

• 

whether  the  resolution  formed  by  the  Count  of  making  use 
of  the  Father  provincia!  to  cut  in  two,  as  the  best  and  easiest 
method,  this  intricate  knot,  arose  from  his  own  unassisted 
imagination,  or  from  the  suggestions  of  Attilio.  Certain  it 
is,  that  Attilio  had  not  thrown  out  the  hint  unintentionally  ; 
and  however  naturally  he  might  expect  that  the  jealous 
haughtiness  of  his  noble  relative  would  recoil  at  so  open  an 
insinuation,  he  was  determined  at  any  rate  to  make  the  idea 
of  such  a  resource  flash  before  his  eyes,  and  let  him  know 
the  course  which  he  desired  he  should  pursue.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pian  was  so  exactly  consonant  with  his  uncle's  dis- 
position,  and  so  naturally  marked  out  by  circumstances,  that 
one  might  safely  venture  the  assertion,  that  he  had  thought 
of,  and  embraced  it,  without  the  suggestion  of  any  one.  It 
was  a  most  essential  point  towards  the  reputation  of  power 
which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  that  one  of  his  name,  a 
nephew  of  his,  should  not  be  worsted  in  a  dispute  of  such 
notoriety.  The  satisfaction  that  his  nephew  would  take  for 
himself,  would  bave  been  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease,  a 
foundation  for  future  troubles,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
overthrow  at  any  cost,  and  without  loss  of  time.  Command 
him  at  once  to  quit  his  palace,  and  he  would  not  obey;  and, 
even  should  he  submit,  it  would  be  a  surrendering  of  the 
contest,  a  submission  of  their  house  to  the  superiority  of  a 
convent.  Commands,  legai  force,  or  any  terrors  of  that 
nature,  were  of  no  value  against  an  adversary  of  such  a 
character  as  Father  Cristoforo:  the  regular  and  secular 
clergy  were  entirely  exempt,  not  only  in  their  persons,  but  in 
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their  places  of  abode,  from  ali  lay-jurisdtction  (as  must  have 
bem  observcd  cven  hy  onc  who  has  rcad  no  other  story  than 
the  one  beforc  htm)  ;  otherwise  thcy  wouid  oflcn  have  fared 
vcry  badly.  Ali  that  could  be  attempted  against  such  a  rivai 
was  his  removal.  and  the  only  meaiis  (or  obtaining  tliis  was 
the  Fatlicr  provincial,  at  whose  pleasure  Fathcr  Cristoforo 
was  either  stationary,  or  on  the  move. 

Between  this  Father  provincial  and  the  Count  of  the 
Privy-council  there  exìsled  an  acquai ntanceship  o£  long 
standing;  they  seldom  saw  each  other,  but  whenever  they 
met,  il  was  with  grcat  demonsiratìons  of  frìendship,  and  rc- 
ilcrated  offers  of  scrvice,  It  is  somettmes  easier  lo  trans- 
acl  business  advanlageously  with  a  person  who  presides  over 
many  ìndividuais  than  with  only  one  of  Ihose  same  individ- 
uals.  who  sees  bui  his  own  motivcs.  feels  but  his  own  pas- 
sions,  seeks  only  his  own  ends;  while  the  fomier  instantly 
perceives  a  himdred  relaiions,  contingencies,  and  intcrests,  a 
hundre<l  objecis  to  secure  or  avoid,  and  can.  therefore,  bc 
taken  on  a  hundred  difTerent  sides. 

When  ali  had  been  well  arranged  in  his  niìnd,  the  Count 
one  day  invited  the  Fathcr  provincial  to  dinner.  to  meet  a 
circle  of  guests  selectcd  with  superlative  judgment: — an 
asscmblage  of  men  of  the  highcsl  rank,  whose  family  alone 
bore  a  lofty  title.  and  who  by  their  carriage,  by  a  certain 
native  boidness,  by  a  lordly  air  of  disdain.  and  by  talking  of 
great  things  in  familiar  terms.  succeeded,  even  without  in- 
tending  il,  in  impresstng.  and.  on  every  occasion,  keeping  up, 
the  idea  of  their  superiority  and  power;  together  with  a  few 
clients  bound  to  the  house  by  an  hereditary  dcvotion.  and 
lo  ìls  head  by  the  servilude  of  a  whole  life;  who,  beginning 
with  the  soup  to  say  '  yes.'  with  their  Hps,  their  eyes,  thetr 
cars,  their  head,  their  whole  body,  and  their  whole  hean, 
had  made  a  man,  by  dessert -ti  me.  almost  forgel  bow  to 
aay  '  oc' 

At  table.  the  noblc  hosl  quickly  turncd  the  conversation 

upon  Madrid,     There  are  many  ways  and  means  of  accom- 

'  ng  one's  object.  and  he   tried  ali.     He  spokc  of  the 

,  the   Count-duke,   ihe    ministcrs,   and    the   govcmor's 

wly;  of  the  bull-baiis.  which  he  could  accuralely  dcacribc. 

pig  bccn  a  spectalor  from  a  very  advantageous  post  ;  and 
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of  the  Escurial,  o£  which  he  could  give  a  minute  account,  be- 
cause  one  of  the  Count-duke's  |>ages  had  conducted  him 
through  every  nook  and  corner  of  it.  For  some  time  the 
company  continued  like  an  audience,  attentive  to  him  alone; 
but,  by  degrees,  they  divided  into  small  groups  of  talkers, 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  relate  further  anecdotes  of  the 
great  things  he  had  seen,  as  in  confidence,  to  the  Father  pro- 
vincia!, who  was  seated  near  him,  and  who  suffered  him  to 
talk  on  without  interruption.  But  at  a  certain  point  he  gave 
a  tum  to  the  conversation,  and,  leaving  Madrid,  proceeded 
from  court  to  court,  and  from  dignitary  to  dignitary,  till  he 
had  brought  upon  the  tapis  Cardinal  Barberini,  a  Capuchìn, 
and  brother  to  the  then  reigning  Pope,  Urban  Vili.  The 
Count  was  at  last  obliged  to  cease  talking  for  a  while,  and 
be  content  to  listen,  and  remember  that,  after  ali,  there  were 
some  people  in  the  world  who  were  not  bom  to  live  and 
act  only  for  him.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  table,  he  re- 
quested  the  Father  provincial  to  step  with  him  into  another 
apartment. 

Two  men  of  authority,  age,  and  consummate  experience» 
now  found  themselves  standing  opposite  to  each  other.  The 
noble  lord  requested  the  revcrend  Father  to  take  a  seat,  and, 
placing  himself  at  his  side,  began  as  follows  :  '  Considering 
the  friendship  that  exists  between  us.  I  thought  I  might  ven- 
ture to  speak  a  word  to  your  Reverencc  on  a  matter  of 
mutuai  interest,  which  it  would  be  bettcr  to  settle  between 
ourselves,  without  taking  any  other  courses,  which  might 
.  .  .  But,  without  further  preface,  I  will  candidly  teli  you 
to  what  I  allude,  and  I  doubt  not  you  will  immediately  agree 
with  me.  Teli  me:  in  your  convent  of  Pescarenico  there  is 
a  certain  Father  Cristoforo  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  ?  ' 

The  Provincial  bowed  assent. 

*Your  Patemity  will  be  good  enough  then,  frankly,  like 
a  friend,  to  teli  me  .  .  .  this  person  .  .  .  this  Father  ...  I 
don't  know  him  personally:  I  am  acquainted  with  several 
Capuchin  fathers,  zealous,  prudent,  humble  men,  who  are 
worth  their  weight  in  gold:  I  bave  been  a  friend  to  the 
order  from  my  boyhood  .  .  .  But  in  evcr>'  rathcr  numerous 
family  .  .  .  there  is  always  some  individuai,  some  wild  .  .  . 
And  this  Father  Cristoforo,  I  know  by  several  occurrences 
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tlial  he  ts  a  persoli  .  .  .  ralhcr  inclintd  to  disputes  .  .  . 
wlio  has  noi  ali  the  prodence,  ali  the  circumspection  ...  I 
dare  say  he  has  more  ihan  once  givcn  your  Paternìty  some 
anxiety.' 

— I  understand;  this  is  a  specimen, — tliought  the  Pro- 
vJncial  in  the  mean  timc. — It  ìs  my  fault  ;  1  knew  that  that 
blessed  Cristoforo  was  fitter  to  go  about  from  pulpit  io  pul- 
pit,  ihan  to  bc  set  down  for  six  months  in  onc  place,  specially 
io  a  country  convent. — 

•  Oh  (  '  said  he  aloud,  '  I  am  really  very  sorry  to  hear  tliat 
yoor  Highness  entcrtains  such  an  opinion  of  Father  Cris- 
toforo; for,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  is  a  most  cxcmplary  monk 
in  the  convent,  and  is  held  in  much  csteem  also  in  the  netgh- 
bourhood.' 

*  I  understand  perfectly  ;  your  Reverence  oughl  .  .  .  How- 
ever,  as  a  sincere  friend,  I  wish  to  inforni  you  of  a  thing 
which  il  is  important  for  you  to  know;  and  even  if  you 
are  already  acquatnted  wìlh  it,  I  think.  without  exceeding 
my  diity,  1  shouid  caution  you  against  Ihe  (I  only  say) 
possible  consequenccs.  Do  you  know  tbai  this  Father  Cris- 
toforo has  laken  under  his  proteetion  a  man  of  that  coun- 
try, a  man  .  .  .  of  whom  your  Paternity  has  doubtless  heard 
mention  :  him  who  escaped  in  such  disgrace  from  the  band» 
of  justice,  after  having  done  things  on  that  terrible  day  of 
St-  Martin  .  ,  ,  Uiings  .  .  .  I-orenzo  Tramaglino?' 

— Alasi — thought  the  Provincia!,  as  he  rcplied:  "Thig 
particular  ìs  quite  new  to  me,  but  your  Highness  is  sufR- 
eieotly  aware  that  it  is  a  part  of  our  office  to  seek  those 
who  bave  gone  astray,  to  recali  them  .  . .' 

'  Yes.  ycs  ;  but  intcrcourse  with  ofienders  of  a  certain 
kind  !  . . .  ìs  rather  a  dangcrous  thing — a  very  delicate  affair 
.  .  ,'  And  hcre.  ìnstead  of  puffing  out  his  chccks  and  pant- 
tng.  he  compressed  his  lips,  and  drew  in  as  much  air  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  send  forth  with  such  profound  impor- 
tane*. He  then  resumed  :  '  I  thought  it  as  well  to  give  you 
this  hint.  bccause  if  ever  his  Excellency  ...  He  may  have 
had  some  business  at  Rome  ...  I  don't  know,  though  .  .  . 
and  there  mighi  come  to  you  from  Rome  .  .  .' 

'  I  am  much  obtiged  to  your  Lordship  for  this  informa- 
tion,  but  I  feel  confidimi,  that  if  they  would  make  inqutries 
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on  this  subject,  they  would  fìnd  that  Father  Cristoforo  has 
had  no  intercourse  with  the  person  you  mention,  unless  it  be 
to  try  and  set  him  right  again.  I  know  Father  Cristoforo 
weU.' 

'You  know,  probably,  already,  better  than  I  do,  what 
kind  of  a  man  he  was  as  a  layman,  and  the  li  fé  he  led  in 
his  youth/ 

*  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  habit.  Signor  Count,  that 
a  man  who  has  given  ever  so  much  occasion  in  the  world 
for  men  to  talk  about  him,  becomes  a  different  person  when 
he  has  assumed  this  dress.  And  ever  since  Father  Cristoforo 
has  wom  the  habit  .  .  .' 

*I  would  gladly  believe  it,  I  assure  you — I  would  gladly 
believe  it;  but  sometimes  .  .  .  as  the  proverb  says  .  .  •  "It 
is  not  the  cowl  that  makes  the  friar."  ' 

The  proverb  was  not  exactly  to  the  purpose,  but  the 
Count  had  cited  it  instead  of  another,  which  had  crossed  his 
mind:  'The  wolf  changes  its  skin,  but  not  its  nature/ 

*  I  bave  f acts,'  continued  he  ;  *  I  bave  positive  proofs  .  .  .' 
*If  you  know   for  certain,'   interrupted  the  Provincial, 

'that  this  friar  has  been  guilty  of  any  fault,  (and  we  are 
ali  liable  to  err,)  you  will  do  me  a  favour  to  inform  me  of 
it.  I  am  his  superior,  though  unworthily;  but  it  is,  there- 
fore,  my  duty  to  correct  and  reprove.' 

'  I  will  teli  you  ;  together  with  the  unpleasing  circumstance 
of  the  favour  this  Father  displays  towards  the  person  I 
have  mentioned,  there  is  another  grievous  thing,  which  may 
.  .  .  But  we  will  settle  ali  this  between  ourselves  at  once. 
This  same  Father  Cristoforo  has  begun  a  quarrel  with  my 
nephew,  Don  Rodrigo  *  *  *' 

*Indeed!  I  am  very  sorry  to  bear  it! — very  sorry  in- 
deedl' 

'  My  nephew  is  young,  and  hot-tempered  ;  he  f eels  what 
he  is,  and  is  not  accustomed  to  be  provoked  .  .  .' 

'  It  shall  be  my  business  to  make  every  inquiry  on  the  sub- 
ject.  As  I  have  often  told  your  Lordship,  and  as  you  must 
know,  with  your  great  experience  in  the  world,  and  your 
noble  judgment,  far  better  than  I,  we  are  ali  human,  and 
liable  to  err  .  .  .  some  one  way,  some  another;  and  if  our 
Father  Cristoforo  has  failed  .  .  / 
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'Your  Reverente  must  perceive  that  thes&  are  matterà, 
as  I  said,  which  ha<]  bettcr  be  settled  between  ourselves, 
and  remain  buried  wìth  us — things  which,  ìf  much  mcddled 
wilh,  will  only  be  made  worse.  You  know  how  it  oftcn 
happens;  these  strìfes  and  disputes  frequently  originale  from 
a  mere  bagatelle,  and  become  more  and  more  serìous  as 
tbcy  are  auffered  lo  procecd.  It  Ìs  better  to  strike  ai  the 
root  before  ihey  grow  to  a  head,  or  become  the  causes  o£ 
a  hundred  other  conlentions.  Suppress  tt,  and  cut  it  short, 
most  revcrend  Father;  suppress,  and  cut  it  short,  My 
nephew  is  young;  the  monl^  from  what  I  bear,  has  stili  ali 
the  spirit — ali  the  ,  ,  .  incltnatìons  of  a  young  man;  and  it 
belongs  to  us  who  have  some  years  on  our  shoulders— (too 
many,  are  there  noi,  most  revercnd  Father?)  it  belongs  to 
US.  I  say,  to  have  judgment  for  the  young,  and  try  to 
remedy  their  errors.  Forlunately  we  are  stili  in  good  lime: 
the  matter  has  made  no  stir;  it  is  stili  a  case  of  a  good 
prìncipiis  obsla.  Lei  us  removc  the  Straw  from  the  flame. 
A  man  who  has  not  done  we!I.  or  who  may  be  a  cause  of 
some  trouble  in  one  place,  sometimes  gets  oo  surprisingiy  in 
another.  Your  Palemity,  doubtiess.  knows  wherc  Io  find 
a  convcnient  post  for  this  friar.  This  will  also  meet  the 
other  circiimstance  of  bis  havtng.  perhaps,  fallen  under  the 
suspicions  of  one  .  .  .  who  wouid  be  very  giad  that  he 
sbouid  be  removed  ;  and  thus,  by  placing  him  at  a  little  dis- 
tance,  we  shall  kill  two  birds  wìth  one  stone;  ali  will  be 
qiiietly  settled,  or  raiher,  there  will  be  no  harm  done,' 

The  Father  provincial  had  cxpected  this  coneJusioD  from 
(he  beginning  of  the  interview. — Ay.  ay! — thought  he  to 
hìmself; — I  see  wcll  enough  what  you  wouId  bring  me  lo. 
Il's  tJie  usuai  way;  if  a  poor  friar  has  an  encounter  wilh 
you,  or  wilh  any  one  of  you.  or  gives  you  any  ofTencc,  righi 
or  wrong.  the  supcrìor  must  make  him  march  immediatcly. — 

When  the  Count  was  at  last  sileni,  and  had  puffed  fonh 
a  long-drawn  breath.  which  was  equivalent  to  a  full  Stop: 
'  1  understand  very  wcll,'  said  the  Provincial,  "what  your 
nobte  Lordship  wouId  say;  but  bcforc  taking  a  step  .  .  .' 

*  Il  is  a  step.  and  it  is  not  a  stcp,  most  revercnd  Father. 
It  is  a  naturai  thing  enough — a  very  common  occurrcncc; 
and  if  it  docs  not  come  lo  this,  and  quickly  too,  I  foresee 
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a  mountain  of  disorders — an  Iliad  of  woes.  A  mistake  .  .  . 
my  nephew^  I  do  not  believe  .  .  .  I  am  bere,  for  this  .  . .  But, 
at  the  point  at  which  matters  bave  now  arrìved,  if  we  do 
not  put  a  stop  to  it  between  ourselves,  witbout  loss  of  time, 
by  one  decided  blow,  it  is  not  possible  tbat  it  should  remain 
a  secret . . .  and  tben,  it  is  not  only  my  nepbew  .  .  .  we  raise 
a  horaet's  nest,  most  reverend  Fatber.  You  know,  we 
are  a  powerful  family — ^we  bave  adberents  .  .  .' 

'  Plainly  enougb  .  .  / 

'You  understand  me:  tbey  are  ali  persons  wbo  bave 
some  blood  in  tbeir  veins,  and  wbo  .  .  .  count  as  somebody 
in  tbe  world.  Tbeir  bonour  will  come  in;  it  will  become  a 
common  affair;  and  tben  .  .  .  even  one  wbo  is  a  friend  to 
peace  .  .  .  It  will  be  a  great  grief  to  me  to  be  obliged  .  .  .  to 
find  myself  ...  I,  wbo  bave  always  had  so  mucb  kind  feeling 
towards  tbe  Capucbin  Fatbers!  You  reverend  Fatbers,  to 
continue  to  do  good,  as  you  bave  bitberto  done,  witb  so 
mucb  edification  among  tbe  people,  stand  in  need  of  peace, 
sbould  be  free  from  strifes,  and  in  barmony  witb  tbose  wbo 
.  .  .  And,  besides,  you  bave  friends  in  tbe  world  .  .  .  and 
tbese  affairs  of  bonour,  if  tbey  go  any  lengtb,  extend  tbem- 
selves,  brancb  out  on  every  side,  and  draw  in  .  .  .  half  tbe 
world.  I  am  in  a  situation  wbicb  obliges  me  to  maintain 
a  certain  dignity  ...  His  Excellency  .  .  .  my  noble  col- 
leagues  .  .  .  it  becomes  quite  a  party  matter  .  .  .  particularly 
witb  tbat  otber  circumstance  .  .  .  You  know  bow  tbese 
tbings  go.' 

'Certainly,*  said  tbe  Fatber  provincial,  'Fatber  Cristo- 
foro is  a  preacber;  and  I  bad  already  some  tbougbts  ...  I 
bave  just  been  asked  .  .  .  But  at  tbis  juncture,  and  under 
tbe  present  circumstances,  it  migbt  look  like  a  punishment; 
and  a  punisbment  before  baving  fully  ascertained  .  .  .' 

'Psbaw!  punisbment,  psbaw! — ^merely  a  prudential  ar- 
rangement— a  convenient  resource  for  preventing  evils 
wbicb  migbt  ensue  ...  I  bave  explained  myself.' 

'  Between  tbe  Signor  Count  and  me  tbings  stand  in  tbis 
ligbt,  I  am  aware;  but  as  your  Lordsbip  bas  related  tbe 
circumstances,  it  is  impo$sible,  I  sbould  say,  but  tbat  some- 
tbing  is  known  in  tbe  country  around.  Tbere  are  every- 
wbere  firebrands,  miscbief-maìkers,  or,   at   least,   malicious 
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priers,  who  (ake  a  niad  delight  in  seein);  ihe  nobility  and  the 
religious  orders  at  varìaiice  ;  they  obscrve  it  imtnciiiately, 
report  it,  and  eniarge  upon  it  .  .  .  Everybody  has  liis  dignity 
to  mainlain;  and  I  also,  as  Superìor,  (though  unworlhily.) 
bave  an  express  duty  .  .  .  The  honour  of  the  liabit  ,  .  .  is  tiot 
my  private  concern  .  .  .  it  is  a  deposit  of  whicli  .  .  .  Your 
noble  nephew,  sioce  he  is  so  high-spirited  as  your  Lordship 
describes  him.  might  take  it  as  a  satisfaction  olTered  to  bim, 
and  ...  I  do  net  say  boast  of  it,  and  triumpb  over  him. 
but  .  .  -' 

■  Is  your  Patemity  joking  with  me  ?  My  nephew  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  some  consideration  in  the  worid  .  .  .  Ihat  is,  ac- 
cording  to  his  rank  and  the  claims  he  has;  but  in  my  prcs- 
ence  he  is  a  mere  boy,  and  wil!  do  neithcr  more  nor  Icss 
than  I  bid  him.  I  will  go  further.  and  teli  yon  that  my 
nephew  shall  know  noihing  about  it.  WTiy  necd  we  give  any 
account  of  what  we  do?  It  ts  ali  transacted  betwecn  oiir- 
selvcs,  as  old  friends,  and  never  nced  come  to  Hght.  Don't 
give  yourself  a  ihought  about  thìs.  I  ought  lo  be  acens- 
lomcd  to  be  sileni.'  And  he  heavcd  a  deep  sigh.  '  As  lo 
gossips,'  resumed  he,  'what  do  you  suppose  they  can  say? 
The  depanure  of  a  monk  lo  prcach  somewhcre  else,  is 
noihing  so  very  uncommon  !  And  then.  we  who  see  .  .  .  we 
who  (oresee  .  .  .  we  who  ought  .  .  .  we  need  not  give  our- 
sclvcs  any  concern  aboui  gossipìngs.' 

'  At  any  rate,  it  wouid  be  well  to  try  and  prevent  them 
on  ihis  «ccasion,  by  your  noble  nephew's  making  some  dem- 
onstration,  giving  softie  open  proof  of  friendship  and 
d«fcTence  .  .  .  noi  for  our  sakes,  as  individuais,  but  for  ilie 
sake  o(  ihc  habii  .  .  .' 

'Ccrtainly,  cerlaìnly,  this  is  but  fair  .  .  .  Howevcr,  therc 
is  no  nced  of  it;  l  know  that  the  Capuchins  are  always  re- 
ceived  as  they  oughl  to  be  by  my  nephew.  He  does  so  from 
inclination;  it  is  quite  the  disposition  of  the  family:  and 
besides,  he  knows  it  is  gratifying  lo  me.  In  thìs  instancc, 
howevcr  .  .  .  something  more  marked  .  ,  .  is  only  righi. 
Leave  me  to  settle  it,  most  reverend  Fathcr  ;  I  will  order  my 
nephew  .  . .  that  is,  1  must  cautiously  suggest  il  to  him,  lesi 
he  shotild  su.tpect  what  has  passcd  betwecn  us.  It  wouId  noi 
do,  you  know,  to  lay  a  plaister  wherc  Ihere  is  no  wotind. 
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And  as  to  what  we  have  determined  upon,  the  quicker  the 
better.  If  you  can  find  some  post  at  a  little  distance  .  .  .  to 
obviate  every  occasion  .  .  .' 

'I  have  just  been  asked  for  a  preacher  at  Rimini;  and 
perhaps,  even  without  any  other  reason,  I  should  have 
thought  of  .  .  .' 

*  Exactly  apropos,  exactly  apropos.    And  when  .  .  .  ?  ' 

'  Since  the  thing  must  be  done,  it  had  better  be  done  at 
once.' 

'Directly,  directly,  most  reverend  Father;  better  to-day 
than  to-morrow.  And/  continued  he,  as  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  *  if  I  can  do  any  thing,  I  or  my  friends,  for  our  worthy 
Capuchin  Fathers  .  .  .* 

*  We  know,  by  experience,  the  kindness  of  your  house,' 
said  the  Father  provincial,  also  rising,  and  advancing  towards 
the  door,  behind  his  vanquisher. 

'We  have  exting^uished  a  spark,'  said  the  Count,  walking 
slowly  forward;  *a  spark,  most  reverend  Father,  which 
might  have  been  fanned  into  a  wide-spreading  and  dangerous 
flame.  Between  friends,  two  or  three  words  will  often  settle 
gjeat  things.' 

On  reaching  the  other  apartment,  he  threw  open  the  door, 
and  insisted  upon  the  Father*s  first  entering;  then  following 
him  in,  they  mingled  with  the  rest  of  the  company. 

This  nobleman  employed  a  studied  politeness,  great  dex- 
terity,  and  fine  words,  to  accomplish  his  designs;  and  they 
produced  corresponding  effects.  In  fact,  he  succeeded,  by 
the  conversation  we  have  related,  in  making  Father  Cristo- 
foro go,  on  foot,  from  Pescarenico  to  Rimini,  which  is  a  very 
tolerable  distance. 

One  evening,  a  Capuchin  arrived  at  Pescarenico,  from 
Milan,  with  a  despatch  to  the  Father-guardian.  It  con- 
tained  an  order  for  Father  Cristoforo  to  repair  at  once  to 
Rimini,  where  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  course  of 
Lent  Sermons.  The  letter  to  the  guardian  contained  in- 
structions  to  insinuate  to  the  said  friar,  that  he  must  give 
up  ali  thoughts  of  any  business  he  might  have  in  band  in  the 
neighbourhood  he  was  about  to  leave,  and  was  not  to  keep 
up  any  correspondence  there:  the  bearer  would  be  his  com- 
panion  by  the  way.    The  guardian  said  nothing  that  evening  ; 
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but  neact  moming  he  suramoned  Faiher  Cristoforo,  showed 
him  tbc  command,  bade  him  lake  fiis  wailet,  staflf,  manìple, 
and  girdlc,  and,  with  the  Father  whom  he  presented  to  him 
as  a  companion,  immedJaEely  set  olf  on  his  journey. 

Wliat  a  blow  Ihts  wouid  be  to  the  poor  friar,  the  reader 
imagine.  Renzo.  Lucia,  Agnese,  instantly  nished  into 
his  mind:  and  he  esclaimed,  so  to  say,  lo  htniself: — Oh  my 
God  1  what  will  these  poor  creatures  do.  when  I  am  no  longer 
herel — But  instantly  raising  his  cyes  to  heaveii.  he  re- 
proached  himself  for  want  of  faith.  and  for  having  supposed 
that  he  was  necessary  in  anything.  He  crossed  his  hands 
on  his  brcast,  in  tokeft  o£  obedience,  and  bowed  his  head 
before  the  guardian,  who,  taking  him  aside,  told  him  the  rcst 
of  the  message,  adding  a  few  words  of  advicc.  and  some 
sensible  precepts.  Father  Cristoforo  then  went  into  his  celi, 
look  his  basket,  and  placed  iherein  his  breviary,  his  sermons, 
and  the  bread  of  forgi vcness,  bound  round  his  waìst  a 
Icaihem  girdle,  took  leavc  of  his  brethren  whom  he  found 
in  ihe  convent,  went  to  request  the  guardian's  blessing,  and 
then,  with  his  companion,  took  the  route  which  had  been 
prescribed  for  him. 

We  bave  said  that  Don  Rodrigo,  more  than  ever  resolved 
lo  accomplish  his  praiseworthy  undcriaking,  had  determined 
IO  seek  the  assistance  of  a  very  formidable  charactcr.  Of 
Ibis  personage  wc  can  give  ncilher  the  name,  surname,  nor 
lille,  norcan  we  even  venture  a  conjecture  on  any  onc  of 
ihem;  which  is  the  more  remarkablc,  as  we  6nd  mention  of 
him  in  more  (han  one  published  hook  of  those  times.  That 
tt  is  the  same  personage,  the  identity  of  facts  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt;  but  everywhere  a  studious  endeavour  may  be 
iraced  to  conceal  his  name,  as  if  the  mention  of  il  would 
havc  ignitcd  the  pen,  and  scorehed  the  wrilcr's  band,  Fran- 
cesco Rivola,  in  his  Life  of  the  Cardinal  Federigo  Borro- 
meo, speaking  of  this  person,  says:  "A  nohleman,  as  power- 
fu!  by  wealth  as  illustrious  by  birth,'  and  nothing  more. 
Giuseppe  Ripamonti,  who,  in  the  6fth  hook  of  the  fifth 
decade  of  his  Storia  Patria,  makes  more  exclusive  mention 
of  him.  describcs  him  as  '  one.'  '  ihis  person."  '  that  person.' 
'  ihis  man.'  '  that  personage.'  '  I  will  relate.'  says  be,  in  his 
elegant  Latin,  which  we  translate  as  follows, — '  the  case  of 
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one,  who,  being  among  the  first  of  the  great  men  of  the  city, 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  country;  where,  securing  him- 
self  by  the  force  of  crime,  he  set  at  nought  justice  and  judges, 
ali  magisterial,  and  even  ali  sovereign  power.  Situated  on 
the  very  confines  of  the  state,  he  led  an  independent  life;  a 
harbourer  of  outlaws,  an  outlaw  at  one  time  himself,  and 
then  safely  retumed  .  .  /  We  will  extract,  in  the  sequel, 
some  other  passages  from  this  writer,  which  will  serve 
to  confirm  and  elucidate  the  account  of  our  anonymous 
author,  with  whom  we  are  travelling  onward. 

To  do  what  was  forbidden  by  the  public  laws,  or  rendered 
difficult  by  an  opposing  power;  to  be  the  arbiter,  the  judge 
in  other  people's  affairs,  without  further  interest  in  them 
than  the  love  of  command;  to  be  feared  by  ali,  and  to  bave 
the  upper  band  among  those  who  were  accustomed  to  hold 
the  same  station  over  others  :  such  had  ever  been  the  princi- 
pal  objects  and  desires  of  this  man.  From  his  youth'he 
had  always  had  a  mingled  feeling  of  contempt  and  impatient 
envy  at  the  sight  or  report  of  the  power,  rencounters,  strifes, 
or  oppressive  tyranny  of  others.  Young,  and  living  in  a 
city,  he  omitted  no  opportunity,  nay,  even  sought  for  them, 
of  setting  himself  up  against  the  most  renowned  of  this 
profession,  either  entirely  to  subdue  them,  to  struggle  with 
them,  and  keep  them  in  awe,  or  to  induce  them  to  solicit 
his  f  riendship.  Superior  to  most  in  riches  and  retinue,  and, 
perhaps,  to  ali  in  presumption  and  intrepidity,  he  compelled 
many  to  retire  from  competition;  some  he  treated  with 
haughtiness  or  contempt,  some  he  took  as  friends;  not, 
however,  on  an  equality  with  himself,  but,  as  alone  would 
satisfy  his  proud  and  arrogant  mind,  as  subordinate  friends, 
who  would  be  content  to  acknowledge  their  inferiority,  and 
use  their  hands  in  his  service.  In  fact,  however,  he  became 
at  length  the  gjand  actor,  and  the  instrument  of  his  com- 
panions,  who  never  failed  to  solicit  the  aid  of  so  power  fui 
an  auxiliary  in  ali  their  undertakings,  while  for  him  to  draw 
back,  would  be  to  forfeit  his  reputation,  and  come  short  of 
what  he  had  assumed.  He  went  on  thus,  till,  on  his  own  ser- 
vice and  that  of  others,  he  had  gone  to  such  a  length,  that 
neither  his  name,  family,  friends,  nor  even  his  own  audacity, 
suflked  to  secure  him  against  public  prodamations  and  out- 
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lawty,  and  he  was  compelled  to  give  way  and  Icave  the  siale, 
I  beiieve  it  ìs  to  this  circumstance  Ihat  a  reroarkable  tnci- 
denl,  related  by  Ripamonti,  refers.  '  On  one  occasion,  when 
obliged  to  quit  the  country,  the  secreey  he  used,  and  the 
respcet  and  timidity  he  displayed,  werc  such,  ihai  he  rode 
througb  the  city  on  horseback,  followed  by  a  pack  of  hounds, 
and  accompanted  with  the  sound  of  the  tnimpet;  and.  in 
passing  before  the  palace  of  the  court.  left  an  tnsolent  nies- 
sagc  with  the  guardi,  for  the  govemor." 

During  his  ahsence  he  continued  the  same  praclices.  not 
cven  intermitting  his  correspondence  with  those  of  his 
friends  who  remained  unìted  to  him  (to  translatc  literally 
frotn  Ripamonti),  'in  the  secret  alUance  of  airocious  con- 
sti3taiions  and  fatai  deeds.'  It  even  appears  that  he  engaged 
the  foreign  courts  in  other  new  and  formidable  undertak- 
ings,  of  whìch  the  above-cited  historian  speaks  with  tnyste- 
rious  brevity.  '  Some  foreign  princes  several  times  avaited 
themselves  of  his  assistance  in  important  murders,  and  fre- 
qnenlly  sent  him  rcinforccments  of  soldiers,  from  a  consìd- 
erable  distance,  to  act  under  his  orders.' 

Al  length  (it  is  not  exactly  known  how  long  afterwards) 
eìther  the  sentence  of  banishmenl  against  him  being  with- 
drawn.  by  some  powerful  intercessìon,  or  the  audacìly  of 
the  man  scrving  him  in  place  of  any  other  lìberation.  he 
resolved  io  return  home,  and,  in  fact.  did  return;  not. 
howevcr,  to  Milan,  but  to  a  castle  on  his  manor,  sìtuaied 
on  the  confines  of  the  Bergamascan  territory,  at  ihat  lime. 
as  roost  of  our  readers  know,  under  Venetian  govemment  ; 
and  bere  he  fixed  his  abode.  '  This  dwelling,'  we  agaìn 
quote  Ripamonti,  'was.  as  it  were,  a  dispensary  of  san- 
guinar? mandatesi  the  servants  were  ouilaws  and  murdcr- 
crs;  the  vcry  cooks  and  scuUìons  werc  not  exempt  from 
homicide;  the  hands  of  the  children  werc  stained  with  blood.' 
Besides  this  amlable  domestic  circlc.  he  had.  as  the  same 
historian  affirms.  aoother  set  of  dependents  of  a  similar 
charactcr  dispersed  abroad.  and  quartcred,  so  to  say.  at  dif- 
fcrcnt  posis  in  the  iwo  staies  on  the  borders  of  which  he 
Hved,  who  were  always  ready  to  execulc  hÌB  orders. 

Ali  the  tyrannical  noblemen,  for  a  constderablc  distance 
round,  had  heen  obliged,  on  one  occasion  or  another,  to 
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choose  between  the  friendship  or  the  enmity  of  this  super- 
eminent  tyrant.  Those,  however,  who  at  first  attempted  to 
resist  him,  carne  off  so  badly  in  the  contest,  that  no  one 
was  ever  induced  to  make  a  second  trial.  Neither  was  it 
possible,  by  maintaining  a  neutral  course,  or  standing,  as 
the  saying  is,  in  their  own  shoes,  to  keep  themselves  inde- 
pendent  of  him.  If  a  message  arrìved,  intimating  that  such 
a  person  must  desist  from  such  an  undertaking,  or  cease  to 
molest  such  a  debtor,  or  so  forth,  it  was  necessary  to  give 
a  decided  answcr  one  way  or  othcr.  When  one  party 
carne,  with  the  homage  of  a  vassal,  to  refer  any  business  to 
his  arbitration,  the  other  party  was  reduced  to  the  hard 
alternative  of  either  abiding  by  his  sentence,  or  publicly 
declaring  hostilities;  which  was  equivalent  to  being,  as  the 
saying  is,  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  Many  who  were 
in  the  wrong  had  recourse  to  him  that  they  might  be  right 
in  effect;  many  being  in  the  right,  yet  resorted  to  him  to 
pre-engage  so  powerful  a  patronage,  and  dose  the  way 
against  their  adversaries;  thus  both  bad  and  good  came  to 
be  dependent  upon  him.  It  sometimes  happened  that  the 
weak,  oppressed,  harassed,  and  tyrannized  over  by  some 
powerful  lord,  turned  to  him  for  protection;  he  would  then 
take  the  part  of  the  oppressed,  and  force  the  oppressor  to 
abstain  from  further  injuries,  to  repair  the  wrongs  he  had 
committed,  and  even  to  stoop  to  apologies;  or,  in  case  of 
his  proviiig  stubborn  and  unbending,  he  would  completely 
crush  his  power,  constrain  him  to  quit  the  place  where  he 
had  exercised  such  un  just  influence,  or  even  make  him  pay 
a  more  expeditious  and  more  terrible  penalty.  In  these 
cases,  his  name,  usually  so  dreaded  and  abhorred,  became, 
for  a  time,  an  object  of  blessing:  for  (I  will  not  say,  this 
justicc,  but)  this  remedy,  this  recompense  of  some  sort, 
could  not  bave  been  expected,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  from  any  other  either  public  or  private  source. 
More  frequently,  and  indeed  ordinarily,  his  power  and 
authority  ministered  to  iniquitous  desires,  atrocious  revenge, 
or  outrageous  caprice.  But  the  very  opposite  uses  he  made 
of  this  power  produced  in  the  end  the  sclf-same  effect,  that 
of  impressing  ali  minds  with  a  lofty  idea  of  how  much  he 
could  will  and  execute  in  spite  of  equity  or  iniquity,  those 
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two  things  which  interpose  so  many  impedimenle  Io  the 
accompltshmenl  of  man's  desires.  and  so  ofien  force  htin 
lo  tum  back.  The  fame  of  ordinary  opprcssors  was  for  the 
most  part  restricted  to  the  limited  tract  of  country  where 
ihey  coniinually  or  frequently  cxercised  their  oppression: 
cach  district  had  its  own  tyrant;  and  these  so  resciiibled 
each  other,  that  the  re  was  no  rcason  that  people  shouid 
interfere  with  those  from  whom  they  suscained  neither 
injury  nor  molestation.  But  the  fame  of  Ihìs  man  had  long 
been  diffused  throughout  every  corner  of  the  Milanese:  bis 
life  was  everywhere  the  subject  of  popular  stories;  and  his 
verj-  name  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  something  formidable, 
dark,  and  fabulous.  The  suspicions  that  wcre  everywhere 
cnierlained  of  his  confcderates  and  toois  of  assassination, 
contributed  to  keep  aiive  a  Constant  memento  of  him.  They 
were  nothing  more  than  suspicions  ;  since  who  would  bave 
opctily  acknowledged  such  a  depcndence?  but  every  tyrant 
mìght  be  his  associate,  every  robber  one  of  his  assassins; 
and  tlic  very  uncertainty  of  the.  fact  rendered  the  opinion 
more  general,  and  the  terror  more  profound.  At  every  ap- 
pcarance  of  an  unknown  ruffian,  more  savage-looking  than 
usuai;  at  every  enormous  crime,  ihe  author  of  which  couid 
not  be  at  first  pointed  out  or  conjectured,  [he  name  of  lhis 
man  was  pronounced  and  whispered  about,  whom,  thanks 
10  Ihc  unhappy  circumspection.  to  give  it  no  other  epithet,  of 
oBr  author's,  we  shaJl  be  obligcd  to  designate  The  Unnamed. 
The  disiance  belween  his  caslle  and  the  palace  of  Don 
Rodrigo  was  noi  more  than  seven  miles:  and  no  sooncr  had 
the  lalter  bccome  a  lord  and  tyrant  than  he  couid  not  help 
Mcing  that.  at  so  short  a  disiatice  from  such  a  personage, 
it  would  noi  be  possihle  to  carry  on  this  professìon  wiihout 
either  coming  to  blows,  or  walking  band  ìn  band  with  him. 
He  had,  therefore.  oflfcred  himself  ami  been  accepted.  for  a 
friend,  in  the  samc  way.  that  is,  as  the  rest  :  he  had  ren- 
dered him  more  than  one  service  (the  manuscnpt  says 
nnthing  furthcr)  :  and  had  each  lime  been  rewarded  by 
promiscs  of  requiial  and  assistance  in  any  cascs  of  emer- 
gcncy.  He  look  great  pains.  however,  to  conerai  such  a 
frieiiilship.  or  at  Irast  of  wliat  nature  and  how  strict  it  was. 
Don  Rodrigo  Ukcd  well  cnough  to  play  tlic  tyrant,  but  not 
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the  fierce  and  savage  tyrant:  the  profession  was  to  him  a 
means,  not  an  end:  he  wished  to  live  at  freedom  in  the 
city,  to  enjoy  the  conveniences,  diversions,  and  honours  of 
social  life;  and  for  this  end  he  was  obliged  to  keep  up  a 
certain  appearance,  make  much  of  his  family,  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  persons  in  place,  and  keep  one  hand  on  the 
scales  of  justice,  so  as  on  any  occasion  to  make  them  pre- 
ponderate in  his  favour,  either  removing  them  altogether 
from  view,  or  bringing  them  to  bear  with  doublé  force 
on  the  head  of  some  individuai,  on  whom  he  couid  thus 
more  easily  accomplish  his  designs  than  by  the  arm  of  pri- 
vate violence.  Now,  an  intimacy,  or  it  would  be  better  to 
say  an  alliance,  with  a  person  of  such  notoriety,  an  open 
cnemy  of  the  public  power,  would  certainly  not  bave  ad- 
vanced  his  interests  in  these  respects,  and  particularly  with 
his  uncle.  However,  the  slight  acquaintance  which  he  was 
unable  to  conceal,  might  pass  very  well  for  an  indispensable 
attention  towards  a  man  whose  enmity  was  much  to  be 
deprecated,  and  thus  it  might  receive  excuse  from  necessity; 
since  one  who  assumes  the  charge  of  providing  for  another 
without  the  will  or  the  means,  in  the  long  run  consents  that 
his  protégé  shall  provide  for  himself  up  to  a  certain  point 
in  his  own  affairs;  and  if  he  does  not  expressly  give  his 
consent,  at  least  he  winks  at  it. 

One  momrng.  Don  Rodrigo  set  off  on  horseback,  in  the 
guise  of  a  hunter,  with  a  small  escort  of  bravoes  on  foot, 
Griso  at  his  side,  and  four  others  following  behind  him,  and 
took  the  road  to  the  castle  of  the  Unnamed. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

THE  castle  of  the  Unnamed  was  eommandìngly  situ- 
ateci over  a  dark  and  narrow  valley,  on  the  sninmit 
of  a  cliff  projecting  from  a  rugged  ridgc  a{  hills, 
wheiher  united  to  them  or  separated  from  them  it  is  difficull 
to  say,  by  a  mass  of  crags  and  rocks,  and  by  a  boundary  of 
caverns  and  abrupt  preci piccs.  bolh  flankìng  it  and  on  the 
rear.  The  side  whìch  overlooked  the  valley  was  the  only 
accessible  one;  rather  a  steep  acclivity,  certainly,  but  evcn 
and  unbroken:  the  summit  was  used  for  pasturale,  while 
Ihe  lower  ground»  werc  cultivated,  and  scaltered  bere  anil 
there  with  habìtations.  The  bottoni  was  a  bed  of  large 
stones,  thfe  channcl,  according  lo  the  season,  of  either  a 
Hvulel  or  a  noisy  torrent,  which  at  that  time  fornied  the 
boiindary  of  the  two  ?tates.  The  opposite  rtdges.  forming, 
so  lo  speak,  the  other  wall  of  the  valley,  had  a  sniall  culti- 
vated tract.  gently  inclining  from  the  base;  the  rcsf  was 
eovered  with  crags.  stones,  and  abrupt  risings.  untrodden, 
and  destttutc  of  vegetation,  excepling  bere  ami  thcre  a  soli- 
tary  bush  in  the  interstices.  or  on  the  edges  of  the  rocks. 

From  the  height  of  Ihis  castle,  like  an  eagle  from  his 
sanguinary  ncsi,  the  savage  noblcman  surveyed  cvery  spot 
arotind  whcre  the  foot  of  man  couid  tread.  and  heard  no 
human  sotmd  above  htm.  At  one  vicw  he  could  overlook 
the  whole  vale,  the  declivitics,  the  bed  of  the  strcam,  and  ihc 
practicable  paths  intersecting  the  valley.  That  which  ap- 
proached  bis  terriblc  ahode  by  a  'igzag  and  serpentine 
course  appeared  to  a  spectator  (rom  below  like  a  winding 
thrcad:  while  from  the  Windows  and  loop-holes  on  the 
summit,  the  Signor  could  leisurely  observe  any  one  who 
was  ascending,  and  a  hundred  tìraes  catch  a  view  of  htm. 
With  the  garrison  of  bravoes  whom  he  therc  maintained, 
he  could  even  oppose  a  tolerably  nunierous  troop  of  atsail- 
«nie,  stretching  any  numbcr  of  them  on  the  ground,  or 
hurling  ihem  to  the  boHom,  before  thcy  could  succeed  in 
gaining  the  height.     He  was  not  very  likely,  however,  to  be 
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put  to  the  trial,  since  no  one  who  was  not  on  good  terms 
with  the  owner  of  the  castle  would  venture  to  set  foot  within 
its  walls,  or  even  in  the  valley  or  its  environs.  The  bailiff 
who  should  have  chanced  to  be  seen  there  would  have  been 
treated  like  an  enemy's  spy  seized  within  the  camp.  Tragica! 
stories  were  related  of  the  last  who  had  dared  to  attempt  the 
undertaking;  but  they  were  then  tales  of  by-gone  days;  and 
none  of  the  village  youths  could  remember  having  seen  onc 
of  this  race  of  beings,  either  dead  or  alive. 

Such  is  the  description  our  anonymous  author  gives  of 
the  place:  nothing  is  said  of  the  name;  and  for  fear  of 
putting  US  in  the  way  of  discovering  it,  he  avoids  ali  notice 
of  Don  Rodrigo's  journey,  bringing  him  at  one  jump  into  the 
midst  of  the  valley,  and  setting  him  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
ascent,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  steep  and  winding  foot- 
path.  Here  stood  an  inn,  which  might  also  be  called  a 
guard-house.  An  antique  sign  suspended  over  the  door, 
displayed  on  each  side,  in  glowing  colours,  a  radiant  sun; 
but  the  public  voice,  which  sometimes  repeats  names  as  they 
are  first  pronounced,  and  sometimes  remodels  them  after 
its  own  fashion,  never  designated  this  tavern  but  by  the 
title  of  the  Malanotte.^ 

At  the  sound  of  a  party  approaching  on  horseback,  an 
ill-looking  lad  appeared  at  the  door-way,  well  armed  with 
knives  and  pistols,  and  after  giving  a  glance  at  them,  re- 
cntered  to  inform  three  ruffians,  who,  seated  at  table,  were 
playing  with  a  very  dirty  pack  of  cards,  reversed  and  laid 
one  upon  another  like  so  many  tiles.  He  who  seemed  to  be 
the  leader  rose,  and  advancing  towards  the  door,  recognized 
a  friend  of  his  master's,  and  saluted  him  with  a  bow.  Don 
Rodrigo,  returning  the  salutation  with  great  politeness,  in- 
quired  if  his  master  were  in  the  castle,  and  receiving  for 
an  answer  that  he  believed  so,  he  dismounted  f  rom  his  borse, 
throwing  the  reins  to  Tiradritto,  one  of  his  retinue.  Then, 
taking  his  musket  from  his  shoulder,  he  handed  it  to  Mon- 
tanarolo,  as  if  to  disencumber  himself  of  a  useless  weight, 
and  render  his  ascent  easier  ;  but  in  reality,  because  he  kncw 
well  enough  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  mount  that  steep 
who  carried  a  gun.    Then  taking  out  of  his  purse  two  or 

»  Bad  Night. 
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thrce  berliiight,  he  gave  them  to  Tanabiiso,  saying:  '  Waìt 
for  me  bere:  and  in  the  mean  time  cnjoy  yourscivcs  with 
thcse  good  people.'  He  then  prcscnlcd  the  cslìmable  chicf 
of  the  party  wilh  a  few  gold  coins.  one  half  for  himscH, 
and  the  resi  to  he  divided  among  his  companions;  and  at 
length,  in  company  with  Griso,  who  had  also  laid  asidc  his 
weapona.  began  to  ascend  ihe  clifT  on  foot.  t»  the  tneari 
white,  the  three  above-menlioned  bravoes,  together  with 
ihcir  fourth  companion,  Squintemotto,  (whal  amiable  nanics 
to  be  preservcd  wilh  so  much  care!)  remained  behind  with 
the  three  players,  and  the  unfortunale  boy,  who  was  train- 
ing (or  the  gallows,  lo  game,  drink,  and  rclate  by  tums  theìr 
various  feats  of  prowess. 

Anolher  bravo  belonging  to  the  Unnamcd  shortly  over- 
took  Don  Rodrigo  ìn  his  ascent  ;  and  after  eying  him  for 
a  moment,  recogniied  a  friend  of  his  master's,  and  bore 
him  company:  by  this  meaiis,  sparing  him  the  annoyance  of 
telling  his  name.  and  giving  a  (urthcr  account  of  hiroself, 
to  the  many  olhers  whom  he  mei,  and  with  whom  he  was 
unacquainted.  On  reacbing  the  caslle.  and  being  admitted, 
(baving  Icft  Griso,  however,  outsidc,)  he  was  conducted  a 
roundabont  way  through  dark  corridors,  and  various  apart- 
raents  hung  wilh  muskets,  sabres,  and  partisans,  in  each 
of  which  3  bravo  slood  on  gnard;  and  after  baving  waitcd 
some  time,  was  at  last  usbered  into  the  room  where  the 
Unnsmed  was  expecting  him. 

The  Signor  advanccd  to  meet  Don  Rodrigo,  retuming  his 
■aluiaiion,  and  at  the  same  lime  eyìng  him  from  head  to 
foot  with  the  closcft  scrutìny,  according  to  hts  usuai  habil, 
now  almost  an  involunlary  one.  towards  any  one  who  ap- 
proached  him,  even  towards  his  oldesl  and  most  tried 
friends.  He  was  tali,  sun-bunit.  and  bald;  and  at  first  sight 
Ihis  haidness,  the  whitcness  of  his  few  remainìng  hairs,  and 
the  wrinklcs  on  his  face,  wouid  bave  induced  the  j'udgment 
ihat  he  was  considerably  beyond  the  sixty  years  he  had 
Karcely  yel  atiained:  ihough  on  a  nearer  survcy,  his  car- 
riagc  and  movemenis,  the  cutting  sarcasm  of  his  featiires, 
nnd  (he  dccp  firc  that  sparkicd  in  his  eye,  indicated  a  vigotir 
of  body  and  mtnd  whtch  wouid  havc  bcen  remarkable  cven 
In  a  young  man. 
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Don  Rodrigo  told  him  that  he  carne  to  soHcit  his  advice 
and  assistance;  that,  fìnding  himself  engaged  in  a  difficult 
undertaking,  from  which  his  honour  would  net  now  suffer 
him  to  retire,  he  had  called  to  mind  the  promises  of  his  noble 
friend,  who  never  promised  too  much,  or  in  vain;  and  he 
then  proceeded  to  relate  his  infamous  enterprìse.  The 
Unnamed,  who  already  had  some  indefinite  knowledge  of 
the  affair,  listened  attentively  to  the  recital,  both  because 
he  was  naturally  fond  of  such  stories,  and  because  there  was 
implicated  in  it  a  name  well  known  and  exceedingly  odious 
to  him,  that  of  Father  Cristoforo,  the  open  encmy  of  tyrants, 
not  only  in  word,  but,  when  possible,  in  deed  also.  The  nar 
rator  then  proceeded  tó  exaggerate,  in  cvidence,  the  difficul- 
ties  of  the  undertaking: — ^the  distance  of  the  place,  a 
monastery,  the  Signora!  .  .  .  At  this  word,  the  Unnamed, 
as  if  a  demon  hidden  in  his  heart  had  suggested  it,  abruptly 
interruptcd  him,  saying  that  he  would  takc  the  enterprìse 
upon  himself.  He  took  down  the  name  of  our  poor  Lucia, 
and  dismissed  Don  Rodrigo  with  the  promise:  *You  shall 
shortly  bear  from  me  what  you  are  to  do.' 

If  the  reader  remembers  that  infamous  Egidio  whose 
residence  adjoined  the  monastery  where  poor  Lucia  had 
found  a  retreat,  we  will  now  inform  him  that  he  was  onc 
of  the  nearest  and  most  intimate  associates  in  iniquity 
of  the  Unnamed;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  latter 
Had  so  promptly  and  resolutely  taken  upon  him  to  pledge 
his  word.  Nevertheless,  he  was  no  sooner  left  alone,  than 
he  began  to  feci,  I  will  not  say,  repentance,  but  vexation 
at  having  made  the  promise.  For  some  time  past  he  had 
experienced,  not  exactly  remorse,  but  a  kind  of  weariness 
of  his  wicked  course  of  life.  These  feelings,  which  had 
accumulated  rather  in  his  memory  than  on  his  conscience, 
were  renewed  each  time  any  new  crime  was  committed,  and 
each  time  they  seemed  more  multiplied  and  intolerable:  it 
was  like  constantly  adding  and  adding  to  an  already  incom- 
modious  weight.  A  certain  repugnance  experienced  on  the 
commission  of  his  earlier  crimes,  aftcrwards  overcome  and 
almost  cntirely  cxcluded,  again  returned  to  make  itself  felt. 
But  in  his  first  misgivings,  the  image  of  a  distant  and  un- 
certain  future,  together  with  the  consciousness  of  a  vigorous 
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habit  of  borfy  atid  a  strong  constitutìon.  had  only  confirmed 
hini  in  a  supine  and  presumptuous  confidence.  Now,  on  ihe 
eontrary,  it  was  III  e  thoughts  of  tlie  future  that  embittered 
Ihe  retrospect  of  the  past. — To  grow  old!  To  diel  And 
then?— It  is  worthy  of  noticc,  that  the  image  of  death, 
which  in  present  danger,  when  facing  an  encmy,  ustialty 
only  ncTved  his  spirit,  and  inspired  him  with  impctuous 
courage, — this  samc  image.  when  presented  to  his  mind  in 
(he  solemn  stillnpss  o£  night,  and  in  the  security  of  his  own 
caailc,  was  always  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  unde- 
fined  horror  and  alarm.  It  was  not  death  threatcned  by 
an  enemy  who  was  himsclf  mortai  ;  it  was  not  to  be  repulsed 
by  itronger  weapons.  or  a  readier  arm  ;  ìt  carne  alone,  it  ws» 
suggested  from  withìn  ;  it  might  stili  be  distant.  bui  evciy 
moment  brought  it  a  step  nearer;  and  even  while  he  was 
hopelessiy  struggi ing  to  banish  the  remembrance  of  thia 
dreaded  enemy.  il  was  coming  fasi  upon  htm.  In  his  early 
days,  the  frequent  examples  of  violence,  revenge,  and  murder, 
which  were  perpetually  exhibile»!  to  his  view.  while  they 
inspired  him  with  a  daring  emulation,  served  at  the  samc 
time  as  a  kind  of  authority  agaìnsi  the  voice  of  conicience: 
now  an  indislinct  but  terrible  idea  of  individuai  responsi- 
bìlily,  and  judgment  independeni  of  example,  incessantly 
haunlcd  his  mind;  now  the  thought  of  his  having  left  the 
ordìnary  crowd  of  wicked  doers,  and  surpassed  them  aU, 
tomelimcs  impressed  him  with  a  feeling  of  drcadful  solitude. 
That  Cod,  of  whom  he  had  once  hcard,  but  whom  he  had 
long  ceased  cither  to  deny  or  acknowicdge.  solcly  occupied 
as  he  was  in  acting  as  ihough  he  existed  not,  now.  al  certain 
tnoments  of  deprcssion  withotit  cause,  and  terror  without 
danger,  he  imagined  he  heard  rcpeating  withìn  him,  *  Kever- 
iheless,  I  ani.'  In  the  first  beat  of  youlhful  pasMon,  the 
laws  which  he  had  heard  announced  in  His  name  had  only 
appeared  hatefiil  to  him;  now,  when  ihcy  retumed  wn- 
bidden  to  his  mind.  he  regarded  ihem,  in  spile  of  himsclf. 
SS  somelhing  which  would  bave  a  fulfilmcnt.  Bui  ihat  he 
might  iuffer  ooihing  of  this  new  disquietude  lo  be  apparcnt 
eithcT  in  word  or  deed.  he  carcfully  endeavoured  to  con- 
ce«l  il  under  the  mask  of  dceper  and  more  vehcmcni  ferocity; 
and  by  this  means  also  he  sought  lo  disguise  it  frotn  him- 
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self,  or  entirely  to  stiflc  it.  Envying  (sincc  he  could  neither 
annihilate  nor  forget  them)  the  days  in  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  commit  iniquity  without  remorse,  and 
without  ftirther  solicitude  than  for  its  success,  he  used 
every  endeavour  to  recali  them,  and  to  retain  or  recover 
his  former  unfettered,  daring,  and  undisturbed  will,  that 
he  might  convince  himself  he  was  stili  the  same  man. 

On  this  occasion,  therefore,  he  had  hastily  pledged  his 
word  to  Don  Rodrigo,  that  he  might  dose  the  door  against 
ali  hesitation.  Feeling,  however,  on  his  visitor's  departure, 
a  failing  of  the  resolution  that  he  had  summoned  up  to 
make  the  promise,  and  g^adually  overwhelmed  with  thoughts 
presenting  themselves  to  his  mind,  which  tempted  him  to 
break  his  word,  and  which,  if  yielded  to,  would  bave  made 
him  sink  very  low  in  the  eyes  of  his  friend,  a  secondary 
accomplice,  he  resolved  at  once  to  cut  short  the  painful  con- 
flict,  and  summoned  Nibbio*  to  his  presence,  one  of  the 
most  dexterous  and  venturesome  ministers  of  his  enormities, 
and  the  one  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  employ  in  his 
correspondence  with  Egidio.  With  a  resolute  countenance  he 
ordered  him  immediately  to  mount  his  borse,  to  go  straight 
to  Monza,  to  inform  Egidio  of  the  engagement  he  had  made, 
and  to  request  his  counsel  and  assistance  in  fulfìlling  it. 

The  worthless  messenger  returned  more  expeditiously 
than  his  master  expected,  with  Egidio's  reply,  that  the  under- 
taking  was  easy  and  secure:  if  the  Unnamed  would  send  a 
carriage  which  would  not  be  known  as  his,  with  two  or  three 
well-disguised  bravoes,  Egidio  would  undertake  the  charge 
of  ali  the  rest,  and  would  manage  the  whole  affair.  At  this 
announcement,  the  Unnamed,  whatever  might  be  passing 
in  his  mind,  hastily  gfave  orders  to  Nibbio  to  arrange  ali  as 
Egidio  requircd,  and  to  go  himself,  with  two  others  whom 
he  named,  upon  this  expedition. 

Had  Egidio  been  obliged  to  reckon  only  on  ordinary  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  horrìble  service  he  had  been 
requested  to  undertake,  he  certainly  would  not  thus  readily 
bave  given  so  unhesitating  a  promise.  But  in  that  very 
asylum,  where  it  would  seem  ali  ought  to  bave  been  àn 
obstacle,  the  atrocious  villain  had  a  resource  known  only 

«A  Ute. 
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to  hlmself;  and  that  which  wonld  havc  bcen  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  others  bccanie  an  instnimcnt  to  liini.  We  bave 
already  related  how  the  unhappy  Signora  on  one  occasion 
Icnt  an  ear  to  his  addtesses  ;  and  the  readcr  may  have  under- 
stood  that  this  was  not  the  last  tìme, — thai  it  was  but  the 
first  step  in  a  career  of  abominatìon  and  bloodshed.  The 
sanie  voice,  rende  red  imperative,  and  almost  a  uth  ori  tati  ve 
through  guilt,  now  imposed  upon  her  the  sacrìfice  of  the 
innocent  creature  who  had  been  committed  to  her  care. 

The  proposai  was  frightful  to  Gertrude.  To  lose  Lucia 
by  an  unforeseen  accident,  and  without  any  fault  on  ber 
pan,  wouid  have  sccemed  to  her  a  misfortune,  a  bitter  pun- 
isbinent:  but  now  she  was  enjoined  to  deprive  herself  of  her 
society  by  a  base  act  of  perBdy,  and  to  convert  a  means  of 
expìation  Ìnto  a  fresh  subject  for  remorse.  The  unhappy 
lady  tried  every  method  to  extricate  herself  from  the  horriblc 
command  ; — every  method,  except  the  only  one  which  would 
hav«  beco  infalhble.  and  which  stili  remained  in  her  power, 
(rtiilt  is  a  rigid  and  inflexible  tyrant.  against  whom  ali  are 
powerless  but  ihose  who  entirely  rebel.  On  this  Gertrude 
could  not  resolve,  and  she  obeyed. 

It  was  the  day  fìxed:  the  appointed  hour  approached; 
Gertrude  reiired  with  Lucia  Ìnto  her  privale  apartment, 
and  ihere  lavished  upon  her  more  caresses  than  usuai,  which 
Lucia  received  and  rctumcd  wilh  increasing  atTection  :  as 
the  lamb.  trembling  under  the  band  of  (he  shepherd  as  he 
coaxes  and  gently  urges  it  forward.  turns  to  lick  that  very 
band,  unconscious  that  the  butcher  wails  outsìde  the  shcep- 
fold,  Io  whom  the  shepherd  a  moment  before  has  sold  it 

'  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  great  service  ;  one  that  nobody 
but  yon  can  do.  I  have  plenty  of  persons  ready  lo  obey 
me,  but  none  whom  I  dare  trust.  On  some  very  important 
business,  which  I  will  teli  you  about  afterwards.  I  want  to 
Bpeak  lo  the  Fathcr-guardian  of  the  Capuchins  who  brought 
you  herc  to  me.  my  poor  Lucia;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  no  one  shonld  kinow  I  have  sent  for  him.  I  have  nobody 
hot  you  who  can  secretly  carry  this  mesaage  .  .  .' 

Luda  wa»  terrilicd  at  sudi  a  request;  and  with  her  own 
oaiire  modesty,  yct  not  wilhout  a  strong  expression  of 
surpriw,  ske  «ujeavoured  lo  dissuade  her  by  adducing  rea- 
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sons  which  the  Signora  ought  to  have  understood  and  fore- 
seen:  without  her  mother,  without  an  escort,  by  a  solitary 
road,  in  an  unknown  country  .  .  .  But  Gertrude,  instructed 
in  an  infemal  school,  manifested  much  surprise  and  dis- 
pleasure  at  fìnding  this  stubborn  opposttion  in  one  whom 
she  had  so  greatly  benefìted,  and  pretended  to  think  her 
excuses  very  frivolous.  In  broad  daylight — a  mere  step — 
a  road  Lucia  had  travelled  only  a  few  days  before,  and 
which  could  be  so  described  that  even  a  person  who  had 
never  seen  it  could  not  possibly  go  astray!  ...  In  short, 
she  said  so  much,  that  the  poor  girl,  touched  at  once  with 
gratitude  and  shame,  sufiTered  the  words  to  escape:  'Well, 
what  am  I  to  do?' 

'  Go  to  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins  ;  '  and  bere  she  agfain 
described  the  road;  'ask  for  the  Father-guardian,  and  teli 
him  to  come  to  me  as  quickly  as  possible;  but  not  to  let 
any  one  know  that  he  comes  at  my  request.' 

'  But  what  shall  I  say  to  the  portress,  who  has  never  seen 
me  go  out,  and  will  therefore  be  sure  to  ask  whither  I  am 
going?' 

'  Try  to  get  out  without  her  seeing  you  ;  and  if  you  can't 
manage  it,  teli  her  you  are  going  to  such  a  church,  where 
you  have  vowed  to  ofiFer  up  some  prayers.' 

Here  was  a  new  difficulty  for  Lucia, — to  teli  a  falsehood; 
but  the  Signora  again  showed  herself  so  vexed  by  her  rc- 
pulses,  and  made  her  so  ashamed  of  herself  for  interposing 
a  vain  scruple  in  the  way  of  gratitude,  that  the  poor  girl, 
stupcfied  rather  than  convinced,  and  greatly  affected  by  her 
words,  replied  :  '  Very  well  ;  I  will  go.  And  may  God  help 
me!' 

And  she  set  off. 

But  Gertrude,  who  from  her  grated  window  followed 
her  with  a  fìxed  and  anxious  look,  no  sooner  saw  her  set 
foot  on  the  threshold,  than,  overcome  by  an  irresistible 
emotion,  she  exclaimed  :  '  Listen,  Lucia  !  ' 

Lucia  tumed  round,  and  advanced  towards  the  window. 
But  another  thought,  the  thought  accustomed  to  predominate, 
had  already  prevailcd  over  Gcrtrude's  unhappy  mind.  Pre- 
tending  that  she  was  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  instructions 
she  had  given,  she  again  described  to  Lucia  the  road  she- 
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muBt  (ollow,  and  dismìsscd  lier,  saying:  'Do  cvtrythìng  as 
I  tiave  told  you,  and  return  quickly.'    Lucia  dcpaned, 

She  passcd  the  gate  of  llie  cloislcr  onobservcd.  and  took 
the  road  along  the  side  of  the  wall,  with  her  eyes  beni  lo 
the  ground;  by  the  help  of  the  directions  she  had  reccived, 
and  her  own  recollection,  she  found  the  city  gate,  and  went 
oìtt.  Sclf-possessed,  but  stili  rathcr  trenibling,  she  pro- 
cecded  along  the  high  road,  and  shortly  reachcd  the  turn 
to  the  eonvent,  which  she  immedialely  rccognùpd.  This 
road  was,  and  stili  is,  buried,  like  the  bed  of  a  rtver,  between 
two  high  banks  bordered  with  trces,  which  spread  their 
branches  over  it  like  a  vaulted  roof.  Lucia  felt  her  fcars 
increase.  and  quickened  her  steps,  as  she  found  herself  quite 
alone  on  entertng  it  :  but  a  few  paces  further  ber  courage 
revived  on  secing  a  travellìng  carriage  standing,  and  two 
travellers  looking  this  and  that  way.  as  if  uncertain  of  the 
road.  On  drawing  nearer,  she  overheard  onc  of  them  say- 
iog:  '  Here  Ìs  a  good  wonian,  who  wìll  show  us  ihe  way.' 
In  fact,  wlien  she  had  got  opposite  the  carriage,  the  sanie 
person,  with  a  more  courteous  manner  than  countcnance, 
(umed  and  addressed  her:  '  My  good  girl,  can  you  teli  us 
which  is  the  way  to  Monsta?  ' 

'  You  bave  laken  the  wrong  direction.'  replied  the  poor 
girl:  '  Monza  Ìs  there  .  .  ."  and  tuming  to  point  il  oul  with 
her  finger,  the  other  conipanion  (it  was  Nibbio)  seized  ber 
unescpectedly  round  the  waist.  and  lifted  ber  from  the  ground. 
Lucia,  in  great  alami,  turned  ber  head  round,  and  uttered  a 
scream  ;  the  rulì5an  pushed  ber  into  the  carriage  ;  a  third.  who 
was  scatcd  in  the  back  of  it,  conceaied  from  view.  received 
her  and  forced  ber.  in  spile  of  ber  strugglcs  and  crics,  to  sit 
down  opposile  to  him  ;  while  another  put  a  handkerchicf  over 
her  mouth.  and  siiflcd  her  cries.  Nibbio  now  hasttly  threw 
himself  imo  the  carriage,  shut  the  door.  and  ihey  set  off  al  a 
rapid  pace.  The  otber.  who  had  made  the  treacherous  ìnquìry. 
rcRiatncd  in  the  road,  and  looked  hurriedly  around  ;  no  onc  was 
to  be  secn;  he  therefore  sprang  upon  the  bank,  graspcd  a 
branch  of  the  hedgc  which  was  planied  upon  the  summit, 
pushed  through  the  fcncc.  and  cnlering  a  planiatinn  of  green 
oaks,  which.  for  a  short  distance.  ran  along  the  side  of  the 
road,  stoopcd  down  there,  that  he  might  noi  be  scen  by  the 
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ftoftle  wfao  would  probably  be  attracted  by  the  crìes.  TUs 
man  was  one  of  Egidio's  vìllains  ;  he  had  been  to  watdi  near 
the  gate  of  the  monastery,  had  seen  Lucia  go  out,  had  nodced 
her  dress  and  figure,  and  had  then  nin  by  a  shoiter  way  to 
watt  far  her  at  the  appointed  spot 

Who  can  represent  the  terror»  the  anguish  of  the  unforto- 
nate  girl,  or  describe  what  was  passing  in  her  mind?  She 
opened  her  terrìfied  eyes,  from  anxiety  to  ascertain  her 
horrible  situation,  and  quickly  dosed  Uiem  again  with  a 
shudder  of  fear  at  the  sight  of  the  dreadful  faces  that  met 
her  view:  she  writhed  her  body,  but  found  that  she  was 
held  down  on  ali  sides;  she  collected  ali  her  strength,  and 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  push  towards  the  door;  but  two 
sinewy  arms  held  her  as  if  she  were  nailed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  carriage,  while  four  other  powerful  hands  supported 
her  there.  At  every  signal  she  gave  of  intending  to  utter 
a  cry,  the  handkerchief  was  instantly  stufìfed  into  her  mouth 
to  smother  the  sound,  while  three  infemal  mouths,  with 
voices  more  human  than  they  were  accustomed  to  utter,  con- 
tinued  to  repeat  :  '  Be  stili,  be  stili  ;  don't  be  af  raid,  we  don*t 
want  to  do  you  any  harm/  After  a  few  moments  of  agonized 
fttruggle,  she  seemed  to  become  quieter;  her  arms  sank 
by  her  side,  her  head  fell  backwards,  she  half  opened  her 
eyelids,  and  her  eyes  became  fixed  ;  the  horrible  faces  which 
surrounded  her  appeared  to  mingle  and  flock  before  her  in 
one  monstrous  image  ;  the  colour  fled  from  her  check  ;  a  cold 
moisture  overspread  her  face;  her  consciousness  vanished, 
and  she  fainted  away. 

•G)me,  come,  courage,'  said  Nibbio.  'Couragc,  courage,' 
repeated  the  two  other  ruffians  ;  but  the  prostration  of  every 
faculty  preserved  Lucia,  at  that  moment,  from  hearing  the 
consolations  addressed  to  her  by  those  horrible  voices. 

'The !  she  seems  to  be  dead,'  said  one  of  them:  'if 

she's  really  dead  !  ' 

•  Pshaw  !  '  said  the  other  :  '  It's  only  a  swoon,  such  as 
women  often  fall  into.  I  know  well  enough  that  when  IVe 
wanted  to  send  another,  be  it  man  or  woman,  into  the  other 
world,  it  has  required  something  more  than  this.' 

'  Hold  your  tongues,'  said  Nibbio.  'Attend  to  your  own 
business,  and  mind  nothing  else.    Take  your  muskets  from 
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under  the  seat,  and  keep  them  in  readiness;  for  therc  are 
always  some  villains  hidden  in  the  wood  we  are  enteritig. 

Not  in  your  hands,  the 1  put  (hem  behind  your  backs, 

and  let  them  lie  there;  don't  you  see  that  she's  a  cowardly 
chicken,  who  faints  for  nothing?  If  she  sees  fire-arms,  it 
will  be  enough  to  kill  her  outrìght.  And  when  she  recovers, 
take  good  care  you  don't  frighten  her;  don't  touch  her  unless 
I  beckon  to  you;  I  am  enough  to  manage  her.  And  hold 
your  tongues  :  leave  me  to  talk  to  her.' 

In  the  mean  while  the  carriage,  which  was  proceeding  at 
a  very  rapid  pace,  entered  the  wood. 

After  some  time,  the  unhappy  Lucìa  gradually  bcgan  to 
come  to  her  senses,  as  ìf  awakìng  from  a  profound  and 
troubled  sleep,  and  slowly  opened  her  eyes.  At  first  she 
found  it  diSicult  to  distìnguisi)  the  gloomy  objects  that  sur- 
rounded  her,  and  coUect  her  scattered  thoughts;  but  she 
at  last  succeeded  in  recalling  her  fearful  situation.  The 
first  use  she  made  of  her  newly  recovered,  though  stili 
feeble,  powers,  was  to  rush  towards  the  door,  and  attempt 
to  throw  herself  out;  but  she  was  forcibly  restratncd,  and 
had  only  time  to  get  a  glance  at  the  wild  solitude  of  the 
place  through  which  they  werc  passing.  5hc  again  uttcred 
a  cry;  but  Nibbio,  holding  up  the  handkerchief  in  bis 
dreaded  hand,  '  Come,'  said  he,  in  the  gentlest  tone  he  could 
command,  '  be  quiet,  and  it  will  be  bettcr  for  you.  We 
don't  want  to  do  you  any  harm;  but  if  you  don't  hold  your 
tongue,  we'll  make  you,' 

'Let  me  gol  Who  are  you?  Where  are  you  taking 
me  ?    Why  bave  you  seized  me  F    Let  me  go,  let  me  go  I  ' 

'  I  teli  you,  you  needn't  be  afraìd  :  you're  not  a  baby, 

and  you  ought  to  tmderstand  that  we  don't  want  to  do  you 

.  any  harm.     Don't  you  see  that  we  might  bave  murdered 

you  a    hundrcd  times,  ìf  we  had  any  bad  intentions? — so  be 

'No,  no,  let  me  go  on  my  own  business;  I  don't  know 
you.' 

'  We  know  you,  however.' 

'  O  most  holy  Virgin  I  Let  me  go,  for  pity*8  sakc.  Wbo 
are  you?    Why  bave  you  taken  me?' 

'  Because  we  have  béen  bid  to  do  so.' 
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'  Who  ?    Who  ?    Who  can  have  bid  you  ?  ' 

'  Hush  1  '  said  Nibbio,  with  a  stcrn  look  ;  '  you  mustn't 
ask  me  such  questions.' 

Lucia  made  a  third  attempt  to  throw  herself  suddenly 
out  of  the  window;  but  finding  it  in  vain,  she  again  had 
recourse  to  entreatics;  and  with  her  head  bent,  her  cheeks 
bathed  with  tears,  her  voice  interrupted  by  sobs,  and  her 
hands  clasped  before  her,  *  Oh  !  '  cried  she,  *  for  the  love 
of  God  and  the  most  holy  Virgin,  let  me  gol  What  harm 
have  I  done?  I  am  an  innocent  creature,  and  have  done 
nobody  any  harm.  I  forgi  ve  you  the  wrongs  you  have  done 
me,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  will  pray  God  for 
you.  If  any  of  you  have  a  daughter,  a  wife,  a  mother,  think 
what  they  would  suffer,  if  they  were  in  this  state.  Re- 
member  that  we  must  ali  die,  and  that  you  will  one  day 
want  God  to  be  merciful  towards  you.  Let  me  go;  leave 
me  bere  ;  the  Lord  will  teach  me  to  find  my  way.' 

'  We  cannot.' 

*You  cannot!  Oh  my  God!  Why  can*t  you?  Wherc 
are  you  taking  me  ?    Why  ?  '  .  .  . 

*  We  cannot  ;  it*s  no  use  asking.  Don't  be  af raid,  for  we 
won't  harm  you  :  be  quiet,  and  nobody*ll  touch  you.' 

Overcome  with  distress,  agony,  and  terror  at  fìnding  that 
her  words  made  no  impression,  Lucia  turned  to  Him  who 
holds  the  hearts  of  men  in  His  band,  and  can,  when  it 
pleaseth  Him,  soften  the  most  obdurate.  She  sank  back 
into  the  corner  where  she  had  been  placed,  crossed  her 
arms  on  her  breast,  and  prayed  fervently,  from  the  bottom 
of  her  heart;  then,  drawing  out  her  rosary,  she  began  to 
repeat  the  prayers  with  more  faith  and  devotion  than  she 
had  ever  done  before  in  her  li  fé.  From  time  to  time  she  would 
turn  to  entreat  her  companions,  in  hope§  that  she  might 
gain  the  mercy  she  implored;  but  she  implored  in  vain. 
Then  she  fell  back,  and  again  became  senseless,  only  to 
awake  to  new  ang^ish.  But  we  have  not  the  heart  to  relate 
these  agonizing  vicissitudes  more  at  length;  a  feeling  of 
overpowering  compassion  makes  us  hasten  to  the  dose  of 
this  mournful  joumey,  which  lasted  for  more  than  four 
hours;  succeeding  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  describe 
many  hours  of  stili  more  bitter  anguish.    We  will  transport 
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onrselv«5  lo  ihe  castle  whcrc  the  unhappy  girl  «ras  expected. 
She  was  avraìted  by  the  Unnamed  wìth  a  solictlude  and 
anxicty  of  mind  whicfa  were  vcry  unusual.  Stran  gè  !  thal 
he  vrho  had  dUposed  of  so  many  lives  with  an  imperlurbcd 
h«n,  who  in  so  many  undertakings  had  considered  as  noih- 
ing  the  suffcriiigs  he  inflicted.  uniess  it  were  sometimes  to 
ghtl  his  appetite  with  the  fterce  cnjoyment  of  revenge,  should 
now  feel  a  recoiling,  a  regret — 1  mìght  alinosi  say,  a  feeling 
of  alarm,  at  the  authority  he  was  exerdsing  over  this 
Lucia. — 3  stranger,  a  poor  pcasanl-girl  !  From  a  lofly 
window  of  his  castle  he  had  been  for  some  tìme  watchitig 
the  enirance  of  the  valley;  by  ami  by  the  cairiage  madc  its 
appearance,  slowiy  ad^-ancìng  along  the  road;  fot  the  rapid 
pace  at  which  they  had  at  first  startcd  had  curbcd  the 
mcttJc  and  cooled  the  ardour  of  the  horses.  And  alillough. 
from  the  post  where  he  stood  to  watch,  the  convoy  looked 
no  larger  than  one  of  those  diminutive  vehicles  with  whicb 
children  are  wont  to  amuse  themselves.  yet  he  hesitated 
Dot  a  moment  to  recogniie  it;  and  his  hcart  began  afresh 
to  beat  Tiolenlly. 

— Will  she  bc  therc? — thought  he  immediately  ;  and  he 
continued  to  say  to  hìtnself: — What  (rouble  this  creature 
givcs  mei    I   wi!)  free  myself  from  it, — 

And  he  prepared  to  summon  one  of  his  tnen,  and  despatch 
him  immediately  to  meet  the  carriage,  with  orders  to  Nibbio 
lo  lum  rotmd,  and  conduci  ber  ai  once  to  Don  Rodrigo's 
palace.  Bui  an  imperative  no,  ihat  ìnstantly  flashed  across 
his  mind,  made  hìm  at  once  abandon  this  design.  Wearìed 
tt  length  by  the  desire  of  ordering  something  to  be  done, 
and  intolerably  tircd  of  idly  waiting  the  approach  of  the 
carriage,  as  il  advanced  slowiy,  step  by  step,  like  a  iraitor 
to  his  punishmenl.  he  at  tcngth  summoned  an  old  woman 
of  his  household. 

This  person  was  ibe  daughter  of  a  formcr  keeper  of  the 
caMle,  had  been  bom  within  its  wa1ls.  and  spent  alt  ber 
Itfe  Iherc.  Ali  thai  she  had  seen  and  heard  around  ber 
from  hcT  very  tnfancy,  had  conlributed  to  imprexs  upon 
ber  mind  a  lofty  and  terriblc  idea  of  the  power  of  hcr 
msslers;  and  the  princtpal  maxim  thal  she  had  acqutred 
from  ìasiniciion  and  example  was,  thal  they  must  be  obeycd 
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in  everything,  because  they  were  capable  of  doing  either 
great  good  or  great  hartn.  The  idea  of  duty,  deposited  like 
a  germ  in  the  hearts  of  ali  men,  and  mingling  in  hers  with 
sentiments  of  respect,  dread,  and  servile  devotion,  was 
associated  with,  and  solely  directed  to,  these  objects.  When 
the  Unnamed  became  her  lord,  and  began  to  make  such 
terrible  use  of  his  power,  she  felt,  from  the  first,  a  kind  of 
horror,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  profound  feeling  of 
subjection.  In  time  she  became  habituated  to  what  she 
daily  saw  and  heard  around  her:  the  potent  and  unbridled 
will  of  such  a  Signor  was,  in  her  idea,  a  kind  of  justice 
appointed  by  fate.  When  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
she  had  married  a  servant  of  the  household,  who,  being 
sent  on  some  hazardous  expedition,  shortly  afterwards  left 
his  bones  on  the  highway,  and  her  a  widow  in  the  castle. 
The  vengeance  which  the  Signor  quickly  took  on  the  in- 
stniments  of  his  death,  yielded  her  a  savage  consolation, 
and  increased  her  pride  at  being  under  such  protection. 
From  that  time  forward  she  rarely  set  foot  outside  the 
castle,  and,  by  degrees,  retained  no  other  ideas  of  human 
life  than  such  as  she  received  within  its  precincts.  She 
was  not  confined  to  any  particular  branch  of  service,  but 
among  such  a  crowd  of  rufiìans,  one  or  other  was  con- 
stantly  fìnding  her  some  thing  to  do,  which  fumished  her 
with  a  never-failing  subject  for  grumbling.  Sometimes 
she  would  bave  clothes  to  repair,  sometimes  a  meal  to  pro- 
vide in  baste,  for  one  who  had  retumed  from  an  expedition, 
and  sometimes  she  was  called  upon  to  exercise  her  medicai 
skill  in  dressing  a  wound.  The  commands,  reproaches,  and 
thanks  of  these  ruffians,  were  generally  seasoned  with  jokes 
and  rude  speeches:  'old  woman'  was  her  usuai  appella- 
tion;  while  the  adjuncts  which  were  perpetually  attached 
to  it,  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  and  humour 
of  the  speaker.  Crossed  thus  in  her  idleness,  and  irrìtated 
in  her  peevish  temper,  which  were  her  two  predominant 
passions,  she  sometimes  retumed  these  compliments  with 
language  in  which  Satan  might  have  recognized  more  of 
his  own  spirit  than  in  that  of  her  tormentors. 

'You  see  that  carriage  down  there?'  said  the  Signor  to 
this  amiable  specimen  of  woman-kind. 
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'I  see  tt/  replìed  she,  prolruding  ber  sharp  chin,  and 
staring  with  her  sunlcen  eyes,  as  if  trying  to  force  them  out 
of  their  sockets. 

'  Bid  them  prepare  a  Utter  intmedtately  ;  get  tnto  It  your- 
self,  and  let  it  be  carried  to  Malanotte  instantly,  that  you 
may  gct  there  before  the  carrìage;  it  is  comìng  or  at  a 
fiuterai  pace.  In  that  carrìage  there  is  .  .  .  there  ouglit  to 
be  .  .  .  a  young  girl.  If  she's  there,  teli  Nibbio  it  is  my 
order  that  she  shouid  be  pat  into  the  litter,  and  that  he 
must  come  dìrectly  to  me.  You  wtll  come  up  in  the  litter 
with  the  .  .  .  girl;  and  whcn  you  are  up  hcre,  take  her  ìntO 
your  own  room.  If  she  asks  you  where  you  are  taking  her, 
whom  the  castle  belongs  to,  take  care  .  .  .' 

'  Oh  I  '  said  the  old  woman. 

'  But,'  contìnued  the  Unnamed,  '  try  to  encourage  her.' 

'  What  must  I  say  to  her?  ' 

'What  must  you  say  to  her?  Try  to  encourage  her,  I 
teli  you.  Have  you  come  to  this  age,  and  don't  know  how  to 
encourage  othcrs  when  they  want  it  I  Havc  you  cvcr  known 
sorrow  of  heart?  Have  you  never  been  afraid?  Don't 
you  know  what  words  soothe  and  comfort  at  such  nloments? 
Say  those  words  to  her;  find  them  in  the  remembrancc  of 
your  own  sorrows.    Go  directly.' 

As  soon  as  she  had  taken  her  dcparture,  he  stood  for  a 
while  at  the  window,  with  bis  eyes  fixed  on  the  carriage, 
which  had  alrcady  considerably  incrcased  in  size;  after- 
wards  he  watched  the  sun,  at  that  moment  sinking  bebìnd 
the  mountain;  then  he  contemplated  the  fleecy  clouds  scat- 
tered  above  the  sctting  orb,  and  from  theìr  usuai  greyish 
bue  almost  instantaneously  assuming  a  6ery  tinge.  He  drew 
back,  closcd  the  window,  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  apartment  with  the  step  of  a  hurried  traveller. 
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THE  old  woman  immediately  hastened  to  obiey,  and  to 
give  commands,  under  the  sanction  of  that  name, 
which  by  whomsoever  pronounced»  always  set  the 
whole  household  on  the  alert  ;  f or  it  never  entered  the  imagin- 
ation  of  any  one,  that  another  person  would  venture  to  use 
it  unauthorized.  She  reached  Malanotte  shortly  before  the 
carriage  arrived;  and  on  seeing  it  approach,  got  out 
of  the  litter,  beckoned  to  the  driver  to  stop,  advanced 
towards  the  door,  and  whispered  to  Nibbio,  who  put  bis 
head  out  of  the  window,  the  wishes  of  bis  master. 

Lucia  aroused  herself,  on  feeling  the  carriage  stop,  and, 
awaking  from  a  kind  of  lethargy,  was  seized  with  renewed 
terror,  as  she  wildly  gazed  around  ber.  Nibbio  had  pushed 
himself  back  on  the  seat,  and  the  old  woman,  with  ber  chin 
resting  on  the  door,  was  looking  at  Lucia,  and  saying, 
'  Come,  my  good  girl  ;  come,  you  poor  thing  ;  come  with  me, 
for  I  bave  orders  to  treat  you  well,  and  try  to  comfort  you.' 

At  the  sound  of  a  female  voice,  the  poor  girl  felt  a  ray  of 
comfort — a  momentary  flash  of  courage;  but  she  quickly 
relapsed  into  stili  more  terrible  fears.  'Who  are  you?' 
asked  she,  in  a  trembling  voice,  fixing  her  astonished  gaze 
on  the  old  woman's  face. 

'  Come,  come,  you  poor  creature,'  was  the  imvaried  answer 
she  received.  Nibbio,  and  bis  two  companions,  gathering 
from  the  words,  and  the  unusually  softened  tones  of  the  old 
bag,  what  were  the  intentions  of  their  lord,  endeavoured, 
by  kind  and  soothing  words,  to  persuade  the  unhappy  girl 
to  obey.  She  only  continued,  however,  to  stare  wildly 
around;  and  though  the  unknown  and  savage  character  of 
the  place,  and  the  dose  guardianship  of  her  keepers,  forbade 
her  indulging  a  hope  of  relief,  she  nevertheless,  attempted 
to  cry  out;  but  seeing  Nibbio  cast  a  glance  towards  the 
handkerchief,  she  stopped,  trembled,  gave  a  momentary 
shudder,  and  was  then  seized,  and  placed  in  the  litter.  The 
old  woman  entered  after  ber;   Nibbio  left  the  other  two 
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rviUaÌRS  to  follow  bcliind  as  an  escori,  while  he  himself  look 
the  shorteat  ascent  to  attcnd  to  the  cali  of  his  master. 
■  Who  are  you?'  anxiously  demanded  Lucia  of  her  ua- 
Icnown  and  ugly-visaged  companion  :  '  Why  am  I  with  you? 
Whcre  am  1  ?  Whcre  are  you  taking  me  ?  ' 
•  To  onc  who  wishes  to  do  you  good,'  rcplied  the  agcd 
dame  ;  '  to  a  great  .  .  .  Happy  are  they  to  whom  he  wishes 
good  !  You  are  vcry  lucky,  I  can  teli  you.  Don't  bc  afraid — 
be  cheerful;  he  hid  me  try  to  encourage  you.  You'Il  teli 
him,  won't  you,  that  I  tried  lo  comfort  you?' 

'Who  is  he? — why? — what  does  he  want  with  me?  I 
don't  belong  to  him  !  Teli  me  where  I  am  !  let  me  go  1  bìd 
^ese  people  Jet  me  go — bid  thcm  carry  me  to  some  church. 
Oh!  you  who  are  a  woman,  in  the  name  of  Mary  the 
Virgin!  .  .  .' 

TTiìs  holy  and  soothing  name,  once  repcated  wìlh  vcnera- 
tioti  in  ber  early  years,  and  now  for  so  long  a  time  unìn- 
voked,  and,  perhaps,  unheard,  produccd  in  the  mìnd  of  the 
unhappy  creature,  on  again  reaching  her  ear,  a  strange,  con- 
fused,  and  distant  recollectìon,  like  the  remembrance  of 
light  and  form  in  an  aged  person,  who  has  been  blind  from 

In  the  meanwhilc,  the  Unnamed,  standing  at  the  door  of 

his  castle,  was  looking  downwards,  and  walching  the  litter. 

as   before   he   had  watched  the    carrìage.    while    it    slowly 

ascended.  step  by  step;  Nibbio  rapidty  advancing  before  it 

^^_        at  a  distance  which  every  moment  became  greater,     Wheii 

^^L       he  had  at  Icngth   attained  the    summit,   'Come  this   way,' 

^^M       crìed  the  Signor;  and  taking  the  lead,  he  entered  the  castle. 

^^f       and  weiit  tnto  one  of  the  apartments. 

^^  'Well?'  said  he,  making  a  stand. 

'Everything  exacily  right,'  replìcd  Nibbio,  wilh  a  pro- 
foand  obcisance  ;  '  the  intelligence  in  tìme,  the  girl  in  time, 
nobody  on  the  spot,  only  one  scrcam,  nobody  attraeteti  by  it. 
Ihe  coachman  ready,  the  horses  swìft,  nobody  met  with; 
bui  ,  .  .' 
'Bui  what?" 

'  But  .  .  .  T  witl  teli  the  truth;  I  would  rathcr  bave  been 
commandcd  to  shoot  her  in  tlie  back,  withoal  hearing  her 
speak — without  secing  her  face.' 
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*What?  .  .  .what?  .  .  .  what  do  you  mean?' 

'  I  mean  that  ali  this  time  ...  ali  this  time  ...  I  bave 
felt  too  much  compassion  for  her.' 

'  Compassion  !  What  do  you  know  of  compassion  ?  What 
is  compassion?' 

'  I  never  understood  so  well  what  it  was  as  this  time  ;  it  is 
something  that  rather  resembles  fear;  let  it  once  take  pos- 
session  of  you,  and  you  are  no  longer  a  man.' 

'Let  me  hear  a  little  of  what  she  did  to  excite  your 
compassion.' 

'  Ò,  most  noble  Signor  !  such  a  time  !  .  .  .  weeping,  pray- 
ing,  and  looking  at  one  with  such  eyes!  and  becoming  pale 
as  death  !  and  then  sobbing,  and  praying  again,  and  certain 
words  .  .  .' 

— I  won't  bave  this  creature  in  my  house, — ^thought  the 
Unnamed,  meanwhile,  to  himself. — In  an  e  vii  hour,  I  en- 
gaged  to  do  it;  but  Tve  promised — l've  promised.  When 
she's  far  away  .  .  .  And  raising  bis  face  with  an  imperious 
air  towards  Nibbio,  '  Now,'  said  he,  '  you  must  lay  aside 
compassion,  moimt  your  borse,  take  a  companion — two,  if 
you  like — and  ride  away,  ti  11  you  get  to  the  palace  of  this 
Don  Rodrigo,  you  know.  Teli  bim  to  send  immediately 
,  .  .  immediately,  or  else  .  .  .' 

But  another  internai  no,  more  imperative  than  the  first, 
prohibited  his  finishing.  '  No,'  said  he,  in  a  resolute  tone. 
almost,  as  it  were,  to  express  to  himself  the  command 
of  this  secret  voice.  *  No  :  go  and  take  some  rest  ; 
and  to-morrow  morning  .  .  .  you  shall  do  as  I  will  teli 
you.' 

— This  girl  must  bave  some  demon  of  her  own, — thought 
he,  when  left  alone,  standing  with  his  arms  crossed  on  his 
breast,  and  his  gaze  fixed  upon  a  spot  on  the  floor,  where  the 
rays  of  the  moon,  entering  through  a  lofty  window,  traced 
out  a  square  of  pale  light,  chequered  like  a  draught-board 
by  the  massive  iron  bars,  and  more  minutely  divided  into 
smaller  compartments  by  the  little  panes  of  glass. — Some 
demon,  or  .  .  .  some  angcl  who  protects  her  .  .  .  Com- 
passion in  Nibbio!  .  .  .  To-morrow  morning — ^to-morrow 
morning,  early  she  must  he  ofìF  from  this;  she  must  go  to 
her  place  of  destination;  and  she  shall  not  be  spoken  of 
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again,  and. — continucd  he  to  hiniself,  wilh  the  resolution 
with  which  onc  gives  a  comniand  lo  a  rebelUous  child, 
knowing  that  it  will  not  be  obeyed; — and  she  shatl  not  be 
Ikought  of  again,  either.  That  animai  of  a  Don  Rodrigo 
must  not  come  to  pester  me  with  thanks-  for  .  .  .  I  don't 
want  to  hear  her  spoken  of  any  more.  1  bave  served  him 
because  .  .  .  because  I  prcmised;  and  I  promised.  because 
.  ,  .  it  was  my  destiny.  But  l'm  determined  the  fellow  shall 
pay  me  well  for  this  piece  of  service.  Let  me  scc  a 
little  .  .  .  — 

And  he  tried  lo  devise  some  intricate  undertaking,  to 
impose  upon  Don  Rodrigo  by  way  of  compensation.  and 
almost  as  a  punishment;  but  the  words  again  shot  across  his 
mind — Compassion  in  Nibbio! — VVhat  can  this  girl  have 
done? — continued  he,  foUowing  oul  the  thought; — 1  must 
sec  her.    Yet  no— yes,  I  will  see  her. — 

He  went  from  one  room  to  anoiher,  carne  to  the  foot  of 
a  flight  of  stairs,  and  ìrresolulely  ascending.  proceeded  to  the 
old  woman's  apartmeni;  here  he  knocked  with  his  foot  at 
the  door. 

'  Who's  there?' 

'  Open  the  door.' 

The  old  woman  made  threc  bounds  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice;  the  bolt  was  qutckly  heard  grating  harshiy  in  the 
Staples,  and  the  door  was  ihrown  widc  open.  The  Unnamed 
cast  a  glance  round  the  room,  as  he  paused  in  the  doorway; 
and  by  lh«  light  of  a  lamp  which  slood  on  a  three-legged 
lable,  dtscovered  Lucia  crouchcd  down  on  the  floor,  in  the 
corner  farthest  frora  the  entrance. 

'  Who  bid  you  throw  ber  there.  like  a  bag  of  rags,  yoa 
imcìvil  old  beldame?'  said  he  to  the  agcd  matron,  with  an 
angry  frown. 

'She  chose  it  herself,'  replicd  shc,  in  an  humble  tone. 
'  l've  done  my  best  to  encourage  her  ;  shc  can  teli  you  so 
herself;  bui  she  won't  mind  me,' 

'Get  up,"  Bald  he  to  Lucia,  approaching  her.  But  she, 
wbose  already  terrificd  mind  had  expertenced  a  fresh  and 
mysterJous  addition  to  her  terror  at  the  Imocking.  the  open- 
»Bg  of  the  door,  his  footstep.  and  his  voice,  only  gathered 
berKif  stili  closcr  tnlo  the  corner,  and,  with  ber  face  buricd 
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in  her  hands,  remained  perfectly  motionless,  excepting  that 
she  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

*  Get  up  ;  I  will  do  you  no  harm  .. .  .  and  I  can  do  you 
some  good/  repeated  the  Signor  .  .  .  '  Get  up  !  '  thundered 
he  forth  at  last,  irritated  at  having  twice  commanded  in 
vaìn. 

As  if  invigorated  by  fear,  the  unhappy  girl  instantly  raised 
herself  upon  her  knees,  and  joining  her  hands,  as  she  would 
ha  ve  knelt  he  f  ore  a  sacred  image,  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  face 
of  the  Unnamed,  and  instantly  dropping  them,  said:  'Here 
I  am,  kill  me  if  you  will/ 

*I  have  told  you  I  would  do  you  no  harm/  replied  the 
Unnamed,  in  a  softened  tone,  gazing  at  her  agonlzed  features 
of  grief  and  terror. 

'Courage,  courage/  said  the  old  woman;  'if  he  himself 
tells  you  he  will  do  you  no  harm  .  .  .' 

'  And  why/  rejoined  Lucia,  with  a  voice  in  which  the 
daring^ess  of  despairing  indignation  was  mingled  with  the 
tremor  of  f ear,  *  why  make  me  suffer  the  agonies  of  hell  ? 
What  have  I  done  to  you?  .  .  .' 

'Perhaps  tHey  have  treated  you  badly?    Teli  me  .  .  .' 

'  Treated  me  badly  !  They  have  seized  me  by  treachery — 
by  force!  Why — why  have  they  seized  me?  Why  am  I 
here?  Where  am  I?  I  am  a  poor  harmless  girl.  What 
have  I  done  to  you?    In  the  name  of  God  .  .  .' 

*  God,  God  !  '  interrupted  the  Unnamed,  *  always  God  ! 
They  who  cannot  de f end  themselves — who  have  not  the 
strength  to  do  it,  must  always  bring  forward  this  God,  as  if 
they  had  spoken  to  him.  What  do  you  expect  by  this  word  ? 
To  make  me?  .  .  /  and  he  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

'  O  Signor,  expect  I  What  can  a  poor  girl  like  me  expect, 
except  that  you  should  have  mercy  upon  me?  God  pardons 
so  many  sins  for  one  deed  of  mercy.  Let  me  go;  for 
charity's  sake,  let  me  go.  It  will  do  no  good  to  one  who 
must  die,  to  make  a  poor  creature  suffer  thus.  Oh!  you 
who  can  give  the  command,  bid  them  let  me  go!  They 
brought  me  here  by  force.  Bid  them  send  me  ag^in 
with  this  woman,  and  take  me  to  ♦  ♦  ♦  ,  where  my  mother 
is.  Oh!  most  holy  Virgin!  My  mother!  my  mother! — fof 
pity's  sake,  my  mother.    Perhaps  she  is  not  far  from  here 
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...  I  S3W  niy  mountains.  Why  ila  you  give  me  ali  thia 
suffcring?  Bid  liieni  lakc  me  to  a  church;  I  wil|  pray  for 
you  al!  my  life  What  will  il  cost  you  to  say  one  word? 
Oh,  seei  you  are  moved  to  pity:  say  onc  word,  oh  say  iti 
God  pardons  so  many  sins  for  one  deed  of  mercy  I  ' 

— Oh,  why  isn't  she  the  daughler  of  one  of  the  rascally 
dogs  that  outlawed  me  !— thought  the  Uiinamed  ; — of  one  of 
the  vtUains  who  wish  me  dead;  then  I  shouid  enjoy  her 
sufTeiings;  but  instcad  .  .  . — 

'  Don't  drive  away  a  good  inspiration  !  '  continucd  Lucia, 
camestly,  reanimated  by  seeing  a  certain  air  of  hesilalion  in 
the  caunleiiance  and  behaviour  of  her  oppressor.  '  If  you 
don*t  grani  me  ihis  mercy,  the  Lord  will  do  il  for  me.  I  shall 
die,  and  ali  will  be  over  with  me  ;  but  you  .  .  .  Perhaps,  some 
day,  even  you  .  .  .  But  no,  no;  I  will  always  pray  the  Lord  lo 
keep  you  from  every  evil.  What  will  ìt  cost  you  to  say  one 
word?    If  you  kncw  what  it  was  to  suffer  this  agonyl  .  .  .' 

'  Come,  lake  courage.'  intetrupted  the  Unnamed,  wìth  a 
gcntleness  that  astonishcd  the  old  woraan.  '  Have  1  done 
you  any  harm  ?    Have  l  threaiencd  you  ?  ' 

'  Oh  DO  !  I  see  that  you  havc  a  kind  hearl,  and  fcel  some 
pity  for  an  unhappy  creature.  If  you  chose,  you  could 
terrify  me  more  than  ali  the  olhers;  you  could  kill  me  wttfa 
fear;  bui  instead  of  that,  you  have  .  .  .  rather  lighlcned  my 
beart  ;  God  will  reward  you  for  it.  Finish  your  deed  of 
mercy:  set  me  free,  set  me  free.' 

'  To-morrow  raorning  .  .  .' 

'  Oh  I  set  me  free  now— now  .  .  .' 

■  To-morrow  morning,  I  will  see  you  again,  I  say.  Come, 
in  the  meati  while,  bc  of  good  courage-  Take  a  little  resi; 
you  must  want  something  lo  cat.  They  shall  bring  you  iomc- 
ihing  directly.' 

'No,  no;  T  shall  die,  if  anybody  comes  bere;  1  shall  dici 
Take  me  io  a  church  .  .  .  God  will  reward  you  for  ihat 
Mep.' 

*  A  woman  shall  bring  you  something  lo  eat,'  saìd  the 
Unnamed;  and  having  said  so,  he  stood  wondcring  at  him- 
cclf  how  such  a  remedy  had  cntered  bis  mind,  and  how  the 
wish  had  ansai  to  seek  a  remedy  for  the  sorrows  of  a  poor 
humble  viltagcr. 
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'  And  you/  resumed  he  hastily,  turning  to  the  aged  matron, 
'  persuade  her  to  eat  something,  and  let  her  He  down  to  rest 
on  this  bed;  and  if  she  is  willing  to  have  you  as  a  coni- 
panion,  well;  if  not,  you  can  sleep  well  enough  for  one 
night  on  the  floor.  Entourage  her,  I  say,  and  keep  her 
cheerful.  Beware  that  she  has  no  cause  to  complain  of 
you.' 

So  saying,  he  moved  quickly  towards  the  door.  Lucia 
sprang  up,  and  ran  to  detain  him,  and  renew  her  entreaties  ; 
but  he  was  gone. 

'  Oh,  poor  me  !  Shut  the  door  quickly.'  And  having  heard 
the  door  closed,  and  the  bolt  again  drawn,  she  retumed  to 
seat  herself  in  her  corner.  *  Oh,  poor  me  !  '  repeated  she, 
sobbing  ;  '  whom  shall  I  implore  now  ?  Where  am  I  ?  Do 
you  teli  me — ^tell  me,  for  pity's  sake,  who  is  this  Signor  .  .  . 
he  who  has  been  speaking  to  me  ?  ' 

'Who  is  he,  eh? — who  is  he?  Do  you  think  I  may  teli 
you?  Wait  till  he  tells  you  himself.  You  are  proud,  be- 
cause  he  protects  you;  and  you  want  to  be  satisfied,  and 
make  me  your  go-between.  Ask  him  yourself.  If  I  were 
to  teli  you  this,  I  shouldn't  get  the  good  words  he  has  just 
given  you.  I  am  an  old  woman,  an  old  woman,'  continued  she, 
muttering  between  her  teeth.  '  Hang  these  young  folks,  who 
may  make  a  fine  show  of  either  laughing  or  crying,  just  as 
they  like,  and  yet  are  always  in  the  right.'  But  hearing 
Lucia's  sobs  and  the  commands  of  her  master  retuming  in 
a  threatening  manner  to  her  memory,  she  stooped  toward  the 
poor  crouching  girl,  and,  in  a  gentler  and  more  humane 
tone,  resumed  :  *  Come,  I  have  said  no  harm  to  you  ;  bc 
cheerful.  Don't  ask  me  questions  which  Fve  no  business 
to  answer;  but  pluck  up  heart,  my  good  girl.  Ah!  if  you 
knew  how  many  people  would  be  glad  to  bear  him  speak, 
as  he  has  spoken  to  you!  Be  cheerful,  for  he  will  send 
you  something  to  eat  just  now;  and  I  know  .  .  .  by  the  way 
he  spoke,  Vm  sure  it  will  be  something  good.  And  then  you 
He  down,  and  .  .  .  you  will  leave  just  a  little  corner  for  me,' 
added  she,  with  an  accent  of  suppressed  rancour. 

'  I  don't  want  to  eat,  I  don't  want  to  sleep.  L^t  me  alone  ; 
don't  come  near  me  ;  but  you  won't  leave  the  room  ?  ' 

*No,  no,  not  I,'  said  the  old  woman,  drawing  back,  and 
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scating  herself  on  an  old  arm-ch^ir,  wlicnce  she  cast  sundry 
glances  of  alanti,  and  at  the  saine  tìnie  of  envy,  towards  the 
poor  girl.  Then  she  looked  at  the  bed,  vexed  at  the  idea 
of  bdng,  perhaps.  excluded  from  it  for  the  whole  night,  and 
grumbling  at  the  cold.  But  she  comforied  herself  with  the 
thoughts  of  supper,  and  with  the  hope  that  there  mighl  bc 
some  to  spare  for  her.  Lucia  was  sensible  of  neither  cold 
nor  hunger,  and,  almost  as  if  deprived  of  her  senses,  had 
but  a  confused  idea  of  her  very  grief  and  terror,  like  the 
nndefined  objecis  seen  by  a  delirious  patient. 

She  roused  herself,  when  she  heard  a  knocking  at  the 
door;  and  raisìng  her  head,  exclaimed,  in  much  alarm, 
'Wbo's  there? — who's  there?     Don't  let  any  one  ini' 

'  Nobody,  nobody;  good  news!"  said  the  old  woman;  '  ìl's 
Martha  bringing  somcthing  to  eat.' 

'  Shut  Ihe  door,  shut  the  doorl  '  cried  Lucia. 

'  Ay,  directly.'  replied  the  old  woraan  ;  and  taking  a 
basket  cut  of  Martha's  band,  she  hastily  nodded  to  her,  shut 
the  door,  and  carne  and  set  the  basket  on  a  table,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  She  then  repcalediy  invited  Lucìa  lo 
«ome  and  partake  of  the  tempting  repast,  and  cmploying 
words,  which,  according  to  her  ideas.  were  most  likely  lo  he 
cflicacious  in  restoring  the  poor  girl's  appetite,  broke  forlh 
imo  exclamations  on  the  excellencc  of  the  food  ; — '  Morsels 
which.  when  common  people  have  once  got  a  (aste,  ihey 
don'l  forget  in  a  hurry  !  Wìne,  which  her  master  drank  with 
bis  friends  .  .  .  when  any  of  thcm  happened  to  arrìve  .  ,  . 
and  they  wanted  to  be  merryl  Hem!'  But  sceing  that  ali 
lhe»e  charms  produced  no  effect — 'It  is  you  who  ivon't  eai.' 
saJd  ahc.  '  Don't  you  be  saying  to-morrow  that  I  didn't  iry 
lo  persuade  you.  TU  eat  something.  however;  and  ihcn 
Ihcre'll  bc  more  than  enough  Icft  for  you,  when  you  come 
to  yciuT  senses.  and  are  willing  to  do  as  you  are  bid.' 
So  saying,  she  applicd  herself  with  avidity  to  the  refrcsh- 
ments.  When  she  had  satisficd  herself,  she  rose,  advanced 
towards  the  corner,  and  bendtng  over  Lucia,  again  invttcd 
her  lo  take  something,  and  then  He  down. 

'  No,  no,  I  don't  want  anything,'  replied  she,  wilh  a  feeble 
and  aJmosi  drowsy  voice.  Tben  with  more  energ>-  she  con- 
linued;  *I>  the  door  locked?— is  it  wcU  secured?'     .^nd 
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having  looked  around,  she  rose,  and  feeling  with  her  hands, 
walked  with  a  suspicious  step  towards  the  door. 

The  old  woman  sprang  thither  before  her,  stretched  out 
her  hand  to  the  lock,  seized  the  handle,  shook  it,  rattled  the 
bolt,  and  made  it  grate  against  the  staple  that  received  and 
secured  it.  *  Do  you  hear  ?— do  you  see  ? — is  it  well  locked  ? 
Are  you  content  now  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  content  !  I  content  here  !  '  said  Lucia,  again  ar- 
ranging  herself  in  her  corner.  '  But  the  Lord  knows  Fm 
here !  ' 

*  Come  to  bed  ;  what  would  you  do  there,  crouching  like  a 
dog  ?  Did  ever  anybody  see  a  person  refuse  comforts,  when 
he  could  get  them?' 

*No,  no;  let  me  alone.' 

*Well,  it*s  your  own  wish.  See,  FU  leave  you  the  best 
place;  Fm  lying  here  on  the  very  edge;  I  shall  be  uncom- 
fortable  enough,  for  your  sake.  If  you  want  to  come  to  bed, 
you  know  what  you  have  to  do.  Remember,  Fve  asked  you 
very  often.'  So  saying,  she  crept,  dressed  as  she  was,  under 
the  cotmterpane,  and  soon  ali  was  silent. 
^Xucia  remained  motionless,  shrunk  up  into  the  corner, 
her  knees  drawn  dose  to  her  breast,  her  hands  resting  on 
her  knees,  and  her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  She  was 
neither  asleep  nor  awake,  but  worn  out  with  a  rapid  suc- 
cession — a  tumultuous  alternation,  of  thoughts,  anticipa- 
tions,  and  heart-throbbings.  Recalled,  in  some  degree,  to 
consciousness,  and  recollecting  more  distinctly  the  horrors 
she  had  seen  and  s^ffered  that  terrible  day,  she  would  now 
dwell  mournfully  oh  the  dark  and  formidable  realities  in 
which  she  found  herself  involved  ;  then,  her  mind  being  car- 
ried  onward  into  a  stili  more  obscure  region,  she  had  to 
struggle  against  the  phantoms  conjured  up  by  uncertainty 
and  terror.  In  this  distressing  state  she  continued  for  a 
long  time,  which  we  would  here  pref er  to  pass  over  rapidly  ; 
but  at  length,  exhausted  and  overcome,  she  relaxed  her  hold 
on  her  benumbed  limbs,  and  sinking  at  full  length  upon  the 
floor,  remained  for  some  time  in  a  state  closely  resembling 
real  sleep.  But  suddenly  awaking,  as  at  some  inward  cali, 
she  tried  to  arouse  herself  completely,  to  regain  her  scat- 
tered  senses,  and  to  remember  where  she  was,  and  how,  and 
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why.  She  listenecl  to  some  sound  tliat  caught  her  eat;  it 
was  (he  slow,  deep  breathing  of  the  old  woman.  Shc  opcned 
ber  cyes,  and  saw  a  faint  lighl.  now  glimmering  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  3g:aJn  dying  away:  it  was  the  wick  of  the 
lamp,  which,  almosi  ready  to  expire,  emitted  a  tTcmulous 
gleam,  and  quickly  drew  il  back,  so  to  say,  like  the  cbb 
and  flow  of  a  wave  on  the  sea-shore:  and  thus,  withdrawing 
from  the  surrounding  objects  ere  there  was  timc  to  display 
tbem  in  distinct  colouring  and  relief,  it  merely  presented 
to  the  eye  a  succession  of  confused  and  indislinct  glimpses. 
But  the  recent  impressions  she  had  receìved  quickly  returncd 
to  her  roind,  and  assisted  her  in  dìstinguishing  what  ap- 
peared  so  disorderly  to  her  visual  organs.  When  fuUy 
aroused.  the  unhappy  girl  recognized  ber  prison;  ali  the 
recollcctions  of  the  horrible  day  that  was  fied,  ali  the  un- 
certain  terrors  of  the  future,  rushcd  at  once  upon  her  mind  : 
the  very  cairn  in  which  she  now  found  herself  after  so  much 
agìtation,  the  sort  of  repose  she  had  just  lasied,  the  deser- 
tion  in  which  shc  was  left,  ali  combined  to  inspire  ber  with 
new  dread,  till,  overcome  by  alarm,  she  earnestly  longed  for 
deatb.  But  at  tbts  juncture,  she  remembercd  thal  she  could 
stili  pray;  and  with  that  thougbt  there  seemed  to  shine  forlh 
a  sudden  ray  of  comfort.  She  once  more  look  out  her 
rosary,  and  began  lo  rcpeat  the  prayers;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  words  fell  from  ber  trembling  lips,  she  felt  an  in- 
delinlte  conliding  faith  takìng  possession  of  her  heart.  Sud- 
denly  anolhcr  thought  rushed  into  her  mtnd,  that  ber  prayer 
might,  perbaps.  be  more  readily  accepted,  and  more  certainly 
hurd,  if  shc  were  to  make  some  offcring  in  her  desolate 
condition.  Shc  tried  to  remember  what  she  most  prized,  or, 
rather.  what  shc  had  once  mosi  prized  ;  for  at  this  moment 
her  heart  could  feti  no  other  afFection  ihan  that  of  fear,  nor 
conceive  any  other  desire  than  that  of  deliverance.  She  dìd 
remember  it,  and  resolved  at  once  to  make  the  sacrifice. 
Rising  upon  her  knees,  and  clasping  her  hands,  from  whence 
the  rosary  was  suspended  before  ber  breast,  she  raiscd  ber 
face  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said,  '  O  most  holy  \'irgin  ! 
Ihou  to  whom  I  bave  so  often  rccommended  mysclf,  and  wbo 
hast  so  oflen  comforted  me  ! — thou  wbo  hast  home  so  many 
sorrows,  and  art  now  so  glprious  1— thou  wbo  hast  wrought 
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so  many  miracles  for  the  poor  and  afflicted,  help  me! 
Bring  me  out  of  this  danger  ;  bring  me  safely  to  my  mother, 

0  Mother  of  our  Lord;  and  I  vow  unto  thee  to  continue  a 
virgin  !  I  renounce  for  ever  my  unfortunate  betrothed,  that 
f rom  henceforth  I  may  belong  only  to  thee  !  ' 

Having  uttered  these  words,  she  bowed  her  head,  and 
placed  the  beads  around  her  neck,  almost  as  a  token  of  her 
consecration,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  saf  eguard,  a  part  of 
the  armour  fof  the  new  warfare  to  which  she  had  devoted 
herself.  Seating  herself  again  on  the  floor,  a  kind  of  tran- 
quillity,  a  more  childlike  reliance,  gradually  dilTused  them- 
selves  over  her  soul.  The  to-morrow  mom%n%,  repeated  by 
the  unknown  nobleman,  carne  to  her  mind,  and  seemed  to  her 
ear  to  convey  a  promise  of  deliverance.  Her  senses,  wearied 
by  such  struggles,  gradually  gave  way  before  these  soothing 
thoughts;  until  at  length,  towards  day-break,  and  with  the 
name  of  her  protectress  upon  her  lips,  Lucia  sank  into  a 
profound  and  unbroken  sleep. 

But  in  this  same  castle  there  was  one  who  would  willingly 
bave  followed  her  example,  yet  who  tricd  in  vain.  After 
departing,  or  rather  escaping,  f rom  Lucia,  giving  orders  for 
her  supper,  and  paying  bis  customary  visits  to  several  posts 
in  bis  castle,  with  her  image  ever  vividly  before  bis  eyes, 
and  her  words  resounding  in  bis  ears,  the  nobleman  had 
hastily  retired  to  bis  chamber,  impetuously  shut  the  door 
bebind  bim,  and  burriedly  undressing,  had  lain  down.  But 
that  image,  which  now  more  closely  than  ever  haunted  bis 
mind,  seemed  at  that  moment  to  say:  'Thou  shalt  not 
sleep  !  ' — What  absurd  womanly  curiosity  tempted  me  to  go 
see  ber? — thought  he. — That  fool  of  a  Nibl^io  was  right: 
one  is  no  longer  a  man;  yes,  one  is  no  longer  a  mani  .  .  . 

1  ?  ...  am  I  no  longer  a  man  ?  What  has  happened  ?  What 
devil  has  got  possession  of  me?  What  is  there  new  in  ali 
this  ?  Didn't  I  know,  before  now,  that  women  always  weep 
and  implore?    Even  men  do  sometimes,  when  they  bave  not 

the  power  to   rebel.     What  the !   bave  I  never  beard 

women  cry  before? — 

And  bere,  without  giving  bimself  much  trouble  to  task 
bis  memory,  it  suggested  to  bim,  of  its  own  accord,  more 
than  one  instance  in  which  neither  entreaties  nor  lamen- 
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tations  availed  to  deter  him  froin  the  contplction  of  enter- 
prUcs  upon  wfaich  he  had  once  resolvcd.  But  these  remem- 
brances,  instead  of  inspiring  him  with  the  couragc  he  now 
needed  to  prosecute  his  present  design  as  it  wouid  seetn 
he  expecled  aod  wished  they  mighl,  instead  of  helping  lo 
dispel  his  feelìngs  of  compassion.  only  addcd  to  them  those 
of  terror  and  consternation,  unlil  thcy  compeiled  him  to  re- 
turn to  ihat  first  imagc  of  Lucia,  agaìnst  which  he  had  beeii 
seeking  to  fortify  his  couragc. — She  stili  lives, — said  he: — 
She  is  here;  I  ara  in  tìtne;  I  can  yet  say  to  her,  Go,  and  be 
happy;  I  can  yet  see  that  counlenance  change;  I  can  even 
say,  Forgive  me  .  . .  Forgivc  rac?  I  ask  forgiveness?  AiiO 
of  a  woman,  too?  I?  .  .  .  Ah,  however!  if  one  word,  one 
sudi  word  couid  do  me  good,  could  rid  me  of  the  demon 
that  now  possesses  me,  I  would  say  tt;  yes,  I  feel  that  l 
would  say  il.  To  what  am  I  reduced!  l'm  no  longer  a 
man  ;  surely,  no  longer  a  man  !  .  .  .  Away  ! — said  he,  lum- 
ing  himself  wilh  impetuosity  on  the  couch  which  had  now 
becotne  so  hard,  tinder  the  covering  which  had  now  become 
so  intolcrable  a  wcight  : — Away  t  these  are  fooleries  which 
havc  many  a  tinie  passed  through  my  head.  This  will  takc 
its  flight  too. — 

And  to  efJcct  such  a  riddance.  he  began  secking  some 
iinportant  subject,  some  of  the  niany  which  often  so  busily 
occupied  his  mind,  in  hopes  he  raight  be  entirely  engrossed 
by  it;  but  he  sought  in  vain.  Ali  appeared  changed:  that 
which  once  most  urgently  slimiilated  his  desires,  now  no 
longer  possessed  any  charms  for  him  :  his  passìons,  likc  a 
steed  suddenly  become  restive  at  the  sight  of  a  shadow. 
rcfuscd  to  carry  him  any  furthcr.  In  reflecting  on  cnier- 
prìses  engaged  in.  and  not  yet  concluded,  instead  of  ani- 
Oiating  himself  to  their  completion.  and  feeling  irritated  at 
the  obstacles  interposed,  (for  anger  at  thts  moment  woiild 
bave  bcen  swect  to  him,)  he  felt  regret,  nay,  almost  con- 
■temation,  at  the  steps  already  taken.  His  life  prescnted 
itself  to  hia  mind  devoid  of  ali  interest,  deprived  of  ali 
will,  dtvcBtcd  of  every  action,  and  onty  ladcn  with  insup- 
portable  recollections  ;  every  hour  resembling  that  which 
now  rotied  so  slowly  and  heavily  over  his  head.  He  drew 
ont  bcfore  his  fancy  al)  his  rullians  in  a  kind  of  baitle- 
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array,  and  could  contrive  nothing  of  importance  in  which 
to  employ  one  of  them;  nay,  the  very  idea  of  seeing  them 
again,  and  mixing  among  them,  was  an  additional  weight, 
a  fresh  object  of  annoyance  and  detestation.  And  when 
he  sought  an  occupation  for  the  morrow,  a  feasible  employ- 
ment,  he  could  only  remember  that  on  the  morrow,  he 
might  liberate  bis  un  fortunate  prisoner. 

— I  will  set  ber  free;  yes,  I  will.  I  will  fly  to  her  by 
day-break,  and  bid  her  depart  safely.  She  shall  be  accom- 
panied  by  .  .  .  And  my  promise?  My  engagement?  Don 
Rodrigo  ?  . .  .  Who  is  Don  Rodrigo  ? — 

Like  one  suddenly  surprised  by  an  unexpected  and  em- 
barrassing  question  from  a  superior,  the  Unnamed  hastily 
sought  for  an  answer  to  the  query  he  had  just  put  to  him- 
self,  or  rather  which  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  that 
new  voice  which  had  ali  at  once  made  itself  heard,  and 
sprung  up  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  judge  of  bis  former  self. 
He  tried  to  imagine  any  reasons  which  could  bave  induced 
him,  almost  before  being  requested,  to  engagé  in  inflicting 
so  much  sulTering,  without  any  incentives  of  hatred  or  fear, 
on  a  poor  unknown  creature,  only  to  render  a  service  to 
this  man;  but  instead  of  succeeding  in  discovering  such 
motives  as  he  would  now  bave  deemed  sufficient  to  excuse 
the  deed,  he  could  not  even  imagine  how  he  had  ever  been 
induced  to  undertake  it.  The  willingness,  rather  than  the 
determination  to  do  so,  had  been  the  instantaneous  impulse 
of  a  mind  obedient  to  its  old  and  habitual  feelings,  the  con- 
sequence  of  a  thousand  antecedent  actions;  and  to  account 
for  this  one  deed,  the  unhappy  self-examiner  found  him- 
self  involved  in  an  examination  of  bis  whole  li  fé.  Back- 
wards  from  year  to  year,  from  engagement  to  engagement, 
from  bloodshed  to  bloodshed,  from  crime  to  crime,  each  one 
stood  before  bis  conscience-stricken  soul,  divested  of  the 
feelings  which  had  induced  him  to  will  and  commit  it,  and 
therefore  appearing  in  ali  its  monstrousness,  which  those 
feelings  had,  at  the  time,  prevented  bis  perceiving.  They 
were  ali  his  own,  they  made  up  himself;  and  the  horror 
of  this  thought,  renewed  with  each  fresh  remembrance, 
and  cleaving  to  ali,  increased  at  last  to  desperation.  He 
sprang  up  impetuously  in  his  bed,   eagerly  stretched  out 
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hi9  hftDd  lowards  the  walI  at  hÌ9  side,  touched  a  ptstol, 
graspcd  h,  reached  il  down,  and  ...  al  the  moment  of 
finishing  a  life  which  had  become  insupportable.  his  thoughts, 
acUed  with  terror  and  a  (so  to  say)  superslitious  dread, 
nished  forward  to  the  lime  which  would  stili  continue  to 
flow  on  after  his  end.  He  piclured  with  horror  his  dis- 
fi^red  corpse,  lying  motionless,  and  in  the  power  of  his 
vilest  survivor;  the  astoni shment,  the  confusion  of  the 
castle  iu  (he  morning;  everylhing  turned  upside  down;  and 
he,  powerless  and  votceless,  thrown  aside,  he  knew  noi 
whithcr.  He  fancied  the  reports  tliat  would  bc  spread.  the 
conversations  to  which  it  would  gìve  rise,  both  in  tlie  casile, 
the  neighboufhood,  and  at  a  distance,  togciher  wiih  the 
rejoicings  of  his  enemies.  The  darkness  and  stlence  aroiind 
him  prcsenled  dcath  in  a  stili  more  moumful  and  frighlful 
aspect;  it  seenied  to  him  that  he  would  not  bave  hesitatcd 
in  open  day,  out  of  doors,  and  in  the  presence  of  spcctators, 
to  ihrow  hinisclf  ìnto  the  water,  and  vanìsh.  Absorbcd  in 
such  lormcnting  reflections,  he  coniinued  alternately  snap- 
plag  and  unsnapping  the  cock  of  bis  pislol  wiih  a  convulsive 
mcnrement  of  bis  thumb.  when  another  thought  Sashed  across 
his  mind. — ìt  this  oiher  life,  of  which  thcy  toid  me  when  I 
was  a  boy,  of  which  everybody  talks  now,  as  if  it  were 
a  certain  thing,  if  therc  be  noi  sucb  a  tbing.  if  it  bc  an 
tnvention  of  the  priests  ;  what  am  I  dotng  ?  why  shouid  I  die  ? 
whal  mattcrs  ali  ihai  I  bave  done?  whal  maitcrs  it  ?  It  is 
an  absurdity,  my  .  .  .  But  if  there  really  be  another 
life!  ...— 

At  such  a  doubt,  at  such  a  risk,  he  was  sdzed  with  a 
blacker  and  dcepcr  despair,  from  which  cven  dcath  af- 
forded  no  escapc.  He  dropped  tlic  pislol,  and  tay  with  hìs 
6ngers  twined  among  his  hatr,  his  leeth  chaitering,  and 
ircmbling  in  evcry  limb.  Suddcnly  the  words  he  had  heard 
repeated  a  few  boura  bcfore  rose  to  his  remcmhrancc  : — 
God  pardons  so  niany  sìns  for  one  dced  of  mcrcyl — They 
did  not  come  io  bim  with  that  ione  of  humble  suppHcation 
in  which  llicy  had  l)cen  pronounccd;  thcy  carne  with  a 
voice  of  authorìty,  which  at  the  samc  lime  excited  a  ilistant 
glimmcring  of  hope.  It  was  a  moment  of  rclief:  he  raiscd 
his  hands  from  his  temples,  and.  in  a  more  composed  at- 
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titude,  fixed  his  niind*s  eye  on  her  who  had  uttered  the 
words;  she  seemed  to  him  no  longer  like  his  prìsoner  and 
suppliant,  but  in  the  posture  of  one  who  dispenses  mercy 
and  consolation.  He  anxiously  awaited  the  dawn  of  day, 
that  he  might  fly  to  liberate  her,  and  to  bear  from  her  lips 
other  words  of  alleviation  and  life,  and  even  thought  of 
conducting  her  himself  to  her  mother. — And  then  ?  what  shall 
I  do  to-morrow  for  the  rest  of  the  day?  What  shall  I  do 
the  day  after  to-morrow?  And  the  day  after  that  again? 
And  at  night?  the  night  which  will  return  in  twelve  hours? 
Oh,  the  night!  no,  no,  the  night! — ^And  falling  again  into 
the  wcary  void  of  the  future,  he  sought  in  vain  for  some 
employment  of  time,  some  way  of  living  through  the  days 
and  nights.  One  moment  he  proposed  leaving  his  castle, 
and  going  into  some  distant  country,  where  he  had  ne  ver 
been  kno^-n  or  heard  of:  but  he  felt  that  he  should  carry 
himself  with  him.  Then  a  dark  hope  would  arise  that  he 
should  resumé  his  former  courag^e  and  inclinations,  and  that 
this  would  prove  only  a  transient  delirium.  Now  he  dreaded 
the  light  which  would  show  him  to  his  followers  so  miserably 
changed;  then  he  longed  for  it,  as  if  it  would  brìng  light 
also  to  his  gloomy  thoughts.  And,  lo  !  about  break  of  day,  a 
few  moments  after  Lucia  had  fallen  asleep,  while  "he  was 
seated  motionless  in  his  bed,  a  floating  and  confuscd  mur- 
mur  reached  his  ear,  brìnging  with  it  something  joyous 
and  festive  in  its  sound.  Assuming  a  listening  posture, 
he  distinguished  a  distant  chiming  of  bells;  and,  giving 
stili  more  attention,  could  bear  the  mountain  cebo,  every 
now  and  then,  languidly  repeating  the  harmony,  and  min- 
gling  itself  with  it.  Immediately  afterwards  his  ear  caught 
another,  and  stili  nearer  peal:  then  another,  and  another. — 
What  rejoicìngs  are  thesc?  What  are  they  ali  so  merry 
about?  What  is  their  cause  of  gladness? — He  sprang  from 
his  bed  of  thoms;  and,  half-dressing  himself  in  baste,  went 
to  the  window,  threw  up  the  sash,  and  looked  ouL  The 
mountains  were  stili  wrapt  in  gloom;  the  sky  was  not  so 
much  cloudy,  as  composed  of  one  enti  re  lead-coloured  cloud  ; 
but  by  the  already  gltmmering  light  of  day,  he  distinguished 
in  the  road.  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  numbers  of  people 
passing  eagerly  along, — some  leaving  their  dwellings  and 
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moving  on  with  the  crowd,  and  ali  taking  the  same  direc- 
tion towards  the  outlet  of  the  vale  on  the  right  of  the 
castle  ;  he  couid  even  distinguish  the  joyous  hearing  and  hoti- 

day  dress  of  the  passengers. — What  the  ìs  the  matter 

with  these  people  ?  What  cause  of  merriment  can  there  be  in 
this  cursed  neighboiirhood  ? — And  calling  a  confidential  bravo 
who  slept  in  the  adjoinìng  room,  he  askcd  him  what  was  the 
cause  of  this  movement.  The  man  replied  that  he  knew 
no  more  than  hts  master,  but  would  go  directly  to  make 
inquiry.  The  Signor  remained  with  his  eyes  riveted  upon 
the  moving  spectade,  which  increasing  day  rendered  every 
moment  more  distinct.  He  watched  crowds  pass  by,  and 
new  crowds  constantly  appear;  men,  women,  chìldren,  in 
groups,  in  couplcs,  or  alone;  one,  overtaking  another  who 
was  before  him,  walked  in  company  with  him  ;  another,  just 
leaving  his  door,  accompanicd  the  first  he  fell  in  with  l^  the 
way;  and  so  thcy  proceeded  together,  like  friends  in  a  pre- 
conccrted  joumey.  Their  behaviour  evidently  indicated  a 
common  baste  and  Joy  ;  and  the  unharmonious,  but  sìmul- 
taneous  burst  of  the  different  chimes,  some  more,  some  less 
contiguous  and  distinct,  seemed,  so  to  say,  the  common 
voice  of  these  gestures,  and  a  supplement  to  the  words  which 
could  not  reach  him  from  below.  He  looked  and  looked, 
tìll  he  felt  more  than  common  curiosity  to  know  what  could 
communicate  so  unanimous  a  wìll,  so  general  a  festivity, 
to  so  ipany  different  people. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

SHORTLY  afterwards  the  bravo  returned  with  the  in- 
formation,  that  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo,  arch- 
bishop  of  Milan,  had  arrived  the  day  before  at  ♦  ♦  ♦, 
with  the  purpose  of  spending  there  that  which  was  now  just 
dawning;  that  the  news  of  bis  arrivai,  which  had  been  spread 
around  for  a  considerable  distance  the  preceding  evening, 
had  excited  a  desire  in  the  people  to  go  and  see  this  great 
man;  and  that  the  bells  were  ringing,  both  to  express  their 
Joy,  and  more  widely  to  diffuse  the  giad  intelligence.  When 
again  alone,  the  Signor  continued  to  look  down  into  the 
valley,  stili  more  absorbed  in  thought. — ^For  a  man!  Every- 
body  eager,  everybody  joyful,  at  the  sight  of  a  man  !  And 
yet,  doubtless,  each  has  his  own  demon  that  torments  him. 
But  none,  none  will  bave  one  like  mine!  None  will  bave 
passed  such  a  night  as  I  bave!  What  has  this  man  about 
him  to  make  so  many  people  merry  ?  Some  pence,  perhaps, 
that  he  will  distribute  at  random  among  them  .  .  .  But  ali 
these  cannot  be  going  for  alms.  Well  then,  a  few  acknowl- 
edgments  and  salutations — a  word  or  two  .  .  .  Oh  !  if  he  had 
any  words  for  me  that  could  impart  peace!  if!  .  .  .  Why 
shouldn't  I  go  too  ?  Why  not  ?  ...  I  will  go  !  what  else  can 
I  do?  I  will  go;  .and  I  will  talk  with  him:  face  to  face  TU 
bave  some  talk  with  him.  What  shall  I  say,  though  ?  Well, 
whatever,  whatever  ...  TU  bear  first  what  the  man  has  to 
say  for  himself  ! — 

Having  come  to  this  vague  determination,  he  hastily  fin- 
ished  dressing  himself,  and  put  on,  over  ali,  a  great  coat, 
which  had  something  of  a  military  cut  about  it  ;  he  then  took 
up  the  pistol  which  lay  upon  the  bed,  and  secured  it  on  one 
side  of  his  belt,  fastening  at  the  other  its  fellow,  which  hung 
upon  a  nail  in  the  wall  ;  stuck  a  dagger  into  this  same  girdle  ; 
and  taking  a  carabine  from  the  wall,  which  was  almost  as 
famous  as  himself,  swung  it  across  his  shouldcrs:  then  he 
put  on  his  hat,  quitted  the  apartment,  and  repaired  at  once  to 
that  in  which  he  had  left  Lucia.    Setting  down  his  carabine 
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in  a  corner  near  the  door,  he  knocked,  al  the  satne  (ime 
letting  Ihem  Icnow,  by  bis  voice,  who  he  was.  The  old 
woman  sprang  out  of  bed.  ihrew  some  artìcle  of  clothing 
around  her,  and  flew  lo  open  the  door.  The  Signor  entcred, 
and,  casting  a  glancc  around  the  room,  saw  Lucia  lying  in 
her  little  corner,  and  perfectly  quiet. 

'Does  she  sleep?'  asked  he,  in  an  iinder-tone,  of  the  old 
woman:  '  But  is  she  sleepìng  there?  were  thcse  my  order», 
you  old  hag  ?  ' 

'  I  did  ali  I  could,'  replied  the  woman  ;  '  but  she  wouldn'l 
eat,  and  she  wouldn't  come  .  .  .' 

'  Let  her  slcep  quietly;  take  care  you  don't  dislurb  her; 
and  when  she  awakes  .  .  .  Martha  shall  wail  in  the  next 
room  ;  and  you  must  send  her  io  fetch  anything  that  she 
may  ask  for.  When  she  awakes  .  .  .  teli  her  ihat  I  .  .  . 
that  the  master  has  gone  oiil  for  a  little  while.  Ihat  he  wìll 
be  back  soon,  and  that   ...   he  wìll  do  ali  that  she  wishes,' 

The  old  woman  slood  perfeclly  astoni  shed,  thinking  to 
herself  : — This  girl  must  surely  be  some  princessi — 

The  Signor  then  Icfl  the  room,  took  up  his  carabine,  scnt 
Martha  to  wait  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  and  the  first 
bravo  whom  he  met  to  keep  guard.  that  no  one  but  this 
woman  might  presume  to  approach  Lucia  ;  and  then,  leaving 
the  castie.  took  the  desccnt  with  a  rapid  stcp. 

The  manuscript  bere  fatis  to  mention  the  distance  from  ihe 
castlc  to  the  village  where  the  Cardinal  was  staying:  ìt  can- 
no!, however,  bave  bcen  more  ihan  a  moderate  walk,  \Ve  do 
Dot  infer  the  proximity  mercly  from  the  lìocking  thither  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley:  since  we  6nd,  in  the  hisniries 
of  Ihese  times,  that  peoplc  carne  for  twcnty  miles,  or  more. 
Io  gel  but  one  sighl  of  Cardinal  Federigo.  From  the  circum- 
stanees  tliat  wc  are  about  lo  relaie,  as  happening  on  this  day, 
wc  may.  however,  casily  conjeciure  that  the  dislance  cannot 
have  becn  vcry  grcat.  The  bravoes  whom  he  met  ascending, 
stoppcd  rcspectfutly  as  iheir  lord  passed,  waìting  to  see  ìf  he 
had  any  orders  to  give,  or  if  he  wishcd  of  them  tn  accom- 
pany  him  on  some  expedilion.  and  seemed  perfectly  nstnnishcd 
at  his  countenancc  and  the  glances  he  returaed  in  answer  to 
their  salntationa. 

When.  however,  he   rcaclied  the  base,  and  cntcrcd  the 
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public  road,  it  was  a  very  different  matter.  There  was  a 
general  whispering  among  the  first  passengers  who  observed 
him,  an  exchange  of  suspicious  looks,  and  an  endeavour  on 
each  side  to  get  out  of  bis  reach.  For  the  whole  length  of 
the  way  he  could  not  take  two  steps  by  the  side  of  another 
passenger;  for  every  one  who  found  him  quickly  gaining 
upon  him,  cast  an  uneasy  look  around,  made  him  a  low  bow, 
and  slackened  his  pace  so  as  to  remain  behind.  On  reaching 
the  village,  he  found  a  large  crowd  assembled;  his  name 
spread  rapidly  from  mouth  to  mouth,  the  moment  he  made 
his  appearance,  and  the  throng  fell  back  to  make  way  for 
him.  He  accosted  one  of  these  prudent  gentry,  and  asked 
where  the  Cardinal  was.  '  In  the  Curate's  house/  replied  the 
addressed  party,  reverently,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
the  mansion.  The  Signor  went  forward,  entered  a  little 
court,  where  many  priests  were  assembled,  ali  of  whom  re- 
garded  him  with  surprised  and  doubtful  looks,  and  saw  be- 
fore  him  an  open  door,  which  gave  admission  into  a  small 
hall,  where  there  was  also  collected  a  considerable  number 
of  priests.  Taking  his  carabine  from  his  shoulders,  he  de- 
posi ted  it  in  one  corner  of  the  little  court,  and  then  entered 
the  hall,  where  he  was  received  with  signifìcant  glances, 
murmurs,  and  his  oft-repeated  name;  then  ali  was  silent. 
Turning  to  one  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  he  asked  where 
the  Cardinal  was,  and  said  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

'I  am  a  stranger,'  replied  the  priest;  but  hastily  glancing 
around,  he  called  the  chaplain  and  cross-bearer,  who,  seated 
in  a  corner  of  the  hall,  was  saying,  in  an  under-tone,  to  his 
companion,  *  This  man?  this  notorious  character?  what  can 
he  bave  to  do  bere  ?  Make  way  !  '  However,  at  this  cali, 
which  resounded  in  the  general  silence,  he  was  obliged  to 
come  forward;  he  made  a  lowly  reverence  to  the  Unnamed, 
listened  to  his  inquiry,  raised  his  eyes  with  uneasy  curiosity 
towards  his  face,  and  instantly  bending  them  on  the  ground, 
stood  hesitating  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  or  rather 
stammered  out  :  '  I  don't  know  whether  his  illustrious  Lord- 
ship  .  .  .  just  now  .  .  .  is  to  be  .  .  .  can  .  .  .  may  .  .  .  But  I 
will  go  and  see.*  And  he  very  unwillingly  carried  the  mes- 
sage  into  the  adjoining  room,  where  the  Cardinal  was  by 
himself. 
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At  Ihis  point  in  our  slory.  we  cannot  do  less  than  pause 
for  a  little  while  ;  as  the  traveller,  wcaried  and  wom  out  with 
a  leiigthened  journey.  through  a  wild  and  sterile  country, 
retards  liis  pace,  and  halts  for  a  liltli-  lime  under  the  shade 
of  a  noble  tree,  reclining  on  the  grassy  bank  of  a  streani  of 
ranning  waier.  We  have  now  fallcD  upon  a  pcrson,  whosc 
name  and  memory.  occurring  when  they  will  to  ihe  mind, 
refresh  it  with  a  cairn  cmotion  of  reverence,  ard  a  pleas- 
urable  feeling  of  sympathy  ;  how  much  more,  then.  after  so 
many  raournful  pictures — after  the  con  tempia  ti  on  of  such 
fearful  and  haieful  depravity  !  On  the  history  of  ihii 
personage,  we  must  absolulely  expend  a  few  words;  he 
who  cares  not  about  hearing  them,  and  is  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed  with  the  story,  may  pass  on  at  once  lo  the  succeeding 
chaptef. 

Federigo  Borromeo,  bom  in  1564.  was  among  Ihose  chai- 
actcrs.  rare  in  whatevcr  age.  who  have  ctnpioyed,  sìngular 
talents.  ali  the  resources  of  great  wealth.  ali  the  advantages 
of  prìvileged  rank.  and  an  unwearying  diligence  in  the 
sesrch  and  exercisc  of  the  highest  ohjects  and  prineiplcs. 
His  life  rescmbìes  a  rivulet,  which,  issuing  limpid  from  the 
rock,  flows  in  a  ccaselcss  and  unrufflcd,  though  Icngthencd 
course.  through  various  lands.  and.  clear  and  limpid  siili, 
falls  al  last  inlo  the  ocean.  Aniidst  comforts  and  luxurics, 
he  attended,  even  from  childhood,  to  those  lessons  of  sclf- 
denial  and  humility,  and  those  maxims  on  the  vanity  of 
worldly  pleasures,  and  the  sinfulness  of  prìdc.  on  truc  dig- 
nily  ard  true  riches,  which.  whelher  acknowledged  or  not  in 
the  hcart.  have  been  transmittcd  from  one  generation  lo  an- 
other  in  the  most  elemcntary  instruclioii  in  religion.  He  at- 
tended, I  say,  to  thesc  lessons  and  m:ixitns:  he  received  them 
in  real  eamest;  he  Iricd  them.  and  found  them  true:  he  saw, 
Ihercfore,  that  other  and  conlrary  lessons  and  maxims  coutd 
not  possibly  be  true.  which  yct  wcre  transmittcd  from  age 
to  age,  with  the  sanie  asseveration,  and  somctimcs  by  the 
sanie  lips;  and  he  resolvcd  to  takc.  as  the  rule  of  his  thoughts 
and  actions,  those  which  were  indeed  righi.  By  thesc  he 
nnderstood  thnl  IÌfe  was  not  designed  lo  be  a  burden  to  many, 
and  a  pleasurc  lo  only  a  few  ;  but  was  intcndcd  as  a  lime  of 
cfflploymcnt  for  ali,  of  which  evtry  one  would  have  lo  give 
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ma  account;  and  he  b^an  from  a  chìid  to  coosidcr  how  he 
conld  render  hls  nsefnl  and  holj. 

In  1580  he  dcdared  his  resohitioQ  of  dedìcating  hims^  to 
die  ministry  of  the  Chnrch,  and  received  ordìnatk»  from  the 
hands  of  his  coasin  Carlo,  whom  Vmg  and  nnìversal  saSr^gt 
had  alreadr  signalized  as  a  saint.     Sbortlv  afterwards.  he 
cntercd  the  coUc^  f oonded  by  this  relatÌTe  in  PaTÌa,  whkfa 
stin  bears  the  name  of  dieìr  house;  and  here«  while  ^>phrin|r 
himself  with  assidnitr  to  the  occnpatioos  whkh  were  pre- 
scrìbed,  he  added  to  diem  two  others  of  his  own  free  will; 
and  these  were«  to  gire  instnictiop  to  the  most  ignorant  and 
ncgiected  among  the  pc^mlatioii.  in  the  doctrìnes  of  the 
Christian  religion;  and  to  visit,  assist  comfort  and  reliere 
the  sick  and  necdr.    He  emploved  the  anthorìtr  cooceded  to 
him  br  ali  aromid.  in  indocìng  his  companions  to  secood  hìm 
in  SQ<^  iRnorks  of  charìtv  ;  and  set  a  noUe  example  of  spend* 
ing,  in  ererr  honest  and  beneficiai  emplerment,  a  pre-cmi- 
nence  which.  considering  his  snperìor  mind  and  talents.  he 
nxnikL  perfaaps.  eqnallT  bave  attained  had  he  bcns  the  lovì»t 
in  rank  and  fortme.    The  advantages  of  a  diffcrent  natnre« 
whicfa  the  drcmnstances  of  fortmie  conìd  bare  procnTed  tor 
him,  he  not  onhr  soaght  noi  after,  brn  stodìocshr  ncgìected. 
He  kepc  a  table  rather  meagre  than  frugai,  asd  «x>re  a  dress 
rather  mean  than  decent:  while  the  wbole  tenor  of  his  life 
and  bdiaTÌonr  was   in   con  formi  tr  with   these  paniciiSars. 
Xor  did  he  think  it  necessarr  to  alter  it  becacse  some  of  his 
relatìves  exdaimed  kmdlT  against  snch  a  prs.ctice.  an«i  co»- 
plained  that  br  this  roeans  he  wocld  dcgrade  the  dignàtr  of 
the  hoQse.    He  had  also  anodìer  warfare  to  mairrain  agaxnst 
bis  insinjctors^  who  steahhihr.  asd  as  h  were  bv  scrjvisic, 
endeavoured  to  p!ace  before,  behind,  and  arozr.d  hha,  nwce 
noble  appendages.  «omething  which  mighi  disnisgnish  hìm 
fran  o:hers.  and  make  hìm  appcar  tbe  irs:  ir.  the  piace: 
either  thìr^king,  by  ibis  means.  to  ingratiate  :herr.s<:!vcs  with 
him  in  the  loog  nm  :  or  intlncnced  bv  tha:  s^n-ì-e  attachmer.: 
whkh   prides  itself  in,  and  re^cìces  ai.  the   splcrjdocr   ci 
others  :  or  bcìng  among  the  nnmber  of  tbc^se  prader.:  persoci 
who  shrink  back  whh  alarm  from  the  txu  «.te  01  virrae  as 
w«n  as  tìcc,  are  for  ever  prc^claimmg  that  perfccrSon  ìies  in 
a  medium  bct^ten  the  twx^  and  £x  ihit  nxdiss  exactS  «i 
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ihe  point  which  ihey  liavc  reached,  and  wherc  lliey  6nd 
tbemselves  very  much  at  theìr  case.  Federigo  not  ooly  re- 
fusccl  these  kindly  ofiices,  but  rebuked  the  officious  instni- 
menis;  and  that  betwcen  the  ages  o£  childhood  and  youih. 

That,  durìng  the  lifc  of  the  Cardinal  Carlo,  his  senior  by 
twcnty-six  years,  in  his  authoritative  and,  so  to  say,  solema 
presence,  surrounded  by  homage  and  respectful  silence.  in- 
cited  by  the  fame,  and  iiiipressed  with  the  tokens  of  sanctity, 
Federigo,  as  a  boy  and  a  youlh,  should  have  endeavoured  to 
confomi  himself  lo  the  behaviour  and  talents  of  such  a  cousin, 
is  ccrtaiiily  not  lo  be  wondered  at;  but  it  ì*.  indeed.  much  to 
be  able  to  say.  that.  after  his  death,  no  one  could  perccive 
that  Federigo,  thcn  Iwenty  years  of  age,  had  lost  a  guide  and 
censor.  The  increasing  fame  of  his  tatents,  erudilion,  and 
picly;  the  relationshìp  and  connection  of  more  ihan  one  pow- 
erful  Cardinal  ;  the  credit  of  his  famity  ;  his  very  Dame,  to 
which  Carlo  had  almost  annexed  in  people's  tninds  an  idea  of 
sanctity  and  sacerdotal  pre-cminence  ;  ali  that  should,  and  ali 
tfaai  could.  lead  men  to  ecclesi  asti  cai  dignìtics.  concurred  to 
predici  tbein  for  him.  Btit  he,  persuaded  in  heart  of  what 
no  one  who  professes  Christianity  can  deny  with  the  lips, 
Ihat  Ihere  is  no  real  superiority  of  a  man  over  his  fellow- 
niea,  excepting  in  so  far  as  he  devotcs  himself  to  their 
Service,  both  dreaded  exaltation,  and  sought  to  avoid  it  ;  noi. 
indeed,  that  he  tuìghl  shrìnk  from  scrving  others — for  few 
Hves  have  been  more  devoted  to  this  object  than  his  own — 
but  because  he  considered  himself  neithcr  wortliy  cnough  of 
so  high  and  perilous  a  service,  oor  stifììciently  compctcnt  for 
it.  For  these  reasons.  the  Archhishopric  of  Milan  being 
offered  to  him  in  1595,  bv  Clement  \'III.,  he  seemed  much 
dinarbed,  and  refused  the  charge  wilhout  hcsitation.  Ile 
yicldcd  afterwards,  however,  lo  the  express  command  of  the 
Pope. 

Such  demoDStraiions  (who  knows  it  not?)  are  neither 
dlfficult  nof  uRcoitimon:  and  il  requircs  no  greater  efFort  of 
uibticiy  for  hypocrisy  to  make  them.  ihan  for  raillery  to  dct 
ride  tliem.  and  hold  them  cheap  on  evcry  occasìon.  But  do 
ihey,  t  he  re  f  ore,  e  case  to  bc  the  naturai  expresston  of  a  wi»c 
and  virttioua  priuciple?  One's  life  is  the  touchslone  of  pro- 
fctsioD:  and  ihe  profession  of  tbis  senlìment,  thougb  it  tnay 
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have  been  on  the  tongue  of  ali  the  impostors  and  ali  the 
scoffers  in  the  world,  will  ever  be  worthy  of  admiration, 
when  preceded  and  followed  by  a  life  of  disinterested  self- 
sacrìfice. 

In  Federigo,  as  Archbishop,  was  apparent  a  remarkable 
and  Constant  carefulness  to  devote  to  himself  no  more  of  his 
wealth,  his  time,  his  care — in  short,  of  his  whole  self,  than 
was  absolutely  necessary.    He  said,  as  everybody  says,  that 
ecdesiastical  revenues  are  the  patrìmony  of  the  poor;  how 
he  showed  he  tuiderstood  such  a  maxim  in  reality,  will  be 
evident  from  this  fact    He  caused  an  estimate  to  be  taken 
of  the  sum  required  for  his  own  expenditure,  and  that  of 
those  in  his  personal  service  ;  and  being  told  that  six  hmidred 
scudi  woold  be  sufficient,  (scudo  was  at  that  time  the  name 
of  a  golden  coin  which,  retaining  the  same  weight  and  vaine, 
was  afterwards  called  a  secchino,y  he  gave  orders  that  this 
sum  shoold  annually  be  set  apart  out  of  his  patrìmonial  es- 
tate, for  the  expenses  of  the  table.    So  sparìng  and  scmpti- 
knis  was  he  in  his  personal  outlay,  that  he  was  careful  never 
to  leave  off  a  dress  which  was  not  completely  wom  oat; 
uniting,  however,  as  was  recorded  by  contemporary  wrìters, 
to  this  habit  of  simplidty,  that  of  singular  neatness  ;  two  re- 
markable qualities,  in  fact,  in  this  age  of  ostentation  and 
mideanliness.    That  nothing,  again,  might  be  wasted  of  the 
remnants  of  his  frugai  table,  he  assigned  them  to  a  hospital 
for  the  poor  ;  one  of  whom  came  daily,  by  his  orders,  to  the 
dining  apartment,  to  gather  up  ali  that  remained.     Sudi 
instances  of  economy  might,  perhaps,  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
dose,  parsimonious,  over-careful  virtue,  of  a  mind  wrapt  np 
in  attention  to  minuti^,  and  incapable  of  elevated  designs, 
were  it  not  for  the  Ambrosian  Library,  stili  standing,  which 
Federigo  projected  with  such  noble  magniScence,  and  exe- 
cuted.  from  the  foundations  upwards,  with  sudi  munificcnt 
liberality;  to  supply  which  with  books  and  mannscrìpts,  be- 
sides  the  presentation  of  those  he  had  already  coUected  with 
great  labour  and  expense,  he  sent  eight  of  the  most  leamed 
and   experìenced   men  he   could  find,   to   mak»  pordiases 
throngfaout  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Flanders.  Greece, 
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Lebanon.  and  Jerusalcra.  By  this  means,  he  succe«ded  in 
gathering  togethcr  about  thirty  thousand  printed  volutncs, 
and  fourteen  thousand  manuscripts.  To  this  library  he  united 
a  college  of  doctors  (nine  in  nuniber  at  first,  and  main- 
tained  at  bis  charge  while  he  lived  ;  afterwards,  the  ordlnary 
income  not  sutlicing  for  this  expense,  they  werc  reduced  to 
two).  Thetr  office  was  to  cultivate  various  brancbes  of 
iìiidy,  thcology,  history,  polite  htcrature,  and  the  Orientai 
languages,  obliging  each  one  to  publish  some  work  on  the 
subject  assigned  to  him-  To  this  he  aìso  added  a  college, 
which  he  callcd  Trilìngue,  for  the  study  of  the  Grcek,  Laiin, 
and  Itaiian  languages;  a  college  of  pupils,  for  instruciion  in 
tbese  severa]  faculties  and  languages,  that  they  might  be- 
come  professors  in  their  tum  ;  a  printing-office  for  (he  Ori- 
entai languages,  for  Hebrew,  that  is  to  say,  Chaldaic.  Arabie, 
Pcrsian,  and  Armenian  ;  a  gallery  of  paintings,  another  of 
alalues,  and  a  school  for  the  three  principal  arts  of  design. 
For  ihese  last  he  could  find  professors  already  existing;  but 
as  to  the  rcst,  we  bave  scen  the  troublc  it  cost  him  to  collect 
books  and  manuscripts.  Undoubtcdly.  it  wouid  be  more  diffi- 
cull  Io  mcet  with  types  in  those  languages,  then  much  less 
cultivated  in  Europe  than  (bey  are  at  prcsent;  and  stili  more 
dìfiicult  than  types,  would  be  men  wbo  understood  theui. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  out  of  nine  professors,  eight  were 
(alcen  from  among  the  yoimg  pupits  of  the  seminary  ;  from 
whtch  circumstance  we  niay  infer  what  was  bis  opinion  of 
the  schoois  (ben  establishcd.  and  the  celebrity  gained  in  those 
days;  an  opinion  agreeing  with  that  which  posterity  seems 
to  bave  formed  of  them,  by  suffering  both  one  and  the  othor 
to  sink  imo  oblivion.  In  the  regulaiions  which  he  left  for 
the  use  and  goveraraent  of  the  librar>-.  a  provision  for  per- 
petuai utility  is  conspicuous,  not  only  admirable  in  itself. 
but,  io  many  particu!ar&.  judicious  and  etegant,  far  bcyond 
the  general  ideas  and  habits  of  the  age.  He  requtred  the 
librarìan  to  kcep  up  a  correspondenee  with  the  most  leamcd 
mai  in  Europe,  that  he  might  bave  information  o(  the  state 
of  Science,  and  intelligence  of  the  best  works  on  any  subject 
that  should  be  published,  and  tmmediatcly  purchase  thetn. 
He  pive  him  in  charge  to  point  out  to  the  students  those 
Works  which  might  assist  them  in  their  designa:  >nd  or- 
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dered  that  the  advantages  of  consulting  the  works  here  pre- 
served  should  be  open  to  ali,  whether  citizens  or  strangers. 
Such  a  regulation  will  now  appear  quite  naturai— one  and 
the  same  thmg  with  the  founding  of  a  library;  but  in  those 
days  it  was  not  so.  In  a  history  of  the  Ambrosian  Library, 
written  (with  the  precision  and  elegante  usuai  in  that  age) 
by  one  Pier-paolo  Bosca,  a  librarian,  after  the  death  of 
Federigo,  it  is  expressly  noted  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that, 
in  this  library,  built  by  a  private  individuai  almost  entirely 
at  his  own  expense,  the  books  were  accessible  to  the  view  of 
ali,  and  brought  to  any  one  who  should  demand  them,  with 
liberty  to  sit  down  and  study  them,  and  the  provision  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  to  take  notes;  while,  in  some  other 
celebrated  public  libraries  in  Italy,  the  volumes  were  not 
only  not  visible,  but  concealed  in  closets,  where  they  were 
never  disturbed,  except  when  the  humanity,  as  he  says,  of 
the  presidents  prompted  them  sometimes  to  display  them  for 
a  moment.  As  to  accommodation  and  conveniences  for  study 
provided  for  those  who  frequented  it,  they  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  such  a  thing.  So  that,  to  fumish  such  libraries,  was 
to  withdraw  books  f  rom  the  use  of  the  public  ;  one  of  those 
means  of  cultivation,  many  of  which  were,  and  stili  are,  em- 
ployed,  that  only  serve  to  render  the  soil  more  sterile. 

It  were  useless  to  inquire  what  were  the  effects  of  this 
foundation  of  Borromeo  on  public  education:  it  would  be 
easy  enough  to  demonstrate  in  two  words,  according  to  the 
general  method  of  demonstration,  that  they  were  miraculous, 
or  that  they  were  nothing;  but  to  investigate  and  explain, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  what  they  really  were,  would  be  a 
work  of  much  difficulty,  little  advantage,  and  somewhat  ili- 
timed.  Rather  let  us  think  what  a  generous,  judicious,  be- 
nevolent,  persevering  lover  of  the  improvement  of  mankind 
he  must  bave  been,  who  planned  such  an  undertaking — ^who 
planned  it  on  so  grand  a  scale,  and  who  executed  it  in  the 
midst  of  ignorance,  inertness,  and  general  contempt  of  ali 
studious  application,  and,  consequently,  in  spite  of  '  What 
does  it  matterf  '  and  '  There's  samething  else  to  think  about,-' 
and,  '  What  a  Une  invention!  '  and,  '  This  was  certainly  want- 
ing;'  and  similar  remarks,  which,  undoubtedly,  will  bave 
b^  more  in  number  than  the  scudi  expended  by  him  in  the 
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idertaking,  amountìng  to  a  hundrcd  and  live  thou»and,  the 
grcatest  part  of  his  property. 

To  5tyì«  such  a  man  beneficent  and  liberal  in  a  hig:h  de- 
gree,  it  would  bc  unneccssary.  pcrhaps,  that  he  should  bave 
sptnt  much  in  the  immediate  relìef  of  the  ncedy;  and  there 
are,  besides,  many  in  whose  opinion  expenditure  of  the  char- 
acter  we  bave  described,  and,  indeed,  I  niay  say  ali  expendi- 
ture, is  the  best  and  more  beneficiai  almsgiving.  But  in 
Federigo's  opinion,  aimsgiving,  propcrly  spcaking,  was  a 
paramount  duty  ;  and  bere,  as  in  everything  else,  his  actions 
were  in  accordance  with  bis  principlea.  His  life  was  onc 
continuai  overflowing  charity.  On  occasion  of  Ibis  vcry 
scarcity,  lo  which  our  story  has  already  alluded,  we  shall 
bave  presently  to  relale  several  traits  which  will  exhibit  the 
judgment  and  delicacy  he  knew  how  to  employ  even  in  his 
liberality.  Of  the  niany  rcmarkable  examplcs  which  his 
biographers  bave  recorded  of  this  virtue,  we  will  herc  cite 
but  one.  Having  hcard  that  a  certain  nobleman  was  using 
artifices  and  compulsion  to  force  inlo  a  convent  one  of  his 
daughiers  wbo  wished  rather  lo  be  married.  he  bad  an  inter* 
view  with  her  father;  and  drawing  from  him  the  acknowl- 
edgment  that  the  trtie  motive  of  this  oppression  was  the 
want  of  four  thousand  scudi,  which.  according  to  his  idea, 
werc  necessary  towards  marrying  his  daughter  suilably, 
Federigo  immediately  presented  Ihc  required  dowry.  Some 
may  perhaps  think  this  an  exlravagant  act  of  bounty,  not 
well-judged,  and  too  condesccnding  tu  the  foolish  caprices 
of  a  vain  nobleman;  and  that  four  thousand  scudi  mighl 
bave  becn  better  employcd  in  this  or  that  manner.  To 
which  wc  havc  nothing  to  answer.  escepting  that  il  were 
devoully  to  bc  wished  that  onc  couid  more  frcqtiently  scc 
excesscs  of  a  virtue  so  unfettcred  by  prevaìlìng  opinion. 
(every  age  has  its  own.)  and  so  free  from  the  general  tcnd- 
ency,  as  in  this  instance  that  must  bave  been,  which  induced 
I  tnan  to  give  four  thousand  srudi,  that  a  young  person 
might  not  be  made  a  nun. 

The  incxbaustible  charity  of  ihis  man  appeared,  not  only 
In  bis  ahnsgiving.  but  in  his  whole  behariour.  Easy  of  ac- 
cess lo  ali,  he  considcred  a  cheerful  counienance  and  an 
«ffcdionaic  courtesy  partìcularly  due  to  thoie  in  the  lower 
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ranks  of  lifej  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  as  they  were 
little  thought  of  by  the  world.  Here,  therefore,  he  had  to 
combat  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  ne  quid  nitnis  school,  who 
were  anxious  to  keep  him  within  limits,  i.  e.,  within  their 
limits.  One  of  these,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  to  a  wild  and 
mountainous  country,  when  Federigo  was  teaching  some 
poor  children,  and  during  the  interrogations  and  instructiou 
was  fondly  caressing  them,  besought  him  to  be  more  cautious 
'  in  handling  such  children,  as  they  were  dirty  and  repelling: 
as  if  the  worthy  gentleman  supposed  that  Federigo  had  not 
discernment  enough  to  make  the  discovery,  or  acumen 
enough  to  suggest  this  recondite  counsel  for  himself .  Such, 
in  certain  circumstances  of  times  and  things,  is  the  mis- 
fortune  of  men  exalted  to  high  stations,  that  while  they  so 
seldom  find  any  one  to  inform  them  of  their  failings,  there 
is  no  lack  of  persons  courageous  enough  to  reprove  them 
for  doing  rìght.  But  the  good  Bishop,  not  without  anger, 
replied  :  '  They  are  my  lambs,  and  perhaps  may  never  again 
see  my  face  ;  and  would  3rou  not  bave  me  caress  them  ?  ' 

Very  seldom,  however,  did  he  exhibit  any  anger,  being 
admired  for  bis  mild  and  imperturbable  gentleness  of  be- 
haviour,  which  might  be  attributed  to  an  extraordinarily 
happy  temperament  of  mind  ;  while,  in  truth,  it  was  the  eff ect 
of  Constant  discipline  over  a  naturally  hasty  and  passionate 
disposi tion.  If  ever  he  showed  himself  severe,  nay,  even 
harsh,  it  was  towards  those  pastors  under  his  authorìty 
whom  he  discover  ed  guilty  of  a  varice,  or  negligence,  or  anv 
other  conduct  opposcd  to  the  spirìt  of  their  high  vocation. 
Upon  what  might  affect  his  own  interest  or  tempora!  gk>ry, 
he  never  betokened  either  Joy,  regret,  eagemess,  or  anxìety  : 
wonderful  indeed  if  these  emotions  were  not  excitcd  in  his 
mind;  more  wonderful  if  they  were.  Not  only  in  the  many 
conclaves  at  which  he  had  assisted.  did  he  acquire  the  repn- 
tation  of  having  never  aspired  to  that  lofty  post  so  desirable 
to  ambition,  and  so  terrible  to  pietr;  but  on  one  occasion, 
when  a  colleague,  who  possessed  consìderable  influence,  came 
to  offer  him  his  vote  and  those  of  his  (so.  alasi  it  was 
termed)  faction.  Federigo  refused  the  proposai  in  soch  a 
manner  that  his  friend  immedìately  abandoned  the  idea,  and 
tumed  his  views  elsewhcre.    This  same  homilìtr.  this  dread 
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ai  pre-emìnence,  was  equally  apparent  in  (he  more  common 
oecurrenccs  of  life.  Careful  and  indefatigable  in  ordering 
and  g;oveniÌng;  everything,  where  he  considered  tt  his  duly 
Io  do  so,  he  always  shrank  from  ìntniding  ìnto  tlie  afTairs 
of  others,  and  cven  when  soliciied,  rcfnsed,  if  possible,  to 
interfere; — dìscretioo  and  temperance  far  from  common,  as 
cvcrybody  knows,  in  men  as  zeatous  in  the  cause  of  good  as 
Federigo  was. 

Were  wc  to  allow  ourselves  to  prosecute  the  pleasìng  task 
of  colleclìng  togethcr  llie  remarkable  poinis  in  his  characler, 
the  result  would  ccrtainly  be  a  complication  of  virtucs  in 
apparcnt  opposìtion  to  cach  other,  and  assuredly  diflicult  to 
find  combined.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  to  notìce  one 
more  excellency  in  his  excellcnt  lifc:  rcplete  as  it  was  with 
action,  govemment,  functions,  instruction.  audiences,  dio- 
ccsan  visitations,  journeys,  and  contro  versi  es.  he  not  only 
found  time  for  study,  but  devolcd  as  much  to  this  objcct  as 
a  professor  of  literature  would  bave  required.  Indeed, 
aniong  many  other  and  varioiis  titles  of  commendation.  he 
posscssed  in  a  high  degree,  among  hìs  con  tempora  ri  es,  ihai 
of  3  man  of  learning. 

Wc  must  not,  however,  conceal  that  he  held  with  tirm 
pefsuasion,  and  maintaìned,  in  faci,  wìlh  persevering  con- 
stancy,  some  opinions  which,  in  the  present  day.  would 
appear  (o  everj-  one  rather  singular  than  ill-founded;  cren 
to  such  as  would  be  anxious  to  consider  thcm  sound.  For 
any  one  who  would  defend  him  on  this  head,  there  is  the 
currcnt  and  comnionly  received  cxcusc,  that  they  were  the 
crrors  of  the  age,  rather  than  his  own;  an  excusc,  to  say 
the  truih.  which,  when  it  resuits  from  the  minute  consid- 
ention  of  facts.  may  be  valid  and  sìgnificanl:  but  which 
gcnerally,  applied  in  the  usuai  naked  way,  and  as  we  must 
do  in  this  instance.  comes  in  the  end  to  mcan  exacily  noth- 
Ing  at  ali.  And,  besides,  not  wishing  to  resolve  complicated 
<|nestions  with  simple  formular,  we  will  venture  to  leavc  this 
unaolved;  rcsting  satislied  with  having  thus  cursorily  men- 
tioned,  that  in  a  charactcr  so  admirable  as  a  wholc,  wc  do 
noi  prctend  to  affirm  ihat  every  particular  was  equally  so, 
ksi   «re   shouid  seem   to  have    intcnded  makìng  a    luncral 
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We  shall  not  be  doing  injustice  to  our  readers  to  suppose 
that  some  of  them  tnay  inquire,  whether  this  person  has  left 
any  monument  of  so  much  talent  and  eruditìon.  Whether 
he  has  left  any  !  The  works  remaining  f rom  him,  great  and 
small,  Latin  and  Italian,  published  and  manuscrìpt,  amotint 
to  atxnit  a  hundred  volumes,  preserved  in  the  library  he 
himself  founded  :  mora!  treatises,  discourses,  dissertations  on 
history,  sacred  and  profane  antiquities,  literature,  arts,  and 
various  other  subjects. 

— And  howéver  does  it  happen, — this  inquirer  may  ask, — 
that  so  many  works  are  forgotten,  or  at  least  so  little  known, 
so  little  sought  after?  How  is  it,  that  with  such  talents, 
such  leaming,  such  experience  of  men  and  things,  such  pro- 
found  thought,  such  a  sense  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful, 
such  purity  of  mind,  and  so  many  other  qualities  which 
constitute  the  elegant  author  ;  how  is  it,  that  out  of  a  hundred 
works,  he  has  not  left  even  one  to  be  considered  excellent 
by  those  who  approve  not  of  the  whole,  and  to  be  known  by 
title  even  by  those  who  bave  never  read  it  ?  How  is  it  that 
ali  of  them  together  bave  not  sufficed,  at  least  by  their 
number,  to  procure  for  bis  name  a  literary  fame  among 
posterity? — 

The  inquiry  is  undoubtedly  reasonable,  and  the  question 
sufficiently  interesting:  because  the  reasons  of  this  phe- 
nomenon  are  to  be  found,  or,  at  least,  must  be  sought  for, 
in  many  general  facts;  and  when  found,  would  lead  to  the 
explanation  of  other  similar  phenomena.  But  they  would 
be  many  and  prolix  :  and  what  if  they  should  not  prove  satis- 
factory?  if  they  should  make  the  reader  tum  away  in  dis- 
gust  ?  So  that  it  will  be  better  to  resumé  our  *  walk  through  ' 
the  story,  and  instead  of  digressing  more  at  length  on  the 
character  of  this  wonderful  man,  proceed  to  observe  him  in 
action  under  the  conduct  of  our  anonymous  author. 


CHAPTER   XXm 

^ARDINAL  FEDERIGO  was  employed.  according  to 
sual  cuslom  \a  every  leisure  inlerval,  ìn  study, 
the  hour  arrived  for  rcpairing  to  the  church  for 
iht  cclebration  of  Disine  Service,  whcn  the  chaplain  and 
cross  bearer  entered  with  a  dìsturbed  and  gloomy  counte- 
nance. 

•  A  slrange  visitor,  ray  noble  Lord, — stranie  indeed  !  ' 

'  Wlio  ?  '  asked  the  Cardinal. 

'  No  Icss  a  personage  than  the  Signor  •  •  ••  replied  the 
chaplain  ;  and  pronouncing  the  syllablcs  with  a  very  signifi- 
cant  tonc,  he  uttered  the  name  which  we  cannot  give  to  our 
readers.  He  then  added  :  '  He  is  bere  outside  in  person  ;  and 
tiemands  nothing  less  than  to  be  introduced  to  your  ìlluslrious 
Grace." 

•He!  '  said  the  Cardinal,  with  an  animated  look,  shuiting 
bis  book,  and  rising  fron)  bis  seai  ;  '  let  htm  come  in  I — let 
him  come  in  dircctly  !  ' 

'  But  .  .  .'  rejoined  the  chaplain,  without  attempting  to 
move,  'your  illustrious  Lordship  must  surely  bc  aware  who 
he  is:  that  outlaw,  ihat  famous  .  .  .' 

'And  is  tt  not  a  most  happy  circumstance  for  a  bishop, 
that  such  a  man  should  feei  a  wish  lo  come  and  seek  an  in- 
terview  with  him?  ' 

'  But  .  .  .'  tnsisted  the  chaplain,  '  we  may  never  speak  of 
certain  thing s,  becausc  my  Lord  says  that  it  is  ali  nonsense  : 
bui,  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  l  think  it  is  a  duty  .  .  .  Zeal 
makes  many  encmies,  my  Lord  ;  and  we  know  positively  that 
more  than  one  niffian  has  dared  to  boasi  that  some  day  or 
Othcr  .  .  .' 

'And  what  havc  they  donc?'  intcrnipted  the  Cardinal. 

'  I  say  that  this  man  is  a  ploiter  of  nilschief,  a  desperate 
eharactcr,  who  holds  corrcspondencc  with  the  mosi  violent 
desperadoes,  and  who  may  be  seni  .  .  ,' 

'Oh.  what  discipline  is  this,"  «gain  interruptcd  Federigo. 

imiling,  '  for  the  soldiers  to  cxhort  theìr  general  lo  eow- 
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ardici?  then  resuming  a  grave  and  thoughtful  air,  he  con- 
tinued  :  '  Saint  Carlo  would  not  bave  deliberated  whether  he 
ought  to  receive  such  a  man:  he  would  bave  gone  to  sede 
him.  Let  him  be  admitted  directly:  he  has  already  waited 
too  long.' 

The  cbaplain  moved  towards  the  door,  saying  in  bis  beart  : 
— Tbere's  no  remedy:  these  saints  are  ali  obstinate. — 

Having  opened  the  door,  and  surveyed  the  room  where 
the  Signor  and  bis  companions  were,  he  saw  that  the  latter 
bad  crowdcd  together  on  one  side,  where  they  sat  whispering 
and  cautiously  peeping  at  their  visitor,  while  he  was  left 
alone  in  one  corner.  The  chaplain  advanced  towards  him, 
eying  him  guardedly  f rom  head  to  foot,  and  wondering  what 
weapons  he  might  have  hidden  under  that  g^reat  coat  ;  think- 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  that  really,  before  admitting  him, 
he  ought  at  least  to  have  proposed  .  .  .  but  he  could  not  re- 
solve  what  to  do.  He  approachcd  him,  saying  :  '  His  Grace 
waits  for  your  Lordship.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  come 
with  me  ?  *  And  as  he  preceded  him  througb  the  little  crowd, 
which  instantly  gave  way  for  him,  he  kept  casting  glances 
on  each  side,  which  meant  to  say:  What  could  I  do?  don*t 
you  know  yourselves  that  he  always  has  his  ow*n  way? 

On  reaching  the  apartmcnt,  the  chaplain  opened  the  door, 
and  introduced  the  Unnamed.  Federigo  advanced  to  meet 
him  with  a  happy  and  serene  look,  and  his  hand  extended« 
as  if  to  welcome  an  expected  guest,  at  the  same  lime  makìng. 
a  sign  to  the  chaplain  to  go  out,  which  was  immediately 
obeved. 

Wlien  thus  left  alone,  they  both  stood  for  a  moment  sìlent 
and  in  suspense,  though  from  widely  different  feelings.  The 
Unnamed.  who  bad,  as  it  were.  been  forcibly  carried  tbcre 
by  an  inexplicable  compulsion,  rather  than  led  by  a  deter- 
minate intention,  now  stood  there,  also  as  it  were  bv  com- 
pulsion.  tom  by  ti**o  contending  feelings:  on  the  one  side,  a 
de<ire  and  confused  hope  of  meeting  with  some  alle\nation 
of  his  inward  torment  ;  on  the  otber.  a  feeling  of  solf-rebuked 
shame  at  hanng  come  thither,  lìke  a  pcnìtent.  subdued,  and 
wretched,  to  confess  himself  guilty,  and  to  make  supplication 
to  a  man  :  he  was  at  a  loss  for  wx»rds.  and,  indeed.  scarcely 
soaght  for  tbcm.    Raìsing  his  e>-«i,  however,  to  the  Arch* 
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bishop's  face,  he  became  gradually  filled  with  a  feeling  of 
venerarìon,  authorìtative.  and  al  the  same  tìme  soothing; 
which,  while  it  increased  his  confidence,  gently  sutxlued  his 
haughtiness,  and.  wiihoul  ofFendmg  his  pride,  compelled  it 
to  give  way,  and  imposed  silencc. 

The  hearing  of  Federigo  was.  tn  faci,  one  which  an- 
nouoced  superiority,  and,  al  the  same  lime,  excited  love.  It 
was  naturally  sedate,  and  almost  involuntarily  commanding, 
his  figure  being  not  in  the  least  bowed  or  wasicd  by  age; 
while  his  solemn,  yet  sparkling  eye,  his  open  and  thoughtful 
forehead.  a  kind  of  virginal  floridness,  which  mighl  be  dis- 
linguished  even  among  grey  locks,  paleness,  and  the  traces 
of  abstinence,  nieditation,  and  lahour  :  in  short,  ali  his  fea- 
tures  indicated  that  thcy  had  once  possessed  that  which  is 
most  strietly  eniitied  beauty.  The  habit  of  serious  and  be- 
nevolent  thought,  the  inward  peace  of  a  long  life,  the  love 
that  he  felt  towards  his  fellow-creatures,  and  the  unìnter- 
rupted  cnjoyment  of  an  JnefTable  hope,  had  now  substituted 
the  beauty  (so  to  say)  of  old  age,  which  shone  forlh  more 
attraciively  from  the  magnificenl  simplicity  of  the  purple. 

He  fixed,  fof  a  moment,  on  the  countenance  of  the  Un- 
named,  a  penetrating  look,  long  accustomcd  to  gather  from 
this  index  what  was  passing  in  the  mind;  and  imaginìng  be 
disoovered,  imder  that  dark  and  troubied  mien,  something 
tvtiy  moment  more  coiresponding  wilh  the  hope  he  had  con- 
ceived  on  the  first  annoimcemenl  of  such  a  vistt,  '  Oh  !  '  cried 
he,  in  an  animated  voice,  '  what  a  welcome  visit  is  this  I  and 
how  thankful  I  ought  to  be  to  you  for  taking  stich  a  step,  al- 
thougb  it  may  convey  to  me  a  little  reproof  I  " 

'  Reproof  I  "  exclaimed  the  Signor,  much  surprised.  but 
soothed  by  his  words  and  nianner,  and  glad  that  the  Car- 
dinal had  brokcn  the  ice,  and  started  some  sort  of  convcr- 
saiion. 

'Ccrtainly,  it  conveys  to  me  a  reproof.'  replied  the  Arch- 
bishop,  '  for  allowing  you  lo  be  beforehand  with  me  when 
so  often.  and  for  so  long  a  rime,  I  mighl  and  ought  lo  bave 
come  lo  you  mysclf.' 

me  I    Do  you  know  who  1  am  7    Did  ihejr 
dcliver  in  my  namc  righlly  ?  ' 

'  And  the  bappinets  1  teei,  and  which  must  surely  be  evi- 
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dent  in  my  countenance,  do  you  think  I  should  feel  it  at  the 
announcement  and  visit  of  a  stranger?  It  is  you  who  make 
me  experience  it;  you,  I  say,  whom  I  ought  to  have  sought; 
you  whom  I  have,  at  least,  loved  and  wept  over,  and  for 
whom  I  have  so  often  prayed;  you,  among  ali  my  children, 
for  each  one  I  love  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  whom  I 
should  most  have  desired  to  receive  and  embrace,  if  I  had 
thought  I  might  hope  for  such  a  thing.  But  God  alone 
knows  how  to  work  wonders,  and  supplies  the  weakness  and 
tardiness  of  His  unworthy  servants/ 

The  Unnamed  stood  astonished  at  this  warm  reception,  in 
language  which  corresponded  so  exactly  with  that  which 
he  had  not  yet  expressed,  nor,  indeed,  had  fully  determined 
to  express;  and,  affected,  but  exceedingly  surprised,  he  re- 
mained  silent.  '  Well  !  '  resumed  Federigo,  stili  more  affec- 
tionately,  'you  have  good  news  to  teli  me;  and  you  keep 
me  so  long  expecting  it?' 

'Good  news!  I  have  hell  in  my  heart;  and  can  I  teli 
you  any  good  tidings?  Teli  me,  if  you  lóiow,  what  good 
news  you  can  expect  from  such  as  I  am  ?  ' 

'  That  God  has  touched  your  heart,  and  would  make  yor 
His  own,'  replied  the  Cardinal,  calmly. 

'Godi  Godi  God!  If  I  could  see  Him!  If  I  could 
bear  Him!    Where  is  this  God?' 

'  Do  you  ask  this  ?  you  ?  And  who  has  Him  nearer  than 
you?  Do  you  not  feci  Him  in  your  heart,  overcoming,  agi- 
tating  you,  never  leaving  you  at  ease,  and  at  the  same  time 
drawing  you  forward,  presenting  to  your  view  a  hope  of 
tranquillity  and  consolation,  a  consolation  which  shall  be  full 
and  boundless,  as  soon  as  you  recognize  Him,  acknowledge, 
and  implore  Him  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  surely  !  there  is  something  within  that  oppresses,  that 
consumes  me  !  But  God  I  If  this  be  God,  if  He  be  such  as 
they  say,  what  do  you  suppose  He  can  do  with  me  ?  ' 

These  words  were  uttered  with  an  accent  of  despair; 
but  Federigo,  with  a  solemn  tone,  as  of  cairn  inspiration, 
replied:  'What  can  God  do  with  you?  What  would  He 
wish  to  make  of  you  ?  A  token  of  His  power  and  goodness  : 
He  would  acquire  through  you  a  glory,  such  as  others  could 
not  give  Him.    The  world  has  long  cried  out  against  you, 
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hundrcds  and  Ihousands  of  voices  havc  declared  iheìr  de- 
tesUtion  of  your  deeds  ,  ,  .'  (The  Unnamed  shuddered,  and 
felt  for  a  niomeal  surprised  at  hearing  such  unusual  lan- 
g;uage  addresscd  to  him,  and  stili  more  surprised  that  he 
fell  no  anger,  but  rather,  afmost  a  relief.  )  *  What  glory,* 
pursucd  Federigo,  '  will  thus  redound  lo  God  I  They  may 
bc  voices  of  alarm,  of  self-interest;  of  justice,  perhaps — a 
justice  so  easy  !  so  naturai  !  Some  perhaps,  yea,  loo  many, 
may  bc  voices  of  envy  of  your  wretched  power;  of  your 
hithcrlo  deplorable  security  of  heart.  But  when  you,  your- 
sclf,  rise  up  to  condemn  your  past  lifc,  to  beconie  your  own 
accuser,  ihen  !  then,  indeed,  God  will  be  glorified  !  And  you 
ask  what  God  ean  do  with  you.  Who  ani  I,  a  poor  mortai, 
that  I  can  teli  you  what  use  such  a  Being  may  choose  hence- 
fonh  to  make  of  you;  how  He  can  employ  your  tmpetuous 
will,  your  unwavering  perseverance,  when  He  shall  have 
animated  and  invigoraled  them  with  love,  with  bope,  witb 
rcpcntance?  Who  are  you,  weak  man.  that  you  should 
imagine  yourself  capable  of  devising  and  exccuting  greatcr 
deeds  of  evil,  than  God  can  make  you  will  and  accomplisb 
in  the  cause  of  good?    What  can  God  do  witli  you?    Par- 

'  don  you!  savc  you!  finish  in  you  Ihe  work  of  redemptìon! 
Are  not  these  things  noble  and  worlhy  of  Him?  Oh,  just 
think!  if  I,  an  humble  and  feeble  creature,  so  worthless  and 
ftill  of  myself — I,  such  as  I  am,  long  so  ardenlly  for  your 
salvaiion,  that,  for  ìts  sake,  1  would  joyfuUy  give  (and  He 
Is  my  witness!)  the  few  days  (hai  stili  remain  lo  me;  oh. 
think  what.  and  how  grcat,  must  be  the  love  of  Him,  Wbo 
inspircs  me  with  ibis  imperfect,  but  ardent  aSeciion;  how 
must  He  love  you,  what  musi  He  desire  for  you,  WTio  has 
bid  and  enablcd  me  lo  regard  you  with  a  charity  that  con- 
sumes  me  !  ' 

Whìle  these  w-ords  fell  from  his  lips,  hìs  face,  his  cx- 
prc&sion,  his  whole  manncr,  evinced  his  deep  feeling  o( 
vìhmX  he  ultered.  The  countenance  of  his  auditor  changed, 
from  a  wild  and  convulsive  look,  first  to  astonishment  and 
attention,  and  tlien  gradually  yiclded  to  deeper  and  less 
paìnfiil  emotions;  his  eycs,  whtch  from  infancy  had  been 
tuiaccustomed   to   weep,  became   sufTused  ;    and   when   the 

'  words  ceased,  he  covered  his  face  wilh  hìs  handa,  and  burst 
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into  a  flood  of  tears.  It  was  the  only  and  most  evident 
rq)ly. 

'  Great  and  good  God  1  '  exclaimed  Federigo,  raising  his 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  '  what  have  I  ever  done,  an  un- 
profitable  servant,  an  idle  shepherd,  that  Thou  shouldest  cali 
me  to  this  banquet  of  grace  I  that  Thou  shouldest  make  me 
worthy  of  being  an  instrument  in  so  joyful  a  miracle  !  '  So 
saying,  he  extended  his  band  to  take  that  of  the  Unnamed. 

'  No  !  '  cried  the  penitent  nobleman  ;  '  no  !  keep  away  f  rom 
me  :  defile  not  that  innocent  and  beneficent  band.  You  don't 
know  ali  that  the  one  you  would  grasp  has  committed/ 

'  Suffer  me/  said  Federigo,  taking  it  with  affectionate  vio- 
lence,  'sufifer  me  to  press  the  band  which  will  repair  so 
many  wrongs,  dispense  so  many  benefits,  comfort  so  many 
afflicted,  and  be  extended,  disarmed,  peacefully,  and  humbly, 
to  so  many  enemies/ 

'  It  is  too  much  !  '  said  the  Unnamed,  sobbing,  '  leave  me, 
my  Lord;  good  Federigo,  leave  me!  A  crowded  assembly 
awaits  you;  so  many  good  people,  so  many  innocent  crea- 
tures,  so  many  come  from  a  distance,  to  see  you  for  once, 
to  bear  you  :  and  you  are  staying  to  talk  .  .  .  with  whom  !  ' 

*We  will  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  sheep,*  replied  the 
Cardinal;  'they  are  in  safety,  upon  the  mountain:  I  wish 
to  remain  with  that  which  was  lost.  Their  minds  are,  per- 
haps,  now  more  satisfied  than  if  they  were  seeing  their 
poor  bishop.  Perhaps  God,  Who  has  wrought  in  you  this 
miracle  of  mercy,  is  diffusing  in  their  hearts  a  joy  of  which 
they  know  not  yet  the  reason.  These  people  are,  perhaps, 
united  to  us  without  being  aware  of  it  :  perchance  the  Spirit 
may  be  instilling  into  their  hearts  an  undefined  feeling  of 
charity,  a  petition  which  He  will  grant  for  you,  an  offering 
of  gratitude  of  which  you  are,  as  yet,  the  unknown  object/ 
So  saying,  he  threw  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  Un- 
named, who,  after  attempting  to  disengage  himself,  and 
making  a  momentary  resistance,  yielded,  completely  over- 
come  by  this  vehement  expression  of  afifection,  embraced  the 
Cardinal  in  his  tum,  and  buried  in  his  shoulder  his  trem- 
bling  and  altcred  face.  His  buming  tears  dropped  upon  the 
stainless  purple  of  Federigo,  while  the  guiltless  hands  of 
the  holy  bishop  affectionately  pressed  those  members,  and 
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touched  Ih  al  garment.  which  had  bccn  accu  stoni  ed  lo  hold 
the  weapons  of  violcnce  and  treacherj-. 

Disengaging  titmself,  at  length,  from  ihis  embrace,  the 
Unnamed  again  covered  his  eycs  with  hts  hand,  and  raÌMng 
his  face  to  hcaven,  exclaimed  ;  '  God  is,  indced,  great  I  God 
ìì.  indced,  good  !  1  know  myself  now,  now  I  understand 
what  I  am;  my  sins  are  prcsent  before  me,  and  I  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  myself;  yct  !  .  .  .  yet  1  fcel  an  alleviation, 
a  Joy;  yes,  even  a  Joy,  such  as  I  havc  ncver  before  known 
durìng  the  whole  of  my  horribk  lifel  ' 

•  It  is  a  little  taste.'  said  Federigo,  "  which  God  givc3  you, 
to  incline  you  lo  His  service,  and  encourage  you  rcsolutely 
to  enter  npon  the  new  course  of  life  which  lies  before  you, 
and  in  which  you  will  bave  so  much  to  undo,  so  much  IO 
rqiaìr.  so  much  to  moum  over  !  ' 

'  Unhappy  man  that  I  am!"  csclaimed  the  Signor:  '  how 
many,  oh,  how  many  .  .  .  things  for  whìch  I  can  do  nolhing 
besides  moum  !  But,  at  least.  I  have  undertakings  scarcely 
set  on  foot  which  I  can  break  off  in  the  midst,  if  nothing 
more:  one  there  is  which  I  can  quickly  arresi,  which  I  can 
easily  andò,  and  repair.' 

Federigo  listened  attenlìvety.  while  the  Unnamed  briefly 
related,  in  terras  of,  perhaps.  decper  cxecration  than  we 
have  employed,  his  attempi  upon  Lucìa,  the  sufferings  and 
terrors  of  the  unhappy  girl,  hcr  importunate  entreatics,  the 
freniy  that  ihcse  entreatics  had  aroused  withtn  hìm,  and 
how  shc  was  stili  in  the  castle  .  .  . 

'  Ah,  then  !  Ict  us  lose  no  lime  !  '  exclaimcd  Federigo, 
brcathless  with  eagcmcss  and  compassione  '  You  are  in- 
deed  bicsscdl  This  is  an  eamest  of  God'a  forgivenessl 
He  makcs  you  capable  of  bccoming  the  instrumenl  of  safety 
to  onc  whom  you  intended  io  ruin.  God  blesa  you!  Nay, 
He  has  blessed  you  !  Do  you  know  whcre  our  unhappy  pro- 
I^I^C  Comes  from  ?  ' 

The  Signor  named   Lucia's  villagc. 

'  It's  noi  far  from  ihts."  said  the  Cardinal.  '  God  he 
praised;  and  probably  ..."  So  saying.  he  wcnt  towards  a 
little  lable.  and  rang  a  beli.  The  cross-hearing  chaplain 
immcdiately  aitendcd  Ihe  summons  with  a  look  of  anxiety, 
and  instanlly  glanced  towards  the  Unnamed.     At  the  Sighl 
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of  his  altered  countenance,  and  his  eyes  stili  red  with  weep- 
ing,  he  turaed  an  inquiring  gaze  upon  the  Cardinal;  and 
perceiving,  amidst  the  invariable  composure  of  his  counte- 
nance,  a  look  of  solemn  pleasure  and  unusual  soHcitude,  he 
would  have  stood  with  open  mouth,  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  had 
not  the  Cardinal  quickly  aroused  him  from  his  contemplations, 
by  asking  whether,  among  the  parish-priests  who  were  as- 
sembled  in  the  next  room,  there  were  one  from  ♦  ♦  ♦. 

'There  is,  your  illustrious  Grace/  replied  the  chaplain. 

'  Let  him  come  in  directly/  said  Federigo,  '  and  with  him 
the  priest  of  this  parish/ 

The  chaplain  quitted  the  room,  and  on  entering  the  hall 
where  the  clergy  were  assembled,  ali  eyes  were  immediately 
tumed  upon  him;  while,  with  a  look  of  blank  astonishment, 
and  a  countenance  in  which  was  stili  depicted  the  rapture 
he  had  felt,  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  waving  them  in  the 
air,  exclaimed,  '  Signori  !  Signori  !  h<pc  mutatio  dextera  Ex- 
celsi'  And  he  stood  for  a  moment  without  uttering  another 
word.  Then  assuming  the  tone  and  language  of  a  message, 
he  added,  '  His  most  noble  and  very  reverend  Lordship  de- 
sires  to  speak  with  the  Signor  Curate  of  this  parish,  and 
the  Signor  Curate  of  ♦  ♦  ♦. 

The  first  party  summoned  immediately  carne  forward; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  there  issued  from  the  mid^t  of  the 
crowd,  an  '  I  '  drawled  forth  with  an  intonation  of  surprise. 

'  Are  you  not  the  Signor  Curate  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  ?  '  replied  the 
chaplain. 

'  I  am  ;  but  .  .  . 

'  His  most  noble  and  very  reverend  Lordship  asks  for 
you.* 

'  Me  ?  *  again  replied  the  same  voice,  clearly  expressing 
in  this  monosyllable,  'What  can  they  want  with  me?'  But 
this  time,  together  with  the  voice,  came  forth  the  living 
being.  Don  Abbondio  himself,  with  an  unwilling  step,  and 
a  countenance  between  astonishment  and  disgust.  The  chap- 
lain beckoned  to  him  with  his  band,  as  if  he  meant  to  say, 
'  Come,  let  us  go  ;  is  it  so  very  alarming  ?  '  and  escorting 
them  to  the  door,  he  opened  it,  and  introduced  them  into 
tbe  apartment. 

The  Cardinal  relinquished  the  hand  of  the  Unnamed,  with 
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whoni.  incanwliile.  hi-  liad  liccii  co]tciTtÌt)g  nrrangtinvitis,  atid 
vithdrawing  a  little  aside,  beckoned  to  the  curate  of  the 
iHllage.  Briefly  rclating  the  circuinstances,  he  asked  whether 
he  couid  ìmmedìately  find  a  Imstworthy  womaii  who  wouid 
bc  willing  to  go  to  the  castle  in  a  Utter.  and  fetch  away  Lucia  ; 
a  kind  and  clever  person,  who  wouId  know  how  to  conduci 
hersclf  in  so  novel  an  exp«dÌ(Ìon,  and  whose  manners  and 
language  would  be  most  likely  to  encourage  and  tranquilize 
the  unforlunate  girl,  to  whom.  after  so  much  anguish  and 
alarm.  even  liberaiion  itself  might  be  an  addtiìonal  cause  of 
apprehension.  After  a  moment's  thought,  the  Curate  said 
that  he  knew  just  the  very  person.  and  then  look  his  de- 
parture.  The  Cardinal  now  calling  to  bini  the  chaplain, 
dcsìred  him  to  have  a  litter  and  bearers  imnicdiately  prcparcd 
and  co  see  (hat  two  mules  werc  saddled.  for  rìders;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  quitted  the  apartment,  tumed  to  Don  Abbondio. 

This  worthy  gentleman,  who  had  kept  tolerably  dose  to 
llie  Archbishop.  that  he  raighl  be  at  a  respectful  distance 
irora  the  other  Signor,  and  had.  in  the  mean  lime,  becn  cast- 
ing side  glances,  fìrst  to  one.  and  then  lo  the  other.  dubitattng 
the  while  within  hìmself  what  cver  ali  this  strange  mantcu- 
vring  oiight  mean,  now  advanced  a  stcp  furward.  and,  mak- 
ing  a  respectful  bow,  sajd.  '  I  was  lold  that  your  most 
illastrious  Lordship  wanted  me;  but  I  think  therc  must  be 
some  misunderstanding.' 

'  Therc  is  no  misunderstanding,  I  assure  you,"  replied 
Federigo  ;  '  1  bave  glad  news  to  give  you,  and  a  pleasant  and 
most  agreeable  task  to  impose  upon  you,  One  of  your  par- 
ishioners,  whom  you  must  have  lamcnied  as  losl.  Lucia 
Mondella,  is  again  found,  and  is  near  at  band,  in  the  house 
of  my  good  friend  bere;  and  you  will  go  now  wilh  him.  and 
a  vroman,  whom  the  Signor  Curate  of  this  place  has  gone  to 
«ck;  you  will  go,  I  say.  to  fetch  thencc  one  of  your  own 
children,  and  accompany  hcr  hither,' 

Don  Abbondio  did  his  besl  to  conceal  the  vexation — the 
whal  shall  I  say? — the  alano,  the  dismay  excited  by  this 
proposai,  or  command;  and  unablc  any  longer  to  rcslrain 
or  dismiss  a  look  of  incx pressi ble  discontcnt  already  gaiher- 
ing  in  his  cuunienance,  he  could  only  hide  it  by  a  profound 
revcraicc,  in  token  of  obcdient  acceplance  ;  nor  did  he  sgain 
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raise  his  face,  but  to  make  another  cqually  profound  obeisance 
to  the  Unnatned,  with  a  piteous  look,  which  seemed  to  say, 
'  I  am  in  your  hands,  have  pity  upon  me  ;  Parcere  subjecHs/ 

The  Cardinal  then  asked  him  what  relations  Lucia  had. 

'Of  near  relations,  with  whom  she  lives,  or  might  live, 
she  has  only  a  mother,'  replied  Don  Abbondio. 

'Is  she  at  home?' 

'  Yes,  my  Lord.' 

'Well,'  replied  Federigo,  'since  this  poor  girl  cannot  be 
so  directly  restored  to  her  own  home,  it  will  be  a  great  con- 
solation  to  her  to  see  her  mother  as  quickly  as  possible;  so, 
if  the  Signor  Curate  of  this  village  doesn't  return  before  I 
go  to  church,  I  request  you  will  teli  him  to  find  a  cart,  or 
some  kind  of  conveyance,  and  despatch  a  person  of  discretion 
to  fetch  her  mother  bere.' 

'Had  not  /  better  go?'  said  Don  Abbondio. 

'  No,  no,  not  you  ;  l've  already  requested  you  to  undertake 
another  commission/  replied  the  Cardinal. 

'I  proposed  it,'  rejoined  Don  Abbondio,  'to  prepare  her 
poor  mother  for  the  news.  She  is  a  very  sensitive  woman, 
and  it  requires  one  who  knows  her  disposition,  and  how  to 
go  to  work  with  her  the  right  way,  or  he  will  do  her  more 
harm  than  good.' 

'And  therefore  I  have  requested  you  to  acquaint  the  Signor 
Curate  of  my  wish  that  a  proper  person  should  be  chosen 
for  this  office:  you  will  do  better  elsewhere,'  replied  the 
Cardinal.  And  he  would  willingly  have  added:  That 
poor  girl  at  the  castle  has  far  more  need  of  shortly  seeing  a 
known  and  trusted  countenance,  after  so  many  hours  of 
stgony,  and  in  such  terrible  ignorance  as  to  the  future.  But 
this  was  not  a  reason  to  be  so  clearly  expressed  before  the 
present  third  party.  Indeed,  the  Cardinal  thought  it  very 
strange  that  it  had  not  immediately  occurred  to  Don  Abbon- 
dio; that  he  had  not  thought  of  it  himself  ;  and  the  proffer 
he  had  niade,  and  so  warmly  insisted  upon,  seemed  so  much 
out  of  place,  that  he  could  not  help  suspecting  there  must 
be  something  hidden  beneath.  He  gazed  upon  his  face,  and 
there  readily  detected  his  f ear  of  joumeying  with  that  terrible 
person,  and  of  being  his  guest  even  for  a  few  moments. 
Anxious,  therefore,  entirely  to  dissipate  these  cowardly  appre- 
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bensiotis,  yet  unwìUìnf  to  draw  ihc  curate  aside  aiid  whUpcr 
with  him  in  secret,  while  his  new  friend  formed  the  thtrd  ot 
their  party,  he  judged  that  the  best  pian  would  be  to  do  what,    i 
tndecd,  he  would  bave  done  without  sudi  e  motive,  ihat  ìa,,l 
address  the  Unnained  hìmscH  :  and  thus  Don  Abbondio  might  | 
at  tength  tinderstand,  from  bis  rcpiies.  thal  he  was  no  longw 
an  object  of  fear.    He  retumed,  iherefore,  to  the  Unnamed, 
and  addressing  bim  witb  that  frank  cordiality  which  may  be 
met  with  in  a  new  and  powerful  afTectìon,  as  well  as  in  an 
iotimacy  of  long  standing,  '  Don't  think,'  said  he,  '  tbat  I 
sball  be  content  with  this  visit  for  to-day.    You  will  return, 
won't  you,  with  this  worthy  clergyman?  ' 

"  Will  l  return  ?  '  replied  the  Unnamed.  "  Sbouid  you  refuse 
tne,  I  would  obslinately  retnain  outside  your  door,  Ulce  the 
^SS'^^-  1  want  to  talk  witb  you  ;  1  want  to  bear  you,  to  see 
you  ;  I  decply  necd  you  1  ' 

Federigo  look  his  band  and  pressed  it,  saytng:  'Do  the 
clergyman  of  ibis  village.  then.  and  me,  the  favour  of  dining 
with  US  to-day.  I  sball  expect  you.  In  the  mean  while,  I 
musi  go  to  offer  up  prayers  and  praises  with  ihe  people; 
and  you  to  reap  the  first-fruits  of  mercy.' 

Don  Abbondio,  at  these  denionstrations,  stood  likc  a  cow- 
ardly  child,  who  watcbes  a  person  boldly  petting  and  slroking 
a  large,  surly,  shaggy  dog.  with  glaring  eyes,  and  a  notoriously 
bad  name  for  biting  and  growHng,  and  hears  its  master 
say  ihat  bis  dog  is  a  good  and  very  quiet  beasi  :  he  looks 
at  the  owner  and  neither  contradicts  nor  assenta;  be  looks 
at  the  animai,  afraid  to  approacb  him  for  fear  the  '  vety 
gentle  beast  '  shouid  show  his  iceth,  wcre  it  only  from  habit; 
and  equally  afraid  to  run  away,  lesi  he  sbouid  be  thought 
a  coward;  and  can  only  utter  an  internai  aspiration; — 
Would  tbat  I  were  safe  in  my  own  house  I 

In  quitting  the  apartment,  in  company  witli  the  Unnamctl, 
wbose  hand  he  stili  grasped,  the  Cardinal  cast  anothcr  glancc 
upon  the  poor  man  who  rcmained  behind,  looking  very  awk- 
ward  and  mortitìed.  and  witb  a  doleful  expression  of  coun- 
tenance.  Tbinking  that  possìUy  bis  vexaiion  arosc  front 
bcing  apparently  overlooked.  and  Icft,  as  it  were,  in  a  corner, 
panicularly  in  contrast  with  the  noioriously  wicked  cbaracter 
now  so  warmly  rcceived  and  wclcomcd,  be  turned  towards 
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him  in  passing,  and  hung  back  for  a  moment,  and  said  io 
him,  with  a  friendly  smile  :  '  Signor  Curate,  thou  weit  evcr 
wit  me  in  the  house  of  our  kind  Father,  but  this  .  .  .  this 
one  perierat,  et  inventus  est/ 

*  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  to  hear  it  !  '  said  Don  Abbondio,  making 
a  profound  reverence  to  the  two  together. 

The  Archbishop  then  went  on,  gave  a  slight  push  to  the 
door,  which  was  immediately  opened  from  without  by  two 
servants  who  stood  outside,  and  the  notable  pair  stood  before 
the  longing  eyes  of  the  clergy  assembled  in  the  apartment 
They  gazed  with  interest  upon  their  two  countenances, 
both  of  which  bore  the  traces  of  a  very  different,  but  equally 
profound  emotion  :  a  grateful  tendemess,  an  humble  Joy,  on 
Federigo's  venerable  f eatures  ;  and  on  those  of  the  Unnamed, 
confusion,  tempered  with  consolation,  a  new  and  unusual 
modesty,  and  a  feeling  of  contrition,  through  which  the  vigour 
of  bis  wild  and  fiery  temper  was,  nevertheless,  stili  apparent. 
It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  passage  in  the  prophet 
Isaiah  had  occurred  to  more  than  one  of  the  spectators: 
The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together,  and  the  Ixon  shall 
eat  Straw  like  the  bullock.  (Isa.  Ixv.  25.)  Behind  them 
carne  Don  Abbondio,  to  whom  no  one  paid  any  attention. 

When  they  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  Car- 
dinal's  groom  of  the  chamber  entered  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  informed  bis  master  that  he  had  executed  ali  the  orders 
communicated  to  him  by  the  chaplain;  that  the  litter  and 
mules  were  in  readiness,  and  they  only  waited  the  arrivai 
of  the  female  whom  the  curate  was  to  bring.  The  Cardinal 
bid  him  teli  the  priest,  when  he  came  back,  that  Don  Abbondio 
wished  to  speak  with  him:  and  then  ali  the  rest  was  left 
under  the  direction  of  the  latter  and  the  Unnamed,  whom 
the  Cardinal  again  shook  warmly  by  the  band  on  taking 
leave,  saying  :  '  I  shall  cxpcct  you.'  Then,  tuming  to  salute 
Don  Abbondio  with  a  bow,  he  set  ofif  in  the  direction  of  the 
church.  followed  by  the  clergy,  half  grouped  and  half  in 
procession,  whìle  the  fellow-travellers  remained  alone  in  the 
apartment 

The  Unnamed  stood  wrapt  up  in  hi$  o^i^-n  thoughts.  and 
tmpatient  for  the  moment  when  he  might  go  to  liberate  his 
from  her  sufferings  and  conlìnement. — kis,  now,  in 
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'cry  diffcrent  sense  from  thal  in  whkh  &hc  was  so  Ihc 
day  before  :  and  his  face  expressed  a  feeling  of  intense  agita- 
tion,  which  to  Don  Abbondio's  suspìcious  eye,  tnight  easily 
app«ar  soniethìng  worse.  He  pceped  and  glanced  al  hìm 
from  ihe  corner  of  his  eye,  and  longed  to  start  some  friendly 
conversation : — But  what  can  I  say  to  hìni? — thought  he: — 
must  1  say  agair.  I  am  glad?  G!ad  of  what?  ihat  havìitg 
hitherto  been  a  devìl,  he  has  al  iast  resolved  to  become  a 
gentleman,  like  others?  A  fine  complimcnt,  indcedl  Eh,  eh, 
eh  t  howcver  1  may  tum  the  words.  /  am  gìad  can  mean  noib- 
ing  else-  And,  after  ali,  will  it  be  true  ihat  he  has  become 
a  gentleman  ?  so  on  a  sudden  !  There  are  so  many  disptayg 
made  in  the  world,  and  from  so  many  motives  !  What  do  I 
know  about  it?  And,  in  the  mean  time,  I  bave  to  go  with 
him:  and  to  that  casilel  oh.  whai  a  tale!  what  a  tale!  what 
a  tale  is  this  to  teli  I  who  wouid  bave  told  me  this,  this  mom- 
ing!  Ah,  if  I  can  but  escapc  in  safety,  my  lady  Perpetua 
shan'l  soon  bear  the  end  of  it  from  me.  for  having  sent  me 
hcre  by  force,  when  there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  out  of 
my  own  parish:  with  her  fine  plausible  reasons,  that  ali  the 
priests,  for  many  a  mile  round.  wouId  flock  hithcr,  even 
those  wbo  were  further  off  than  I;  and  that  I  musln't  be 
behindhand;  and  this.  that.  aiid  the  other;  and  then  to  em- 
bark  me  in  a  business  of  this  sort  !  O,  poor  me  !  But  I  must 
say  something  to  this  man, — And  he  had  just  thought  of  that 
something.  and  was  on  the  point  of  opening  his  mouth  to 
say  ; — 1  never  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  being  thrown  tnto 
such  honourabte  company, — when  the  groom  of  the  cbamber 
enlered.  with  the  curate  of  the  parish,  wbo  announced  that 
the  woman  was  w^iting  in  the  liner;  and  then  lumed  io  Don 
Abbondio,  to  rcceive  frcm  bini  the  further  conmiission  of 
the  Cardinal.  Don  Abbondio  delivered  himsetf  as  well  as 
be  couid  in  the  confusion  of  mind  under  which  be  was  labour- 
ing;  and  then,  drawing  «p  to  the  groom,  said  to  bim:  '  Ptay 
gite  me.  at  Icast,  a  quict  beasi  ;  for.  Io  tei!  ihe  Intth,  I  am 
but  a  poor  horscman.' 

'  Yoti  may  ìmagine,'  rcpiied  the  groom,  with  a  half  smile: 
•  it  i«  the  secretary's  mule,  who  is  a  very  leamed  maa.' 

'  Tbat  wilI  do  .  .  .'  replied  Don  Abbondio,  and  he  COD- 
tìoned  to  ruminate  : — Heaven  send  me  a  good  one. — 
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The  Signor  had  readily  set  off  the  moment  he  heard  the 
announcement;  but  on  reaching  the  door,  and  perceiving 
that  Don  Abbondio  was  remaining  behind,  he  stood  stili  to 
wait  for  him.  When  he  came  up,  hastily,  with  an  apologizing 
look,  the  Signor  bowed  and  made  him  pass  on  first,  with  a 
courteous  and  humble  air,  which  somewhat  reanimated  the 
spirits  of  the  unfortunate  and  tormented  man.  But  scarcely 
iiad  he  set  foot  in  the  court-yard,  when  he  saw  a  new  object 
of  alarm,  which  quickly  dissipated  ali  his  reviving  confidence  ; 
he  beheld  the  Unnamed  go  towards  the  corner,  take  hold 
of  the  barrel  of  his  carbine  with  one  hand,  and  of  the  strap 
with  the  other,  and  with  a  rapid  motion,  as  if  performing 
the  military  exercise,  swing  it  over  his  shoulder. 

— Alas  !  alas  !  woe  is  me  ! — thought  Don  Abbondio  : — what 
would  he  do  with  that  weapon?  Suitable  sackcloth,  truly! 
fine  discipline  for  a  new  converti  And  supposing  some 
fancy  should  take  him?  Oh,  what  an  expedition!  what  an 
expedition  ! — 

Could  this  Signor  bave  suspected  for  a  moment  what 
(dnd  of  thoughts  they  were  which  were  passing  through 
his  companion's  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  he  would 
not  bave  done  to  reassure  him  ;  but  he  was  far  enough  away 
from  such  a  suspicion,  and  Don  Abbondio  carefully  avoided 
any  movement  which  would  distinctly  express — I  don't  trust 
your  Lordship. — On  reaching  the  door  into  the  Street,  they 
found  the  two  animals  in  readiness:  the  Unnamed  mounted 
one,  which  was  held  for  him  by  an  hostler. 

'Isn't  it  vicious?'  said  Don  Abbondio  to  the  valet,  as  he 
stood  with  one  foot  suspended  on  the  stirrup,  and  the  other 
stili  resting  on  the  ground. 

'  You  may  go  with  a  perfectly  easy  mind  ;  it's  a  very 
lamb,'  replfed  the  man;  and  Don  Abbondio,  grasping  the 
saddle,  and  assisted  by  the  groom,  gradually  mounted  up- 
wards,  and,  at  last,  found  himself  safely  seated  on  the 
creature's  back. 

The  litter,  which  stood  a  few  paces  in  advance,  and  was 
home  by  two  mules,  moved  forward  at  the  word  of  the 
attendant,  and  the  party  set  off. 

They  had  to  pass  before  the  church,  which  was  full  to 
overflowing  with  people;  and  through  a  little  square,  also 
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swarmiiig  widi  the  villagct 
whom  the  building  could  noi 
had  alrcady  spread  ;  and  or 
;  especially 


..  and  ncwly  arrìved  vìsilors, 
accomraodate.  The  glad  news 
the  appearance  of  the  party, 
who.  only  a  few  hours  beforc 


had  been  an  objcct  of  terror  and  execratlon.  bui  was  now 
the  objcct  of  joyful  worider.  there  arose  froni  the  crowd 
almost  a  murmur  of  applause  ;  and  as  they  made  way  for 
hini.  even  their  eagerness  was  hushed  in  the  desirc  to  ob- 
taìn  a  near  vicw  of  hìm.  The  litter  passed  on,  the  Unnained 
followed;  and  when  he  arrived  bcfore  the  open  door  of  the 
church,  took  off  his  hat,  and  bowcd  hìs  hitherto  dreaded 
forehead,  till  it  atmost  touched  the  animal's  mane,  amidst 
the  murmur  of  a  htuidred  voices.  exctaimìng,  '  God  bless  you  !  ' 
Don  Abbondio,  also,  took  od  his  hai,  and  bending  low,  rccom- 
mended  himself  to  Heavcn  ;  bui  hearing  the  solemn  harmony 
of  his  brethren,  as  they  chanted  in  chorus,  he  was  so  over- 
come  with  a  feeling  of  envy.  a  moumful  tendcrncss  of  sptrit, 
and  a  sudden  fervour  of  heart,  thal  it  was  with  ditficulty  he 
restratned  his  tears. 

When  they  got  beyond  the  habitations  imo  the  open  coun- 
try, and  in  the  often  entirely  deserted  windings  of  the  road, 
a  stili  darker  cloud  overspread  his  thoughts.  The  only  ohject 
on  which  his  ève  could  resi  wilh  any  confidcnce,  was  the 
attendant  on  the  litter,  who,  belonging  lo  the  Cardinal'a 
houschold,  must  certainly  be  an  honest  man  ;  and  who,  be- 
sides,  did  noi  look  tike  a  coward.  From  timc  to  lime  passen- 
gcrs  appeared.  sometimes  even  in  groups.  who  were  flocking 
to  scc  the  Cardinal,  and  this  was  a  grcat  relief  to  Don 
Abbondio;  it  was,  howcver,  bui  transitory.  and  he  was 
advancing  towards  that  tremcndous  valley.  wherc  he  should 
mect  none  bui  the  vassais  of  his  companion;  and  what  vas- 
aals  !  He  now  more  than  ever  longed  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tìon  with  this  companion.  both  to  sound  him  a  little  more, 
and  to  keep  him  in  good  humour;  bui  even  this  wish 
vanìshed  on  sceìng  him  so  completely  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts.  Me  musi  then  talk  to  himself;  and  we  will  pre- 
sent  the  reader  with  a  pan  of  the  poor  man's  soliloquy 
durìng  bis  jonrney,  for  it  would  require  a  volume  to  record 
the  wiiole. 

^It  is  a  fine  Ihtng,  truly,  thst  saìnts  as  well  as  unncts 
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must  ha  ve  quicksilver  in  their  compositions,  and  cannot  be 
content  with  fussing  about  and  busying  themselves,  but  must 
also  bring  into  the  dance  with  them  the  whole  world,  if 
they  can;  and  that  the  greatest  busy-bodies  must  just  come 
upon  me,  who  never  meddle  with  anybody,  and  drag  me  by 
the  hair  into  their  affairs;  me,  who  ask  for  nothing  but  to 
be  left  alone!  That  mad  rascal  of  a  Don  Rodrigo!  What 
does  he  want  to  make  him  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  if 
he  had  but  the  least  grain  of  judgment?  He  is  rich,  he  is 
yotmg,  he  is  respected  and  courted  :  he  is  sick  with  too  much 
prosperity,  and  must  needs  go  about  making  trouble  for 
himself  and  bis  neighbour.  He  might  follow  the  ways  of 
Saint  Michael;  oh,  no!  my  gentleman  doesn't  choose:  he 
chooses  to  set  up  the  trade  of  molesting  women,  the  most 
absurd,  the  most  vile,  the  most  insane  business  in  the  world: 
he  might  ride  to  heaven  in  bis  carriage,  and  chooses  rather 
to  walk  halting  to  the  devil's  dwelling.  And  this  man? 
.  .  .  And  bere  he  looked  at  him,  as  if  he  suspected  he  could 
bear  bis  very  thoughts. — This  man  !  after  tuming  the  world 
upside  down  with  bis  wickedness,  now  he  turns  it  upside 
down  with  bis  conversion  .  .  .  if  it  prove  really  so.  In 
the  mean  while,  it  f alls  to  me  to  make  the  trial  !  ...  So  it 
is,  that  when  people  are  born  with  this  madness  in  their 
veins,  they  must  always  be  making  a  noise!  Is  it  so  diffi- 
cult  to  act  an  honest  part  ali  one's  life,  as  I  bave  done? 
Oh,  no,  my  good  sir:  they  must  kill  and  quarter,  play  the 
devil  ...  oh,  poor  me!  .  .  .  and  then  comes  a  great  stir 
even  when  doing  penance.  Repentance,  when  there  is  an 
inclination  to  it,  can  be  performed  at  home,  quietly,  without 
80  much  show,  without  giving  so  much  trouble  to  one's 
neighbours.  And  his  illustrious  Lordship,  instantly,  with 
open  arms  calling  him  his  dear  friend,  his  dear  friend; 
and  this  man  listens  to  ali  he  says  as  if  he  had  seen  him 
work  miracles;  and  then  he  must  ali  at  once  come  to  a 
resolution,  and  rush  into  it  band  and  foot,  one  minute  bere, 
and  the  next  there;  we,  at  home,  should  cali  this  precipita- 
tion.  And  to  deliver  a  poor  curate  into  his  hands  without 
the  smallest  security!  this  may  be  called  playing  with  a 
man  at  great  odds.  A  holy  bishop,  as  he  is,  ought  to  value 
his  curates  as  the  appiè  of  his  eye.    It  seems  to  me  there 
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might  be  a  little  moderatìon,  a  little  priidence,  a  little  chartty 
along  with  sanctity  .  .  .  Supposing  this  shouid  be  ali  a  mere 
show?  Who  can  teli  ali  the  tntentions  of  men?  and  particu- 
Iflrly  of  such  a  man  as  this?  To  thJnk  that  il  is  my  lot  to 
go  with  him  to  his  own  house!  There  may  be  some  under- 
work  of  the  devi!  herer  oh.  poor  me!  it  is  best  not  to  (hink 
about  ìt.  How  is  Lucìa  mixcd  up  wtlh  ali  ibis?  It  is  plain 
l>on  Rodrigo  haii  some  designs  upon  her:  what  pcople:  and 
suppose  it  is  exactly  thus,  how  tben  bas  this  man  gol  ber 
into  bis  clutches?  Who  knows,  I  wonder?  It  is  ali  a  secret 
with  my  Lord  ;  and  to  me,  whom  tbey  are  making  trot  about 
in  this  way,  they  don't  teli  a  word.  I  don't  care  about  know- 
ing  oiher  people's  affairs;  but  when  I  bave  to  risk  my  skin 
in  the  matter.  I  bave  a  righi  to  know  sometbing.  If  it  be 
only  to  go  and  fetch  away  this  poor  creature,  patience! 
tliough  he  could  easily  enougb  bring  ber  straight  away  him- 
self.  And  besides,  if  he  is  really  converted,  if  he  has  become 
a  holy  faiber,  what  need  is  (bere  of  me?  Oh,  what  a  chaos! 
Well;  it  is  Heaven's  will  it  shouid  be  thus:  it  will  be  a  very 
gTcat  i  neon  veni  enee,  bui  palience!  I  sball  be  glad,  too,  for 
this  poor  Lucia:  she  also  must  bave  escaped  some  ternblc 
issue:  Heaven  knows  wbat  she  must  bave  sufTered:  I  pity 
ber;  but  sbc  was  bom  to  be  my  ruin  .  .  .  At  leasi,  I  wish 
l  could  look  into  his  heart,  and  sec  wbat  bc  is  tbinking  about. 
Who  can  understand  him?  Just  look,  now;  one  minute  he 
looks  like  Saint  Antony  in  tbe  dcsert,  ibc  next  be  is  like 
Holofemes  bimself.  Oh.  poor  me  !  poor  me  1  Well  ;  Heaven 
is  under  an  obligation  to  belp  me,  since  I  didn't  get  myself 
into  ibis  dangcr  with  my  own  good  will. — 

In  fact,  the  thougbts  of  the  Unnamed  might  be  seen.  so 
lo  say,  passing  over  hìs  countenance,  as  in  a  stormy  day  Ibe 
clouds  flit  across  the  face  of  the  sun,  producing  every  now 
and  then  an  altemaiion  of  <lazzling  light  and  gloomy  shade. 
His  soul,  stili  quite  absorbcd  in  rcflection  upon  Federigo's 
Boolhing  word*,  and,  as  it  were,  renewed  and  made  young 
again  with  fresh  life.  now  rose  wilb  cbeerful  hope  at  tbe 
idea  of  mcrcy.  pardon,  and  love;  and  then  agaìn  sank  be- 
ncath  the  weight  of  the  terrible  pasi.  He  anxiously  trted  lo 
sclect  those  decds  of  iniquity  which  were  yet  rcparable.  and 
those  whicli  he  could  stili  arresi  in  the  midst  of  their  prog- 
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ress;  he  considered  what  remedies  would  be  most.  certain 
and  expeditious,  how  to  disentangle  so  many  knots,  what  to 
do  with  so  many  accomplices  ;  but  it  was  ali  obscurity  and 
difficulty.  In  this  very  expedition,  the  easiest  of  execution, 
and  so  near  its  termination,  he  went  with  a  willingness 
mingled  with  grief  at  the  thought,  that  in  the  mean  while 
the  poor  girl  was  sufìfering,  God  knew  how  much,  and  that 
he,  while  burning  .to  liberate  her,  was  ali  the  while  the 
cause  of  her  sufìfering.  At  every  turn,  or  fork  in  the  road, 
the  mule-driver  looked  back  for  direction  as  to  the  way: 
the  Unnamed  signifìed  it  with  his  band,  and  at  the  same  time 
beckoned  to  him  to  make  baste. 

They  entered  the  valley.  How  must  Don  Abbondio  bave 
felt  then!  That  renowned  valley,  of  which  he  had  heard 
such  black  and  horrible  stories,  to  be  actually  within  it! 
Those  men  of  notorious  fame,  the  flower  of  the  bravoes 
of  Italy,  men  without  fear  and  without  mercy, — ^to  see  them 
in  flesh  and  blood, — ^to  meet  one,  two,  or  three,  at  every 
turn  of  a  corner  !  They  bowed  submissively  to  the  Signor  ; 
but  their  sunburnt  visagesl  their  rough  mustachios!  their 
large  fierce  eyes!  they  seemed  to  Don  Abbondio's  mind  to 
mean, — Shall  we  dispatch  that  Priest  ? — So  that,  in  a  moment 
of  extreme  consternation,  the  thought  rushed  into  his  mind, 
— Would  that  I  had  marrìed  them!  worse  could  not  befall 
me. — In  the  mean  while  they  went  forward  along  a  gravelly 
path  by  the  side  of  the  torrent  :  on  one  band  was  a  view  of 
isolated  and  solid  rocks;  on  the  other,  a  population  which 
would  bave  made  even  a  desert  seem  desirable:  Dante  was 
not  in  a  worse  situation  in  the  midst  of  Malebolge. 

They  passed  the  front  of  Malanotte;  where  bravoes  were 
lounging  at  the  door,  who  bowed  to  the  Signor,  and  gazed 
at  his  companion  and  the  Htter.  They  knew  not  what  to 
think;  the  departure  of  the  Unnamed  in  the  moming  by 
himself  had  already  seemed  extraordinary,  and  his  return 
was  not  less  so,  Was  it  a  captive  that  he  was  conducting? 
And  how  had  he  accomplished  it  alone?  And  what  was 
the  meaning  of  a  strange  litter?  And  whose  could  this 
livery  be?  They  looked  and  looked,  but  no  one  moved, 
because  such  was  the  command  they  read  in  his  eye  and 
expression. 
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They  climbed  the  ascent,  and  reachcd  the  summit.  The 
bravoes  on  the  terra  ce  and  round  the  gate  retired  on  either 
side  to  make  room  for  hìm;  ihe  Unnamed  ntotioned  to  ihem 
to  retreat  no  farther,  spurted  forward  and  passcd  beforc 
tite  littcr.  beckoned  to  the  driver  and  Don  Abbondio  to  fol- 
lo* him,  entercd  an  outer  court,  and  thencc  into  a  second, 
went  towards  a  small  po^tem,  ntade  signs  to  a  bravo,  who 
vas  hastening  to  hold  his  siirrup,  to  keep  back,  and  said  to 
hìm,  'You  there,  and  no  onc  ncarer,'  He  then  dismounted, 
and  holding  the  bridle,  advanced  towards  the  liner,  ad- 
dresscd  himself  to  the  female  who  had  just  drawn  back  the 
curtain,  and  said  to  her  in  an  undertone:  "Comfort  her 
directly;  let  her  understand  al  once  that  she  ìs  at  liberty,  and 
among  fricnds.  God  will  reward  you  for  it.'  He  then 
ordered  the  driver  lo  open  the  door,  and  assist  her  to  gel 
out.  Advancing,  then,  to  Don  Abbondio,  with  a  look  of 
greatcr  sercnìty  than  the  poor  man  had  yet  seen,  or  thought 
it  possible  he  could  see,  on  his  countenance,  in  which  there 
might  now  be  traced  Joy  at  the  good  work  which  was  al 
length  so  near  its  completion,  he  lent  hìm  his  arm  to  dìs- 
mount,  saying  to  him  al  the  same  tìme.  in  a  low  voice; 
'  Signor  Curate,  1  do  not  apologize  for  the  trouble  you  bave 
had  on  my  account  ;  you  are  hearing  it  for  One  who  rewards 
bountìfully,  and  for  ibis  Hìs  poor  creature  I  ' 

This  look,  and  these  words,  once  more  put  some  hearl 
ìnlo  Don  Abbondio  ;  and,  drawing  a  long  breatb,  which  for 
an  hour  past  had  been  strìving  inefFectuatly  to  lind  vent, 
he  replìed,  whether  or  not  in  a  submissive  tone  il  need  not 
be  asked:  '  Is  your  Lordship  Joking  with  me?  But,  bui, 
but.  but  1  .  .  .'  And,  accepting  the  band  which  was  so  cour- 
teously  offered,  he  s!id  down  from  the  saddle  as  he  best 
could.  The  Unnamed  took  the  bridle,  and  handed  it  with  his 
own  IO  the  driver,  bìdding  him  wail  there  outside  for  ihem. 
Taking  a  key  from  hìs  pocket,  be  opened  the  postem,  ad- 
tnilted  the  curate  and  the  woman,  followed  them  in. 
advanced  to  Icad  the  way.  went  lo  the  foot  of  the  Stair», 
and  tbey  ali  Ihree  asccnded  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

IUCIA  had  aroused  berseli  only  a  short  time  before, 
.  and  part  of  that  time  she  had  been  striving  to 
^  awaken  herself  thoroughly,  and  to  sever  the  dis- 
turbed  dreams  of  sleep  from  the  remembrances  and  images 
of  a  reality  which  too  much  resembled  the  feverish  visions 
of  sickness.  The  old  woman  quickly  made  up  to  her,  and, 
with  a  constrained  voice  of  humility,  said:  'Ah!  bave  you 
slept?  You  might  bave  slept  in  bed:  I  told  you  so  often 
enough  last  night/  And  receiving  no  reply,  she  continued, 
in  a  tone  of  pettish  entreaty:  'Just  eat  something;  do  be 
prudent  Oh,  how  wretched  you  look!  You  must  want 
something  to  eat  And  then  if,  when  he  comes  back,  he's 
angry  with  me  !  ' 

'  No,  no  ;  I  want  to  go  away.  I  want  to  go  to  my  mother. 
Your  master  promised  I  should;  he  said,  to-tnorrow  morn- 
ing.    Where  is  he  ?  ' 

'  He's  gone  out  ;  but  he  said  he'd  be  back  soon,  and  would 
do  ali  you  wished.' 

'  Did  he  say  so  ?  did  he  say  so  ?  Very  well  ;  I  wish  to  go 
to  my  mother,  directly,  directly.' 

And  behold!  the  noise  of  footsteps  was  heard  in  the 
adjoining  room;  then  a  tap  at  the  door.  The  old  woman 
ran  to  it,  and  asked,  *  Who's  there?  ' 

'Open  the  door,'  replied  the  well-known  voice,  gently. 

The  old  woman  drew  back  the  bolt,  and,  with  a  slight 
push,  the  Unnamed  half  opened  the  door,  bid  her  come  out, 
and  hastily  ushered  in  Don  Abbondio  and  the  good  woman. 
He  then  nearly  closed  the  door  again,  and  waiting  himself 
outside,  sent  the  aged  matron  to  a  distant  part  of  the  castle, 
as  he  had  before  dismissed  the  other  one,  who  was  keeping 
watch  outside. 

Ali  this  bustle,  the  moment  of  expectation,  and  the  first 
appearance  of  strange  figures,  made  Lucia's  heart  bound 
with  agitation;  for,  if  her  present  condition  was  intolerable, 
every  change  waCs  an  additional  cause  of  alarm.    She  looked 
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up,  and  beheld  a  priest  and  a  woman  ;  tliis  samewhat  reani- 
mated  ber  :  she  looked  more  closely  ;  is  it  he  or  not  ?  Al 
last,  she  recognizcd  Don  Abbondio,  and  remained  wilh  ber 
eyes  fixed,  as  if  by  encbantmenL  The  female  then  drew 
near,  and  bending  over  her,  looked  at  ber  compassionately. 
laking  both  ber  hands,  as  if  to  caress  and  raise  hcr  hi  the 
same  time,  and  saying:  'Oh.  my  poor  girl!  come  with  us, 
come  with  us.' 

'  Who  are  you?'  demanded  Lucia;  but  without  lisiening 
(o  the  reply.  she  again  tumed  to  Don  Abbondio,  who  was 
standing,  two  or  three  yards  distant,  even  bis  countenance 
cxpressìng  some  compassion  ;  she  gazed  at  him  again,  and 
exclaìmed:  '  You  !  Is  it  you  I  The  Signor  Curale?  Whcre 
are  we?  .  .  .  Oh,  poor  me!    I  bave  lost  my  senses!' 

'  No,  no,'  replied  Don  Abbondio.  *  it  is  indecd  I  :  take 
courage.  Don't  you  see  we  are  bere  to  take  you  away?  t 
am  rcally  your  curate,  come  hither  on  purpose  on  borse- 
back  .  .  .' 

As  if  she  had  suddenly  regaincd  ali  hcr  strength.  Lucia 
precipitately  sprang  upon  her  feet:  then  again  fixing  ber 
eyes  on  those  two  faces,  she  said  :  '  It  ìs  the  Madorma,  then, 
that  has  sent  you.' 

'  I  believe  indeed  it  is,'  said  the  good  woman. 

'But  can  we  go  away?  Can  we  really  go  away?"  re- 
sumed  Lucia,  lowering  ber  voice,  and  assuming  a  tiraìd 
and  suspicioua  look,  'And  ail  tbese  people?  .  .  ,'  contìnued 
she,  with  her  lips  compressed,  and  quivering  with  fear  and 
horror:  'And  that  Lord  .  .  .  that  mani  ...  He  did,  in- 
deed. promise  .  ,  .' 

'  He  is  bere  himself  in  person,  carne  on  purpose  with  us,' 
said  E)on  Abbondio  ;  '  he  is  out&ide  waiting  for  us.  Let  us 
go  at  once  ;  we  mustn't  kecp  a  man  like  him  waiting.' 

At  this  moment,  he  of  whom  tbey  were  speaking  opencd 
the  door,  and  showing  himself  at  the  entrance,  carne  for- 
ward  alto  the  room.  Lucia,  who  but  just  before  bad  wishcd 
for  him,  nay,  having  no  hope  in  any  one  else  in  llie  world. 
had  wished  for  none  but  him,  now,  after  having  secn  and 
tiUened  Ut  [ricn<lly  faccs  and  voices.  couid  not  resirain  a 
sudden  &budder:  she  started,  held  her  brrath,  and  throwing 
hertdf  on  the  good  woman's  shouidcr,  buried  hcr  face  io 
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her  bosotn.  At  the  first  sìght  of  that  countenance,  on  which, 
the  evening  before,  he  had  been  unable  to  maintain  a  steady 
gaze,  now  rendered  more  pale,  languìd  and  dejected,  by 
prolonged  suffering  and  abstinence,  the  Unnamed  had  sud- 
denly  checked  his  steps;  now,  at  the  sight  of  her  impulse 
of  terror,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  stood  for  a  moment 
silent  and  motionless,  and  then  replying  to  what  the  poor 
girl  had  not  expressed  in  words,  '  It  is  true,'  exclaimed  he  ; 
*  forgive  me  !  ' 

'  He  is  come  to  set  you  f  ree  ;  he's  no  longer  what  he  was  ; 
he  has  become  good;  don't  you  bear  him  asking  your  for- 
giveness  ?  '  said  the  good  woman,  in  Lucia's  ear. 

'  Could  he  say  more  ?  Come,  lift  up  your  head  ;  don't  be  a 
baby  :  we  can  go  directly,'  said  Don  Abbondio.  Lucia  raised 
her  face,  looked  at  the  Unnamed,  and  seeing  his  head  bent 
low,  and  his  embarrassed  and  humble  look,  she  was  seized 
with  a  mingled  feeling  of  comfort,  gratitude,  and  pity,  as 
she  replied,  *  Oh,  my  Lord  !  God  reward  you  for  this  deed 
of  mercy  !  ' 

'  And  you  a  thousandfold,  for  the  good  you  do  me  by 
these  words.' 

So  saying,  he  tumed  round,  went  towards  the  door,  and 
led  the  way  out  of  the  room.  Lucia,  completely  reassured, 
followed,  leaning  on  the  worthy  fcmale's  arm,  while  Don 
Abbondio  brought  up  the  rear.  They  descended  the  stair- 
case,  and  reached  the  little  door  that  led  into  the  court.  The 
Unnamed  opened  it,  went  towards  the  litter,  and,  with  a 
certain  politeness,  almost  mingled  with  timidity,  (two  novel 
qualities  in  him,)  ofTered  his  arm  to  Lucia,  to  assist  her  to 
get  in;  and  afterwards  to  the  worthy  dame.  He  then  took 
the  bridles  of  the  two  mules  from  the  driver's  hand,  and 
gave  his  arm  to  Don  Abbondio,  who  had  approached  his 
gentle  steed. 

*  Oh,  what  condescension  !  '  said  Don  Abbondio,  as  he 
mounted  much  more  nimbly  than  he  had  done  the  first  time  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  Unnamed  was  also  seated,  the  party 
resumed  their  way.  The  Signor's  brow  was  raised:  his 
countenance  had  regained  its  customary  expression  of 
authority.  The  ruffians  whom  they  passed  on  their  way, 
discovered,  indeed,  in  his  face  the  marks  of  deep  thought. 
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and  an  extraordinary  solicitude;  btit  they  neither  undcr- 
slood,  nor  could  undersiand,  more  aboui  it.  Thcy  knew 
noi  yct  anything  of  the  great  change  which  had  taken  place 
jii  their  master;  and.  undoubledly,  none  of  them  wouid  have 
divined  it  merely  from  conjecture. 

The  good  woman  iinmediately  drew  the  curtains  over  the 
little  Windows;  and  then,  afTcctionately  laking  Lucia's 
liands,  shc  applied  herseH  to  comfort  her  with  expressJont 
of  pìly,  congratuiation,  and  tenderness.  Seeing.  then.  that 
not  only  fatigue  from  the  siifTering  she  had  undergone,  but 
tlie  perplexity  and  obscurity  of  ali  that  had  happened,  pre- 
vented  the  poor  girl  from  being  sensible  of  the  Joy  of  her 
deliverancc,  she  said  ali  she  could  think  of  most  likely  to 
recali  her  recollcction,  and  to  clear  up.  and  set  to  rights.  so 
to  say.  her  poor  scattercd  ihoughts.  Shc  named  the  vìllage 
she  carne  from,  and  to  which  they  wcre  now  going. 

*  Yes!  '  said  Lucia,  who  knew  how  short  a  dislance  it  was 
from  her  own.  '  Ah.  most  holy  Madonna,  I  pralse  thec  I 
My  mother  !  my  mother  !  ' 

'  Wc  will  send  lo  fetch  her  directly,'  saìd  the  good  woman, 
not  knowing  that  it  was  already  done. 

'  Yes,  yes,  and  God  will  reward  you  for  it  .  .  .  And  you, 
wbo  are  you?     How  have  you  come  ..." 

'Olir  Curate  sent  me,'  said  the  good  woman,  '  because 
God  has  louched  this  Signor'»  heart,  (blessed  be  His  name  !) 
and  he  carne  to  our  villagc  to  speak  to  the  Signor  Cardinal 
Archbishop,  for  he  is  ibere  in  his  visitation,  that  holy  man 
of  God;  and  he  had  repented  of  his  great  sins.  and  wishcd 
lo  change  his  life;  and  he  lold  ibe  Cardinal  that  he  had 
caused  a  poor  innocent  to  be  seized,  meaning  you,  at  the 
instigaIJon  of  another  person,  who  had  no  fear  of  God;  bui 
the  Curate  didn't  leti  me  who  it  could  be," 

Lucia  ratscd  ber  eyes  to  heaven. 

'  You  Unow  who  it  was,  perhaps,'  conlìnucd  the  good 
woman.  '  Wcll  ;  the  Signor  Cardinal  thoughl  that,  as  ihere 
was  a  young  girl  in  the  question,  ihere  oughl  lo  be  a  fcniale 
to  come  back  wtth  her;  and  he  told  the  Curate  to  look  for 
one;  and  the  Curale,  in  his  goodness,  carne  to  me  .    .    / 

'  Oh,  ihc  Lord  rceomp«ise  you  for  your  kindness  !  ' 

*  WcU,  just  listen  to  me,  my  poor  child!    And  the  Signor 
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Curate  bid  me  encourage  you,  and  try  to  comfort  3roa 
directly,  and  point  out  to  you  how  the  Lord  has  saved  yen 
by  a  mintele  .  .  .' 

'  Ah  yes,  by  a  miracle  indeed  ;  through  the  intercession  of 
the  Madonna  !  ' 

'Well,  that  you  should  have  a  right  spirìt,  and  forgìve 
him  who  has  done  you  this  wrong,  and  be  thankful  that  God 
has  been  merci  fui  to  him,  yes,  and  pray  for  him  too;  for, 
besides  that  you  will  be  rewarded  for  it,  you  will  also  find 
your  heart  lightened.' 

Lucia  replied  with  a  look  which  expressed  assent  as  clearly 
as  words  could  have  done,  and  with  a  sweetness  which  words 
could  not  have  conveyed. 

*  Noble  girl  !  '  rejoined  the  woman.  *  And  your  Curate, 
too,  being  at  our  village,  (for  there  are  numbers  assembled 
from  ali  the  country  round  to  elect  four  public  ofRcers,)  the 
Signor  Cardinal  thought  it  better  to  send  him  with  us;  but 
he  has  been  of  little  use:  I  had  before  heard  that  he  was  a 
poor-spirited  creature;  but,  on  this  occasion,  I  couldn't  help 
seeing  that  he  was  as  frightened  as  a  chicken  in  a  bundlc 
of  hemp/ 

*  And  this  man  .  .  .  '  asked  Lucia,  '  this  person  who  has 
become  good  .    .    .  who  is  he  ?  ' 

'  What  !  don't  you  know  him  ?  '  said  the  good  woman, 
mentioning  bis  name. 

*  Oh,  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  !  '  exclaimed  Lucia.  How 
often  had  she  heard  that  name  repeated  with  horror  in  more 
than  one  story,  in  which  it  always  appeared  as,  in  other 
stories,  that  of  the  monster  Orcus  !  And  at  the  thought  of 
having  once  been  in  his  dreaded  power,  and  being  now 
under  his  merci  fui  protection — at  the  thought  of  such  fear- 
ful  danger,  and  such  unlooked-for  deliverance;  and  at  the 
remembrance  of  whose  face  it  was  that  had  at  first  appeared 
to  ber  so  haughty,  afterwards  so  agitated,  and  then  so  bum- 
bled,  she  remained  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  only  occasionally 
repeating,  *  Oh,  what  a  mercy  !  ' 

*  It  is  a  great  mercy,  indeed  !  '  said  the  good  woman.  *  It 
will  be  a  great  relief  to  half  the  world,  to  ali  the  country 
round.  To  think  how  many  people  he  kept  in  f ear  ;  and  now, 
as  our   Curate   told  me  .   .   .  and  then,  only   to  see  his 
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*  become  ; 


And  the   fruìts  are  seen  so 


face,  he  i 
dircctly.' 

To  asserì  ibis  wonhy  person  did  not  feci  miiA  curiostty 
to  know  ratber  more  explicitly  the  wonderfut  circumstances 
in  which  she  was  called  upon  to  bear  a  part.  would  not  be 
the  trutta.  But  we  must  say.  to  hcr  honour,  that.  rcstrained 
by  a  respeciful  pity  for  Lucia,  and  feeling,  in  a  manner,  the 
gravity  and  dignity  of  the  charge  which  had  been  entruatcd 
lo  hcr,  she  never  cven  thought  of  puitiiig  an  Jndiscreet  or 
idle  questioni  throughout  the  whotc  journey,  ber  words 
were  those  of  comfort  and  concern  for  the  poor  girl. 

'  Heaven  knows  how  long  il  is  sìncc  you  bave  eaten  any- 
thing!' 

'  I  don't  rcmember  .  .  .  not  for  some  time.' 

'  Poor  thJng  !  you  musi  wani  sometbing  lo  slrengthen 
you?' 

'  Ycs."  replicd  Lucia,  in  a  faint  voice. 

'  Thank  God,  we  shatl  get  something  al  home  directly. 
Take  hcart.  for  ifs  not  far  now.' 

Lucia  then  sank  languJdty  to  the  bottom  of  the  litler,  as  if 
overcome  with  drowsincss,  and  the  good  woman  Icft  ber 
qnielly  to  repose. 

To  Don  Abbondio  the  return  was  certaitily  noi  so  harass- 
ing  as  the  journey  thitbcr  not  long  beforc  :  but,  neverthclcss, 
cren  this  was  not  a  ride  o(  pleasure.  VVhen  bis  overwhelra- 
ing  fears  had  subdded,  he  felt,  at  first,  as  if  rclievcd  from 
erery  burdeo;  but  very  shorlly  a  hundred  other  fancies 
begBn  to  haunl  bis  ìmagination  ;  as  the  ground  whence  a 
Urge  iree  has  been  uprooted  remain»  bare  and  empty  for  4 
ibne.  but  i»  soon  abundantly  covered  wiih  weeds.  He  had 
become  more  sensitive  to  minor  causes  of  alarm;  and  io 
tboughts  of  the  preseni.  as  well  as  the  future,  failcd  not  lo 
find  only  too  roany  maieriais  for  self-torment.  He  feti  now, 
ranch  more  ihan  in  corning.  the  i  neon  veni  enee  s  of  a  mode 
of  Iravelling  to  which  he  was  not  at  ali  accustomed,  and 
panicularly  in  (he  descenl  from  the  caslle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  valtey.  The  mule-driver,  obedient  lo  a  sign  from  the 
Umianvcd,  drove  on  the  animals  at  a  rapid  pace;  the  two 
rtders  foUowed  in  a  Une  bebind,  wilh  corresponding  speed, 
IO  thu.  in  londry  «tcep  pUccs,  the  tmforttmate  Don  Al>- 
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bondio,  as  if  forced  up  by  a  lever  behind,  rolled  forward» 
and  was  obliged  to  keep  himself  steady  by  grasping  the 
pomtnel  of*the  saddle;  not  daring  to  request  a  slower  pace, 
and  anxious,  also,  to  get  out  of  the  neighbourhood  as  quiddy 
as  he  could.  Besides  this,  wherever  the  road  was  on  an 
eminence,  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  bank,  the  mule,  according 
to  the  custom  of  its  species,  seemed  as  if  aiming,  out  of 
contempt,  always  to  keep  on  the  outside,  and  to  set  its  feet 
on  the  very  brink;  and  Don  Abbondio  saw,  almost  perpen- 
dicularly  beneath  him,  a  good  leap,  or,  as  he  thought,  a 
precipice. — Even  you, — said  he  to  the  animai,  in  his  heart, — 
bave  a  cursed  inclination  to  go  in  search  of  dangers,  when 
there  is  such  a  safe  and  wide  path. — And  he  pulled  the  bridle 
to  the  opposite  side,  but  in  vain;  so  that,  grumbling  with 
vexation  and  fear,  he  sufìFered  himself,  as  usuai,  to  be  guided 
at  the  will  of  others.  The  rufRans  no  longer  gave  him  so 
much  alarm,  now  that  he  knew  for  certain  how  their  master 
regarded  them. — But, — reflected  he. — if  the  news  of  this 
grand  conversion  should  get  abroad  among  them  while  we 
are  stili  bere,  who  knows  how  these  fellows  would  take  it? 
Who  knows  what  might  arise  from  it?  What,  if  they  should 
get  an  idea  that  I  am  come  hither  as  a  missionary  !  Heaven 
preserve  me!  they  would  martyr  me! — The  haughty  brow 
of  the  Unnamed  gave  him  no  uneasiness. — To  keep  those 
visages  there  in  awe, — thought  he, — it  needs  no  less  than 
this  one  bere;  I  understand  that  myself;  but  why  has  it 
f alien  to  my  lot  to  be  thrown  amongst  such  people?— 

But  enough;  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  descent,  and 
at  length  also  issued  from  the  valley.  The  brow  of  the  Un- 
named became  gradually  smoother.  Don  Abbondio,  too, 
assumed  a  more  naturai  expression,  released  his  head  some- 
what  from  imprisonment  between  his  shoulders,  stretched  his 
legs  and  arms,  tried  to  be  a  little  more  at  his  ease,  which,  in 
truth,  made  him  look  like  a  different  creature,  drew  his  breath 
more  freely,  and,  with  a  calmer  mind,  proceeded  to  contem- 
plate other  and  remoter  dangers. — What  will  that  villain 
of  a  Don  Rodrigo  say?  To  be  left  in  this  way,  wronged, 
and  open  to  ridicule;  just  fancy  whether  that  won't  be  a  bit- 
ter dose.  Now's  the  timc  when  he'll  play  the  devil  out- 
right.    It  remains  to  be  secn  whether  he  won't  be  angry  with 
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me,  because  I  have  becn  mixed  up  with  this  business.  If 
he  has  already  choscn  to  scnd  ihesc  two  demons  lo  nteet  me 
on  [he  high  road  wilh  such  an  intimation.  whai  will  he  do 
DOW,  Heaven  knows!  He  ean't  quarrel  wtth  bis  ìlluslrious 
Lordship,  for  he's  rather  oui  o(  hts  reach  :  he'll  be  obliged 
lo  gnaw  the  bit  wiih  Atm.  But  ali  the  whilc  the  vcnoni  will 
be  in  hÌ8  veins,  and  he'll  be  sure  to  vent  it  upon  somebody, 
How  will  ali  these  things  end?  The  blow  must  always  fall 
somewhere  :  the  lash  must  be  uplifted.  Of  course,  hìs  ÌUus- 
trious  Lordship  iniends  to  place  Lucia  in  safety:  that  olher 
unfortunate  misguided  youth  is  beyond  reach,  and  has  already 
had  his  sharc;  so  bchotd  the  lash  must  fall  tipon  my  shoul- 
ders,  It  will  indced  be  cruel.  if.  after  so  many  ìnconvcnicncc» 
and  so  mueh  agitaiion.  without  my  deserving  it,  loo.  in  the 
leasl.  I  shouid  have  to  bear  the  ptinishment.  What  wtll  hìs 
most  illustrious  Grace  do  now  to  protcct  me,  after  having 
brouglit  me  into  the  dance?  Can  he  ensure  that  thìs  cursed 
wretch  won't  play  me  a  worse  trick  than  before?  And, 
besides,  he  has  so  many  things  to  think  of;  he  puts  his  band 
lo  so  many  businesses.  How  can  he  attend  to  ali  ?  Matters 
are  sometinies  left  more  entangied  than  at  first.  Those  who 
do  good,  do  il  in  ihe  gross;  whcn  they  have  enjoyed  thls 
satiafaclion,  they'vc  bad  enough,  and  won't  trouble  them- 
selves  lo  look  after  the  consequences  :  but  they  who  bave 
such  a  taste  for  evil-doings,  are  much  more  diligent;  they 
follow  it  up  to  the  «nd,  and  gìve  themsclves  no  rcst,  becatise 
they  have  an  evcr-devouring  canker  within  them.  Must  I  go 
and  aay  that  I  carne  bere  at  the  express  command  of  his 
illustrious  Grace.  and  not  with  my  own  good  will?  That 
wonld  scem  as  if  I  favoured  the  wicked  side.  Oh,  sacred 
Heaven  !  I  favour  the  wicked  side  !  For  the  pleasure  it 
gives  me!  Well;  the  best  pian  will  be  to  teli  Perpetua  the 
case  as  il  is,  and  then  tcave  it  to  ber  lo  circuiate  it.  provided 
my  Lord  doesn't  take  a  faney  tt>  make  the  wbole  mailer 
public,  and  bring  even  me  into  the  scene.  At  any  rate,  as 
(oon  Si  cvcr  we  arrive.  if  he's  out  of  church,  l'Il  go  and  take 
my  le:avc  of  bini  as  quickly  as  possiblc;  if  he's  not,  l'U  leave 
an  apology,  and  go  oflf  home  at  once.  Lucia  is  well  attended 
lo;  tbere's  no  need  for  me;  and  after  so  much  trouble,  I,  too, 
may  dai»  a  Utile  repose.     And  besides  .  .  .  what  if  my 
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Lord  should  feel  some  curiosity  to  know  the  whole  history, 
and  it  should  fall  to  me  to  give  an  account  of  that  wedding 
business!  This  is  ali  that  is  wanting  to  complete  it  And 
if  he  should  come  on  a  visit  to  my  parish?  .  .  .  Oh,  let  it 
he  what  it  will,  I  will  not  trouble  myself  about  it  before- 
band;  I  bave  troubles  enougb  already.  For  the  present,  I 
shall  shut  myself  up  at  home.  As  long  as  bis  Grace  is  in 
this  neighbourhood,  Don  Rodrigo  won't  bave  the  face  to 
make  a  stir.  And  afterwards  .  .  .  oh,  afterwards!  Ah,  I 
see  that  my  last  years  are  to  be  spent  in  sorrow! — 

The  party  arrived  bcfore  the  services  in  the  church  were 
over;  they  passed  through  the  stili  assembled  crowd,  which 
manifested  no  less  emotion  than  on  the  former  occasion, 
and  then  separated.  The  two  riders  tumed  aside  into  a 
small  square,  at  the  extremity  of  which  stood  the  Curate's 
residence,  while  the  litter  went  forward  to  that  of  the  good 
woman. 

Don  Abbondio  kept  bis  word:  scarcely  dismounted,  be 
paid  the  most  obsequious  compliments  to  àie  Unnamed,  and 
begged  him  to  make  an  apology  for  him  to  bis  Grace,  as  be 
must  return  immediately  to  bis  parish  on  urgent  business. 
He  then  went  to  seek  for  what  he  called  bis  borse,  that  is 
to  say,  bis  walking-stick,  which  be  bad  left  in  a  corner  of  the 
hall,  and  set  off  on  foot  The  Unnamed  remained  to  wait  till 
the  Cardinal  retumed  from  church. 

The  good  woman,  having  accommodated  Lucia  with  the 
best  seat  in  the  best  place  in  ber  kitchen,  hastened  to  pre- 
pare a  little  refreshment  for  ber,  refusing,  with  a  kind  of 
rustie  cordiality,  ber  reiterated  expressions  of  thanks  and 
apology. 

Hastily  putting  some  dry  sticks  under  a  vessel,  which  she 
bad  replaced  upon  the  fire,  and  in  which  floated  a  good 
capon,  she  quickly  made  the  broth  boil;  and  then,  filling 
from  it  a  porringer,  already  fumished  with  sops  of  bread, 
she  was  at  length  able  to  offer  it  to  Lucia.  And  on  seeing 
the  poor  girl  refreshed  at  every  spoonful,  she  congratulated 
berself  aloud,  that  ali  this  bad  happened  on  a  day  when,  as 
she  said,  the  cat  was  not  sitting  on  the  hearth-stone.  'Every- 
body  contrives  to  set  out  a  table  to-day,'  added  she,  'unless 
it  be  those  poor  creatures  who  can  scarcely  get  bread  of 
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vclchcs,  and  a  polenta  oi  mìllet;  howevcr,  thcy  ali  hope  lo 
Icg  soniething  to-day,  from  siich  a  cbaritable  Signor.  Wc. 
thank  Heaven.  are  not  so  badly  off:  whai  wilh  my  husband'i 
business,  and  a  lirtlc  plot  of  ground,  we  can  live  vcry  well, 
so  that  you  ncedn'l  hesìtate  to  eat  wilh  a  good  appetite  ; 
the  chicken  will  soon  be  done,  and  voti  can  thcn  refresh 
yourself  with  something  better,'  And,  receiving  the  little 
porringer  frora  ber  hand,  she  tnrned  to  prepare  the  dinner, 
and  to  set  out  the  lable  for  the  family. 

Invigorated  ia  body,  and  gradually  rcvived  in  heart,  Lucia 
now  bcgan  to  settle  her  dreM.  from  an  instinctive  habit  of 
deanliness  and  modestv:  she  tied  up  and  arranged  afresh 
her  loosc  and  dishcvelled  trcsscs,  and  adjusted  the  hand- 
kerchief  over  her  bosom,  and  around  her  neck.  In  doing 
lliis.  ber  fingers  becanie  eiitangied  in  the  chaplet  she  had 
hung  there:  her  ève  rcsted  upon  ìt;  aroused  an  instan- 
taneous  agiiation  in  her  heart  :  the  remcmbrance  of  ber 
vovf.  hitherto  suppressed  ami  «tìtlcd  by  the  presence  of  so 
many  other  sensations,  suddenly  rtisbed  upon  her  mind,  and 
presented  itself  clearly  aiid  distinctly  to  ber  vicw.  The 
scarcely  recovered  powers  of  her  soul  were  again  at  once 
Dvercome;  and  bad  she  not  beeii  previously  prepared  by  a 
life  of  innocence,  resignatìon,  and  con6ding  faith,  the  con- 
siemation  she  experienced  at  that  moment  wouid  bave 
amounied  to  desperation.  After  a  tumultuous  burst  of  such 
thoughis  as  were  not  to  be  cxpressed  in  words,  the  only  oncs 
she  couid  forni  in  her  mind  were. — Oh,  poor  me.  whatcver 
ha ve  I  done  ! — 

Uut  scarcely  had  she  tndulgcd  the  thought,  when  she  felt 
a  kind  of  terror  at  having  done  so,  She  recollected  ali  the 
circumstances  of  the  vow,  her  insupportable  anguish.  ber 
dcspftir  of  ali  human  succour,  the  fervency  of  her  prayer, 
the  entireness  of  feeling  wilh  which  the  promise  had  been 
nude.  And  after  having  obtained  ber  petiiion,  to  repent 
ol  her  promise  seemed  to  her  nothing  less  ihan  sacrilegìous 
ingratitudc  and  perfidv  towards  God  and  the  Virgin  ;  she 
imagincd  that  such  unfailhfulness  wouId  draw  down  upon 
ber  new  and  more  lerriblc  misfonunes.  in  whtch  she  could 
not  find  conxoUrìon  even  in  prayer;  and  she  hastened  to 
abjnre  her  momcntary  «grct.    Rcvcrcnily  taking  the  rosary 
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from  her  neck,  and  holding  it  in  her  trembling  band,  she 
confirmed  and  renewed  the  vow,  imploring,  at  the  same  time, 
with  heartrending  earnestness,  that  strength  might  be  given 
her  to  f  ulfill  it  ;  and  that  she  might  be  spared  such  thoughts 
and  occurrences  as  would  be  likely,  if  not  to  disturb  her 
resolution,  at  least  to  harass  her  beyond  endurance.  The 
distante  of  Renzo,  without  any  probability  of  return,  that 
distante  which  she  had  hitherto  felt  so  painful,  now  seemed 
to  her  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  who  had  made  the  two 
events  work  together  f  or  the  same  end  ;  and  she  thought  to 
find  in  the  one  a  motive  of  consolation  for  the  other.  And, 
following  up  this  thought,  she  began  representing  to  herself 
that  the  same  Providence,  to  complete  the  work,  would 
know  what  means  to  employ  to  induce  Renzo  himself  to  be 
resigned,  to  think  no  more  .  .  .  But  scarcely  had  such  an 
idea  entered  her  mind,  when  ali  was  again  overtumed.  The 
poor  girl,  feeling  her  heart  stili  prone  to  regret  the  vow, 
again  had  recourse  to  prayer,  confirmation  of  the  promise, 
and  inward  struggles,  from  which  she  arose,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  like  the  wearied  and  wotmded  victor 
from  bis  fallen  enemy. 

At  this  moment  she  heard  approaching  footsteps  and 
joyous  cries.  It  was  the  little  family  retuming  from  church. 
Two  little  girls  and  a  young  boy  bounded  into  the  house, 
who,  stopping  a  moment  to  cast  an  inquisitive  glance  at 
Lucia,  ran  to  their  mother,  and  gathered  around  her;  one 
inquiring  the  name  of  the  unknown  guest,  and  how,  and 
why  ;  another  attemptìng  to  relate  the  wonderful  things  they 
had  just  witnessed;  while  the  good  woman  replied  to  each 
and  ali,  *  Be  quiet,  be  quiet'  With  a  more  sedate  step,  but 
with  cordial  interest  depicted  on  bis  countenance,  the  master 
of  the  house  then  entered.  He  was,  if  we  bave  not  yet  said 
so,  the  tailor  of  the  village  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood  ;  a  man  who  knew  how  to  read,  who  had,  in  f act,  read 
more  than  once  //  Leggendario  de'  Santi,  and  /  Reali  di 
Francia,  and  who  passed  among  his  fellow-villagers  as  a 
man  of  talent  and  leaming;  a  character,  however,  which 
he  modestly  disclaimed,  only  saying,  that  he  had  mistaken  his 
vocation,  and  that,  had  he  applied  himself  to  study,  instead 
of  so  many  others  .  .  .  and  so  on.  With  ali  this,  he  was  the 
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besl-tempered  creature  in  the  worid,  Having  been  present 
wlien  his  wife  was  rojuestcd  by  ihc  Curate  lo  undertake  her 
cbaritable  joumey,  he  had  not  only  given  his  approbation, 
but  wouid  also  bave  added  his  persuasìon,  had  il  been  ncccs- 
saiy.  And  now  that  the  serviccs,  the  pomp,  the  concoursc, 
and  above  ali,  the  sermon  of  tlic  Cardinal,  had,  as  the  sayiiig 
is,  elevated  ali  his  best  feelings,  he  returned  home  with  eager 
aoticipations.  and  an  anxious  desire  io  know  how  the  thing 
h&d  succeeded,  and  to  fìnd  the  innoccnt  young  creature  safe. 

'Scc,  therc  she  is  !  '  said  his  good  wife,  as  he  entercd, 
poìnting  to  Lucia,  who  blushed,  and  rose  from  her  seat,  be- 
ginning  to  stammer  forth  some  apologj-.  But  he,  advancing 
lowards  her,  interrupted  her  excuses,  congratulating  her  on 
her  safety,  and  exclaiming,  '  Welcome,  welcome  I  You  are 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  in  this  house.  How  glad  I  am  to  see 
you  bere  !  I  was  pretty  sure  you  wouId  be  brought  out 
safcly;  for  l've  never  found  that  the  Lord  began  a  miracle 
without  bringing  il  to  a  good  end  ;  but  l'm  glad  to  see  you 
hcre.  Poor  girl  !  but  it  is  indecd  a  great  thing  to  have  re- 
ceivcd  a  miracle  !  ' 

Ln  it  not  be  thought  that  he  was  the  only  person  who 
ihus  denominated  ibis  event,  because  he  had  rcad  the 
L^cndary;  as  long  as  the  remembrance  of  it  lasted,  it  was 
spotcen  of  in  no  other  terros  in  the  whole  village,  and 
ihroughout  the  neighbourhood.  And.  io  say  Iruth,  consid- 
erìng  its  altendant  and  following  conso^uences,  no  oihcr 
name  is  so  appropriale. 

Then,  sìdUng  up  to  his  wife.  who  was  taking  the  kellle 
off  the  hook  over  the  fire,  he  whispered,  '  Did  everything  go 
on  wcU  ?' 

■  Vcry  wcll;  l'il  teli  you  afterwards.' 

■  Yes.  ycs,  at  your  convcnicncc." 

Dinner  now  beJng  quickly  served  up.  the  mistrcss  of  the 
house  wcnt  up  io  Lucia,  and  leading  her  to  the  table,  madc 
her  take  a  seat;  then  cutting  off  a  wing  of  the  fowl,  shc  set 
Il  bcfore  ber,  and  she  and  ber  husband  sitting  down,  ihey 
bolh  bc^ed  their  dispirited  and  bashful  guest  to  make  her- 
«If  at  home,  and  take  something  to  eat.  Between  cvery 
moulhful,  the  tailor  beg«n  lo  talk  wtth  great  eagerness,  in 
•pile  of  Ihe  intcrniplions  of  the  childrcn,  who  siood  round 
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the  table  to  their  tneal,  and  who,  in  tnith,  had  seen  too  manj 
cxtraordinary  things,  to  play,  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
part  of  mere  listeners.  He  described  the  solemn  ceremonies, 
and  then  passed  on  to  the  miraculous  conversion.  But  that 
which  had  made  the  most  impression  upon  him,  and  to  which 
he  most  frequently  retumed,  was  the  Cardinars  sermon. 

'  To  see  him  there  before  the  aitar/  said  he,  '  a  gentleman 
like  him,  like  a  Curate  .  .  .' 

'  And  that  gold  thing  he  had  on  bis  head  .  .  /  said  a  little 
girl. 

'  Hush.  To  think,  I  say,  that  a  gentleman  like  him,  such 
a  learned  man,  too,  that  from  what  people  say,  he  has  read 
ali  the  books  there  are  in  the  world;  a  thing  which  nobody 
else  has  ever  done,  not  even  in  Milan — ^to  think  that  he  knew 
how  to  say  things  in  such  a  way,  that  every  one  under- 
stood  .  .  .' 

*  Even  I  understood  very  well,'  said  another  little  prattler 
Hold  your  tongue;   what  may  you   bave  understood,   I 

wonder  ? ' 

'I  understood  that  he  was  explaining  the  Gospel,  instead 
of  the  Signor  Curate.' 

'  Well,  be  quiet.  I  don't  say  those  who  know  something, 
for  then  one  is  obliged  to  understand;  but  even  the  dullest 
and  most  ignorant  could  follow  out  the  sense.  Go  now  and 
ask  them  if  they  could  repeat  the  words  that  he  spoke:  FU 
engagé  they  could  not  remember  one  ;  but  the  meaning  they 
will  bave  in  their  heads.  And  without  ever  mentioning  the 
name  of  that  Signor,  how  easy  it  was  to  see  that  he  was 
alluding  to  him  !  Besides,  to  understand  that,  one  had  only 
to  observe  him  with  the  tears  standing  in  his  eye.  And 
then  the  whole  church  began  to  weep  .  .  .' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  they  did/  burst  forth  the  little  boy  ;  '  but 
why  were  they  ali  crying  in  that  way,  like  children?' 

*  Hold  your  tongue.  Surely  there  are  some  hard  hearts  in 
this  country.  And  he  made  us  see  so  well,  that  though 
there  is  a  famine  bere,  we  ought  to  thank  God,  and  be 
content;  do  whatever  we  can,  work  industriously,  help  one 
another,  and  then  be  content,  because  it  is  no  disgrace  to 
suffer  and  be  poor;  the  disgrace  is  to  do  evil.  And  these 
are  not  only  fine  words;  for  everybody  knows  that  he  lives 
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like  a  poor  man  himself,  and  takes  the  bread  out  o(  Ins 
n  mouth  lo  givc  io  the  hungry,  when  he  might  be  enjoy- 
ing  good  times  better  than  any  onc.  Ali  !  then  it  gives  oiie 
sarisfaction  to  bear  a  man  preach;  noi  likc  so  many  olbers; 
"  Do  what  I  say,  and  not  what  I  do."  And  then  he  showcd 
US  that  even  those  wbo  are  not  what  thcy  cali  gentlcmen, 
i(  ihey  bave  more  than  Ihey  actually  want,  are  bound  to 
share  it  witb  those  who  are  siiffcring." 

Herc    he    interrupted    himself.    as    i(    checked    by    some 

thought.    He  besitated  a  moment;  thm  filling  a  platCer  from 

lh«  several  dishes  on  the  table,  and  adding  a  loaf  of  bread. 

bc  put  il  imo  a  cloth.  and  taking  it  by  the  four  corners,  saitl 

to  his  eldest  girl:  '  Here,  takc  this.'     He  then  put  into  her 

.  other  band  a  little  flask  of  wine.  and  addcd  :  '  Ga  down  to  the 

I  widow  Maria,  leave  ber  ibese  ihings,  and  teli  her  ìl  is  lo  make 

^  a  little  fcast  with  her  cbildren,    But  do  it  kindly  and  niccly. 

you  know;  that  it  may  not  seem  as  if  you  were  doing  ber  a 

charìly.     And  don't   say   anything,   if  you  meet   any  one; 

snd  take  care  you  break  nothing.' 

Lucìa's  eyes  glisiencd,  and  ber  heart  glowed  with  tender 
Cinolion:  as  from  the  conversation  shc  had  alrcady  heard, 
I  she  had  reccìved  more  comfort  than  an  cxprcssly  consola- 
1  tory  sermon  could  possibly  bave  imparted  lo  her.  Her 
mind.  atiracted  by  these  descriptìons,  these  images  of  pomp, 
and  these  emotions  of  piety  and  wonder,  and  sharing  in 
the  vcry  cntbusiastn  of  the  narrator,  was  detached  frora  the 
consideraiion  of  its  own  sorrows-,  and  on  rcturning  to  ihein, 
found  ilself  strengthened  to  contemplate  ibem.  Even  (he 
tbonghl  of  ber  trcmendous  sacrifice,  though  it  had  noi  losi 
its  bilterncss,  brought  wilh  it  something  of  austere  and 
solnnn  joy. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Curate  of  the  village  entered, 
and  said  that  he  was  seni  by  the  Cardinal  to  inquire  after 
Lucia,  and  to  inform  her  that  his  Grace  wished  to  see  her 
some  lime  during  the  day:  and  then.  in  bis  Lordship's 
name.  he  return  ed  many  thanks  to  the  worthy  couple. 
Surprised  and  agitated.  the  three  could  scarcely  lind  word» 
lo  rcply  lo  such  messages  from  so  greai  a  personage. 
'And  your  mothcr  hasn't  yet  arrived?'  said  the  Curate 
I  (o  Lucia. 
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'  My  tnother  f  '  exclaimed  the  poor  girl.  Then  hearing 
fronti  him  how  he  had  been  sent  to  fetch  her  by  the  order  and 
suggestion  of  the  Archbishop,  she  drew  her  apron  over 
her  eyes,  and  gave  way  to  a  flood  of  tears,  which  continued 
to  flow  for  some  time  after  the  Curate  had  taken  his  leave. 
When,  however,  the  tumultuous  feelings  which  had  been 
excited  by  such  an  announcement  began  to  yield  to  more 
tranquil  thoughts,  the  poor  girl  remembered  that  the  now 
closely  impending  happiness  of  seeing  her  mother  again, 
a  happiness  so  unhoped-for  a  few  hours  previous,  was  what 
she  had  expressly  implored  in  those  very  hours,  and  almost 
stipulated  as  a  condition  of  her  vow.  Bring  me  in  safety 
to  my  mother,  she  had  said  ;  and  these .  words  now  pre- 
sented  themselves  distinctly  to  her  memory.  She  strength- 
ened  herself  more  than  ever  in  the  resolution  to  maintain 
her  promise,  and  afresh  and  more  bitterly  lamented  the 
struggle  and  regret  she  had  for  a  moment  indulged. 

Agnese,  indeed,  while  they  were  talking  about  her,  was 
but  a  very  little  way  off.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  how 
the  poor  woman  felt  at  this  unexpected  simimons,  and  at 
the  announcement,  necessarily  defective  and  confused,  of 
an  escaped  but  fearful  danger, — an  obscure  event,  which 
the  messenger  could  neither  circumstantiate  nor  explain, 
and  of  which  she  had  not  the  slightest  ground  of  explana- 
tion  in  her  own  previous  thoughts.  After  tearing  her  hair, 
— after  frequent  exclamations  of  *  Ah,  my  God!  Ah,  Ma- 
donna !  ' — after  putting  various  questions  to  the  messenger 
which  he  had  not  the  means  of  satisfying,  she  threw  herself 
impetuously  into  the  vehicle,  continuing  to  utter,  on  her 
way,  numberless  ejaculations  and  useless  inquiries.  But 
at  a  certain  point  she  met  Don  Abbondio,  trudging  on,  step 
after  step,  and  before  each  step,  his  walking-stick.  After 
an  '  oh  !  '  f  rom  both  parties,  he  stopped  ;  Agnese  also  stopped 
and  dismounted;  and  drawing  him  apart  into  a  chestnut- 
grove  on  the  roadside,  she  there  leamt  from  Don  Ab- 
bondio ali  that  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain  and  observe. 
The  thing  was  not  clear;  but  at  least  Agnese  was  assured 
that  Lucia  was  in  safety;  and  she  again  breathed  freely. 

After  this  Don  Abl>ondio  tried  to  introduce  another  sub- 
ject,  and  givo  her  minute  instructions  as  to  how  she  ought 
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to  behave  before  ihe  ArchbUliop,  i(,  as  was  likely.  he  alioutd 
wish  to  see  ber  and  ber  daughter;  and,  above  ali.  that  it 
woutd  not  do  to  say  a  word  about  the  wedding  .  .  .  But 
Agnese,  perceiving  that  he  was  only  speaking  for  bis  own 
interest,  cut  bim  short,  wìtbout  proniising,  indeed  without 
proposing,  anything,  for  she  had  something  else  lo  think 
abotit:  and  immediately  rcsumed  ber  joumey. 

At  length  the  cart  arrivcd,  and  stopped  at  the  tailor's 
house.  Lucia  sprang  up  hastily:  Agnese  dismoutited  and 
rushed  ìmpetuously  imo  the  cottage,  and,  in  an  instant,  they 
were  lockcd  in  each  other's  arms.  The  good  dame,  who 
alone  was  present,  tried  to  entourage  and  cairn  tliein,  and 
sharcd  wilh  tbcm  in  tbeìr  joy;  then,  with  ber  usuai  dtscre- 
lion,  she  lefi  ihem  for  a  wbìle  alone,  saying  that  she  would 
go  and  prepare  a  bed  for  them,  for  whicb,  indeed,  she  had 
the  means,  tbough,  in  any  case,  both  she  and  ber  hus- 
hand  would  much  rather  bave  slcpt  upon  the  ground,  ihan 
suffer  Ibem  to  go  in  search  of  shelter  elsewhere  for  that 
night. 

The  first  burst  of  sobs  and  cmbraces  being  over,  Agnese 
longed  lo  bear  Lucìa's  adventures,  and  Ibe  latler  began, 
moumfnlly.  lo  relate  tbcm.  But,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 
il  was  a  bislory  whicb  no  one  knew  f ully  ;  and  to  Lucìa 
herself  tbere  were  some  obscure  passagcs,  which  were,  in 
fact,  quite  in  ci  tri  cable  ;  more  parlicularly  the  fatai  coin- 
cidence  of  that  terrible  carriage  being  in  tbe  road,  just 
whcn  Lucìa  was  passing  on  an  extraordinary  occasion. 
On  Ihis  point,  both  moiher  and  daughter  were  lost  in  con- 
jeciure,  without  ever  bitting  the  mark,  or  even  approach- 
ing  the  real  cause. 

As  to  the  principal  aulhor  of  the  plot,  neJtber  one  nor 
the  other  could  for  a  moment  doubi  but  that  it  was  Don 
Rodrigo. 

'Ah.  the  black  villain!  ah,  the  infernal  firebrand!'  ex- 
daimed  .\gncse:  "but  bis  hour  will  come.  God  will  reward 
him  according  to  bis  works  :  and  then  he.  too.  will  feei  ,  .  .' 

'No,  no.  mothcr;  no!"  intcrruptcd  Lucia;  'don't  pre- 
diet  suffering  for  him;  don't  predici  it  to  any  onci  If  you 
luww  what  it  was  to  suffcrl  If  you  had  tiHed  iti  No,  noi 
ratbcf  lei  US  pray  God  and  the  Madonna  for  him:  Ihai  God 
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would  touch  his  heart,  as  he  has  done  to  this  other  poor 
Signor,  who  ivas  worse  than  he  is,  and  is  now  a  saint.' 

The  shuddering  horror  that  Lucia  felt  in  retracing  such 
recent  and  cruel  scenes,  made  her  more  than  once  pause 
in  the  midst;  more  than  once  she  said  she  had  not  courage 
to  go  on  ;  and,  after  many  tears,  with  difficulty  resumed  her 
account.  But  a  different  feeling  checked  her  at  a  certain 
point  of  the  narration, — ^at  the  mention  of  the  vow.  The 
fear  of  being  blamed  by  her  mother  as  imprudent  and  precipi- 
tate ;  or  that,  as  in  the  affair  of  the  wedding,  she  should  bring 
forward  one  of  her  broad  rules  of  conscience,  and  try  to 
make  it  prevail;  or  that,  poor  woman,  she  should  teli  it  to 
some  one  in  confìdence,  if  nothing  else,  to  obtain  light  and 
counsel,  and  thus  make  it  publicly  known,  from  the  bare 
idea  of  which  Lucia  shrank  back  with  insupportable  shame; 
together  with  a  feeling  of  present  shame,  an  inexplicable 
repugnance  to  speak  on  such  a  subject; — ali  these  things 
together  determined  her  to  maintain  absolute  silence  on  this 
important  circumstance,  proposing,  in  her  own  mind,  to 
open  herself  first  to  Father  Cristoforo.  But  what  did 
she  feel,  when,  in  inquiring  after  him,  she  heard  that 
he  was  no  longer  at  Pescarenico;  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  a  town  far,  far  away,  to  a  town  hearing  such  and  such 
a  name  ! 

'  And  Renzo  ?  '  said  Agnese. 

*He's  in  safety,  isn*t  he?'  said  Lucia,  hastily. 

'  That  much  is  certain,  because  everybody  says  so  ;  it 
is  thought,  too,  prctty  surely,  that  he's  gone  to  the  territory 
of  Bergamo  ;  but  the  exact  place  nobody  knows  :  and  hitherto 
he  has  sent  no  news  of  himself.  Perhaps  he  hasn't  yet 
found  a  way  of  doing  so.' 

*  Ah,  if  he's  in  safety,  the  Lord  be  praisedl  '  said  Lucia; 
and  she  was  seeking  some  other  subject  of  conversation, 
when  they  were  interrupted  by  an  unexpected  novelty — ^thc 
appearance  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop. 

This  holy  prelate,  having  retumed  from  church,  where 
we  last  left  him,  and  having  heard  from  the  Unnamed  of 
Lucia's  safe  arrivai,  had  sat  down  to  dinner,  placing  his 
new  friend  on  his  right  band,  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of 
priests,  who  were  never  weary  of  casting  glanccs  at  that 
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Beounlcnance,  now  so  subdued  wUlioul  weakncss,  so  humble 
f  without  dejection,  and  of  comparing  hìm  with  (he  idea 
thev  had  so  long  enteriained  of  this  formidsble  personage. 
Dinner  bcing  rcmoved,  the  Iwo  agaìn  wìthdrew  together. 
After  a  convcrsation,  which  lasted  rnuch  longer  than  the 
first,  the  Unnamed  set  off  aocw  for  his  Castlc,  on  the  same 
mule  which  had  borni;  hjm  thìthcr  in  the  tnoming:  and  the 
Cardinal,  calting  the  priest  of  the  parish,  told  him  ihat  he 
wished  to  be  guìded  to  the  house  where  Lucia  had  found 
shclier. 

'Oh.  my  Lord!'  replied  the  parish  priest.  allow  me.  and 

I  will  send  directly  lo  bid  the  young  girl  come  bere,  with 

hcr  mother.  ìf  she  has  arrived,  and  thcir  hosts  loo,  if  my 

L  Lord  wishes — ìndeed,  ali  that  your  illustrioua  Gracc  desires 

I  to  sce.' 

'I  wish  IO  go  mysclf  to  see  them,'  replied  Federigo. 

"Therc's    no    necessity    for  your   illustrious    Lordship  to 

I  give   yourself  that    irouble;    I    will   send  directly    to    feich 

[  Ihcm:  il's  very  quickly  done,'  insistcd  the  persevering  spoiler 

I  of  his  plans,    (a  worthy  man  on  the  whole.)    not  compre- 

l'bending  that  ihe  Cardinal  wished  by  this  visit  to  do  honour 

e  to  the  infortunate  girl,  to  innocence.  to  hospitaliiy, 

|<Bnd  to  bis  own  ministry.    But  tbe  superior  having  agaìn  cx- 

3)ressed  the  same  desire,   the  inferior  bowed,  and  Icd  the 

way. 

Whcn  the  two  companions  wcre  scen  to  enter  the  Street 

[rvery  one  immediately  galhered  round  them  ;  and,  in  a  few 

momenis,  people  floclccd  frora  evcry  direction,  forming  two 

wings  at  their  sides,  and  a  Irain  bchind.     The  Curate  of- 

fìciously  repeatcd.  'Come,  come,  keep  back,  kecp  off;  fye! 

fye!'     Federigo,  however.   forbadc  him;  '  Let  them  alone, 

.  let  them  alone;'  and  be  walked  on,  now  raising  bis  band  lo 

I  bicss   the  people,  now  lowering  it   to   fondle   tbe  children, 

I  wbo  galhered  round  his  feet.     In  this  way  ihey  rcaclicd  the 

I  house,  and  entered,  the  crowd  hedging  round  the  door  oul- 

L  «de.     In  this  crowd  the  taìlor  also  (ound  bimself.  baving 

1  followcd   behind,  likc  tbe  rest.  with   cager  eyes  and  open 

moutb.  not  knowing  whilher   ibey  were  going.     Whcn  he 

«w.  however,  thit  imexpectcd  v/hiiker,  he  forccd  the  throng 

10  makc  way,  it  may  be  imagined  with  what  btistle,  crying 
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over  and  over  again,  '  Make  way  for  one  who  has  a  rigiit  to 
pass  ;  '  and  so  went  into  the  house. 

Agnese  and  Lucia  heard  an  increasing  murmur  in  die 
Street,  and  while  wondering  what  it  could  be,  saw  the  door 
thrown  open,  and  admit  the  purple-clad  prelate,  and  die 
priest  of  the  parish. 

'  Is  this  she  ?  '  demanded  Federigo  of  the  Curate;  and  on 
receiving  a  sign  in  the  affirmative,  he  advanced  towards 
Lucia,  who  was  holding  back  with  her  mother,  both  of  them 
motionless,  and  mute  with  surprise  and'  bashfulness;  but 
the  tone  of  bis  voice,  the  countenance,  the  behaviour,  and, 
above  ali,  the  words  of  Federigo,  quickly  reanimated  them. 
*  Poor  girl/  he  began,  '  God  has  permitted  you  to  be  put 
to  a  great  trial;  but  He  has  surely  shown  you  that  Hts 
eye  was  stili  over  you,  that  He  had  not  forgotten  yotu 
He  has  restored  you  in  safety,  and  has  made  use  of  you 
for  a  great  work,  to  show  infinite  mercy  to  one,  and  to  re- 
lieve, at  the  same  time,  many  others.' 

Here  the  mistress  of  the  house  carne  into  the  apartment, 
who,  at  the  bustle  outside,  had  gone  to  the  window  upstairs, 
and  seeing  who  was  entering  the  house,  has'tily  ran  down, 
after  slightly  arranging  her  dress;  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  the  tailor  made  bis  appearance  at  another  door. 
Seeing  thcir  guests  engaged  in  conversation,  they  quietly 
withdrew  into  one  corner,  and  waited  there  with  profound 
respect.  The  Cardinal,  having  courteously  saluted  them, 
continued  to  talk  to  the  women,  mingling  with  bis  words 
of  comfort  many  inquiries,  thinking  he  might  possibly  gather 
from  their  replies  some  way  of  doing  good  to  one  who  had 
undergone  so  much  suff ering. 

'  It  would  be  well  if  ali  priests  were  like  your  Lordship, 
if  they  would  sometimes  take  the  part  of  the  poor,  and 
not  help  to  put  them  into  difficulties  to  get  themselves  out,' 
said  Agnese,  emboldened  by  the  kind  and  affable  behaviour 
of  Federigo,  and  annoyed  at  the  thought  that  the  Signor 
Don  Abbondio,  after  having  sacrifìced  others  on  every 
occasion,  should  now  even  attempt  to  forbid  their  giving 
vent  to  their  feelings,  and  complaining  to  one  who  was  set 
in  authority  over  him,  when,  by  an  unusual  chance,  the 
occasion  for  doing  so  presented  itself. 
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'Just  say  ali  that  you  think.'  said  the  Cardinal: 
I  freely/ 

'  [  mean  to  say,  that  if  our  Signor  Curate  had  done  his 
l-dulr.  Ihings  wouidn't  have  gone  as  they  havc' 

But  the  Cardinal   renewing   his   request  that  she   shouid 

•xplain  herself  more  fully,  she  began  to   fee!  ralher  per- 

[  plexed  at  having  to  relate  a  story  in  whìch  she,  too,  had 

I  bome  a  part  she  did  not  care  to  make  known,  especially 

r  to  such  a  man.     However,  she  contrived  to  manage  it.  wtth 

the   help  of  a   little  curtailing.      She   related   the   intended 

match,  and  the  refusai  of  Don  Abbondio;  nor  was  she  silent 

on  the  pretext  of  the  superiori  which  he  had  brought  for- 

ward  (ah,  Agnese!)  ;  and  then  she  skipped  on  to  Don  Bod- 

rigo's  attempt,  and  how,  having  been   wamed  of   il,   they 

had  been    able    to    make  their  escape.     '  But  indeed,'  added 

she,  in  conclusion,  '  we  only  escaped  to  be  again  caiight  in 

the  snare.     If  instcad,  the  Signor  Curate  had  honestly  lold 

US  the  whole,  and  had  immediately  married  tny  poor  chil- 

drcn,  we  wouid  have  gone  away  ali  together  directly,  pri- 

rately.  and  far  enough  off.  lo  a  place  where  not  even  the 

Iwind  woulJ  have  known   us.      But,  in  this  way,  time  was 

BtoM  :  and  now  has  happened  whal  has  happcned.' 

W     '  The  Signor  Curale  shall  render  me  an  account  of  this 

'mattcr,'  said  the  Cardinal, 

'  Oh.  no.  Signor,  no  !  '  repHed  Agnese  :  '  I  didn't  speak 
on  that  account;  don't  scold  him;  for  what  is  done,  is  dime; 
and,  besides,  it  will  do  no  good;  ìt  is  his  nature;  and  on 
another  occasion  he  wouid  do  just  the  same.' 

But  Lucia,  dissatisfied  with  this  way  of  relating  the  stor;-, 
added:  "We  have  also  done  wrong:  it  shows  it  was  not  the 
Lonl's  will  that  the  pian  shouid  succecd.' 

"What  can  you  have  done  wrong,  my  poor  girl?'  asked 
Federìgo. 

And.  in  spile  of  the  threatening  glances  which  her  mother 
tried  lo  gìve  her  secrctly.  Lucia,  tn  Iter  tum.  related  the 
history  of  their  attempi  in  Don  Abbondio's  house;  and 
conchidcd  by  sayiiig,  '  \Ve  have  «Ione  wrong,  and  God  has 
puni&hed  us  for  il.' 

'  Take,  as  frotn  His  band,  the  sutTcrìngs  you  have  under- 
gone,  Knd  be  of  good  courage,'  said   Federigo  ;   '  for  u'Iio 
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have  reason  to  rejoice  and  be  hopeful,  but  those  who  have 
suffered,  and  are  ready  to  accuse  themselves  ?  ' 

He  then  asked  where  was  the  Betrothed;  and  hearing 
from  Agnese  (Lucia  stood  silent,  with  her  head  bent,  and 
downcast  eyes)  how  he  had  been  outlawed,  he  felt  and 
expressed  surprise  and  dissatisfaction,  and  asked  why  it 
was. 

Agnese  stammered  out  what  little  she  knew  of  Renzo's 
history. 

'  I  have  heard  speak  of  thìs  youth/  said  the  Cardinal  ;  *  but 
how  happens  it  that  a  man  involved  in  affairs  of  this  sort 
is  in  treaty  of  marriage  with  this  young  girl  ?  ' 

'  He  was  a  worthy  youth/  said  Lucia,  blushing,  but  in 
a  fìrm  voice. 

'  He  was  even  too  quiet  a  lad/  added  Agnese  ;  '  and  you 
may  ask  this  of  anybody  you  like,  even  of  the  Signor  Curate. 
Who  knows  what  confusion  they  may  have  made  down 
there,  what  intrigues?  It  takes  little  to  make  poor  jpeople 
seem  rogues/ 

'  Indeed,  it's  too  true/  said  the  Cardinal  ;  '  TU  certainly 
make  inquiries  about  him;'  and  learning  the  name  and  resi- 
dence of  the  youth,  he  made  a  memorandum  of  them  on  his 
tablcts.  He  added,  that  he  expected  to  be  at  their  village 
in  a  few  days,  that  then  Lucia  might  go  thither  without 
fear,  and  that,  in  the  mean  while,  he  would  think  about  pro- 
viding  her  some  secure  retreat,  till  everything  was  arranged 
for  the  best. 

Then,  turning  to  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house, 
who  immediately  came  forward,  he  renewed  the  acknowl- 
edgment  which  he  had  already  conveyed  through  the  priest 
of  the  parish,  and  asked  them  whethcr  they  were  willing 
to  receive,  for  a  few  days,  the  guests  which  God  had  sent 
them. 

'  Oh  yes,  sir  !  '  replied  the  woman,  in  a  tone  of  voice  and 
with  a  look  which  meant  much  more  than  the  bare  words 
seemed  to  express.  But  her  husband,  quite  excited  by  the 
presence  of  such  an  interrogator,  and  by  the  wish  to  do  him 
honour  on  so  important  an  occasion,  anxiously  sought  for 
some  fine  reply.  He  wrinkied  his  forehead,  strained  and 
squinted  with  his  eyes,  compressed  his  lips,  stretched  his 
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intcUect  to  its  utmost  cxtent.  strovc,  fumbied  about  in  his 
mind,  and  there  fouttd  an  overwhelming  incdlcy  of  unfinìshed 
ideas  and  lialf-formcd  words:  but  time  pressed;  the  Cardinal 
signilìed  that  he  had  already  inlerpreted  his  silence;  the 
poor  man  opened  his  moulh  and  pronounccd  the  words, 
'  You  may  imagine  !  '  Al  this  point  not  another  word  would 
occur  Io  him.  This  failure  not  only  disheartened  and  vcxcd 
him  al  the  moment,  but  the  tormenting  remembrance  ever 
after  spoìled  his  complacency  in  the  great  honour  he  had 
reccived.  And  how  often,  in  the  thinking  ìt  over,  and  fancy- 
ing  himself  again  in  the  same  circumstances,  did  numberless 
words  crowd  upon  his  mind,  as  it  were,  out  of  spile,  any  of 
which  would  bave  been  better  than  that  silly,  Vou  may 
imagine!  But  are  not  the  very  ditchcs  fui!  of  wisdom — too 
laiel 

The  Cardinal  took  his  leave,  saytng.  'The  blessìng  of 
God  be  upon  this  house.' 

The  same  eventng  he  askccl  the  Curate  in  what  way  he 
could  best  compensate  to  the  lailor,  who  certainly  could  not 
b«  rich.  for  the  expenses  he  must  bave  incurrcd,  espccially 
in  these  times.  by  his  hospitality.  The  Curale  replicd,  thal. 
in  trutb,  neither  (he  profits  of  his  business  nor  the  produce 
of  some  small  6clds  which  the  good  lailor  owned,  would 
be  cnongh  this  year  lo  allow  of  his  being  liberal  to  others; 
but  that.  having  laid  by  a  little  in  the  preceding  years.  he 
was  among  the  most  easy  in  circumstances  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  and  could  afford  to  do  a  kindness  without  incon- 
renience,  as  he  certainly  would  with  al]  his  heart;  and  that, 
under  any  circumstances,  he  would  deem  it  an  insult  to  be 
offered  money  in  compensation, 

'  He  wtll,  probably,"  said  the  Cardinal,  '  bave  demands 
on  pcopl«  imable  lo  pay." 

'  You  may  judge  yourself,  my  most  illustrious  Lord:  these 
poor  people  pay  from  the  overplus  of  the  harvest,  Lasl  year 
lher«  was  no  overplus;  and  this  one,  cverybody  falls  short 
of  absoluie  necessaries.' 

•  Very  wdl,'  replied  Federigo,  *  I  will  take  ali  ihesc  dehts 
ìtpoa  myself:  and  you  will  do  me  the  pleasure  of  gelting 
froni  him  a  list  of  the  sum»,  and  discharging  thera  for  me.' 

'  It  will  be  a  lolcrable  sum.' 
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'  So  much  the  better  :  and  you  will  bave,  I  dare  say,  manj 
more  wretched,  and  almost  destitute  of  clothing,  who  have 
no  debts,  because  they  can  get  no  credit' 

'Alas!  too  many!  One  does  what  one  can;  but  how  can 
we  supply  ali  in  times  like  these  ?  ' 

'  Tel]  him  to  clothe  them  at  my  expense,  and  pay  him  welL 
Really,  this  year,  ali  that  does  not  go  for  bread  seems  a  kind 
of  robbery  ;  but  this  is  a  particular  case.' 

We  cannot  dose  the  history  of  this  day,  without  brìefly 
relating  how  the  Unnamed  concluded  it. 

This  time  the  report  of  bis  conversion  had  preceded  him 
in  the  valley,  and  quickly  spreading  throughout  it,  had  ex- 
cited  among  ali  the  inhabitants  constemation,  anxiety,  and 
angry  whispcrings.  To  the  first  bravoes  or  servants  (it 
mattered  not  which)  whom  he  met,  he  made  signs  that  they 
should  follow  him;  and  so  on,  on  either  band.  Ali  fell 
behind  with  unusual  perplexity  of  mind,  but  with  their  ac- 
customed  submission;  so  that,  with  a  continually  increasing 
train,  he  at  length  reached  the  Castle.  He  beckoned  to  those 
who  were  loitering  about  the  gate  to  follow  him  with  the 
others  ;  entered  the  first  court,  went  towards  the  middle,  and 
bere,  seated  ali  the  while  on  bis  saddle,  uttered  one  of  his 
thundering  calls:  it  was  the  accustomed  signal  at  which 
ali  his  dependents,  who  were  within  hearing,  immediately 
flocked  towards  him.  In  a  moment,  ali  those  who  were 
scattered  throughout  the  Castle  attended  to  the  simimons, 
and  mingled  with  the  already  asscmbled  party,  gazing  eagerly 
at  their  master. 

'  Go,  and  wait  for  me  in  the  great  hall,'  said  he  ;  and,  f rom 
his  higher  station  on  horseback,  he  watched  them  ali  move 
off.  He  then  dismounted,  led  the  animai  to  the  stables  him- 
self,  and  repaircd  to  the  room  where  he  was  expected.  On 
his  appearance,  a  loud  whispering  was  instantly  hushed, 
and  rctiring  to  one  side,  they  left  a  large  space  in  the  hall 
quite  clear  for  him:  there  may  bave  been,  perhaps,  about 
thirty. 

The  Unnamed  raised  his  band,  as  if  to  preserve  the  silence 
his  presence  had  already  created,  raised  his  head,  which  tow- 
ered  above  ali  those  of  the  assemblage,  and  said  :  '  Listen,  ali 
of  you,  and  let  no  one  speak  unless  I  bid  him.    My  f riends  ! 
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the  p4th  we  bave  hitherlo  followed  leads  lo  the  d^ths  of 
.  I  do  not  mean  to  upbratd  you.  I,  who  bave  beco  forc- 
most  of  you  ali,  the  worst  of  ali  ;  but  listcn  to  what  I  have  to 
The  merciful  God  has  called  me  to  chaiige  my  lifc; 
and  I  wìll  change  it,  1  have  already  changed  it  ;  so  niay 
He  do  with  you  ali  !  Know,  then,  and  hold  it  for  ccrtain, 
that  I  am  resolved  raiher  to  die  than  to  do  anyihing  more 
against  His  holy  laws.  1  revoke  ali  tlic  wicked  commands 
you  may  any  of  you  have  received  from  me  ;  you  undcrstand 
me;  indeed,  I  command  you  not  to  do  anyihing  1  have  before 
commanded.  And  hold  it  equally  cenain,  that  no  one,  from 
'  fi  lime  forward,  shall  do  evil  with  my  sauction.  in  my  serv- 
He  who  will  remain  with  me  under  these  condilions 
Ehall  be  lo  me  as  a  son  ;  and  I  shall  feei  happy  at  the  dose 
of  that  day  in  which  I  shaìl  not  have  ealen.  that  I  may  gupply 
the  lasi  of  you  with  the  last  loaf  1  have  left  in  the  house. 
";  wbo  does  not  wish  to  remain,  shall  receive  what  is  due 
of  his  salary,  and  an  additional  gift:  he  may  go  away,  but 
must  nevcr  again  set  foot  here,  uniess  ìt  bc  to  change  his 
life;  for  this  purpose  he  shall  always  be  received  with  open 
arms  Thìnk  abouf  it  to-night:  to-morrow  morning  I  will 
ask  you  one  by  one  for  your  rcply,  aod  will  then  give  you 
new  orders.  For  the  present  retire,  every  one  to  his  post. 
And  God,  who  has  exercised  such  mercy  towards  me,  indine 
you  lo  good  resoìutions  !  ' 

Here  he  ccased,  and  ali  continucd  sileni.     How  various 

ftnd  tumuhuous  soever  mighl  be  the  thoughts  at  work  in 

their  hardened  minds,  ihey  gave  no  outward  demonst radon 

■  of  emotion.     They  were  accustomed  lo  receive  the  voice  of 

their  master  as  the  declaration  of  a  will  from  which  therc 

was  no  appeal  i  and  that   voice,  announcing  that  the   will 

s  changed,  in  no  wise  denoted  that  it  was  enfeebled.     It 

nevcr  crossed  the  mind  of  one  of  them  that.  because  he  was 

convcned,  they  mighl  therefore  assume  over  him,  and  rcply 

to  him  as  to  another  man.    They  beheld  in  him  a  saìnl,  but 

'  one  of  those  aainis  who  are  depicted  with  a  lofty  brow.  and 

I  a  sword  in  their  hands.     Bcsidcs  the  fear  he  inspired,  they 

Iklso  cnlerlaincd  for  him  (especially  those  born  in  his  service, 

►  •nd  they  wcrc  a  large  proportion)  the  afTection  of  subjccts; 

I  Ihey  had  ali,  besides,  a  kindly  feeling  of  admtration  for 
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him,  and  experìenced  in  his  presence  a  specìes  of,  I  will  erta 
say,  modest  humility,  such  as  the  nidest  and  most  wantcm 
spirits  feel  before  an  authority  which  they  bave  once  rec(^- 
nized.  Again,  the  things  they  had  just  heard  from  his  lips 
were  doubtless  odious  to  their  ears,  but  neither  false,  nor 
entirely  alien  to  their  under standings  :  if  they  had  a  thousand 
times  ridìculed  them,  it  was  net  because  they  disbelieved 
them  ;  but  to  obviate,  by  ridicule,  the  f ear  which  any  serious 
consideration  of  them  wouid  bave  awakened.  And  now,  on 
seeing  the  effect  of  this  fear  on  a  mind  like  that  of  their 
master,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  either  more  or  less 
sympathize  with  him,  at  least  for  a  little  while.  In  addition 
to  ali  this,  those  among  them  who  had  first  heard  the  grand 
news  beyond  the  valley,  had  at  the  same  time  witnessed  and 
related  the  joy,  the  exultation  of  the  people,  the  new  favour 
with  which  the  Unnamed  was  regarded,  and  the  veneration 
so  suddenly  exchanged  for  their  former  hatred — their  former 
terror.  So  that  in  the  man  whom  they  had  always  regarded, 
so  to  say,  as  a  superior  being,  even  while  they,  in  a  great 
measure,  themselves  constituted  his  strength,  they  now  beheld 
the  wonder,  the  idol  of  a  multitude  ;  they  beheld  him  exalted 
above  others,  in  a  different,  but  not  less  real,  manner;  ever 
above  the  common  throng,  ever  at  the  head.  They  stood 
now  confounded,  uncertain  one  of  another,  and  each  one  of 
himself.  Some  murmured  ;  some  began  to  pian  whither  they 
could  go  to  fìnd  shelter  and  employment;  some  questioned 
with  themselves  whether  they  could  make  up  their  minds  to 
become  honest  men  ;  some  even,  moved  by  his  words,  felt  a 
sort  of  inclination  to  do  so;  others,  without  resolving  upon 
anything,  proposed  to  promise  everything  readily,  to  remain 
in  the  mean  while  where  they  could  share  the  loaf  so  willingly 
offered,  and  in  those  days  so  scarce,  and  thus  gain  time 
for  decision  :  no  one,  however,  uttered  a  syllable.  And  when, 
at  the  dose  of  his  speech,  the  Unnamed  again  raised  his 
authoritative  band,  and  beckoned  to  them  to  disperse,  they 
ali  moved  off  in  the  direction  of  the  door  as  quietly  as  a  flock 
of  shecp.  He  followed  them  out,  and  placing  himself  in  the 
middle  of  the  courtyard,  stood  to  watch  them  by  the  dim 
evening  light,  as  they  separated  from  each  other,  and  re- 
paired  to  their  several  posts.     Then,  retuming  to  fetch  a 
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[  Isniem,  he  again  travcrsed  the  cotirts,  corriilors,  and  halls, 
vUilcd  every  entrancc,  and  after  seeing  ihat  ali  was  quid,  at 
lenglh  rctircd  to  slecp.     Yes.  to  sleep,  becausc  he  was  sleepy. 
Never,  though  he  had  always  mdustriously  courted  ihera, 
had  he,  in  any  conjuncture,  been  so  overhurdened  with  in- 
tricate, and  al  the  sanie  time  urgent,  affairs,  as  at  the  present 
I  moment:  yet  he  was  sleepy.    The  remorse,  which  had  robbed 
'  1  of  resi  the  night  before,  was  not  only  unsubdued,  but 
I  cven  spoke  more  loudly,  more  sternly,  more  absolutely  :  yct  hi; 
'  ■was  sleepy.    The  order,  the  kind  of  government  estabiished  by 
'a  that  Castle  for  so  many  years,  with  so  much  care,  and 
I   such  a  singular  union  of  rashness  and  persevcrance,  he  had 
r  himself  overtumed  by  a  few  words;  the  unlimited  de- 
volion  of  bis  dependenls,  their  readiness  for  any  undertakìng, 
their  ruffian-Iike  fìdetity,  on  which  he  had  long  been  accus- 
lomed  IO  depend. — ihese  he  had  himself  shaken  ;  his  various 
engagements  had  become  a  tissue  of  perplexities  ;  he  had 
r  brought  confusion  and  uncertainly  inlo  his  household:  yet 
he  was  sleepy. 

He   weat,   thercfore,  into  his  chamber,  approached  tbat 

bed.  which,  the  night  before,  he  had  found  such  a  thomy 

couch.  and  knelt  down  al  ils  side  with  the  tntentìon  of  pray- 

ing.     He  found,  in  fact,  in  a  deep  and  hidden  corner  of  his 

mind,  the  prayers  he  had  bccn  taught  to  rcpeat  as  a  child; 

he  begaii  (o  recite  them,  and  the  words  so  long  wrapped  up. 

I  as  it  were,  togeiher,  flowed  one  after  another,  as  if  emerging 

'  once  more  to  light    He  experienced  in  this  act  a  mixture  of 

nndefiaed  feelings  ;  a  kind  of  soothtng  pleasure,  in  lhis  actual 

return  to  the  habits  of  innocent  childhood;  a  doubly  bitter 

conirition  at  the  thought  of  the  gulf  that  he  had  placed  be- 

iween  ihose  former  days  and  the  present;  an  ardent  dcsìrc 

Io  altain,  by  works  of  expìation.  a  clearer  conscience,  a  state 

L  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  innocence,  lo  which  he  couid 

r  return:  together  with  a  feeling  of  dccp  gratittidc.  and 

f  of  confìdencc  in  that  mercy  which  could  lead  him  towards  il, 

[  and  had  already  given  so  many  tokcns  of  willingness  to  do 

~'         rising  from  his  knccs,  he  lay  down,  and  was 

I  qaickly  wrapt  in  sleep. 

Tbus  endcd  a  day  stili  so  much  cctebrated  when  our  anony- 
laou)  author  wroie  :  a  day  of  which,  had  he  not  writtcn,  notb- 
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ing  would  have  been  known,  at  least  nothing  of  the  psulkii- 
lars;  for  Ripamonti  and  Rivola,  whom  we  have  qaoted 
above,  merely  record  that,  after  an  interview  with  Federigo^ 
this  remarkable  tyrant  wonderfully  changed  his  coirne  of 
Hfe,  and  for  ever.  And  how  few  are  there  who  have  read 
the  Works  of  these  authors  !  Fewer  stili  are  there  who  will 
read  this  of  ours.  And  who  knows  Whether  in  the  valky 
itself,  if  any  one  had  the  inclination  to  seek,  and  the  ability 
to  find  it,  there  now  remains  the  smallest  trace,  the  most 
confused  tradition,  of  such  an  event?  So  many  things  have 
taken  place  since  that  time  ! 


CHAPTER   XXV 

NEXT  day.  thcrc  was  no  one  spoken  o(  in  Lucia*s  vil- 
lage.  and  throughout  the  whole  tcrritory  ot  Lecco, 
bui  herself,  the  Unnamed,  the  Archbbhop,  and  one 
I   other  persoti,  who,  however  ambilious  to  bave  bis  natne  ìn 
nicn's  mouths,  would  wilHngly,  od  this  occasion,  bave  dis- 
'   pcnsed  with  the  honour:  we  mcan  the  Signor  Don  Rodrigo. 
Mot  thai  his  doinga  had  not  before  been  talked  aboui; 
but  they  were  detached,  secret  conversations  :  and  that  man 
I  must  bave  been   vcry  well   acquatnlcd  with  his  neighbour 
who  would  havc  venturcd  to  discouurse  with  him  frecly  on 
such  a  subject.     Nay.  people  did  not   even  cxercise  those 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  whìch  they  were  capable;  for, 
generally    speaking,    wben    men    cannot    give   vent   to  their 
indìgnatioii  withoul  imminent  danger,  they  not  only  show 
less  than  they  feei,  or  dtsguìsc  il  entirely.  but  tbey  feei  less 
in  reality.     But  now,  who  coutd  refrain  front  inquirìng  and 
rea.soning  about  so  notorious  an  event.  in  which  the  band 
of  Heavcn  had  been  seen,  and  in  which  two  such  person- 
ages  bore  a  conspicuous  part  ?    One,  ìn  whom  such  a  spirìted 
.   love  of  justice  was  united  lo  so  much  authority;  the  othet 
I  who.  with  ali  his  boldness,  had  been  induced,  as  it  were,  to 
'  lay  down  bis  arms,  and  submit.    By  the  side  of  these  rivais. 
Don  Rodrigo  lookcd  rather  insignificant.  Now,  ali  understood 
what  it  was  to  tomient  innocence  with  the  wish  to  dishonour 
it  ;  lo  persecule  il  with  such  insolent  perseverance.  with  such 
atrocious  violencc,  wiih  such  abomìnable  treachery.     They 
reviewed,  on  ibis  occasion,  ali  the  other  feats  of  the  Signor, 
and  said  what  Ihey  thought  about  ali,  each  one  being  em- 
boldcned  by  finding  everybody   else  of   the  sanie  opinion. 
There  were  whisperings,  and  general  niurmurs;  cauliously 
uttcrcd.  however,  on  account  of  the  numberless  bravoes  he 
had  around  hi  in. 

A  large  share  of  public  ani  mad  versi  on  fell  also  upon  his 
frìends  and  flattererg.  They  said  of  the  Signor  Podestà 
what  he  rìcbly  deserved,  always  deaf,  and  blind,  and  dumb, 
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on  the  doings  of  thìs  tyrant  ;  but  this  also  cautìouslyy  for  tlie 
Podestà  had  bailiffs.  With  the  Doctor  Asseccakrarbugii, 
who  had  no  weapons  but  gossiping  and  cabals,  and  witli  ol£er 
flatterers  like  himself,  they  did  not  use  so  mucfa  ceremony  ; 
these  were  pointed  at,  and  regarded  with  very  contempttxms 
and  susplcious  glances,  so  that^  for  some  time,  they  judged  it 
expedient  to  keep  as  much  within  doors  as  possible. 

Don  Rodrigo,  astounded  at  this  unlooked-for  news,  so 
different  to  the  tìdings  he  had  expected  day  after  day,  and 
hour  after  hour,  remained  ensconced  in  bis  den-Uke  palace, 
with  no  one  to  keep  him  company  but  bis  bravoes,  devoiirìn|r 
bis  rage,  for  two  days,  and  on  the  third  set  off  for  Milan. 
Had  there  been  nothing  else  but  the  murmurìng  of  the  people, 
perhaps  since  things  had  gone  so  far,  he  would  bave  staycd 
on  purpose  to  face  it,  or  even  to  seek  an  opportunity  bf  mak- 
ing  an  example  to  others  of  one  of  the  most  darìng  ;  but  the 
certain  intelligence  that  the  Cardinal  was  coming  into  the 
neighbourhood  fairly  drove  him  away.  The  Count,  bis  unde, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  story  but  what  he  had  been  toki  by 
Attilio,  would  certainly  expect  that  on  sudi  an  occasioii. 
Don  Rodrigo  should  be  the  first  to  wait  upon  the  Cardinal, 
and  receive  from  him  in  public  the  most  distingnished  re- 
ception :  crery  one  must  see  how  he  was  on  the  road  to  this 
consummation  !  The  Count  expected  it,  and  would  bave  re- 
quired  a  minute  account  of  the  visit  ;  for  it  was  an  important 
opportunity  of  showing  in  what  esteem  bis  family  was  held 
by  one  of  the  head  powers.  To  extricate  himsdf  from  so 
odious  a  dilemma.  I>on  Rodrigo,  rising  one  moming  before 
the  sun,  threw  himself  into  bis  carriage,  Griso  and  some 
othcr  bravoes  outside.  both  in  front  and  behind;  and  leaving 
orders  that  the  rest  of  bis  household  should  follow  him, 
teck  bis  departure,  like  a  fugitive — like.  (it  will.  perhaps,  be 
allowed  us  to  exalt  our  characters  bv  so  illustrìous  a  com- 
parison) — like  Catiline  from  Rome,  fretting  and  fuming, 
and  swearing  to  return  very  sbortly  in  a  different  guise  to 
execute  bis  vengeance. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Cardinal  proceeded  on  bis  visitation 
among  the  parishes  in  the  terrìtory  of  Lecco,  taldng  ooe 
each  day.  On  the  day  in  which  he  was  to  arrivc  at  Lnda's 
village,  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  early  on  the 
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road  to  inect  him.  At  the  entrance  o(  the  village,  dose  by  the 
cottage  o(  our  two  poor  women.  was  ereetcd  a  trìumphal 
arch,  constnicted  of  upright  stakes,  and  poles  laid  cross- 
wise.  covered  with  Straw  and  tnoss.  and  ornamcnted  witb 
green  boughs  of  holly.  dìstinguishablc  by  its  acarlct  bcTrìcs. 
and  other  shrubs.  The  front  of  the  church  was  adomed 
wilh  tapestry  ;  from  evcry  window-Icdgc  hung  extcnded  quiits 
and  siieels,  and  infants  swaddiing-clothes,  disposcd  like 
drapery  ;  in  short,  ali  the  few  nccessary  articles  whtch  could 
be  converted,  eìther  bodìly  or  otherwise.  into  the  appearance 
of  somethtng  superfluous.  Towards  evening,  (the  honour  at 
whtch  Federigo  usually  arrivcd  al  the  church,  on  his  visita- 
tior-tours,)  ali  who  had  rcmained  within  doors,  old  men, 
women  and  children,  for  the  most  part,  set  off  to  meet  hiia, 
some  in  procession,  some  in  groups.  hcaded  by  Don  Abbondio, 
who.  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoiclng,  looked  di  sconsolale 
cnough,  both  from  the  stunning  noise  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
conlrnual  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  the  people,  which,  as  he  him- 
sclf  expressed  it,  qtiite  dimnied  his  sight,  together  wilh  a 
scerei  apprehension  that  the  women  might  bave  becn  babbling 
and  ibat  he  would  be  called  upon  to  render  an  account  of  the 
wedding. 

At  length  the  Cardinal  carne  in  sight,  or,  to  speak  more  i 
correctly.  the  crowd  in  the  mìdst  of  which  he  was  carried  < 
in  hia  Iltter,  surrounded  by  his  attendants  ;  for  nothtng  could 
be  distinguished  of  his  whole  party,  but  a  signal  towering  in 
the  air  above  the  heads  of  the  people,  pan  of  (he  cross, 
whkb  was  home  by  the  chaplain,  mounted  upon  his  mule. 
Tbc  crowd.  which  was  dancing  wilh  Don  Abbondio,  hiirried 
forward  in  a  dìsorderly  manner  to  jotn  the  approaching 
party;  while  he,  after  ejaculating  three  or  four  times, 
'Gently;  in  procession;  what  are  you  doing?'  lumcd  back 
in  vcxatton,  and  multering  to  himself.  '  It's  a  pcrfeci  Babel, 
it's  a  perfect  Babcl  '  wenl  to  lake  rcfuge  in  the  church  until 
tbey  had  dìspersed  ;  and  bere  he  awaited  the  Cardinal. 

The  holy  prelatc  in  the  mean  while  advanced  slowly, 
betlowing  benedicdons  wilh  his  band,  and  receiving  thcm 
from  the  mouths  of  the  muhitude.  while  his  followcrs  had 
enough  to  do  tu  keep  their  places  bchind  him.  As  Lucia's 
cotmlrymcn.  the  villagcrs  wcre  anxious  to  reccive  the  Arch- 
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bishop  with  more  than  ordinary  honours,  but  this  was  no 
easy  matter;  for  it  had  long  been  customary,  wherever  he 
went,  for  ali  to  do  the  most  they  could.  At  the  very  b^n- 
ning  of  bis  episcopate,  on  bis  first  solemn  entry  into  the 
cathedra!,  the  rush  and  crowding  of  the  populace  upon  him 
were  such  as  to  excite  fears  for  bis  life;  and  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  were  nearest  to  him,  had  actually  drawn 
their  swords  to  terrify  and  repulse  the  press.  Such  were 
their  violent  and  tmcouth  manners,  that  even  in  making 
demonstrations  of  kindly  feeling  to  a  bishop  in  church,  and 
attempting  to  regulate  them,  it  was  necessary  almost  to 
bave  recourse  to  bloodshed.  And  that  defence  would  not, 
perbaps,  bave  proved  sufficiente  had  not  two  priests,  strong 
in  body,  and  bold  in  spirit,  raised  him  in  their  arms,  and 
carried  him  at  once  f  rom  the  door  of  the  tempie  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  high  aitar.  From  that  time  forward,  in  the 
many  episcopal  visits  he  had  to  make,  his  first  entrance  into 
the  church  might,  without  joking,  be  reckoned  among  his 
pastoral  labours,  and  sometimes  even  among  the  dangers 
he  had  incurred. 

On  this  occasion,  he  entered  as  be  best  could,  went  up 
to  the  aitar,  and  thence,  after  a  short  prayer,  addressed,  as 
was  his  custom,  a  few  words  to  his  auditors,  of  his  affec- 
tion  for  them,  his  desire  for  their  salvation,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  ought  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  services 
of  the  morrow.  Then  retiring  to  the  parsonage,  among 
many  other  things  he  had  to  consult  about  with  the  Curate, 
he  questioned  him  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  Renzo. 
Don  Abbondio  said  that  he  was  rather  a  brisk,  obstinate, 
hot-headed  fellow.  But,  on  more  particular  and  precise  in- 
terrogations,  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  be  was  a  worthy 
youth,  and  that  he  himself  could  not  understand  how  he 
could  bave  played  ali  the  mischievous  tricks  at  Milan,  which 
had  been  reported  of  him. 

'  And  about  the  young  girl,'  resumed  the  Cardinal  ;  *  do 
you  think  she  may  now  return  in  security  to  ber  o^ti  home  ?  ' 

*  For  the  present,*  replied  Don  Abbondio,  *  she  might  come 
and  bc  as  safe — the  present,  I  say — as  she  wishes;  but,' 
added  he  with  a  sigh,  'your  illustrìous  Lordship  ought  to 
be  always  bere,  or,  at  least,  near  at  band.* 
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'The  Lord  is  always  near,'  said  the  Cardinal:  '  as  to 
the  Test,  I  will  think  abom  placing  her  in  safety,'  And  he 
hastily  gave  orders  thai.  next  moniing  early,  a  lilter  shouid 
bc  despatched,  with  an  attendanl,  lo  fetch  the  two  women. 

Don  Abbondio  carne  out  (rom  the  inlerview  quitc  de- 
lighicd  Ihat  the  Cardinal  had  talked  to  him  about  the  two 
young  people,  without  requiring  an  account  of  his  refusa] 
lo  marry  ihem.— Then  he  knows  nothing  about  ìt,— said 
he  to  himself: — Agnese  has  held  her  tongue.  WonderfuII 
They  have  to  see  him  again  ;  but  I  will  give  them  (urther 
iostnictions,  that  I  will. — He  knew  not,  poor  man,  that  Fed- 
erigo had  not  enlered  upon  the  discussion.  just  because  he 
iniended  lo  speak  to  him  about  ìt  more  at  length  when  they 
wcre  dìsengaged  ;  and  that  he  wished.  before  giving  him 
vrhat  he  deserved,  to  bear  his  side  of  the  queslìon. 

But  the  intcntions  of  the  good  prelate  (or  the  safe  placing 
of  Lucia  had,  in  the  mean  while,  been  rendcred  unnccessary  : 
after  he  had  left  her.  other  cìrcumstances  had  occurred 
which  "we  will  now  proceed  to  relate. 

The  two  women,  during  the  few  days  which  they  had  to 

pass   in   the  tailor's  hospitable   dwelling,    had    resumed,    as 

as  they  could,  each  her  formcr  and  accustomed  nianner 

living.     Lucia  had  very  soon  begged  some  employmcnt  ; 

and,  as  at  the  monastery,  diligently  plied  ber  ncedle  in  a 

amali  retired  room  shut  out   from  the  gare  of  the  people. 

Agnese  occasionally   wcnt  abroad,   and   at  other  tìmes   sat 

scwing  with  her  daughler.     Their  conversalions  were  more 

I  melancholy,   as   well  as  more  affectionale:  both  wcre  pre- 

i  parti  for  a  separation  ;  since  the  lamb  could  not  return  to 

I  dwell  so  near  the  wolf's  dcn:  and  whcn  and  what  wouid 

I  be  the  end  of  thìs  separatìon?    The  future  was  dark.  ìnex- 

tricable  ;    for   one   of  thcm   in   particular.     Agnese,   never- 

thcless,   indutged    in   her  own   mind  many  cheerful   anlici- 

pations.  that  Renzo,  if  nothing  evil  had  happened  to  him, 

wouId,  sooner  or  later,  send  some  news  of  himself.  and  if 

I  bc  had   found  some  employmenl  to  which  he  could  settle, 

I  if  (and  how  could  it  be  doubtcd?)  he  stili  intended  lo  kccp 

I   faith  with  Lucia  ;  why  could  they  not  go  and  live  with  him? 

I  Witti  sudi  hopes  she  ofien  eniertained  her  daughter,  who 

ad  Et,  tt  is  difficult  lo  say,  n-hether  more  moumful  to 
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listen  to  them,  or  painful  to  reply.  Her  great  secret  shc 
had  always  kept  to  hcrself  ;  and  uneasy,  certainly,  at  eoo* 
cealing  anything  from  so  good  a  mother,  yet  restrmined, 
ìnvincibly  as  it  werc,  by  shame,  and  the  different  fears  wc 
bave  before  mentioned,  she  went  from  day  to  day  withont 
speaking.  Her  designs  were  ver}*  different  from  those  of 
her  mother,  or  rather,  sbe  bad  no  designs;  she  had  en* 
tirely  given  herself  up  to  Providence.  Sbe  always  there- 
fore  endeavoured  to  (Ùvert  or  let  drop  the  conversation  ;  or 
else  said,  in  general  terms,  tbat  sbe  bad  no  longer  any  hope 
or  desire  for  anytbing  in  tbis  world  except  to  be  soon  re- 
stored  to  ber  motber;  more  frequently,  howevefp  tears  carne 
opportunely  instead  of  words. 

*  Do  you  know  wby  it  appears  so  to  you  ?  *  said  Agnese  : 
*  because  you*ve  suffered  so  niucb.  and  it  doesn*t  scem  pos- 
sible  tbat  it  can  tum  out  for  good  to  you.  But  leave  it 
to  God:  and  if  .  .  .  Let  a  ray  come,  but  onc  ray:  and  tfaen  / 
know  wbetber  you  will  al\i*ays  care  about  notbing.*  Loda 
kissed  ber  motber.  and  wept. 

Besides  tbis.  a  great  friendship  quickly  sprang  np  be- 
tween  tbem  and  tbeir  bosts:  wbere.  indeed,  should  it  esdst, 
uniess  between  benefactors  and  the  bcnefited,  when  both 
one  and  the  otber  are  wortby.  good  people?  Agnese,  par- 
ticularly.  bad  many  long  cbats  vnth  tbe  mi  stress  of  the 
house.  Tbe  tailor.  too.  gave  tbem  a  little  amusement  with 
bis  stories  and  moral  discourse^:  and,  at  dinner  espeoalhr, 
bad  always  some  wonderful  anecdote  to  relate  of  Boovo 
d'Antona.  or  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert. 

A  few  miles  from  tbis  village  resided.  at  thcir  country- 
house.  a  couple  of  some  import  ance.  Don  Ferrante  and 
Donna  Prassede:  tbeir  familv.  as  usuai,  is  unnamed  bv 
our  anon\-mous  autbor.     Donna  Prassede  was  an  old  ladv. 

m  m 

very  much  inclined  to  do  good,  the  most  praise-worthy 
cmplo^-ment.  certainly.  that  a  person  can  undertake:  bct 
which.  Hke  e  very  otber.  can  be  too  easibr  abused.  To  do 
good.  we  must  know  how  to  do  it  :  and,  like  everything  e'5<, 
we  can  only  know  ihis  througb  ihe  medium  oi  our  own 
pas>!r.n>.  our  own  iudgment.  our  own  idea*:  which  net  un- 
frecuer.ily  are  rathcr  as  corrcct  as  they  are  ca^abSe  of 
NfHg.  than  as  they  ought  to  be.     I>onna   Prassevie  acted 
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I  towardi  her  ideas  as  tt  is  said  one  ought  to  do  towards  one's 

Ifriends:  she  had   few  of  tlieni  :  bui  to  those  few  she  was 

ivery  urnch  aitached.     Among  the  few,  thcrc  were,  unforlii- 

■  iialely,  many  disioned  oites;  nor  wa«  Jt  these  she  loved  the 

Fleast.    Hence  tt  happened,  either  that  she  praposed  to  herself 

as  a  good  end  what  was  not  such  in  reaHiy,  or  cmployed 

i  which  wotilU  rather  produce  an  opposìte  cffccl.  or 

thought  thcm  allowable  when  they  were  not  at  ali  so,  from  a 

ceitain  vague  supposition,  tbai  he  who  does  more  tliaii  bis 

Lduly.  inay  aJso  go  beyond  his  righi;  it  happened  that  she 

|could  noi  see  in  an  event  what  was  actually  there,  or  did 

;  what  was  not  there  ;  and  many  olher   similar   thing*, 

ftvhich  may  and  do  happen  lo  al],  not  excepting  the  bcst  ; 

I  Donna  Prassede  far  too  ofien,  and,  not  tinfrequently, 

On    hearing   Lucia's   wonderful    case,    and   ali    that    was 

"  reportcd  on  this  occasion  of  the  young  girl,  she  feìt  a  great 

curiosity  to  see  ber,  and  scnt  a  cartiage,  with  an  aged  at- 

tendanl,   to   feich   both  mothcr  and  daughter.      The  latter 

shrugged  ber  shoulders,  and  besought  the  tailor,  who  was 

1  the  bearer  of  the  message,  to  lìnd  some  sort  of  excuse  for* 

I  her.    So  long  as  it  only  related  to  the  common  peoplc,  who 

I  trìed  to  malce  acquaintance  with   the  young  girl  who  had 

I  bcen  the  subject  of  a  miracle,  the  tailor  had  willingly  ren- 

I  dercd  ber  that  service  ;  but  in  this  instance,  resistance  scemed 

J  in  his  eyes  a  kind  of  rebellion.     He  made  so  many   faccs, 

I  Uttered  so  many  exclamations,  used  so  many  arguments — 

'  that  it  wasn't  customary  to  do  so,  and  that  it  was  a  grand 

■ibouse,  and  that  onc  sbouidn't  say  ''  No  "  to  great  people,  and 

Vthat  it  migbt  be  the  making  of  their  fortune,  and  that  the 

'  Signora  Donna  Prassede,  besides  ali  the  rest,  was  a  saint 

100 1  " — in  short,  so  many  things,  that  Lucia  was  obligcd  lo 

gi»c  way:  more  espeeìally,  as  Agnese  confinned  ali   these 

reasonings   with  a   corresponding  niimber  of  ejaculalions : 

'  Ceriainly.  surcly.' 

Arrived  in  the  lady's  prescnce,  she  received  thcm  with 
moch  courtesy  and  oumbcriess  congratulations  ;  qucstÌonÌng 
il  advising  them  wilh  a  kind  of  almost  innate  snpcriorily, 
Wt  corrccied  by  so  many  humtile  cxpressiotis,  tempcrcd  by 
'i  interest  in  their  bchalf,  and  swectencd  with  so 
ai— voL.  XXI 
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many  expressions  of  piety,  that  Agnese,  almost  immediatdy, 
and  Lucia  not  long  afterwards,  began  to  feel  relieved  from 
the  oppressive  sense  of  awe  with  which  the  presence  o£  such 
a  lady  had  inspired  them;  nay,  they  even  found  something 
attractive  in  it.  In  short,  hearing  that  the  Cardinal  had 
undertaken  to  fìnd  Lucia  a  place  of  retreat,  and  urged  by  a 
desire  to  second,  and,  at  the  same  time,  anticipate  his  good 
intention,  Donna  Prassede  proposed  to  take  the  young  girl 
into  her  own  house,  where  no  other  services  would  be  re- 
quired  of  her  than  the  use  of  her  needle,  scissors,  and 
spindle  ;  adding,  that  she  would  take  upon  herself  the  chargc 
of  informing  his  Lordship. 

Beyond  the  obvious  and  immediate  good  in  this  work 
Donna  Prassede  saw  in  it,  and  proposed  to  herself  anothcr, 
perhaps  a  more  considerable  one  in  her  ideas,  that  of  direct- 
ing  a  young  mind,  and  of  bringing  into  the  rìght  way  one 
who  greatly  needed  it;  for,  from  the  first  moment  she  had 
heard  Lucia  mentioned,  she  became  instantly  persuaded» 
that,  in  a  young  girl  who  could  bave  promised  herself  to  a 
scoundrel,  a  vìllain,  in  short,  a  scape-gallows,  there  must  be 
some  fault,  some  hidden  wickedness  lurking  within:  Teli 
me  what  company  you  keep,  and  VII  teli  you  what  yau  art. 
Lucia's  visit  had  confìrmed  this  persuasion  :  not  that,  on  the 
whole,  as  the  saying  is,  she  did  not  seem  to  Donna  Prassede 
a  good  girl  ;  but  there  were  many  things  to  f  avour  the  idea. 
That  head  hung  down  till  her  chin  was  buried  in  her  neck; 
her  not  replying  at  ali,  or  only  in  broken  sentences,  as  if  by 
constraint,  might  indicate  modesty;  but  they  undoubtedly 
denoted  a  great  deal  of  wilfulness:  it  did  not  require  much 
discemment  to  discover  that  that  young  brain  had  its  own 
thoughts  on  the  subject.  And  those  blushes  every  moment, 
and  thosc  suppressed  sighs  .  .  .  Two  such  eyes,  too,  which 
did  not  please  Donna  Prassede  at  ali.  She  held  it  for  cer- 
tain,  as  if  she  knew  it  on  good  grounds,  that  ali  Lucia*s  mis- 
fortunes  were  a  chastisement  from  Heaven  for  her  attach- 
ment  to  a  rascal,  and  a  warning  to  her  to  give  him  up 
entirely;  and  these  premises  being  laid  down,  she  proposed 
to  co-operate  towards  so  good  an  end.  Because,  as  she  often 
said  both  to  herself  and  others,  she  made  it  her  object  to 
second  the  will  of  Heaven  ;  but  she  often  f eli  into  the  mis- 
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coneeptton  of  laking  for  the  will  of  Heavtn  the  fancies  o{ 
hCT  o»Ti  brain.  Howevtr,  she  took  care  riot  lo  gìve  the  least 
hint  of  the  second  intmtion  we  have  named.  Il  was  otte 
of  ber  maxims.  that,  to  bring  a  good  design  lo  a  useful  issue. 
the  first  requisite,  in  the  grealer  number  of  instances,  is  not 
to  let  it  bc  discovcred. 

The  mother  and  daughler  looked  at  eacli  otber.    Considcr- 

ing  the   tnournful   necessity   of   their   separating,   the  ofFer 

seemed  to  both  of  theni  most  acccpiable,  when  thcy  had  no 

choice  for  ìt.  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  residence  to 

I  thcir  villagc,  wbither,  tei  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  they 

1  would  return,  and  he  able  to  mect  at  the  approaching  fes- 

I  tivity.     Seeing  assent  cxhibited   in  each  other's  eyes,  thcy 

f  both  turned  to  Donna  Prassedc  with  such  acknowledgments 

s  expressed  the:r  acceptance  of  the  proposal.    She  renewed 

'  hcr  kind  affahility  and  promises,  and  said  that  they  wonld 

"  shortiy  have  a  lettor  to  present  to  bis  Lordship.     After  the 

womcn  had  takcn   thcir  dcparture,   she  got    Don    Ferrante 

to  compose  the  leltcr.     He,  being  a  learned  pcrson.  as  we 

shalt   hereafter   relate   more  parti  cui  a  rly,  was    always   ein- 

ployed  by  her  as  secrctary  on  occasioni  of  importancc.    On 

one  of  such  magniludc  as  this,   Don   Ferrante  excrted  hi» 

Utmost  stretch  of  ingenuity;  and  on  delivering   the    rough 

draught  to  bis  partner  to  copy,  warmly  recommended  the 

orthography  to  her  nottce;  this  being  one  of  the  many  things 

he  had  studìed.  and  the  few  over  whtch  he  had  any  command 

in  the  house.     Donna  Prassede  copied  il  very  <liltgenily.  and 

'  then  despatched  the  letter  to  the  tailor's.     This  was  two  or 

I  thrtc  days  before  the  Cardinal  sent  the  litter  to  convey  the 

[  two  women  home. 

Arriving  at  the  village  hefore  the  Cardinal  had  gone  to 
ehurch.  thcy  alighted  at  the  curate'»  house,  There  was  an 
order  lo  adniit  thcm  ìmmcdiately  ;  the  chaplain.  who  was  the 
6r»t  to  sec  thcm.  cxecuted  the  order,  only  detaining  them 
»  long  as  was  ncccssary  to  school  them  very  haslìly  in  the 
cercRionials  tJiey  ought  to  observe  towards  bis  Lordship. 
aad  the  tJtles  by  which  they  shouid  addrcss  him,  hts  usuai 
I  practjce  whercvcr  he  could  oPted  it  «nknown  to  his  Grace. 
s  a  continuai  annoyance  to  the  poor  man  to  see  the 
I  Bttle  ceremony  ihat  was  uscd  towards  the  Cardinal  in  this 
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particular.  'Ali/  said  he  to  the  rest  of  the  household, 
'through  the  excess  of  kindness  of  that  saintly  man — from 
his  great  familiarity/  And  then  he  related  how,  with  his 
own  ears,  he  had  more  than  once  even  heard  the  reply: 
'  Yes,  sir,'  and  '  No,  sir.' 

The  Cardinal  was,  at  this  moment,  busily  talking  with  Don 
Abbondio  on  some  parish  matters  :  so  that  the  latter  had  not 
the  desired  opportunity  of  giving  his  instnictions  also  to  the 
women.  He  could  only  bestow  upon  them  in  passing,  as  he 
withdrew  and  they  came  forward,  a  glance,  which  meant  to 
say  how  well>pleased  he  was  with  them,  and  conjuring  them, 
like  good  creatures,  to  continue  silent. 

After  the  first  kind  greetings  on  one  band,  and  the  first 
reverent  salutations  on  the  other,  Agnese  drew  the  letter 
from  ber  bosom,  and  handed  it  to  the  Cardinal,  saying:  'It 
is  from  the  Signora  Donna  Prassede,  who  says,  she  knows 
your  most  illustrious  Lordship  well,  my  Lord;  it's  naturai 
enough,  among  such  great  people,  that  they  should  know 
each  otber.    When  you  bave  read  it,  you'll  see.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Federigo,  when  he  had  read  the  letter, 
and  extracted  the  honey  from  Don  Ferrante's  flowers  of 
rhetoric.  He  knew  the  family  well  enough  to  feel  certain 
that  Lucia  had  been  invited  thither  with  good  intentions,  and 
that  there  she  would  be  secure  from  the  machinations  and 
violence  of  ber  persecutor.  What  opinion  he  entertained 
of  Donna  Prassede's  head,  we  bave  no  positive  information. 
Probably  she  was  not  the  person  whom  he  would  bave  diosen 
for  such  a  purpose  ;  but,  as  we  bave  said,  or  hinted,  elsewhere, 
it  was  not  his  custom  to  undo  arrangements  made  by  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  them,  ^at  he  might  do  them 
over  again  better. 

Take  this  separation  also,  and  the  uncertainty  in  which 
you  are  placed,  calmly/  added  be;  'trust  that  it  wtll  soon 
be  over,  and  that  God  will  bring  matters  to  that  end  to 
which  He  sccms  to  bave  directed  them;  but  rest  assured, 
that  whatever  He  wills  shall  bappen,  will  be  the  best  for 
you/  To  Lucia,  in  particular,  he  gave  some  further  kind 
advice;  another  word  or  two  of  comfort  to  both;  and  then, 
bestowing  on  them  bis  blessing,  he  let  them  go.  At  the  street- 
door  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  f riends 
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of  both  sexes,  the  whole  populalion,  we  may  almost  say.  who 
werc  waiting  for  them,  and  who  conducted  thcm  home,  as 
in  triumph.  Among  the  women  there  was  quite  a  rivalry  in 
congratulations,  sympathy,  and  inquìries;  and  ali  cxclaimed 
wilh  di  ssatisf action,  on  hearing  ihat  Lucia  wouid  leave  them 
the  next  day.  The  men  vicd  with  eaeh  other  in  offering  iheir 
Services  ;— every  one  wished  lo  keep  guard  at  the  cottage 
for  that  night.  Upon  thJs  fact,  our  anonymous  atithor  thinks 
fit  to  ground  a  provcrb  r  IVould  you  have  many  ready  lo  helf 
youT  be  iure  not  lo  need  them. 

So  many  welcome»  confounded  and  almost  stuntied  Luda; 
though.  on  the  whole,  they  did  her  good,  by  somewhat  dts- 
Iracting  her  mìnd  from  those  thoughis  and  recollections 
which.  even  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  excitement,  rose 
only  loo  readily  on  crossing  that  threshold,  on  entering  those 
rooms,  at  the  sight  of  every  object. 

WheD  the  bells  began  to  ring,  announcing  the  approach 
of  the  hour  for  Divine  service,  everybody  moved  towards 
the  church,  and,  to  our  newly-rctumed  friends,  it  was  a 
eecond  triumphal  march. 

Service  being  over,  Don  Abbondio,  who  had  hastened  for- 
ward  to  see  if  Perpetua  had  cvcrything  wcll  arranged  for 
dinner,  was  informed  that  the  Cardinal  wished  lo  speak  with 
htm.  He  went  immediately  lo  his  noble  giiest's  apartment, 
who,  waiting  till  he  drew  near;  'Signor  Curate.'  he  began — 
and  these  words  werc  uttered  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey 
the  idea,  that  they  wcre  the  preface  to  a  long  and  serious 
conversatìon — '  Signor  Curale,  why  did  you  not  unite  in 
inarriage  this  Lucia  with  her  betrothed  husband?' 

— Those  pcople  havp  emptied  the  sack  this  morning. — 
thought  Don  Abbondio,  as  he  siammered  forth  in  reply, — 
*  Your  most  illustrìous  Lordship  will,  donblless,  have  heard 
Speah  of  the  confusions  which  have  ariscn  cut  of  this  affair: 
it  has  ali  been  so  intricate,  thal,  lo  this  very  day,  one  cannot 
lec  one's  way  clearly  in  it:  as  your  illustrìous  Lordship  may 
yourself  conclude  from  thìs,  that  the  young  girl  ii  hcre, 
ifter  so  many  accidents,  as  it  werc  by  miracle  ;  atid  ihat  tlic 
brìdegroom.  after  other  accidents,  is  nobody  knows  whcre.' 

'  I  ask,'  replicd  the  Cardinal,  '  whether  it  is  true  that,  be- 
fore  ali  these  circumsiances  took  place,  you  rcfused  to  cele- 
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brate  the  marrìage,  when  yoti  were  requestcd  to  do  90^  OQ 
the  appointed  day;  and  if  so,  why ?  ' 

'  Really  .  .  .  if  your  illustrìons  Lordship  knew  .  .  .  wiiat 
intimations  .  .  .  what  terrìble  injtinctions  I  have  rcceived 
not  to  speak  .  .  .'  And  he  paused,  without  condading,  with 
a  certain  manner  intended  respectfully  to  insinuate»  tliat  h 
wotild  he  indiscreet  to  wish  to  know  more. 

'  But,'  said  the  Cardinal,  with  a  voice  and  look  nincfa  more 
serious  than  usuai,  '  it  is  your  Bishop  who,  for  his  own  dnty's 
sake,  and  for  your  justification,  wishes  to  leam  from  you 
why  you  have  not  done  what,  in  your  r^;ular  duties,  yoo 
were  bound  to  do  ?  ' 

'My  Lord/  said  Don  Abbondio,  shrinldsg  almost  into  a 
nut-shell,  '  I  did  not  like  to  say  before  .  .  .  But  it  seemed 
to  me  that,  things  being  so  entangled,  so  long  gone  by,  and 
now  irremediable,  it  was  useless  to  bring  them  up  again  .  .  . 
However— 4iowever,  I  say,  I  know  your  illustrìons  Lordship 
will  not  betray  one  of  your  poor  prìests.  For  yoa  see,  my 
Lord,  your  illustrìons  Lordship  cannot  he  everywhere  at 
once;  and  I  remain  bere  exposed  .  .  .  But,  when  you  com- 
mand  it,  I  will  teli  you  ...  I  will  teli  you  alL' 

'  Teli  me  :  I  only  wish  to  find  you  free  from  blame.' 

Don  Abbondio  then  began  to  relate  the  ^1^^^^  histonr; 
but  suppressing  the  prìncipal  name,  he  merely  substitnted 
a  great  Signor;  thus  giving  to  prudence  the  little  that  he 
could  in  such  an  emergency. 

'And  you  had  no  other  motive  ?  '  asked  the  Cardinal,  having 
attentively  heard  the  whole. 

'  Perhaps  I  have  not  sufficiently  explained  myself ,'  replied 
Don  Abbondio.  '  I  was  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
perform  this  marrìage.' 

'And  does  this  appear  to  3rou  a  sufficient  reason  for  omit- 
ting  a  positive  duty  ?  ' 

'  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  do  my  dutj-,  even  at  very 
great  inconvcnience  :  but  when  one's  life  is  concemcd  .  .  .' 

*And  when  you  presented  yourself  to  the  Church,'  said 
Federìgo,  in  a  stili  more  solemn  tone,  *  to  rcceive  Holy 
Ordcrs,  did  she  caution  you  about  your  life?  Did  she  teli 
you  that  the  duties  belonging  to  the  rainistry  were  free  from 
every  obstacle,  exempt  from  every  danger?  or  did  she  teU 
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you  that  where  danger  begtns,  therc  duty  wouid  end? 
sbe  not  cxpressly  say  the  contrary?  Did  sbe  not  wam  you, 
thai  shc  sent  you  forth  as  a  sheep  among  wolves?  Did  you 
not  know  Ihat  thcre  are  violent  oppressors.  to  whoni  what 
you  are  commanded  to  perfomi  would  be  dispkasing?  He 
frum  whom  we  have  recdved  teaching  and  example,  in  iniita- 
ttoii  of  whom  we  sufler  ourselves  to  be  called,  and  cali  our- 
selves,  shepherds  ;  when  He  descended  npon  earth  to  cxecute 
His  office,  did  He  lay  down  as  a  condition  the  safety  of  His 
tìfe?  And  to  save  it,  to  preserve  il.  I  say,  a  few  days  longer 
Dpon  carili,  at  the  expense  of  charity  and  duty.  did  he  in- 
stitute  the  holy  unction,  the  imposition  of  hands,  the  gifl  of 
the  priesthood?  Leavc  it  to  the  world  to  teach  this  virlue, 
to  advocate  thts  doctrinc.  What  do  I  say?  Oh,  shame! 
the  world  itself  rejects  it:  the  world  also  makes  its  own 
Uws,  which  fix  the  limits  of  good  and  evil;  it.  too,  has  ils 
gospcl,  a  gospel  of  prìde  and  haired;  and  it  will  not  have 
it  said  that  the  love  of  life  is  a  reason  for  transgressìng  its 
precepts.  Il  will  not,  and  it  is  obeycd.  And  we  I  children 
and  proclaimers  of  the  promise  I  What  would  the  Church 
be,  if  sueh  ianguage  as  yours  were  that  of  ali  your  brethren? 
Where  would  she  be.  had  she  appcared  in  the  world  with 
Ibese  doclrincs  ?  ' 

Don  Abbondio  hung  his  head.  His  mind  during  thcse 
arguments  was  like  a  chicken  in  the  talons  of  a  hawk,  which 
holds  its  prey  eicvatcd  to  an  unknown  region.  to  an  at- 
mosphere  it  has  iiever  bcfore  breatlied.  Finding  that  he  nmst 
makc  some  rcply,  he  said  in  an  unconvinced  tone  of  sub- 
niission.  'My  Lord.  I  shall  be  to  Manie.  When  one  is  not 
to  consider  one's  lifc,  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  But  when 
one  ha»  to  do  wilh  some  pcoplc,  pcople  who  possess  power, 
and  won't  hcar  reason.  I  don't  see  what  is  to  be  gained  by  it, 
tvcn  if  one  were  willing  to  play  the  bravo.  This  Signor  ìs 
one  whom  ìt  is  impossìble  eìther  lo  conquer,  or  win  over." 

"And  don't  you  know  that  suffering  for  righteousness'  sake 
U  our  conquest  ?  If  you  know  noi  this.  what  do  you  preach? 
What  are  you  teacher  of?  What  is  the  gaod  «iiw  you  an- 
nounce  to  the  poor  ?  Who  tequires  from  you  that  you  should 
comiuer  force  by  force?  Surcly  you  will  not  one  day  be 
ukÙL  tf  you  were  able  to  ovetcome  the  j^werfut;   far 
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this  purpose  neither  your  mission  nor  fule  was  given  to 
you.  But  you  will  assuredly  be  demanded,  whether  you  em- 
ployed  the  means  you  possessed  to  do  what  was  required  of 
you,  even  when  thcy  had  the  temerify  to  prohibit  you.' 

— These  saints  are  very  odd,— ^ought  Don  Abbondio 
meanwhile: — in  substance,  to  extract  the  plain  meaning,  he 
has  more  at  heart  the  affections  of  two  young  people  than  the 
life  of  a  poor  priest. — And,  as  to  himself,  he  would  have 
been  very  well  satisfìed  had  the  conversation  ended  bere; 
but  he  saw  the  Cardinal,  at  every  pause,  wait  with  the  air 
of  one  who  expects  a  reply,  a  confession,  or  an  apology, — in 
short,  something. 

*  I  repeat,  my  Lord,'  answered  he,  therefore,  '  that  I  shall 
be  to  blame  .  .  .  One  can't  give  one's  self  courage.' 

'And  why  then,  I  might  ask  you,  did  you  imdertake  an  office 
which  binds  upon  you  a  continuai  warfare  with  the  passions 
of  the  world  ?  But  I  will  rather  say,  how  is  it  you  dò  nòt 
remember  that,  if  in  this  ministry,  however  you  may  have 
been  placed  there,  courage  is  necessary  to  fulfìl  your  obliga- 
tions,  there  is  One  who  will  infallibly  bestow  it  upon  you, 
when  you  ask  Him?  Think  you  ali  the  millions  of  martyrs 
naturally  possessed  courage?  that  they  naturally  held  life  in 
contempt?  So  many  young  persons,  just  beginning  to  enjoy 
it — so  many  aged  ones,  accustomed  to  regret  that  it  is  so  near 
its  end — so  many  children — so  many  mothers  ?  Ali  possessed 
courage,  because  courage  was  necessary,  and  they  relied  upon 
God.  Knowing  your  own  weakness,  and  the  duties  to  which 
you  were  called,  have  you  ever  thought  of  preparing  your- 
self  for  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  you  might  be 
placed,  in  which  you  actually  are  placed  at  present?  Ah! 
if  for  so  many  years  of  pastoral  labours  you  have  loved  your 
flock  (and  how  could  you  not  love  them?) — if  you  have 
placed  in  them  your  affections,  your  cares,  your  happiness, 
courage  ought  not  to  fai!  you  in  the  moment  of  need:  love 
is  intrepid.  Now,  surely,  if  you  loved  those  who  have  been 
committed  to  your  spiritual  care,  those  whom  you  cali  chil- 
dren, when  you  saw  two  of  them  threatened.  as  well  as  your- 
self,  ah,  surely  I  as  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  made  you 
tremble  for  yourself,  so  love  would  have  made  you  tremble 
for    them.      You    would    feel    humbled    for    your    former 
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fears,  as  the  effect  of  your  corrupt  nature;  you  would 
have  implored  strength  to  overcome  them,  to  e^pel 
them  as  a  temptation.  But  a  holy  and  noble  fear 
for  others,  for  your  children,  this  you  would  have  lis- 
tened  to,  this  would  have  given  you  no  peace;  this  would 
have  incited — cqnstr^ùned  you  to  think  and  do  ali  you  could 
to  avert  the  dangers  that  threatened  them  .  .  .  With  what 
has  this  fear,  this  love,  inspired  you?  What  have  you  done 
for  them  ?  What  have  you  thought  for  them  ?  ' 
And  he  ceased,  in  token  of  expectation. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

A  T  such  a  question,  Don  Abbondio,  who  had  been 
I\  studying  to  find  some  reply  in  the  least  precise  terms 
-^-^  possible,  stood  without  uttering  a  word.  And,  to 
speak  the  truth,  even  we,  with  the  manuscript  before  us, 
and  pen  in  band,  having  nothing  to  contend  with  but  words, 
nor  anything  to  fear  but  the  criticisms  of  our  readers,  even 
we,  I  say,  feel  a  kind  of  repugnance  in  proceeding;  we  feel 
somewhat  strange  in  this  setting  forth,  with  so  little  trouble» 
such  admirable  precepts  of  fortitude  and  charity»  of  active 
solicitude  for  others,  and  unlimited  sacrifìce  of  self.  But 
remembering  that  these  things  were  said  by  one  who  also 
practised  them,  we  will  confìdently  proceed. 

'  You  give  me  no  answer  I  '  resumed  the  Cardinal.  '  Ah, 
if  you  had  done,  on  your  part,  what  charity  and  duty  re- 
quired  of  you,  however  things  had  tumed  out,  you  would 
now  bave  something  to  answer!  You  see,  then,  yourself 
what  you  bave  done.  You  bave  obcyed  the  voice  of  In- 
iquity,  unmindful  of  the  requirements  of  duty.  You  bave 
obeyed  ber  punctually  :  she  showed  berseli  to  you  to  signi fy 
ber  desire;  but  she  wished  to  remain  concealed  from  those 
who  could  bave  sheltered  tbemselves  from  ber  reach,  and 
been  on  their  guard  against  ber  ;  she  did  not  wish  to  resort 
to  arms,  she  desired  secrecy,  to  mature  ber  designs  of 
treachery  and  force  at  leisure;  she  required  of  you  trans- 
gression  and  silence.  You  bave  transgressed,  and  kept 
silence.  I  ask  you,  now,  wbether  you  bave  not  done  more  ? — 
you  will  teli  me  wbether  it  be  true  that  you  alleged  false 
pretexts  for  your  refusai,  that  you  might  not  reveal  the  true 
motivo.'    And  be  paused  awhile,  awaiting  a  reply. 

— The  tell-tales  bave  reported  this  too, — thought  Eton  Ab- 
bondio; but  as  he  gave  no  token  in  words  of  having  any- 
thing to  say,  the  Cardinal  continued:  *  If  it  be  true,  then, 
that  you  told  these  poor  people  what  was  not  the  case,  to 
keep  them  in  the  ignorance  and  darkness  in  which  iniquity 
wished  them  to  be  .  .  .  I  must  belicve  it,  then;  it  only  rc- 
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;  for  me  to  blush  for  il  wilh  you,  and  lo  hope  ihat 
you  will  weep  for  it  wìth  me!  See,  then,  to  what  this 
toitcilude  (good  God!  and  but  just  now  you  adduced  it  ag 
i  jUBlificaiion!)  this  solìcitude  for  your  Icmporal  lifc  has 
led  you!  It  has  Icd  you  .  .  .  repel  frcely  thesc  worda,  jf 
you  ihiiik  them  unjust;  lakc  ihem  as  a  salutary  humilii^tion, 
If  they  are  not  .  .  .  it  has  led  you  to  dcccive  the  wenk,  to  lie 
)  your  own  children.' 

— Just  see  now  how  ihings  go  1— tbought  Don  Abbondio 
«gain  to  liimself:  lo  that  fiend, — meaning  the  Unnamcd. — 
bis  arms  round  his  neck:  and  to  nie,  for  a  half-lic,  uttered 
for  the  sole  purpose  ot  saving  my  lift,  airTfiis  fuss  and 
noi  se.  But  they  are  our  supcriors;  they'rc  always  in  the 
nght,  It's  niy  ili  star  Ihal  everybody  sets  iipon  me;  even 
ts. — And,  speaking  aloud,  he  said  :  '1  bave  done  wrong: 
I  see  that  l've  done  wrong;  but  whai  could  I  do  in  an 
cxtremfty  of  that  kind?' 

'DÒ  you  stili  ask  this?  Havc  noi  I  told  you  already? 
Must  I  teli  you  'again  ?  You  should  bave  loved.  my  son  ; 
loved  and  prayed.  Then  you  would  havc  fcll  that  iniquìty 
may,  indced,  bave  tbieats  to  einploy,  blows  to  bestow,  but 
Dot  comniands  lo  give;  you  would  havc  tinited.  accordine 
)  ihc  law  of  God,  those  whom  man  wished  to  put  asunder; 
you  would  bave  extended  lowards  these  iinbappy  innoccnts 
the  ministry  they  had  a  right  to  claim  (rom  you:  God  Hìm- 
self  would  havc  been  surety  for  the  conscqucnces,  because 
li  had  foUowcd  His  will:  by  following  another's,  you  bave 
come  in  as  answerable:  and  for  what  con sequ enee s  !  But 
apposiflg  ali  human  resourccs  failcd  you,  supposing  no  way 
IcBCape  was  open,  wben  you  looked  anxiously  around  you, 
thnugbi  aliout  ìt,  sought  for  it  ?  Then  you  might  bave 
known.  that  when  your  poor  children  were  marricd,  they 
would  tbemselves  have  provided  for  thcìr  cscape.  tliat  they 
werc  ready  to  flce  from  the  tace  of  their  powerfut  enemy, 
and  had  alrcady  designed  a  place  of  refuge.  But  even  wìth- 
out  this,  did  you  not  remember  that  you  bad  a  superior? 
How  would  he  have  this  auihorìty  to  t^jj/j^p  you  for  l\aving 
bccn  wanling  in  the  duties  o(  your  office,  dìd  he  not  feci 
faimscU  hoiud  IO  assist  you  in  fulfìllitig  them?  \Vhy  did 
jpou  not  ihink  of  acqusìnling  your  bishop  wìth  the  tnipedi- 
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ment  that  infamous  violence  had  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
exércise  of  your  ministry  ? 

— The  very  advice  of  Perpetua  ! — ^thought  Don  Abbondio, 
pettishly,  who,  in  the  midst  of  this  conversation,  had  most 
vividly  before  bis  eyes  the  image  of  the  bravoes,  and  the 
thought  that  Don  Rodrigo  was  stili  alive  and  well,  and  that 
he  would,  some  day  or  other,  he  retuming  in  glory  and 
triumph,  and  furious  with  revenge.  And  though  the  pres- 
enee  of  so  high  a  dignitary,  together  with  bis  countenance 
and  language,  filled  bim  with  confusion,  and  inspired  him 
with  fear;  yet  it  was  not  such  fear  as  completely  to  subdue 
him,  or  expel  the  idea  of  resistance:  because  this  idea  was 
accompanied  by  the  recollection,  that,  after  ali,  the  Cardinal 
employed  neither  musket,  nor  sword,  nor  bravoes. 

*Why  did  you  not  remember,'  pursued  the  bishop,  'that 
if  there  were  no  other  retreat  open  to  these  betrayed  inno- 
cents,  I  at  least  was  ready  to  receive  them,  and  put  them 
in  safety,  had  you  directed  them  to  me — ^the  desotete  to  a 
bishop,  as  belonging  to  him,  as  a  precious  part,  I  don't  say, 
of  bis  charge,  but  of  bis  riches?  And  as  to  yourself,  I 
should  bave  become  anxious  for  you;  I  shouid  not  bave 
slept  till  I  was  sure  that  not  a  hair  of  your  head  would  be 
injured.  Do  you  think  I  had  not  the  means  of  securìng  your 
life?  Think  you,  that  he  who  was  so  very  bold,  would  bave 
remitted  nothing  of  bis  boldness,  when  he  was  aware  that 
bis  plots  and  contrivances  were  known  elsewhere,  were 
known  to  me,  that  I  was  watching  him,  and  was  resolved  to 
use  ali  the  means  within  my  power  in  your  def  enee  ?  Didn't 
you  know  that  if  men  too  often  promise  more  than  they  can 
perform,  so  they  not  unfrequently  threaten  more  than  they 
would  attempt  to  execute?  Didn't  you  know  that  iniquity 
depends  not  only  on  its  own  strength,  but  often  also  on  the 
fears  and  credulity  of  others? 

— Just  Perpctua's  arguments, — again  thought  Don  Abbon- 
dio, never  reflecting  that  this  singular  concurrence  of  bis 
servant  and  Federigo  Borromeo,  in  deciding  on  what  he 
might  and  should  bave  done,  would  teli  very  much  against 
him. 

'  But  you,'  pursued  the  Cardinal,  in  conclusion,  '  saw 
nothing,  and  would  see  nothing,  but  your  own  tempora!  dan- 
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ger  ;  what  wonder  that  it  sccmcd  to  you  sufRdent  to  outweÌg;h 
every  other  consideration  ?  ' 

■  It  was  because  I  myself  saw  those  terrible  faccs,"  escaped 
from  Don  Abbondio  in  reply;  'I  myself  heard  their  words. 
Your  illustrious  Lordship  can  talk  very  wcll  :  but  you  ougbt 
to  be  in  a  poor  priest's  shoes,  and  find  yourself  broughl  to 
the  point.' 

No  sooner.  however,  had  he  uttered  these  words,  ihan  he 

bit  his  tongue  wilh  vexation;  he  saw  that  he  had  allowed 

hiniself  to  be  too  niuch  carried  away  by  petulance.  and  said 

Io  himself, — Now  comcs  the  storm  ! — But  raising  his  eyes 

ttuubtfully,  he  was  utterly  astonished  to  sec  the  counleoance 

of  that  man,  whora  he  never  couid  succeed  in  divìning  or 

compre  bendi  ng,  pass  (rom  the  solenni  air  of  authority  and 

rebtùce,  to  a  sorrowful  and  pensìve  gravitj-. 

''Tis  too  irue  I  *  said  Federigo  ;  '  sHch  ts  our  miscrable  aad 

terrible  condition,     We  must  rigorously  exact  from  others 

what  God  only  knows  whether  wc  shouid  be  ready  to  yìcld  : 

we  must  judge,  correct,  reprove  ;  and  God  knows  what  we 

ourselves  shouid  do   in   the  same  circumstaiices,  what  we 

actually  bave  done  in  similar  ones  !     But  woe  unto  me,  had 

I  lo  take  my  own  weakuess  as  the  measure  of  other  people's 

duties,  or  the  mie  of  my  own  teaching  !    Yet  I  certainly  ought 

lo  give  a  good  example,  as  well  as  good  instmction,  to  others, 

«id  not  be  like  the  Pharisees,  who  "  lade  men  with  burdens 

grìcvous  to  be  home,  while  tbey  themselves  touch  not  tlie 

I  eurden  with  one  of  their  fingers."     VV'ell  then,  my  son,  my 

ibrothcr:  as  the  errors  of  thosc  in  authority  are  oflen  better 

n  to  others  ihan  io  ihemsclves;  if  you  are  aware  of  my 

Ibaviag,  from  pusillanimity,  or  from  any  other  motive,  faiied 

lin  any  part  of  my  duly,  icll  me  of  it  candidly,  and  lielp  me  lo 

I  imend:  so  that  where  example  has  been  wanting,  confessìon 

at  least  may  supply  its  place.     Remonstrate  frecly  with  me 

I  my  weaknesses  ;  and  then  my  words  will  acquire  more 

valuc  in  my  mouth,  because  you  will  feel  more  vìvidly  that 

tbcy  are  not  mine,  but  are  the  words  of  Him  who  can  give 

both  to  you  and  me  the  neccssary  strength  to  do  what  ihey 

prescribe.' 

—Oh,  what  a  holy  man  I  but  what  a  tonnentor  ! — thought 

I  Doa  Abbondio; — be   doesn't   cven   spare   himself:   Ihat   I 
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should  examine,  interfere  with,  criticize,  and  accuse 
himself — He  then  saìd  aloud  :  '  Oh,  my  Lord,  you  are  joìdng 
with  me!  Who  does  not  know  the  fortitude  of  mind,  the 
inlrepid  zeal  of  your  illustrious  Lordship  ?  '  And  in  bis  heut 
he  added — Even  too  much  so. — 

'  I  did  not  ask  you  for  praise,  which  makes  me  tremUe,* 
said  Federigo  ;  '  for  God  knows  my  f ailings,  and  what  I  know 
of  them  myself  is  enough  to  confound  me  ;  but  I  wished  that 
we  should  humble  ourselves  together  before  Him,  that  we 
might  depend  upon  Him  together.  I  would,  for  your  own 
sake,  that  you  should  feel  how  your  conduct  has  been,  and 
your  language  stili  is,  opposed  to  the  làw  you  nevertheless 
preach,  and  according  to  which  you  will  be  judged.' 

'AH  f alls  upon  me/  said  Don  Abbondio  :  '  but  these  people, 
who  bave  told  you  this,  didn't  probably,  teli  you,  too,  of  their 
having  introduced  themselves  treacherously  into  my  house, 
to  take  me  by  surprise,  and  to  contract  a  marriage  contrary 
to  the  laws.' 

'  They  did  teli  me,  my  son  :  but  it  is  this  that  grieves,  that 
depresses  me,  to  see  you  stili  anxious  to  excuse  yourself  ;  stili 
thinking  to  excuse  yourself  by  accusing  others  ;  stili  accusing 
others  of  what  ou|;ht  to  make  part  of  your  own  confession. 
Who  placed  them,  I  don't  say  under  the  necessity,  but  under 
the  temptation,  to  do  what  they  bave  done?  Would  they 
bave  sought  this  irregular  method,  had  not  the  legitimate 
one  been  closed  against  them  ?  Would  they  bave  thought  of 
snaring  their  pastor,  had  they  been  received  to  bis  arms,  as- 
sisted,  advised  by  him?  or  of  surprising  him,  had  he  not 
concealed  himself?  And  do  you  lay  the  blame  upon  them? 
And  are  you  indignante  because,  after  so  many  misfor- 
tunes, — what  do  I  say?  in  the  midst  of  misforttme, — ^they 
bave  said  a  word  or  two,  to  give  vent  to  their  sorrows, 
to  their  and  your  pastor?  That  the  appeals  of  the  oppressed, 
and  the  complaints  of  the  afflicted,  are  odious  to  the  world, 
is  only  too  true;  but  we!  .  .  .  But  what  advantage  would 
it  bave  been  to  you,  had  they  remained  silent?  Would  it 
tum  to  your  profit  that  their  cause  should  be  left  entirely 
to  the  judgment  of  God?  Is  it  not  a  fresh  reason  why  you 
should  love  these  persons.  (and  you  bave  many  already,) 
that  they  bave  afforded  you  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
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sincere  voice  of  your  pastor,  Ihat  they  have  giveti  you  ihe 

mcans  o£  knowing  more  clearly,  and   in  pan  dischsrgìng, 

the  great  dcbt  you  owe  them?     Ah  I  if  they  have  provokcd, 

offendcd.  annoyed  you.  I  wouid  say  to  you,  (and  necd  I  say 

?)  love  them  exaclly  for  (hai  reason.     Love  them,  bccause 

they  have  suffered,  because  they  stili  suffer,  becausc  they  are 

Lyours,  because  they  are  weak,  because  you  have  necd  of 

■  pardon,  to  obtaìti  which,  tbink  of  what  efficacy  their  prayer 

Ittiay  be.' 

Don  Abbondio  was  sileni,  but  it  was  no  longer  an  uncoa- 
tvioccd  and  scornful  sìlencc:  it  was  that  of  one  who  has  more 
■ttitngs  to  think  about  than  to  say.  The  words  he  had  heard 
i^xpected  consequences,  novel  appUcations.  of  a  doc- 
trhie  he  had  tievertheless  long  believed  in  his  heart,  wtthout 
a  thought  of  disputing  it.  The  misfortunes  of  others,  from 
the  contemplation  of  which  his  fear  of  personal  misfortune 
had  hìthcrto  diverted  his  mind,  now  made  a  ncw  impression 
upon  htm. 

And  if  he  did  not  feel  ali  the  contrìtion  which  the  ad- 

dress    was  intcnded   to  produce    (for   this   same   fear   was 

evcr  at  band  to  exccute  the  office  of  dcfcnsive  advocate), 

yet  he  fcU  it  in  some  degree  ;  he  cxperienced  di ssatisf action 

wilh  himself.  a  kind  of  pily  for  others, — a  mixture  of  cora- 

^nctiou  and  shanie.     It  was.  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  com- 

,  lìke  the  crushed  and  humid  wick  of  a  candle,  which, 

I  being  prcsented  to  the  flame  of  a  large  torch,  at  first 

oiokcs,  spins,  erackles,  and  will  not  ignite  -,  but  it  lights 

t  tcngth.  and.  well  or  ili,  btirns.     He  wouId  have  accuscd 

llimself  bittcrly,  he  wouId  even  have  wept,  had  it  not  becn 

Uor  the  thought  of  Don  Rodrigo;  and,  as  il  was,  betrayed 

lufBcient  cmotìon  tn  convince  the  Cardinal  tbat  his  words 

i  DOt  bcen  cntirely  without  effcct, 

'  Now,'  pursued  he,  '  the  one  a  fugìtìve  from  his  home, 

e  Olher  on  the  point  of  abandoning  it,  both  with  too  goott 

"teawwis  for  abscnting  thcmselves.  and  without  a  probabìlity 

of  ever  meeting  again  bere,  even  if  God  purposes  lo  re-unite 

them  ;  now,  alas  !  they  bave  loo  little  need  of  you,  now  you 

bave  no  opportunity  of  doing  them  any  service  ;  nor  can  our 

^Itnilcd  (oresight  predici  any  for  the  future.    But  who  knows 

phcthcT  a  God  of  mercy  may  not  be  preparìng  some  for  you? 
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Ah  f  suffer  thetn  not  to  escape  !    Seek  them,  be  on  the  watch 
for  them  ;  beseech  Him  to  create  them  for  you.' 

'I  will  not  fail,  my  Lord,  I  will  not  fail,  I  assure  you,* 
replied  Don  Abbondio,  in  a  tone  that  showed  it  carne  from 
the  heart. 

'Ah  yes,  my  son,  yesl'  exdaimed  Federigo;  and  witfa  a 
dignity  full  of  affection,  he  concluded,  '  Heaven  knows  how 
I  should  bave  wished  to  hold  a  different  conversation  witfa 
you.  We  bave  both  lived  long;  Heaven  knows  if  it  has  not 
been  painful  to  me  to  be  obliged  thus  to  grieve  your  gray 
hairs  with  reprimands;  how  much  more  gladly  I  wouM 
bave  shared  with  you  our  common  cares  and  sorrows,  and 
conversed  with  you  on  the  blessed  hope  to  which  we  have 
so  nearly  approached.  God  grant  that  the  language  which 
I  have  been  compelled  to  use,  may  be  of  use  to  us  both.  You 
would  not  wish  that  He  should  cali  me  to  account  at  the 
last  day,  for  having  coimtenanced  you  in  a  course  of  conduct 
in  which  you  have  so  unhappily  fallen  short  of  your  duty. 
Let  US  redeem  the  time;  the  hour  of  midnight  is  at  band; 
the  Bridgegroom  cannot  tarry;  let  us,  therefore,  keep  our 
làmps  buming.  Let  us  offer  our  hearts,  miserable  and  eiiift]^ 
as  they  are,  to  God  that  He  may  be  pleased  to  fili  them 
with  that  charity  which  amends  the  past,  which  is  a  plectge 
of  the  future,  which  fears  and  trusts,  weeps  and  rejoices, 
with  true  wisdom;  which  becomes,  in  every  instance,  the 
yirtue  of  which  we  stand  in  need.' 

So  saying,  he  left  the  room,  followed  by  Don  Abbondio. 

Here  our  anonymous  author  informs  us,  that  this  was 
not  the  only  interview  between  these  two  persons,  nor  Lucia 
the  only  subject  of  these  interviews;  but  that  he  has  con- 
fined  himself  to  the  mention  of  this  one,  that  he  might  not 
digress  too  far  from  the  principal  object  of  bis  narrative. 
And,  for  the  same  reason,  he  does  not  make  mention  of 
other  notable  thing^,  said  and  done  by  Federigo,  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  bis  visitation;  or  of  bis  liberality,  or 
of  the  dissensions  composed,  and  the  ancien t  feuds  between 
individuals,  families,  and  entire  towns,  extinguished,  or 
(which  was,  alasi  far  more  frequent)  suppressed;  or  of 
sundry  ruffians,  and  petty  tyrants,  tamed  either  for  lifc,  or 
for  some  time; — ali  of  them  things  which  occurred  more 
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r  less  in  ev«ry  part  of  the  diocese  wh«re  this  excellent  man 
tnade  any  stay. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  how,  next  moming,  Donna  Prassede 
carne,  accordtng  to  agreement,  to  fetch  Lucia,  and  lo  pay 
lier  respects  to  the  Cardinal,  who  spoke  in  high  terms  of 
the  young  girl,  and  recommended  her  warmly  to  the  Signora. 
Lucia  parted  from  her  mother,  it  tnay  be  imagincd  with 
wliat  tear3,  left  her  cottage,  and  a  sccond  time  said  farewell 
lo  her  native  village,  with  that  sensc  of  doubly  bitter  sorrow, 
which  is  felt  on  leaving  a  spot  which  was  once  dearly  loved, 
I  and  can  never  be  so  again.  But  ihìs  parling  from  her 
I  mothcT  was  noi  the  last  ;  for  Donna  Prassede  had  announeed 
tliat  she  should  stili  recide  some  lime  at  their  country  house, 
which  was  not  very  far  off;  and  Agnese  had  promiscd  her 
daughter  to  go  thithcr,  to  gìve  and  receive  a  more  moumtul 
adicu- 

The  Cardinal  was  himself  just  startìng  [or  another  parish, 
whcn  the  Curate  of  that  in  which  the  castle  of  the  Un- 
named  was  situatcd,  arrived.  and  requested  to  speak  lo  him. 
Oli  bcing  admitted,  he  presented  a  packet  and  a  letier  from 
that  nohleman,  wherein  he  besought  Federigo  to  prevali 
upon  Lucia's  mother  to  acccpt  a  hundred  scudi  of  gold,  which 
wcre  contaìncd  in  the  parcel,  to  serve  either  as  a  dowry  for 
ihc  young  girl,  or  for  any  other  use  which  the  two  women 
might  deem  more  suitable;  rcquesting  him  at  the  same 
timc  to  teli  them.  that  if  cver,  on  any  occasion.  they  ihought 
he  could  render  them  any  service,  the  poor  girl  knew  too 
wcll  wherc  he  lived;  and  thal,  for  him,  this  wouid  be  one 
o(  ihe  most  desirable  events  that  could  happen.  The  Cardinal 
inunediiitely  seni  for  Agnese,  who  listened  with  equal  pleasufe 
and  amaiement  to  the  courteous  message,  and  suffered  the 
packet  to  be  put  imo  her  hand  without  niuch  scrupulous 
ccfcmony.  '  May  God  rcward  this  Signor  for  il,"  said  she; 
'and  will  your  illustrious  Lordship  ihank  him  very  kindly? 
And  don't  say  a  word  about  it  to  anybody.  bccause  this  is 
a  kind  of  country  .  .  .  Excusc  me,  Sir;  I  know  very  well 
that  a  gentleman  like  you  won't  chatter  about  these  thìngs; 
but  .  .  .  you  understand  me.' 

Hone  she  wenl  as  quickly  aa  possjble;  shut  hersctf  Up 
■  Ja  ber  room,  unwrapped  the  parcel,  and,  bowever  prepared 

""  *»— VOL,  XXI 
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by  antidpation,  beheld  with  astonishment  so  many  of  those 
coins  ali  together,  and  ali  ber  own,  of  which  she  had,  perhaps, 
never  seen  more  than  one  at  once  bef ore,  and  that  bat  sekkxn  ; 
she  counted  them  over,  and  then  had  some  trouble  in  pattmg 
them  together  again,  and  making  the  whole  hundred  stand  tip 
upon  their  edges;  for  every  now  and  then,  they  would  jot 
out,  and  slide  from  wider  ber  inexpert  fingers;  at  length, 
however,  she  succeeded  in  rolling  them  up,  after  a  fashion, 
put  them  in  a  handkerchief,  so  as  to  make  quite  a  large 
parcel,  and  wrapping  a  piece  of  cord  several  times  round  it, 
went  and  tucked  it  into  a  corner  of  ber  Straw  mattress.  The 
rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  castle-building,  devising  plans 
for  the  future,  and  longing  for  the  morrow.  After  going  to 
bed,  she  lay  for  a  long  time  awake,  with  the  thought  of  the 
hundred  scudi  she  had  beneath  ber  to  keep  ber  company; 
and  when  asleep  she  saw  them  in  ber  dreams.  By  break  of 
day  she  arose,  and  set  off  in  good  time  towards  the  villa 
whcre  ber  daughter  was  residing. 

Thougb  Lucia's  extreme  reluctance  to  speak  of  ber  vow 
was  in  no  degrce  diminisbed,  she  had,  on  ber  part,  resolved 
to  force  berself  to  open  ber  mind  to  ber  mother  in  tbis  inter- 
view,  as  it  would  be  the  last  they  sbould  bave  for  a  long 
time. 

Scarcely  were  they  left  alone,  when  Agnese,  with  a  look 
full  of  animation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  suppressed  tone 
of  voice,  as  if  there  were  some  one  present  who  she  was 
afraid  would  bear,  began:  '  IVe  a  grand  thing  to  teli  you;' 
and  proceeded  to  relate  ber  unexpected  good  fortune. 

'  God  bless  tbis  Signor,'  said  Lucia  :  '  now  you  bave 
enougb  to  be  well  off  yourself,  and  you  can  also  do  good  to 
others.' 

'  Wby  I  *  replied  Agnese,  '  don't  you  see  how  many  things 
we  may  do  with  so  much  money?  Listen;  I  bave  nobody 
but  you — but  you  two,  I  may  say;  for,  from  the  time  that 
be  began  to  address  you,  IVe  always  considered  Renzo  as 
my  son.  The  whole  depends  upon  whether  any  misfortune 
bas  bappened  to  bim,  seeing  be  gives  no  sig^  of  being  alive: 
but  oh  !  surely  ali  won't  go  ili  with  us?  We'll  hope  not,  we'll 
bope  not.  For  me,  I  sbould  bave  liked  to  lay  my  bones  in 
my  native  country;  but  now  that  you  can't  be  there,  thanks 


e  veti 
"ith  you  two  I 
clined  to  go  with 
e ver  been 
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to  that  villainl  and  when  I  reniember 
my  country  has  become  hateful  to  mi 
can  be  happy  anywhere.  I  was  always  i 
you  both  to  the  very  end  of  the  world,  a 
in  readincss;  bui  how  could  we  do  il  without  money?  Do 
i  undcrstand,  now?  The  little  sum  that  ihe  poor  fellow 
iiad  Ucen  scarcely  able  to  lay  by,  with  ali  bis  frugality,  justice 
carne,  and  cleared  ìt  away  :  but  the  Lord  has  sent  us  a  fortune 
D  malte  up  for  ìt.  Well,  when  he  has  found  a  way  ol  Iclting 
s  know  that  he's  alivc,  wherc  he  is.  and  what  are  his 
tions,  ril  come  to  Milan  and  fetch  you;  ay,  l'Il  come  myself. 
Once  «pon  a  time.  I  should  bave  thought  twice  aboiit  such 
i  thing.  but  misfortunes  make  one  experienced  and  inde- 
pcndent;  l've  gone  as  far  as  Monza,  and  know  what  it  is  lo 
travcl,  l'Il  bring  with  me  a  proper  companton. — a  relation, 
as  I  may  say. — Alessio,  of  Maggianico  ;  for.  to  say  the  truth. 
a  fit  person  isn't  to  be  found  in  the  country  at  ali. 
with  him;  we  witl  pay  the  expense,  and  ...  do  you  undcr- 
stand?" 

But  perceiving  that,  inslead  of  cheerìng  up,  Lucia  be- 
cainc  more  and  more  dcjeclcd.  and  only  cxhìbiled  cmotion 
unmixed  with  pleasurc,  she  slopped  abruptly  in  the  raidst 
of  her  spccch,  and  said,  '  But  what's  the  matler  with  you  ? 
Don't  you  see  ìt?' 

■  Poor  mamma  t  '  exclaimed  Lucìa,  throwing  her  arm 
round  ber  ncck,  and  burying  ber  weeping  face  ìn  ber 
bosom. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?  '  again  asked  her  mother,  anxiously. 

'  I  ought  to  bave  told  "you  at  first,'  said  Lucia,  raising 
her  head,  and  composing  herself.  '  but  I  nevcr  had  the  heart 
to  do  it  :  pity  me.' 

*  But  teli  me  ihen.  now,' 

'!  can  no  longer  be  that  poor  fellow'a  wife!' 

'  How  ?  how  ?  ' 

With  head  hung  down,  a  bcating  heart.  and  tears  roll- 
ing  down  ber  cheeks,  like  one  who  relates  snmcthing  which,  ■ 
though  a  mìsfortune,  i&  unallerablc.  Lucìa  discloscd  ber  vow; 
uut,  at  the  samc  time,  clasping  her  hands,  again  bcsoughl  her 
motber's  forgivcncss  for  having  hiiherto  conccalcd  it  from 
;  *hc  fmplored  ber  not  to  speak  of  such  a  tbing  to  any 
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living  being,  and  to  give  her  help,  and  facilitate  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  what  she  had  promised. 

Agnese  remained  stupefied  with  consteraation.  She  wotild 
have  been  angry  with  her  for  her  silente  to  her  mother,  bat 
the  more  serious  thoughts  the  case  itself  aroused  stìfled 
this  personal  vexation;  she  would  have  reproached  her  for 
the  act,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  that  woiùd  he  a  murmur- 
ing  against  Heaven  ;  the  more  so,  as  Lucia  began  to  depict, 
more  vividly  than  ever,  the  horrors  of  that  night,  the  abso- 
lute  desolation,  and  the  unhoped-for  deliverance,  between 
which  the  promise  had  been  so  expressly,  so  solemnly  made. 
And  ali  the  while,  example  after  example  rose  to  the  recol- 
lection  of  the  listener,  which  she  had  often  heard  repeated, 
and  had  repeated  herself  to  her  daughter,  of  strange  and 
terrible  punishments  following  upon  the  violation  of  a  vow. 
After  a  few  moments  of  astonishment,  she  said,  '  And  what 
will  you  do  now  ?  ' 

'Now/  replied  Lucia,  'it  is  the  Lord  who  must  think 
for  us;  the  Lord,  and  the  Madonna.  I  have  placed  myself 
in  their  hands;  they  have  not  forsaken  me  hitherto;  they 
will  not  forsake  me  now,  that  .  .  .  The  mercy  I  ask  for  my- 
self of  the  Lord,  the  only  mercy,  after  the  salvation  of  my 
soul,  is,  that  He  will  let  me  rejoin  you  ;  and  He  will  grant  it 
me — yes,  I  feel  sure  He  will.  That  day  ...  in  that  carriage 
.  .  .  Ah,  most  holy  Virgin  I  .  .  .  those  men  I  .  .  .  who  would 
have  told  me  that  they  were  bringing  me  to  this,  that  they 
would  bring  me  to  join  my  mother  the  next  day  ?  ' 

'  But  not  to  teli  your  mother  of  it  at  once  !  '  said  Agnese, 
with  a  kind  of  anger,  subdued  by  affection  and  pity. 

'  Oh,  pity  me  !  I  had  not  the  heart .  .  .  and  what  use  would 
it  have  been  to  grieve  you  so  long  ago  ?  ' 

'  And  Renzo  ?  '  said  Agnese,  shaking  her  head. 

'  Ah  !  '  exdaimed  Lucia,  with  a  sudden  start,  '  I  must 
think  nothing  more  of  that  poor  fellow.  Long  ago  God 
had  not  destined  . .  .  See  how  it  appears  that  it  was  His  will 
we  should  be  kept  asunder.  And  who  knows?  .  .  .  but  no, 
no  ;  the  Lord  will  have  preserved  him  f  rom  danger,  and  will 
make  him  even  happier  without  me.' 

'  But  now,  you  see,'  replied  Agnese,  *if  it  were  not  that 
you  are  bound  for  ever,  for  ali  the  rest,  if  no  misforttme 
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night  bave  found  a  reniedy  v 


has  happened  to  Renzo,  I  n 
so  much  money.' 

"Bui  shouid  we  have  got  this  money,'  replied  Lucia,  'if 
1  had  noi  passed  through  such  a  night?  .  .  .  ti  is  the  Lord 
who  has  ordcred  everything  as  it  is;  His  will  bv  done." 
.\nd  here  her  voice  was  choked  with  tears. 

Al  this  unexpected  argucnent,  Agnese  remained  sileni  and 
thoughtful.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  Lucia,  suppressing 
her  sobs,  resumed  :  '  Now  that  ihe  deed  is  done,  we  musi  sub- 
mit  to  it  with  cheerfulness  ;  and  you,  my  poor  mother,  you 
can  help  me,  tìrst,  by  prayìng  Io  the  Lord  for  your  unhappy 
daughter,  and  then  .  .  .  that  poor  fellow  must  be  told  of  it, 
you  know.  Will  you  see  to  this.  and  do  me  also  this  kind- 
ness;  for  you  can  ihink  aboui  it.  When  you  can  find  cut 
where  he  is.  gct  some  one  to  write  to  him  ;  find  a  man  .  .  . 
Oh,  your  cousin,  Alessio,  is  just  the  man,  a  prudenl  and  kind 
person.  who  has  always  wished  us  well,  and  won't  gossip  and 
teli  lales;  get  hira  to  write  the  thing  just  as  it  is,  where  I 
have  been,  how  I  have  sutTered,  and  that  God  has  willed  it 
shouid  be  thus;  and  that  he  must  set  his  heart  at  resi,  and 
that  I  can  never,  ncver  be  anybody's  wifel  And  teli  him 
of  il  in  a  kind  and  clever  way;  explain  io  him  that  I  have 
promised,  that  1  have  really  made  a  vow  .  .  .  When  he  knows 
that  I  have  pronitsed  the  Madonna  ...  he  has  always  been 
good  and  religious  .  .  .  And  you,  the  moment  you  have  any 
news  of  him,  get  somebody  to  write  to  me;  let  me  know 
thai  he  is  well,  and  then  ...  let  me  nevcr  bear  anything 
more." 

Agnese,  with  much  feeling,  assured  her  daughter  that 
everything  shouid  be  done  as  she  desired. 

'  Tbere's  one  thing  more  I  have  to  say,"  resumed  Lucia  ; 
'this  poor  fellow  .  .  .  if  he  hadn't  had  the  misfortune  lo 
Ibink  of  me,  ali  that  has  happened  to  him  never  would  have 
happened.  He's  a  wanderer  in  the  wide  worid  ;  ihey've 
ruined  him  on  sctiiogout  in  li  fé;  tiiey've  carried  away  ali  he 
l  had.  al]  those  little  savings  he  had  made,  poor  fellow  :  you 
I  know  why  ,  .  .  And  we  have  so  much  money  !  Oh.  motber  ! 
L  as  the  Lord  has  scnt  us  so  much  wcilth,  and  you  look  upon 
[  tliii  poor  fellow,  true  cnough,  as  belongìng  to  you  .  .  .  yes, 
tu  jrour  sott,  ob!  divìde  it  between  you;  for,  most  assur«Uy. 
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God  won't  let  us  want.  Look  out  for  the  opportunìty  of 
a  safe  bearer,  and  send  it  him;  for  Heaven  knows  how 
much  he  wants  it  !  ' 

*Well,  what  do  you  think?'  repHed  Agnese:  '111  do 
it,  indeed.  Poor  youth  !  Why  do  you  think  I  wàs  so  glad 
of  this  money  ?  But  !  ...  I  certainly  carne  here  very  glmd, 
so  I  did.  Well,  ril  send  it  him;  poor  youth t  But  he,  too 
...  I  know  what  I  would  say  ;  certainly,  money  gìves  pleaa- 
ure  to  those  who  want  it  ;  but  it  isn't  this  that  wiU  make  him 
rich.' 

Lucia  thanked  her  mother  for  her  ready  and  liberal  as- 
senta with  such  deep  gratitude  and  afifection,  as  would  have 
convinced  an  observer  that  her  heart  stili  secretly  clung  to 
Renzo,  more,  perhaps,  than  she  herself  believed. 

'  And  what  shall  I,  a  poor  solitary  woman,  do  withoat 
you  ?  '  said  Agnese,  weeping  in  her  tum. 

'  And  I  without  you^  my  poor  mother  !  and  in  a  stranger's 
house  !  and  down  there  in  Milan  !  .  .  .  But  the  Lord  will  be 
with  US  both,  and  afterwards  will  bring  us  together  again. 
Between  eight  and  nine  months  hence,  we  shall  see  each 
other  once  more  here  ;  and  by  that  time,  or  even  before  il,  I 
hope.  He  will  bave  disposed  matters  to  our  comfort.  Leave  it 
to  Him.  I  will  ever,  ever  beseech  the  Madonna  for  this  mercy. 
If  I  had  anything  else  to  offer  her,  I  would  do  it;  but  she  is 
so  merci  fui,  that  she  will  obtain  it  for  me  as  a  gift.' 

With  these,  and  other  similar  and  oft-repeated  words  of 
lamentation  and  comfort,  of  opposition  and  resignation,  of 
interrogation  and  confident  assurance,  with  many  tears,  and 
after  long  and  renewed  embraces,  the  women  tore  them- 
selves  apart,  promising,  by  tums,  to  see  each  other  the 
next  autumn,  at  the  latest;  as  if  the  fulfilment  of  these 
promises  depended  upon  themselves,  and  as  people  always 
do,  nevertheless,  in  similar  cases. 

Meanwhile,  a  considerable  time  passed  away,  and  Ag- 
nese could  bear  no  tidings  of  Renzo.  Neither  letter  nor 
message  reached  her  from  him;  and  among  ali  those  whom 
she  could  ask  from  Bergamo,  or  the  neighbourhood,  no 
one  knew  anything  at  ali  about  him. 

Nor  was  she  the  only  one  who  made  inquiries  in  vain: 
Cardinal  Federigo,  who  had  not  told  the  poor  woman  merely 
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fnit  of  compliment  that  he  woulil  scck  for  some  ìofonDa- 
tion  concerning  the  un(ortunate  man,  had,  in  fact,  ìmme- 
dialely  written  to  obtain  it.  Having  returned  to  Mtlaii 
after  his  visìtation.  he  reccivcd  a  reply.  in  which  he  was  in- 
formed,  that  the  addrcss  of  the  pcrson  he  had  named  couid 
noi  be  ascertained  ;  that  he  had  certainly  inade  some  stay 
in  sueh  a  place,  where  he  had  given  no  occasion  for  any 
talk  aboui  himaclf;  but  that.  one  inorning,  he  had  sud- 
dcnly  disappeared:  that  a  relative  of  his.  with  whom  he  had 
lodged  there,  knew  not  what  liad  lieconie  of  him,  and  could 
only  rcpeat  certain  vagite  and  contradictory  nimoura  which 
were  afloat.  that  the  youth  had  eniisted  for  the  Levant, 
had  passed  inlo  Gemiany,  or  had  perished  in  fording  a  river  ; 
but  that  the  writer  would  not'fail  to  be  on  the  watch,  and  if 
any  better  authenticated  tidtngs  canie  to  tight,  would  imme- 
diately  convty  them  to  his  mosl  illusirìous  and  vety  revereiid 
Lordship, 

Tlicsc.  and  vario us  other  rcporls,  at  Icngth  spread 
tfarougtiout  the  t  erri  tory  of  Lecco,  and,  conscqucntly, 
reached  the'  cars  of  Agnese.  The  poor  wotnan  did  her 
utniosl  to  discover  which  was  the  true  account,  and  to 
arrive  at  the  origìn  of  this  and  that  rumour;  but  shc  never 
'  inccecded  in  tracing  it  further  than  thcy  Jay.  which,  cvcn 
I  at  tJie  present  day,  sufììccs,  by  itself,  to  attcst  the  truth  of 
facts.  Sometimes  she  had  scarccly  heard  one  tale,  whcn 
some  one  would  come  and  teli  her  not  a  word  of  il  was 
true;  only,  liowcver,  to  give  her  another  in  compensation, 
equally  strange  and  disasirous.  The  truth  is,  ali  ihese 
nunours  were  alike  unfounded. 

The  Govcrnor  of  Milan.  and  Capta  in -General  in  Italy. 
Don  Gonzalo  Femande*  de  Cordova,  had  complained  bitterly 
Lto  the  Venetian  ministcr,  resident  at  Milan.  because  a 
Irogue,  and  public  robber,  a  promoter  of  plundcring  and 
■nassacrc,  the  famous  Lorenzo  Tramaglino,  who,  wbile  in 
rthe  vcry  hands  of  justicc,  had  excitcd  an  insurrcction  lo 
[  force  his  escape,  had  bccn  received  and  harboured  in  ihe 
E  Bergamascan  lerrilory.  The  mintsier  in  residence  replied, 
I  ihat  he  knew  nathing  about  it  ;  he  would  wrilc  to  Venie*. 
I  Ihat  he  miglil  be  able  to  give  his  Excellency  any  exptana- 
3  that  could  be  procurcd  on  the  sobject. 
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It  was  a  maxim  of  Venetian  policy  to  second  and  cul- 
tivate  the  inclination  of  Milanese  silk-weavers  to  emigrate 
into  the  Bergamascan  territory,  and,  with  this  object,  to 
provide  many  advantages  for  them,  more  especially  that 
without  which  every  other  was  worthless;  we  mean,  se- 
curity.  As,  however,  when  two  great  diplomatists  dispute, 
in  however  trifiing  a  matter,  third  parties  must  always 
have  a  taste  in  the  shape  of  consequences,  Bortolo  was 
wamed,  in  confidence,  it  was  not  known  by  whom,  that 
Renzo  was  not  safe  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  that  he 
wouid  do  wisely  to  place  him  in  some  other  manufacture 
for  a  while,  even  under  a  false  name.  Bortolo  understood 
the  hint,  raised  no  objections,  explained  the  matter  to  his 
cousin,  took  him  with  him  in  a  carriage,  conveyed  him  to 
another  new  silk-mill,  about  fifteen  miles  off,  and  pre- 
sented  him,  under  the  name  of  Antonio  Rivolta,  to  the 
owner,  who  was  a  native  of  the  Milanese,  and  an  old  ac- 
quaintance.  This  person,  though  the  times  were  so  bad, 
needed  little  entreaty  to  receive  a  workman  who  was  recom- 
mended  to  him  as  honest  and  skilful  by  an  intelligent  man 
like  Bortolo.  On  the  trial  of  him  afterwards,  he  found 
he  had  only  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  acquisi- 
tion;  excepting  that,  at  first,  he  thought  the  youth  must 
be  naturally  rather  stupid,  because,  when  any  one  called 
Antonio,  he  generally  did  not  answer. 

Soon  after,  an  order  carne  from  Venice,  in  peaceable 
form,  to  the  sheriff  of  Bergamo,  requiring  him  to  obtain 
and  forward  infomiation,  whether,  in  his  jurisdiction,  and 
more  expressly  in  such  a  village,  such  an  individuai  was 
to  be  found.  The  sheriff,  having  made  the  necessary^  re- 
searches  in  the  manner  he  saw  was  desired,  transmitted  a 
reply  in  the  negative,  which  was.  transmitted  to  the  minister 
at  Milan,  who  transmitted  it  to  Don  Gonzalo  Femandez  de 
Cordova. 

There  were  not  wanting  inquisitive  people  who  tried  to 
learn  from  Bortolo  why  this  youth  was  no  longer  with  him, 
and  where  he  had  gone.  To  the  first  inquiry  he  replied, 
'  Nay,  he  has  disappeared  !  '  but  afterwards,  to  get  rid  of 
the  most  pertinacious  without  giving  them  a  suspicion  of 
what  was  really  the  case,  he  contrived  to  entertain  them. 
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some  wilh  one,  some  wìth  another,  of  the  storìes  we  hsve 
before  mentioned:  always,  however,  as  uncertaìn  repoits, 
which  he  also  had  heard  related,  withont  having  any  posi- 
tive accounts. 

But  when  inquiries  came  to  be  made  of  him  by  com- 
mission  front  the  Cardinal,  wìthout  mendoning  bis  name, 
and  with  a  certain  show  of  importance  and  mystery,  merely 
giving  him  lo  understand  that  it  was  in  the  name  of  a  great 
personage,  Bortolo  became  the  more  guarded,  and  deemed 
it  the  more  necessary  to  adhere  to  bis  general  method  of 
reply;  nay,  as  a  great  personage  was  concemed,  he  gave 
out  by  wholesate  ali  the  storìes  which  he  had  published,  one 
by  one,  of  his  vario us  disasters. 

Let  it  tiot  bc  imagined  that  such  a  person  as  Don  Gon- 
zalo bore  any  personal  enmity  to  the  poor  moontaìn  silk- 
weaver;  that  informed,  perhaps,  of  his  irrcverence  and  ili- 
language  towards  his  Moorish  king,  chained  by  the  throat, 
he  would  bave  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  him;  or  that 
he  thought  him  so  dangerous  a  subject  as  to  bc  worth 
pursuing  even  in  Right,  and  not  sufTered  to  live  even  at  a 
dìstance,  like  the  Roman  senate  with  Hannibal.  Don  Gon- 
zalo had  too  many  and  too  important  affairs  in  his  head  to 
trouble  himself  about  Benzo's  doings;  and  if  it  aeems  that 
he  did  trouble  himself  about  them,  it  arose  from  a  singular 
combination  of  cìrcumstances,  by  which  the  poor  unfortu- 
nate  fellow,  without  desiring  it,  and  without  being  aware 
of  it,  either  then,  or  ever  afterwards,  found  himself  linked, 
as  by  a  very  subtilc  and  invisible  chain,  to  these  same  too 
many  and  too  important  affairs. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

IT  has  already  occurred  to  us  more  than  once  to 
make  mention  of  the  war  which  was  at  this  time  raging, 
for  the  succession  to  the  states  of  the  Duke  Vincenzo 
Gonzaga,  the  second  of  that  name;  but  it  has  always  oc- 
curred in  a  moment  of  great  haste,  so  that  we  have  never 
been  able  tò  give  more  than  a  cursory  hint  of  it  Now, 
however,  for  the  due  understanding  of  our  narrative,  a  more 
particular  notice  of  it  is  required.  They  are  matters  which 
any  one  who  knows  anything  of  history  must  be  acquainted 
with;  but  as,  from  a  just  estimate  of  ourselves,  we  must 
suppose  that  this  work  can  be  read  by  none  but  the  ignorant, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  that  we  should  bere  relate  as  much  as 
will  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  them  to  those  who  need  it. 

We  have  said  that  on  the  death  of  this  duke,  the  first  in 
the  line  of  succession,  Carlo  Gonzaga,  head  of  a  younger 
branch  now  established  in  France,  where  he  possessed  the 
duchies  of  Nevers  and  Rhetel,  had  entered  upon  the  pos- 
session  of  Mantua,  and  we  may  now  add,  of  Monferrat:  for 
our  baste  made  us  leave  this  name  on  the  point  of  the  pen. 
The  Spanish  minister,  who  was  resolved  at  any  com- 
promise (we  have  said  this  too)  to  exclude  the  new  prìnce 
from  these  two  fìefs,  and  who,  to  exclude  him,  wanted  some 
pretext  (because  wars  made  without  any  pretext  wouid  be 
unjust),  had  dcclared  himself  the  upholder  of  the  claims 
which  another  Gonzaga  Ferrante,  prince  of  the  Guastalla, 
pretended  to  have  upon  Mantua;  and  Carlo  Emanuele  I., 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  Margherita  Gonzaga,  duchess  dowager 
of  Lorraine,  upon  Monferrat.  Don  Gonzalo,  who  was  of 
the  family  of  the  great  commander,  and  bore  bis  name,  who 
had  already  made  war  in  Flanders,  and  was  extremely 
anxious  to  bring  one  into  Italy,  was  perhaps  the  person  who 
made  most  stir  that  this  might  be  undertaken:  and  in  the 
mean  while.  interpreting  the  intentions,  and  anticipating  the 
orders  of  the  above-named  minister,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  for  the  invasion  and  partition  of 
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I  Uonterrat  :  and  aflcrwards  rcadily  obtaìncd  a  ratification 

■  of  it   from   the   Count    Duke,  by  persuading  him   that   the 

acquisilion  o(  Casale  would  be  very  easy,  which  was  the 

most  strongly  defended  poìnE  of  the  portion  assigned  lo  the 

King  of  Spain.     He  protested,  howcvcr.  io  the  king's  nome, 

agaiiist  any  intcntion  of  occupying  the  country  further  than 

under  the  nainc  of  a  deposit,  until  the  sentence  of  the  Em- 

pcror  ahouid  be  declared;  who,  partly  from  the  infliience  of 

otbers,  parlly  from  private  moltves  of  his  own.  had,  in  the 

mean   while.  denied  the   investiture  to  the  new  duke.  and 

I  Intimated  lo  him  that  he  shouid  gìve  up  lo  him  in  seques- 

w  tralion    the  conlroverted  slatcs  ;   af  terwards,  havìng  heard 

r  the  different  sides,  he  would  restore  them  to  him  who  had 

the  best  claim.     To  these  conditions  the  Duke  of  Nevers 

would  not  consent. 

He  had,  how«ver,  friends  of  some  cminence  in  the  Cardinal 

de  Richclieo.  the  Venetian  nobleraen,  and  the  Pope.     But 

L  the  first  of  these.  at  ihat  time  engaged  in  the  sicge  of  La 

E  Rochelle,  and  in  a  war  with  England,  and  thwarted  by  the 

iparty  of  the  (gueen-mother,  Maria  de'  Medici,  who.  for  cer- 

f  tair  rcasons  of  her  own.  was  opposed  to  the  house  of  Nevers. 

\  couid  give  nothing  but  hopes.     The   Venelians  would  not 

1  stir,  nor  evcn   Heclare  ihemselvcs  in  his   favour,   uniess  a 

French  army  werc  6rst  broughl  into  Italy  ;  and  while  secretly 

aiding  ihe  duke  as  tliey  bcst  could,  ihey  contented  ihemselves 

witii  putting  off  the  Court  of  Madrid  and  the  Goveraor  of 

Milan  M'ith  protcsis,  proposìtions.  and  peaceabte  or  threat- 

enìng  admnnitions,  according  to  ci rcmn stane es.    Urban  V]II, 

.  reeommcnded  Nevers  to  his  fricnds,  imerceded  in  his  favour 

[  «ridi  his  cnemics,  and  dcsigned  projccts  of  accommodalion  ; 

but  would  not  hear  a  word  of  sending  men  into  the  field. 

By  this  means  the  two  confedcratcs  for  offensive  meas- 
ures  were  enablcd  the  more  securely  to  begin  their  concerted 
Opcrations.  Carlo  Emanuele  invaded  Monferrat  from  his 
ride;  Don  Conialo  willingly  laid  siege  to  Casale,  but  did  not 
&nd  in  the  undcrtaking  ali  the  satisfaciion  he  had  ptomised 
bimielf:  for  it  must  not  bc  imagined  that  war  ii  a  rose 
without  a  Ihom.  The  Court  diU  not  provide  him  witl»  nearly 
■Il  the  means  he  demandc^l  ;  his  ally,  on  the  contrary,  auisted 
I  too  tnucb:  that  is  to  say.  after  havijig  lakcn  his  owa 
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portion,  he  went  on  to  take  that  which  was  assigned  to  the 
King  of  Spain.    Don  Gonzalo  was  enraged  beyond  expres- 
sion;  but  fearing  that,  if  he  made  any  noise  about  it,  this 
duke,  as  active  in  intrigues  and  fickle  in  treaty,  as  bold  and 
valiant  in  arms,  would  revolt  to  the  French,  he  was  obliged 
to  shut  bis  eyes  to  it,  gnaw  the  bit,  and  put  on  a  satisfied 
air.    The  siege,  besides,  went  on  badly,  being  protracted  to 
a  great  length,  and  sometimes  thrown  back,  owing  to  the 
steady,  cautious,  and  resolute  behaviour  of  the  besieged,  the 
lack  of  sufficient  numbers  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  and, 
according  to  the  report  of  some  historian,  the  many  false 
steps  taken  by  Don  Gonzalo;  on  which  point  we  leave  truth 
to  choose  her  own  side,  being  inclined  even,  were  it  really 
so,  to  consider  it  a  very  happy  circumstance,  if  it  were  the 
cause  that  in  this  enterprise  there  were  some  fewer  than 
usuai   slain,   beheaded,  or  wounded;   and,  cateris  paribus, 
rather  fewer  tiles  injured  in  Casale.    In  the  midst  of  these 
perplexities,  the  news  of  the  sedition  at  Milan  arrived,  to 
the  scene  of  which  he  repaired  in  person. 

Here,  in  the  report  which  was  given  him,  mention  was 
also  made  of  the  rebellious  and  clamorous  flight  of  Renzo, 
and  of  the  real  or  supposed  doings  which  had  been  the  oc- 
casion  of  his  arrest;  and  they  could  also  inform  him  that 
this  person  had  taken  refuge  in  the  territory  of  Bergamo. 
This  circumstance  arrested  Don  Gonzalo's  attention.  He 
had  been  informed  from  another  quarter,  that  great  interest 
had  been  felt  at  Venice  in  the  insurrection  at  Milan;  that 
they  had  supposed  he  would  be  obliged  on  this  account  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Casale  ;  and  that  they  imag^ned  he  was 
reduced  to  great  despondency  and  perplexity  about  it:  the 
more  so,  as  shortly  after  this  event,  the  tidings  had  arrìved, 
so  much  desired  by  these  noblemen,  and  dreaded  by  himself, 
of  the  surrender  of  La  Rochelle.  Feeling  considerably  an- 
noyed,  both  as  a  man  and  a  politician,  that  they  should 
entertain  such  an  opinion  of  his  proceedings,  he  sought 
every  opportunity  of  undeceiving  them,  and  persuading  them, 
by  induction,  that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  former  boldness; 
for  to  say,  explicitly,  I  bave  no  fcar,  is  just  to  say  nothing. 
One  good  pian  is  to  show  displeasure,  to  complain,  and  to 
expostulate:  accordingly,  the  Venetian  ambassador  having 


waited  «pon  hini  io  pay  his  respccts,  and  al  the  same  time 
IO  rcad  in  hU  countenance  and  behaviour  how  he  feli  within. 
Don  Gonialo,  after  having  spoken  lightly  of  the  lumult, 
liVe  a  man  who  had  already  provided  a  remedy  for  evcry- 
thing,  mailc  those  complaints  about  Renzo  which  the  reader 
already  knows;  as  he  is  also  acquainted  wtth  what  resulted 
from  them  in  consequence.  Freni  that  lime,  he  took  no 
further  interest  in  an  affair  of  so  little  importance,  which, 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  terminated;  and  when,  a 
long  lime  afterwards,  the  reply  carne  lo  him  at  the  camp 
at  Casale,  whilhcr  he  had  returned.  and  where  he  had  very 
differenl  things  lo  occupy  his  mind,  he  raised  and  ihrew 
back  his  head,  like  a  silkworm  searching  for  a  leaf  ;  reflccted 
for  a  moment,  lo  reca!!  more  clearly  to  his  memory  a  faci 
of  which  he  only  relained  a  shadowy  idea  ;  remembered 
the  circumstance,  had  a  vague  and  momcntary  rccollection 
of  the  person  ;  passed  on  to  something  else,  and  thought  no 
more  about  it. 

Bui  Renio,  who,  from  the  little  which  he  had  darkiy  com- 
prchended,  was   far    from   supposing   so  benevolent    an  ìn- 

'  dtffercncc,  had,  for  a  time.  no  oiher  Ihoughl,  or  rathcr,  lo 
speak  more  correctly.  no  other  care,  than  to  kcep  himself 
concealed.  Il  may  be  tmagined  wbether  he  did  noi  ardently 
long  to  send  news  of  himself  to  the  women,  and  receivc 
some  from  ihem  in  exchange;  bui  therc  were  two  great 
difficulties  in  the  way.  One  was,  that  he  also  wouIJ  have 
been  forced  to  trust  to  an  amanuensi!,  for  the  poor  fellow 
knew  not  how  to  writc,  nor  cven  rcad,  in  the  broad  sense 
of  the  word;  and  ìf,  when  asked  the  question,  as  the  reader 
may  pcrhaps  rcmembcr,  by  the  Doclor  Azzecca -Garbugli, 
he  replied  In  the  afGrmativc.  it  was  noE,  certainly,  a  beasi, 
Bi  mere  bravado.  as  ihey  say  ;  it  was  the  truth.  that  he  couid 
nunage  to  rcad  prim,  when  he  couId  take  his  time  over  it: 
writing,  however.  was  a  differenl  thing.  He  woold  be 
obliged,  ihrn,  io  make  a  tbird  party  the  deposilary  of  his 
«ffairs,  and  of  a  secret  so  jcalousy  guarded:  and  it  was  not 
easy  in  iliose  times  to  find  a  man  who  couId  use  hìs  pen, 
and  in  whom  confidcnce  conld  be  placed,  particularly  in  a 
coontry   where   he   had   no  old   acquainiances.     The  other 

I  difficully  was  to  find  a  bcarer;  a  man  wito  was  going  just 
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to  the  place  he  wanted,  who  wouid  take  charge  of  the  lettcr. 
and  really  recollect  to  deliver  it;  ali  these,  too,  quali6catk)iis 
rather  difficult  to  he  met  with  in  one  individuai. 

At  length,  by  dint  of  searching  and  sounding,  he  fomid 
somebody  to  wrìte  for  him:  but  ignorant  where  the  womcn 
were,  or  whether  they  were  stili  at  Monza,  he  judged  it  bet- 
ter  to  enclose  the  letter  directed  to  Agnese  under  cover  to 
Father  Cristoforo,  with  a  line  or  two  also  for  him.  The 
writer  undertook  the  charge,  moreover,  of  forwarding  the 
packet,  and  delivered  it  to  one  who  would  pass  not  far  from 
Pescarenico;  this  person  left  it  with  many  strìct  charges,  at 
an  inn  on  the  road,  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  monastery; 
and,  as  it  was  directed  to  a  convent,  it  reached  this  destina- 
tion;  but  what  became  of  it  afterwards  was  never  known. 
Renzo,  rcceiving  no  rcply,  sent  off  a  second  letter,  nearly 
like  the  first,  which  he  endosed  in  another  to  an  acquaint- 
ance  or  distant  relation  of  bis  at  Lecco.  He  sought  for 
another  bearer.  and  found  one;  and  this  time  the  letter 
reached  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Agnese 
posted  off  to  Maggianico,  had  it  read  and  interpreted  to  her 
by  ber  cousin  Alessio;  conccrted  with  him  a  reply,  which  he 
put  down  in  writing  for  her.  and  found  means  of  sending  it  to 
Antonio  Rivolta  in  bis  present  place  of  abode:  ali  this.  how- 
ever,  not  quite  so  expeditiously  as  we  bave  recounted  it 
Renzo  received  the  reply,  and  in  time  sent  an  answer  to  it. 
In  short,  a  correspondence  was  set  on  foot  betw*een  the  two 
parties,  neither  frequent  nor  regular,  but  stili  kept  up  by 
starts.  and  at  inter\*als. 

To  form  some  idea,  however,  of  this  correspondence.  it  is 
necessary  to  know  a  little  how  such  things  went  on  in  those 
days — indeed.  how  they  go  on  now;  for  in  this  particular,  I 
beli  ève.  there  is  little  or  no  variation. 

The  pea<ant  who  knows  not  how  to  write.  and  finds  him- 
self  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  comrounicating  bis  ideas  to 
the  absent.  has  recourse  to  one  who  understands  the  art« 
taking  him.  as  far  as  he  can.  from  among  those  of  his  own 
rank. — for,  with  oiher<.  he  is  cìther  shamefaced.  or  afraid 
to  trust  them:  he  informs  thcm.  with  more  or  less  ordcr 
and  perspicuity.  of  past  evcnts;  and  in  the  samc  manner. 
descrìbes  to  him  the  thoughts  he  is  to  express.    The  man  of 
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Icttn-s  understands  part,  misunderstands  part.  gives  a  little 
advice,  proposes  some  variation.  5ays,  '  Leave  it  to  me  ;'  then 
he  lakes  the  pen,  transfers  the  idea  he  has  reccivcd,  as  he 
bcsl  can,  from  speaktng  to  writing,  corrects  it  his  own  way, 
ìmproves  it,  puls  in  flourishes,  abbreviaies,  or  evcii  omits, 
according  as  he  dcems  mosl  suitablc  for  his  siibject  ;  for  »o  it 
is,  and  there  is  no  help  for  il,  he  who  knows  more  than  his 
neighbours  will  not  be  a  passive  instnimcnt  in  their  hands; 
and  when  he  interferes  in  other  people's  affairs,  he  wìll 
force  tban  to  do  things  his  own  way.  In  addition  to  ali  this, 
it  is  not  always  quite  a  mattcr  of  course  that  the  above- 
named  Itteratc  himself  expresses  ali  that  he  inlended;  nay, 
sotnelìmes  it  happens  just  the  reverse,  as,  indeed,  it  does  even 
to  US  who  wrile  for  the  press.  When  the  letter  thus  cotn- 
pleled  reaches  the  hands  of  the  correspondent,  who  is  equally 
nnpractiscd  in  his  a,  b.  e.  he  lakes  it  to  another  leanied 
genius  of  that  tribe,  who  reads  and  expotinds  it  to  htm. 
Questions  arise  on  the  matter  of  understanding  it.  because 
lh«  person  interested,  presuming  upon  his  acquaintance  with 
(he  antecedent  circumslances,  asserts  that  certatn  words 
mean  such  and  such  a  thing;  the  reader,  resting  upon  his 
greater  cxpericnee  in  the  art  of  composition,  afiirms  that 
they  niean  another.  At  last,  the  one  who  does  not  know,  is 
obliged  to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  one  who  does, 
and  inists  to  htm  the  task  of  writing  a  reply  ;  which,  exe- 
cuted  like  the  former  example.  is  liabte  to  a  simìlar  siyle  of 
interpreta  ti  on.  If,  in  addition,  the  subject  of  the  corrc- 
spondence  he  a  rathcr  delicate  topic,  if  secret  maiters  be 
trealed  of  in  it,  which  it  is  desirable  should  not  be  understood 
by  8  Ihird  party,  iti  case  the  letter  should  go  astray;  if  with 
ihis  view  there  be  a  positive  intention  of  not  expressing 
things  quite  clearly.  ihen,  however  short  a  time  the  corre- 
Spondence  is  kept  up,  the  parties  invariably  finish  by  under- 
standing cach  other  as  well  as  the  two  schoolmcn  who  had 
disputed  for  four  hours  upon  abstract  mutations;  noi  to 
Uke  our  simile  from  living  bcings.  test  we  expose  ourselves 
to  bave  our  ears  hoxed. 

Now,  the  case  of  our  two  correspondents  was  cxactly 
what  we  bave  descrtbcd.  The  first  letier  written  in  Renzo's 
luunc,  conlained  many  subjecls.     Priniartly,  besides  an  ac- 
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count  of  the  flight,  by  far  more  concise,  but,  at  the  sanie 
time,  more  confuseci,  than  that  which  we  ha  ve  given»  was  a 
relation  of  bis  actual  circumstances,  from  which  both  Agnese 
and  ber  interpreter  were  very  far  from  deriving  any  ludd 
or  tolerably  correct  idea.  Then  he  spoke  of .  secret  intelli- 
gence, change  of  name,  bis  being  in  safety,  but  stili  requir- 
ing  concealment;  things  in  themselves  not  very  familiar  to 
their  understandings,  and  related  in  the  letter  rather  enig- 
matically.  Then  followed  warm  and  impassioned  inquiries 
about  Lucia's  situation,  with  dark  and  moumful  hints  of  the 
rumours  which  had  reached  even  bis  ears.  There  were, 
fìnally,  uncertain  and  distant  hopes  and  plans  in  reference  to 
the  future;  and  for  the  present  promises  and  entreaties  to 
keep  their  plighted  faith,  not  to  lose  patience  or  courage, 
and  to  wait  for  bettcr  days. 

Some  time  passed  away,  and  Agnese  found  a  trusty  mes- 
senger to  convey  an  answer  to  Renzo,  with  the  fifty  scudi 
assigned  to  him  by  Lucia.  At  the  sight  of  so  much  gold, 
he  knew  not  what  to  think;  and,  with  a  mind  agitated  by 
wonder  and  suspense,  which  left  no  room  for  gratification, 
he  set  off  in  search  of  bis  amanuensi s,  to  make  him  interpret 
the  letter,  and  find  the  key  to  so  strange  a  mystery. 

Agnese's  scribe,  after  lamcnting,  in  the  letter,  the  want 
of  perspicuity  in  Renzo's  epistle,  went  on  to  describe,  in  a 
way  at  least  quite  as  much  to  be  lamented,  the  tremendous 
history  of  that  person  (so  he  expressed  himself)  ;  and  bere 
he  accounted  for  the  fifty  scudi;  then  he  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  vow,  employing  much  circumlocution  in  the  expres- 
Sion  of  it,  but  adding,  in  more  direct  and  explicit  terms,  the 
ad  vice  to  set  bis  heart  at  rest,  and  think  no  more  about  it. 

Renzo  very  nearly  quarrelled  with  the  reader;  he  trcm- 
bled,  shuddcred,  became  cnraged  with  what  he  had  under- 
stood,  and  with  what  he  could  not  understand.  Three  or 
four  times  did  he  make  him  read  over  the  melancholy 
writing,  now  comprchending  better,  now  finding  what  had 
at  first  appeared  clcar,  more  and  more  incomprehensible. 
And,  in  this  fervour  of  passion,  he  insisted  upon  bis  aman- 
uensis  immediately  taking  pen  in  band,  and  writing  a  reply. 
After  the  strongest  expressions  imag^nable  of  pity  and  horror 
at  Lucia's  circumstances — *  Write,'  pu'rsued  he,  as  he  dictated 
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lo  his  secrctary,  '  that  I  won't  set  my  heart  al  resi,  aiid  that 
I  nevcr  will  :  and  that  ihis  is  not  advice  to  bc  giving  to  3  lad 
like  me;  and  that  J  won't  touch  the  money:  that  l'il  put  it 
by,  and  keq>  it  for  the  young  girl's  dowry  ;  that  she  already 
bclongs  to  me;  and  that  I  know  nothìng  about  a  vow;  and 
that  I  havc  ofien  hcard  say  that  the  Madonna  iniercsts  her- 
self  to  hcip  the  atBìcted,  and  obtains  favours  for  thcm  ;  but 
tfiat  she  encourages  them  to  despìse  and  break  their  word, 
I  nevcr  heard;  and  that  this  vow  can't  hold  good;  and  that 
with  this  money  we  bave  enough  to  kcpp  house  bere;  and 
that  I  am  somewhat  in  dìfficuttìes  now,  it's  only  a  slorm 
whtch  will  quickly  pass  over;'  and  other  siinilar  things. 
Agnese  receivcd  this  letter  also,  and  replìed  to  it  ;  and  the 
correspondence  continued  in  the  manner  we  havc  described. 

Lucia  felt  greatly  relieved  when  hcr  mothcr  had  con- 
trived,  by  some  means  or  other.  to  let  hcr  know  that  Renio  was 
altve,  safe,  and  acquainlcd  with  ber  vow,  and  desired  noth- 
ing  more  than  that  he  should  forget  her;  or,  to  espress  it 
more  exactly,  that  he  should  try  to  forget  her.  She.  on  her 
part,  made  a  simìlar  resolution  a  hundred  times  a  day  witli 
Tcsficct  to  him  ;  and  employed,  too,  every  means  she  couid 
ihink  of  to  put  it  into  cffect-  She  continucd  to  work  inde- 
fatìgably  wìth  her  needle,  trying  to  apply  her  whole  mind 
lo  it;  and  when  Reniio's  image  prcsented  itself  to  her  view. 
wouid  bcgin  lo  repeat  or  chant  some  prayers  to  herself.  But 
that  image,  just  as  if  it  were  actuatcd  by  pure  malice,  did 
not  generally  come  so  openly;  it  introduccd  itself  stcallhìiy 
behind  otbers,  so  that  the  mind  might  not  be  aware  of  having 
har1>oured  it,  till  after  it  had  becn  there  for  some  time. 
Lticia's  thoughts  were  often  with  her  mother;  how  should 
tt  have  been  otherwise?  and  the  ideal  Renzo  would  gently 
crecp  in  as  a  third  party,  as  the  real  person  had  so  often 
done.  So,  wilh  everybody,  in  every  place,  in  every  remem- 
brancc  of  the  pasl,  he  never  failed  to  introduce  himself. 
And  if  the  poor  girl  allowed  herself  sometimes  to  penetrale 
in  fancy  into  the  obscurity  of  the  future,  there,  too,  he  would 
tppear,  if  it  were  only  to  say:  I,  ten  to  one.  shall  not  be 
tberc  However,  if  not  to  think  of  him  at  ali  were  a  hopeless 
undertaking,  yct  Lucia  succecded  up  to  a  certain  point,  in 
I  Ihtnking  less  about  him,  and  less  Intensely  than  ber  heart 
30— VOL.  xxt 
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wmilcl  have  wished.  She  would  even  have  succeeded  bet- 
itr^  had  the  been  alone  in  desiring  to  do  so.  But  there  was 
U(;nna  Prassede,  who,  bent  on  her  part,  upon  banishing  the 
youth  f rom  her  thoughts,  had  fotind  no  better  expedient  than 
coniitantly  talking  about  him.  '  Well/  she  would  say,  '  have 
you  givcn  up  thinking  of  him?' 

'  I  am  thinking  of  nobody/  replied  Lucia. 

Donna  Prassede»  however,  not  to  be  appeased  by  so 
e  vani  ve  an  answer,  replied  that  there  must  be  deeds,  not 
words;  and  cnlarged  upon  the  usuai  practices  of  young 
girla,  '  who/  said  she,  '  when  they  have  set  their  hearts  upon 
a  dissolute  fcllow,  (and  it  is  just  to  sudi  they  have  a  lean- 
ing.)  won't  consent  to  be  separated  from  them.  An  honest 
and  rational  contract  to  a  worthy  man,  a  well-tried  charac- 
ter.  which,  by  some  accident,  happens  to  be  frustrated, — 
they  are  quickly  resigned;  but  let  it  be  a  villain,  and  it  is 
an  incurablc  wound.'  And  then  she  commenced  a  panegyric 
uiK)n  the  poor  absentee,  the  rascal  who  had  come  to  Milan 
tn  plundcr  the  town,  and  massacre  the  inhabitants;  and 
tricd  tn  niake  Lucia  confess  ali  the  knavish  tricks  he  had 
playcd  in  his  own  country. 

Lucia,  with  a  voice  tremulous  with  shame,  sorrow,  and 
such  indignation  as  could  find  place  in  her  gentle  breast  and 
huniblc  condition,  affirmed  and  testified  that  the  poor  fellow 
had  dono  nothing  in  his  country  to  give  occasìon  for  any- 
thing  but  good  to  bc  said  of  him;  'she  wished/  she  said, 
*  that  5ontc  onc  were  present  from  his  neighbourhood,  that 
the  lady  mìght  bear  bis  tcstimony.'  Even  on  his  adventures 
at  Milan,  the  particulars  of  which  she  could  not  leam»  she 
dofcndcd  him  mcrcly  from  the  knowledge  she  had  had  of 
bini  and  bis  bchavìour,  from  his  >xr\'  childhood.  She  de- 
fcndcd  him.  or  ìntcndcd  to  defend  him,  from  the  simple  dnty 
of  charity,  from  ber  love  of  truth,  and.  to  use  just  tbe  ex- 
prcsi^ìon  by  which  she  dcscribed  her  feelings  to  herself,  as 
ber  ncighbour.  But  Donna  Prassede  drew  fresh  argtmxnts 
fT\^m  these  apologies,  to  convince  Loda  that  she  had  «juìte 
Wt  ber  heart  to  thìs  man.  And.  to  say  the  truth.  in  thesc 
nHNnìent^  it  Ì5  diflkuU  K^  say  how  the  roattcr  5^<x>d  The 
dis^^octul  pìcrure  the  oW  lady  drew  e:  the  jkvc  tvxoth, 
r^\-i\Td,  from  opposìtion.  more  vìridhr  aitd  «ibòacthr  xhaa 
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tv«r  in  the  mind  of  the  young  girl,  the  idea  which  long  habit 
Ibad  established  there;  (he  recoUcctions  she  had  stifled  by 
Iforce.  retumed  in  crowds  upon  hcr;  aversion  and  contcmpt 
Irecalled  ali  ber  old  motivcs  of  esteem  and  sympathy,  and 
(Wind  and  violent  hatred  only  exeited  stronger  feeitngs  of 
■pity.  Wiib  these  feelings,  who  can  say  how  much  there 
night  or  mighl  not  be  of  anothcr  affection  which  foltows 
l'iipon  tbem,  and  introduces  itself  so  easily  iato  the  mtnd? 
■Xet  it  be  imagiiied  what  it  wouid  do  in  one  whence  it  was 
'  attempted  lo  eject  it  by  force.  However  il  may  be,  the  con- 
versation,  on  Lucia's  side,  was  never  carried  to  any  grcat 
length,  for  words  were  very  soon  resolved  tnlo  leara. 

Had  Donna  Prassede  becn  induced  to  treat  ber  in  this 

way  front  some  inveterate  hatred  towards  her,  these  tears 

mighl,  perhaps,  bave  vanquished  and  sìlenced  her;  but  as 

she  spoke  with  the  intention  of  doing  good,  she  went  on 

^^without  allowing  hcrseU  to  be  moved  by  them,  as  groans 

^und  imploring  cries  may  arrest  the  weapons  of  an  enemy, 

^■bnt  not  the  instrumcnt  of  the  surgeon.     Having,  however, 

^fplscharged  her  duty  for  thai  lime,   she  would  tum   from 

^^reproachcs    and    denunciations   to    exhortation    and    advtce, 

swcetened  also  by  a  little  praise;  thus  designing  to  lemper 

the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  the  better  to  obtain  her  purpose, 

by  working  upon  the  heart  under  every  state  of  feeling. 

These  quarrelfi,  however,  (which  had  always  nearly  the  same 

beginning,  middle,  and  end.)    Icft  no  resentment,  properly 

1      speaking,  in  the  good  Lucia's  heart  against  the  harsh  ser- 

^^iBonizer,  who,  after  ali,  treated  her.  in  general,  very  kindly  ; 

^■■nd  even  in  this  inslance,  evinced  a  good  intention.  Vet  they 

^Bèft  hcr  in  such  agiiation,  with  sucb  a  tumult  of  thougbts  and 

^pffcctions.  thai  ti  recguìred  no  little  time,  and  much  eflon,  to 

I      rcgain  her  former  degree  of  caimness. 

h  was  well  for  her  that  she  was  not  ihe  only  onc  to 
wbom  Donna  Prassede  had  to  do  good;  for,  by  thìs  meass, 
;  disputcs  cotild  not  occur  so  frequenti^.  Besides  the 
t  of  the  family,  ali  of  whom  were  persons  more  or  less 
ing  amcndment  and  guidance — bcsidcs  ali  the  other 
uions  which  offered  themsclves  to  hcr,  or  she  contrivcd 
>  find,  of  cxtcndìng  the  same  kind  office,  of  ber  own  free 
,  to  maiiy  to  whom  she  was  under  no  obligaiìons;  she 
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had  also  five  daughters,  none  of  whom  were  at  home,  but 
who  gave  her  much  more  to  think  about  than  if  they  had 
been.  Three  of  these  were  nuns,  two  were  married:  hence 
Donna  Prassede  naturally  found  herself  with  three  mona»- 
teries  and  two  houses  to  superintend  ;  a  vast  and  complicated 
undertaking,  and  the  more  arduous,  because  two  husbands, 
backed  by  fathers,  mothers,  and  brothers;  three  abbesses, 
supported  by  other  dignitaries,  and  by  many  ntms,  would  net 
accept  her  superintendence.  It  was  a  complete  warfare» 
alias  five  warfares,  concealed,  and  even  courteous,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  but  ever  active,  ever  vigilant  There  was  in 
every  one  of  these  places  a  continued  watchfulness  to  avoid 
her  solicitude,  to  dose  the  door  against  her  counsels,  to 
elude  her  inquiries,  and  to  keep  her  in  the  dark,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  every  undertaking.  We  do  not  mention  die 
resistance,  the  difficulties  she  encountered  in  the  management 
of  other  stili  more  extraneous  affairs:  it  is  well  known  that 
one  must  generally  do  good  to  men  by  force.  The  place 
where  her  zeal  could  best  exercise  itself,  and  bave  full  play, 
was  in  her  own  house  :  bere  everybody  was  subject  in  every- 
thing,  and  for  everything,  to  her  authority,  saving  Don 
Ferrante,  with  whom  things  went  on  in  a  manner  entirdy 
peculiar. 

A  man  of  studious  tum,  he  neither  loved  to  conunand 
nor  obey.  In  ali  household  matters,  bis  wife  was  the  mis- 
tress,  with  bis  free  consent;  but  he  would  not  submit  to  be 
her  slave.  And  if,  when  requested,  he  occasionally  lent  her 
the  assistance  of  bis  pen,  it  was  because  it  suited  bis  taste; 
and  after  ali,  he  knew  how  to  say  no,  when  he  was  not  con- 
vinced  of  what  she  wished  him  to  write.  'Use  your  own 
sense,'  he  would  say,  in  such  cases;  'do  it  yourself,  since  it 
seems  so  clear  to  you.'  Donna  Prassede,  after  vainly  en- 
deavouring  for  some  time  to  induce  him  to  recant,  and  do 
what  she  wanted,  would  be  obliged  to  content  herself  with 
murmuring  f requently  against  him,  with  calHng  him  one  who 
hated  trouble,  a  man  who  would  bave  bis  own  way,  and  a 
scholar:  a  title  which,  though  pronounced  with  contcmpt, 
was  generally  mixed  with  a  little  complacency. 

E>on  Ferrante  passed  many  hours  in  bis  study.  where  he 
had  a  considerable  collection  of  books,  scarccly  less  than 
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I  three  hundred  volumcs:  ali  of  ihem  choJcc  works,  and  the 
I  jnost  highly  esteenicd  on  thcir  nuincrous  several  subj«cts, 
[  in  cach  of  which  he  was  more  or  less  versed.  In  astrology, 
was  deservedly  considered  as  more  ihan  a  dUellonle; 
ì  for  he  not  only  possessed  the  generìcal  notions  and  common 
L  vocabulary  of  influences,  as|iects,  and  conjunctions;  bui  he 
I  kncw  how  lo  talk  very  aplly.  and  as  it  werc  ex  cathedra,  of 
I  the  twelve  houses  of  the  heavens,  of  the  grcat  circles,  of 
[  lucid  and  obscure  degrees,  of  exultation  and  dejectìon,  of 
1  iransitions  and  revolutions — in  short,  of  the  most  assured 
I  snd  most  recondite  principlcs  of  the  science.  And  it  was 
1  for  perhaps  twenty  years  that  he  maìntained,  in  long  and 
]  frequcnt  disputes,  the  system  of  Cardano  agaìnst  another 
I  leamed  man  who  was  staunchly  attached  to  that  of  Alca- 
1  hìiio,  from  mere  obstinacy,  as  Don  Ferrante  said  ;  who, 
I  rcadily  acknowlcdging  the  superiority  of  the  ancienls.  couid 
I  not,  howcver,  endure  that  unwillingness  to  yield  to  the 
1  moderns.  even  when  they  evidcntly  have  reason  on  rheir 
I  side.  He  was  also  more  than  indifferently  acquainted  with 
J  the  history  of  the  science  :  he  couid,  on  an  occasion,  quote 
Lthe  most  celebrated  predicttons  which  had  been  verified,  and 
I  reason  clearly  and  leamedly  on  other  celebrated  predictions 
I  which  had  faiied,  showtng  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the 
I  «cience,  but  in  those  who  kncw  not  how  to  apply  it. 

He  had  learnt  as  much  of  ancient  philosophy  as  might 

f  havc  sufficed  bim,  but  stili  went  on  acquiring  more  from 

the  study  of  Diogcnes  Laertius.    As,  however,  these  systems, 

how  beautiful  soever  ihey  may  be,  cannot  ali  be  hcld  at 

I  once;  and  as,  to  be  a  philosophcr,  it  is  necessary  to  choose 

.  an  aulhor,  so  Don  Ferrante  had  chosen  Aristotle.  who,  he 

■  nscd  to  say,  was  ncìther  ancient  nor  modem;  he  was  the 

phtiosopher,  and  nothìng  more.     He  possessed  also  various 

Works  of  the  wiscst  and  most  ingenious  disciples  of  (hat 

idiool  among  the  niodcrns  :  those  of  its  impugnerà  he  would 

ncver  read.  not  to  ihrow  away  lime,  as  he  said;  nor  buy, 

not  to  throw  away  money.    Surcly,  by  way  of  cxccption,  did 

he  find  room  in  hìs  library  for  those  celebrated  two-and- 

twenly  volumcs  Dr  Subtilitale,  and  for  some  othcr  antì- 

pcripatetic  wurk  of  Cardano'»,  in  consìderation  of  hìs  vahic 

io  attrology.    He  said,  Ihat  he  who  couid  wrìte  the  treatice 
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De  Restitutione  temporum  et  motuum  ccelestium,  and  the 
book  Duodecitn  geniturarum,  deserved  to  be  listened  lo  even 
when  he  erred;  that  the  great  defect  of  this  man  was,  tiiat 
he  had  too  much  talent  ;  and  that  no  one  could  conceive  what 
he  might  have  arrived  at,  even  in  philosophy,  had  he  kepi 
himself  in  the  right  way.  In  short,  although,  in  the  jadg- 
ment  of  the  leamed,  Don  Ferrante  passed  for  a  constim- 
mate  peripatetic,  yet  he  did  not  deem  that  he  knew  enough 
about  it  himself;  and  more  than  once  he  was  obliged  lo  con- 
fess,  with  great  modesty,  that  essence,  universals,  the  soul 
of  the  world,  and  the  nature  of  things,  were  not  so  veiy 
clear  as  might  be  imagined. 

He  had  made  a  recreation  rather  than  a  study  of  naturai 
philosophy;  the  very  works  of  Arìstotle  on  this  subject  he 
had  rather  read  than  studied:  yet,  with  this  slighi  perusal, 
with  the  notices  incidentally  gathered  from  treatìses  on 
general  philosophy,  with  a  few  cursory  glances  at  the  Magia 
naturale  of  Porta,  at  the  three  historìes,  lapidum,  animalÌMm, 
pìantarum,  of  Cardano,  at  the  treatise  on  herbs,  plants,  and 
animals,  by  Albert  Magnus,  and  a  few  other  works  of  less 
note,  he  could  entertain  a  party  of  leamed  men,  for  a  while, 
with  dissertations  on  the  most  wondcrful  virtues  and  most 
remarkable  curìosities  of  many  medicinal  herbs;  he  coukl 
minutely  describe  the  forms  and  habits  of  sirens  and  the 
solitary  phocnix;  and  explain  how  the  salamander  exists  in 
the  fire  without  buming;  how  the  remora,  that  dìmhratìve 
fish,  has  strength  and  ability  completely  to  arresi  a  ship  of 
any  size  in  the  high  seas;  how  drops  of  dew  become  pearls 
in  the  shell;  how  the  chameleon  feeds  on  air;  how  ice,  by 
being  gradually  hardened.  is  formed  into  crystal,  in  the 
course  of  lime;  with  many  other  of  the  most  wonderful 
secrets  of  nature. 

Into  those  of  mag^c  and  witchcraft  he  had  penetrated 
stili  more  deeply,  as  it  was  a  science,  says  our  anonymoos 
author,  much  more  necessary  and  more  in  vogue  in  those 
days.  in  which  the  facts  were  of  far  higher  importance,  and 
it  was  more  within  reach  to  verìfy  them.  It  ts  unnecessary 
to  say  that  he  had  no  other  object  in  view  in  such  a  slndy. 
than  to  inform  himself,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
▼ery  worsl  arts  of  the  sorcerers,  in  order  that  he  mi^t  guard 
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;ainst  them  and  defend  liimself.  And,  by  the  guidance 
princtpally  of  the  great  Martino  Delrio  (a  leader  of  ihe 
scicnce),  he  was  capable  of  .discoursing  ex  professo  upon 
the  fascination  of  love,  the  fascination  of  sleep,  the  fascina- 
tion  of  hatred,  and  the  infinite  varieties  of  these  three  prin- 
cipal  genuses  of  enchantment,  which  are  only  toc  ofien, 
again  our  anonymous  aulhor,  behetd  in  practice  at  the  prescnt 
day,  aitended  by  such  lamentable  efFects. 

Not  less  vast  and  profound  was  his  knowlcdge  of  his- 
tory,  particularly  univcrsal  hìstory.  in  wliich  his  aulhors 
were  Tarcagnota.  Dolce.  Bugatti,  Campana,  and  Guazzo; 
in  short,  ali  the  most  highly  cstecmed. 

'  But  what  is  hislory,"  said  Don  Ferrante,  fret|uemly, 
'without  politica? — A  guide  who  walks  on  and  on,  with  no 
one  following  to  leam  ihe  road,  and  who  consequently  throws 
away  his  steps;  as  politics  without  history  is  one  who 
watks  without  a  guide.'  There  was  therefore  a  place  as- 
EÌgned  to  statistics  on  his  shelves;  where,  among  many  of 
humbler  rank  and  less  renown.  appeared,  in  ali  their  glory. 
Bedino.  Cavalcanti,  San  so  vino,  Paruta,  and  Boccalini. 
There  were  two  books,  however.  which  Don  Ferrante  in- 
fitiìlely  preferrcd  above  ali  othcrs  on  this  subject  ;  two  which, 
ap  to  a  certain  time,  he  osed  to  cali  the  first,  without  cver 
being  able  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  this  rank  should 
exclusively  belong:  one  was  the  Principe  and  Discorsi  of  the 
celebrated  Fiorentine  secretary  ;  '  a  great  rascal,  certainly." 
said  Don  Ferrante,  'but  profound:'  the  otlier,  the  Ragion 
di  Stato  of  the  no  less  celebrated  Giovanni  Boterò  ;  '  an 
honest  man,  certainly.'  said  he  again,  '  but  shrewd.'  Shortly 
after,  however,  just  at  the  period  which  our  story  embraces, 
a  work  carne  to  light  which  terminated  the  question  of  prc- 
cminence,  by  surpassing  the  works  of  even  these  two  Mala' 
dores,  said  I>on  Ferrante:  a  hook  in  which  was  enclosed 
tnd  condensed  every  trick  of  the  system,  that  it  mìght  be 
known,  and  every  virtue,  that  it  mìght  be  practised  ;  a  hook 
of  sreall  dimetisions,  but  ali  of  gold  ;  in  one  word,  the  Statista 
Regnante  of  Don  Valeriano  Castiglione,  that  mosl  celebrated 
man,  of  whom  it  might  be  said  that  the  greaiesl  scholars 
nvalled  each  other  in  sounding  his  praises,  and  the  greaiest 
I  pcrsonagcs  in  trying  to  rob  him  of  thetn;  ihat  man,  whooi 
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Pope  Urban  Vili,  honoured,  as  is  well  known,  with  mag- 
nificent  encomiums;  whom  the  Cardinal  Borghese  and  the 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  Don  Pietro  di  Toledo,  entreated  to  re- 
late,—one,  the  doings  of  Pope  Paul  V.,  the  other,  the  wars 
of  his  Càtholic  Majesty  in  Italy,  and  both  in  vain;  that  man, 
whom  Louis  XIII.,  King  of  France,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  nominated  his  historiographer;  on 
whom  Duke  Carlo  Emanuele,  of  Savoy,  conferred  the  same 
office;  in  praise  of  whom,  not  to  mention  other  lofty  testi- 
monials,  the  Duchess  Cristina,  daughter  of  the  most  Christian 
King  Henry  IV.,  could,  in  a  diploma,  among  many  other 
titles,  enumerate  '  the  certainty  of  the  reputation  he  is  ob- 
taining  in  Italy  of  being  the  first  writer  of  our  times.' 

But  if,  in  ali  the  above-mentioned  sciences.  Don  Fer- 
rante might  be  considered  a  leamed  man,  one  there  was 
in  which  he  merited  and  enjoyed  the  title  of  Professor — 
the  sciente  of  chivalry.  Not  only  did  he  argue  on  it  in 
a  really  masterly  manner,  but,  frequently  requested  to  in- 
terfere in  affairs  of  honour,  always  gave  some  decision. 
He  had  in  his  library,  and  one  may  say,  indeed,  in  his  head, 
the  Works  of  the  most  renowned  writers  on  this  subject: 
Paris  del  Pozzo,  Fausto  da  Longiano,  Urrea,  Muzio,  Romei, 
Albergato,  the  first  and  second  Forno  of  Torquato  Tasso, 
of  whose  other  works,  'Jerusalem  Delivered,'  as  well  as 
'Jerusalem  Taken,'  he  had  ever  in  readiness,  and  could 
quote  from  memory,  on  occasion,  ali  the  passages  which 
might  serve  as  a  text  on  the  subject  of  chivalry.  The  au- 
thor,  however,  of  ali  authors,  in  his  estimation,  was  our 
celebrated  Francesco  Birago,  with  whom  he  was  more  than 
once  associated  in  giving  judgment  on  cases  of  honour  ;  and 
who,  on  his  side,  spoke  of  Don  Ferrante  in  terms  of  par- 
ticular  esteem.  And  from  the  timc  that  the  Discorsi  Caval- 
lereschi of  this  renowned  writer  made  their  appearance,  he 
predicted,  without  hesitation,  that  this  work  would  destroy 
the  authority  of  Olevano,  and  would  remain,  together  with 
its  other  noble  sisters,  as  a  code  of  primary  authority  among 
posterity:  and  every  one  may  see,  says  our  anonymous  au- 
thor,  how  this  prediction  has  been  verified. 

From  this  he  passes  on  to  the  study  of  belles  lettres; 
but  we  begin  to  doubt  whether  the  reader  has  really  any 
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grcai  wish  to  go  forward  with  us  in  this  review,  and  even 
to  fcar  ihat  we  may  aiready  have  won  the  title  of  servile 
copyisl  for  ourseivcs.  and  ihat  of  a  bore,  to  be  shared  with 
the  anonymous  author,  for  havtng  followed  him  out  so 
simpty,  even  thus  far,  ìnto  a  subject  forcigii  to  the  prin- 
cipal  narrative,  and  in  wbich,  probably,  he  was  only  so 
diffuse,  for  the  purpose  of  parading  enidition,  and  show- 
ing  that  he  was  not  behìnd  his  agc,  -However,  leaving 
written  what  is  written,  that  we  may  not  lose  our  labour, 
we  will  omit  the  rest  to  resumé  the  thread  of  our  story: 
the  more  wiltingly,  as  we  have  a  long  period  to  traverse 
without  meeting  with  any  of  our  characters,  and  a  longer 
stili,  beforc  finding  those  in  whose  success  the  reader  will 
Ik  most  interested,  if  anything  in  the  whole  story  has  in- 
terested  him  at  ali. 

Until  the  autumn  of  the  followìng  year,  1629,  they  ali  re- 

mained,  some  willingly,  some  by  force,  almost  in  the  state 

in  whìch  we  left  them,  nothing  happening  to  any  one,  and 

no   one  doing   anything   worthy   of  being   recorded.     The 

autumn  at  length  approached,  in  which  Agnese  and  Lucia 

had  countcd  upon  meeting  again  ;  but  a  great  public  event 

frustrated  that  expectaiion:  and  this  certainly  was  one  of 

its  most  irifling  effects.    Other  great  evcnts  followed.  which, 

however,  ntadc  no  material  change  in  the  destinies  of  our 

I    characters.     Al  length,   new   cìrcumstances,  more  general, 

I  more  influenlial,  and  more  extcnsive,  reached  evco  to  them, 

I  -^ven  lo  the  lowest  of  them,  according  to  the  world's  scale. 

[  Il   was  like  a   vast,   sweeping,   and  irresisttble  hurricane, 

which,  uprooting  trecs,  U-arìng  off  roofs,  levelling  battlc- 

incnts,  and  scattering  their  fragments  in  evcry  direction,  slirs 

tjp  the  straws  hidden  in  the  grass,  pries  into  every  corner 

for  the  light  and  wilhered  leavcs,  which  a  gentler  breexe 

would  only  have  lodged  there  more  sccurely,  and  bears  them 

off  in  ils  headlong  course  of  fury. 

Now.  Ihat  the  private  events  which  yet  remaìn  for  ns 
to  Telate  may  be  rendered  inielligibte,  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely  ncccssary  for  us,  even  bere,  to  premise  some  kind 
of  accDont  of  thesc  public  ones,  and  thus  makc  a  stili  further 
digrcssion. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

AFTER  the  sedition  of  St  Martina  and  the  foUow- 
I\  ing  day,  it  seemed  that  abundance  had  retumed  to 
^  ^  Milan,  as  by  enchantment  The  bread  shops  were 
pienti  fully  supplied;  the  price  as  low  as  in  the  roost  prolific 
years,  ancl  flour  in  proportion.  They  who  durìng  thoae  two 
days  had  employed  themselves  in  shouting,  or  doing  some- 
thing  worse,  had  now  (excepting  a  few  who  had  been  seized) 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  :  and  let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  they  spared  these  congratulations,  after  the  first  feur 
of  being  captured  had  subsided.  In  the  squares,  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets,  and  in  the  tavems,  there  was  undis- 
guised  rejoicing,  a  general  murmur  of  applauses,  and  half- 
uttered  boasts  of  having  found  a  way  to  reduce  bread  to  a 
moderate  price. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  this  vaunting  and  fcstivhy, 
there  was  (and  how  could  it  be  otherwise?)  a  secret  feding 
of  disquietude,  and  presentiment  that  the  thing  could  not 
last  long.  They  beseiged  the  bakers  and  meal-sellers,  as 
they  had  before  done  in  the  former  artìfidal  and 
transient  abundance  procured  by  the  first  tarìff  of  Antodio 
Ferrer  ;  he  who  had  a  little  money  in  advance,  tnvested  it  in 
bread  and  flour,  which  were  stored  up  in  chests,  small 
barrels,  and  iron  vessels.  By  thus  emulating  each  other  in 
en  Joy  ing  present  advantage,  they  rendered  (I  do  not  say. 
its  long  dnration  impossible,  for  such  it  was  of  itself  already, 
but  even)  its  continuance  from  moment  to  moment  ever 
more  difficult.  And  lo!  on  the  i^th  November,  Antonio 
Ferrer,  De  orden  de  su  Excelencia,  issued  a  proclamatioa. 
in  which  ali  who  had  any  com  or  flour  in  their  houses  were 
forbidden  to  buy  either  one  or  the  other,  and  every  ooe 
else  to  purchase  more  than  would  be  required  for  two  days. 
under  pain  of  pecuniary  and  corporal  funiskments,  at  the 
wili  of  kis  Excetiency.  It  contained,  also,  intimations  to 
the  elders,  (a  kind  of  public  officer.)  and  tnsinuations  to 
ali  other  persons,  to  inform  against  offenders:  orders  to 
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niagisiratcs  to  make  strici  search  in  any  houses  whidi  niighi 
bc  reportcd  to  ihem;  togethcr  with  frcsh  commands  to  Uie 
bakers  to  keep  their  shops  wd)  funiished  with  bread,  under 
pain,  in  case  of  failure.  of  Ave  years  in  the  galleys,  or  even 
greater  penatties,  al  ihe  will  of  his  Bxcellency.  He  who 
can  imaginc  sudi  a  prodamation  exccuted,  must  havc  a  vcry 
dever  Imaginatìon  :  and.  certainly,  Ii;id  ali  thosc  issued  at 
ihat  lime  lakcn  effpct,  the  duchy  of  Milan  wouid  havp  had 
at  least  as  many  pcople  on  the  seas  as  Grcat  Britain  ilsdf 
I   may  bave  at  prcsent. 

At  any  rate,  as  they  ordered  the  bakers  to  make  so 
I  much  bread,  it  was  also  neccssary  to  gìve  some  orders  ihai 
Ibe  raateriais  for  making  tt  should  not  faÌ1.  They  had  con- 
trived,  (as,  in  times  of  scarcity.  the  cndeavour  is  always 
renewcd  to  reduce  into  bread  different  alimcntary  materiais, 
usually  consumed  tmder  another  forni,)  they  had  con- 
trived,  1  say,  to  introduce  rice  into  a  composition.  callcd 
mixed  bread.  On  the  S^rd  November,  an  cdicf  was  pub- 
lished,  to  limit  to  the  disposai  of  the  superintendcnt.  and 
the  twdve  members  who  constituted  the  board  of  provision, 
onc-half  of  the  dressed  rice  (risone  it  was  tlicn,  and  is  stili, 
called  there)  which  every  one  possessed;  with  the  threal,  to 
any  one  who  shouid  dispose  of  it  wiihout  the  permission  of 
these  nobtemen,  of  the  loss  of  the  artidc.  and  a  fine  of 
three  crowns  a  bushel.  The  honcsty  of  ihis  proceeding  every 
one  can  appreciate. 

But  il  was  nccessary  to  pay  for  this  rice.  and  at  a  price 

I  ,v«ry    disproportioned    to    that    of    bread.      The    burden    of 

I  supplying  the  cnormous  incqualtty  had  hccn   imposed  upon 

I  die  city;  but  the  Council  of  the  Decurioni,  who  had  tmdcr- 

biken  to  dischargc  the  defat  in  behalf  of  the  city,  deliberateli 

(he  sanie  day,  23rd  of  November,  aboul  remonsirating  with 

the  govemor  on  the  impossibility  of  any  longer  maintatning 

sodi  an  engagement  ;  and  the  governor,  in  a  decrec  of  (he 

7U1  Dccembcr,  fixed  the  price  of  the  abovenamed  rice  at 

1  iwelvc  livres  per  bushel.     To  those  who  shouid  demand  a 

I  higher  price,  as  well  as  to  those  who  shouid  refuse  lo  sdì. 

Lbe  tbrcatened  the  loss  of  the  artide.  and  a  fine  of  equal 

I  vaine,  and  greater  pecuniary,  and  fven  corporal  ptiniskmenl, 

I  meMiHg  the  galieys.  at  the  mtl  of  his  Excelletuy,  oc- 
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cording  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  rank  of  the 
offender. 

The  prìce  of  undressed  rice  had  been  already  limited  be- 
fore  the  insurrection  ;  as  the  tarifT,  or,  to  use  that  most 
famous  term  of  modem  annals,  the  maximum  of  wheat,  and 
other  of  the  commonest  grains,  had  probably  been  estab- 
lished  in  different  decrees,  which  we  bave  not  happened 
to  meet  with. 

Bread  and  flour  beìng  thus  reduced  to  a  moderate  prìoe 
at  Milan,  it  followed  of  consequence  that  people  Bodkitd 
thìther  in  crowds  to  obtain  a  supply.  To  obviate  thìs  in- 
convenience,  as  he  said.  Don  Gonzalo,  in  another  edict  of 
the  I5th  December,  prohibited  carrying  bread  out  of  the 
city,  beyond  the  vaine  of  twenty  pence,  under  penalty  of 
the  loss  of  the  bread  itself,  and  twenty-five  crowns;  or, 
in  case  of  inahUity,  of  two  stripes  in  public,  and  grefAer 
punishment  stili,  as  usuai,  ai  the  xvill  of  his  ExceUencj.  On 
the  22nd  of  the  same  month,  (and  why  so  late,  it  is  diflìcnh 
to  say,)  a  similar  order  was  issued  with  r^;ard  to  flonr  and 
grain. 

The  multitude  had  tried  to  procure  abundance  bj  pillage 
and  incendiarìsm  ;  the  legai  arm  would  bave  maintainrd 
it  with  the  galleys  and  the  scourge.  The  means  were  con- 
Tcnient  enougfa  in  themselves,  bnt  what  they  had  to  do 
with  the  end,  the  reader  knows;  how  they  actnaDy  an- 
swcred  their  purpose,  he  will  sce  directhr.  It  is  easy,  too, 
to  see,  and  not  useless  to  obsenre,  the  necessary  connection 
between  these  stranger  measurcs;  each  was  an  incritable. 
consequence  of  the  anteccdent  one:  and  ali  of  the  first, 
which  fixed  a  prìce  upon  bread  so  different  to  that  wfaidi 
would  bave  resulted  from  the  real  state  of  things.  Socfa 
a  provision  ever  has,  and  ever  must  bave,  appeared  to  the 
multitude  as  consistcnt  with  justice,  as  simple  and  easy  of 
execution:  hence.  it  is  quite  naturai  that.  in  the  depriva- 
tions  and  grìevances  of  a  famine,  they  shouid  desire  it.  im- 
plore  it  and.  if  they  can,  en force  it.  In  proportion,  tfacn, 
as  the  consequcnces  b^in  to  he  f  elt,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
whose  duty  it  is  shouid  provide  a  remedy  for  each.  by  a 
regulation,  prohibiting  mcn  to  do  what  they  were  impeOed 
to  do  by  the  preceding  one.    We  may  be  pcrmitted  lo  re- 
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mark  herc  in  passing  a  singular  coincìdencc.  In  a  country 
and  at  a  period  by  no  means  remote,  a  pcriod  the  most  clam- 
orous  and  most  renowned  of  modem  history,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances,  similar  provìsions  obtained,  (the  same,  we  mìghl 
almost  say,  in  substance,  with  the  sole  differencc  of  pro- 
portions,  and  in  nearly  the  same  sitccession;)  they  obtained. 
in  spile  of  the  march  of  inieHect,  and  the  knowledge  which 
had  spread  over  Europe,  and  in  that  country,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  ;  and  this.  principally,  because  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  whom  this  knowledge  had  not  yet  reached, 
cotdd,  in  tJie  long  run,  make  theìr  Judgment  prevail,  and, 
as  it  wcre  there  saìd,  compel  the  hands  of  Ihose  who  made 
the  la  WS. 

Bui  to  return  lo  our  subject.  On  a  review  of  the  cir- 
cumslances,  there  were  iwo  prìncipal  fruìts  of  the  insur- 
rection:  destruction  and  actual  loss  of  provision,  in  the  in- 
surreclion  itself,  and  a  consumption,  while  the  tariff  lasted, 
immense,  inimeasurablc,  and,  so  to  say,  jovial.  which  rapidly 
diminished  the  small  quantity  of  grain  that  was  to  bave 
sufficed  tilt  the  next  harvest.  To  these  general  efFects  may 
be  added,  the  punishmetit  of  four  of  the  populace,  who  were 
hung  as  ringleaders  of  the  tumult,  two  before  the  bake- 
faouic  of  the  Crutehes.  and  two  at  the  end  of  the  Street 
■where  the  house  o{  the  superintendenl  of  provisions  was 
situa  Icd. 

As  to  the  rcst.  the  historical  accounts  of  those  times  havi: 
bcen  wrilten  so  mudi  at  random,  that  no  information  is  to 
be  (ound  as  lo  how  and  whcn  this  arbitrary  tarìfT  ccased. 
li,  in  the  failure  of  positive  notices,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
(orm  a  conjecturc,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was 
withdrawn  shortly  before.  or  soon  after,  the  24th  Decem- 
ber.  which  was  the  day  of  the  execution.  As  to  the  procla- 
Riations,  after  the  lasl  we  bave  quoted,  of  the  2?nd  ot  the 
aame  monlh.  we  find  no  more  on  the  subject  of  provisions; 
whether  it  be  that  they  have  perished,  or  bave  escaped  our 
roearches,  or.  finally.  that  the  government  discouragcd,  if 
Hot  tnstructed,  by  the  inefficiency  of  these  its  remedies.  and 
quitc  ovcrwhdmcd  with  different  matters.  abandoned  them 
to  iheir  own  coursc  We  find.  indccd,  in  the  records  of 
more  than  onc  bistorìan,  (inclined,  aa  tliey  were,  rather  to 
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describe  great  events,  than  to  note  the  catises  and  progress 
of  them,)  a  picture  of  the  country,  and  chiefly  of  the  city, 
in  the  aiready  advanced  winter,  and  following  sprìng,  when 
the  cause  of  the  evil,  the  disproportion,  t.  e,,  between  food 
and  the  demand  for  it,  (which,  far  from  being  removed, 
was  even  increased,  by  the  remedies  which  temporarily 
suspended  its  effects,)  when  the  true  cause,  I  say,  of  the 
scarcity,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  scardty  itsdf, 
was  operating  without  a  check,  and  exerting  its  full  force.  It 
was  not  even  checked  by  the  introduction  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  com  from  without,  to  which  remedy  were  opposed 
the  insufficiency  of  public  and  private  means,  the  poverty 
of  the  surrounding  countries,  the  prevailing  famine,  the 
tediousness  and  restrictions  of  commerce,  and  the  laws  them- 
selves,  tending  to  the  production  and  violent  maintenance 
of  moderate  prices.  We  will  give  a  sketch  of  the  moumful 
picture. 

At  every  step,  the  shops  closed;  manufactories  for  the 
most  part  deserted;  the  streets  presenting  an  indescrìbable 
spectacle,  an  incessant  train  of  miseries,  a  perpetuai  abode 
of  sorrows.  Professed  beggars  of  long  standing,  now  be- 
come  the  smallest  number,  mingled  and  lost  in  a  new  swarm, 
and  sometimes  reduced  to  contend  for  alms  with  those 
from  whom,  in  former  days,  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive  them.  Apprentices  and  clerks  dismissed  by  shop- 
keepers  and  merchants,  who,  when  their  daily  profits  di- 
minished,  or  entirely  failed,  were  living  sparingly  on  their 
savings,  or  on  their  capital;  shopkeepers  and  merchants 
themselves,  to  whom  the  cessation  of  business  had  brought 
f ailure  and  ruin  ;  workmen,  in  every  trade  and  manufacture, 
the  commonest  as  well  as  the  most  refined,  the  most  neces- 
sary  as  well  as  those  more  subservient  to  luxury,  wandering 
from  door  to  door,  and  from  Street  to  Street,  leaning  against 
the  comers,  stretched  upon  the  pavement,  along  the  houses 
and  churches,  begg^ng  piteously,  or  hesitating  between  want 
and  a  stili  unsubdued  shame,  emaciated.  weak,  and  trem- 
bling,  from  long  fasting,  and  the  cold  that  pierced  through 
their  tattcred  and  scanty  garments,  which  stili,  however,  in 
niany  instances,  retained  traces  of  having  been  once  in  a 
better  condition;  as  their  present  idleness  and  despondency 
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ili  dìsguiscd  indìcations  o(  iotmvr  habits  of  ìndustry  and 
courage.  Mìngied  in  the  deplorable  throng,  and  fonning  no 
small  pan  of  il,  were  servants  dismisscd  by  tlieir  masters, 
who  eilhcr  had  aunt  from  mcdiocrity  into  povcriy,  or  othcr- 
wise,  from  wealthy  and  noble  citìtens,  had  become  unable 
in  such  a  year,  to  maintain  thcìr  accustomed  pomp  of  rcti- 
nuc.  And  for  each  one,  so  to  say.  of  these  dìfferent  needy 
objects,  was  a  number  of  othets,  accustomed,  in  part,  to  live 
by  tbeir  gains;  children,  wonien,  and  aged  relatives,  groupeJ 
around  their  old  supporters,  or  dispersed  in  search  of  relìef 
elsewhere- 

There  were,  also,  casily  distinguishable  by  their  (angied 
locfcs,  by  the  relìcs  of  their  showy  dress,  or  even  by  some- 
thing  in  their  carriage  and  geatures.  and  by  that  cxpression 
which  habits  impress  upoa  the  countenance,  the  more  marked 
and  distinct  as  the  habits  are  strange  and  unusual, — many 
of  that  vile  race  of  bravoes,  who,  having  lost  in  the  common 
calatnity  their  wickedly  acquired  subsiance,  now  wcnt  about 
implorìng  it  for  charity.  Subdued  by  bunger,  contcnding 
wìlh  others  onty  in  entreaties,  and  reduced  in  person,  they 
dragged  themselves  along  ihrough  the  streets,  which  (hey 
bad  so  often  traversed  wilh  a  lofty  brow,  and  a  suspicious 
and  ferocious  look,  dressed  in  sumptuous  and  fantastìc  Uv- 
erics,  fumished  wìth  rich  arms,  plumed,  dcckcd  out,  and 
perfumed;  and  humbly  cxlendcd  the  band  which  had  so 
often  been  ìnsolently  raiscd  lo  ihrcatcn,  or  trcacherously, 
to  wound. 

Bui  the  most  frcquent,  the  most  squalid,  the  most  hìdeous 
spcctacie,  was  that  of  the  country  people,  alone,  tn  couples, 
or  evcn  in  entire  families;  husbands  and  wives,  with  infanti 
in  their  arms,  or  lied  up  in  a  bundic  upon  their  backs,  with 
children  draggcd  along  by  the  band,  or  with  old  people  bc- 
hjnd.  Some  thcrc  wcrc  who,  having  had  their  houscs  in- 
vaded  and  pillaged  by  the  soldicry.  had  fied  thither,  either  as 
residcDIs  or  passengcrs.  in  a  kind  of  desperalion  ;  and  ainong 
B  tlicre  were  some  who  displayed  strongcr  incentives  to 

mpassion,  and  grcater  dislinctìon  in  miaery,  in  the  scars 

d  bniiies  from  the  wounds  they  had  received  in  the  defencc 
t  ihcir  few  remaining  provìsions;  while  others  gavc  way 
b  a  blind  and  bruta!  licentiousness.    Others,  again,  unrcached 
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by  that  |>articu]ar  scoarge,  bat  drÌTcn  f  rom  their  homcs  bf 
those  two,  f rotn  which  the  remotest  corner  was  not  exen^ 
sterility  and  prìces  more  exorbitant  than  erer,  to  meet  wfaat 
were  called  the  necessitìes  of  war,  had  come,  and  were  con- 
tintially  pouring  into  the  city,  as  to  the  ancient  seat  and 
ultimate  asylum  of  plenty  and  pious  munificence.    The  newlj 
arrived  might  he  disting^ished,  not  only  by  a  hesitating  step, 
and  novcl  air,  but  stili  more  by  a  look  of  angry  astonish- 
ment,  at  finding  such  an  accwnulation,  such  an  excess,  such 
a  rivalry  of  misery,  in  a  place  where  they  had  hoped  to  ap- 
pear  sing^lar  objects  of  compassion,  and  to  attract  to  them- 
selvcs  ali  assistance  and  notice.    The  others,  who,  for  more 
or  lesa  time,  had  haunted  the  streets  of  the  city,  prolonging 
li  fé  by  the  scanty  food  obtained,  as  it  were,  by  chance,  in 
such  a  disparity  between  the  supply  and  the  demand,  bore 
cxpressed  in  their  looks  and  carriage  stili  decper  and  more 
anxious  consternation.    Various  in  drcss,  (or  rather  rags,) 
as  well  as  appearance,  in  the  midst  of  the  common  prostra- 
tion,  there  were  the  pale  faces  of  the  marshy  districts,  the 
bronzcd  countenances  of  the  open  and  hilly  cotmtry,  and  the 
ruddy  complexion  of  the  mountaineer,  ali  alike  wasted  and 
cmaciatedy  with  sunken  eyes,  a  stare  between  stemness  and 
idiocy,  matted  locks,  and  long  and  ghastly  beards;  bodies, 
once  plump  and  inured  to  fatig^e,  now  exhausted  by  want; 
shrivclled  skin  on  their  parched  arms,  legs,  and  bony  breasts, 
which  appeared  through  their  disordered  and  tattered  gar- 
ments;  while  differcnt  from,  but  not  less  melancholy  than, 
this  spectacle  of  wasted  vigour,  was  that  of  a  more  quickly 
subdued  nature  ;  of  languor,  and  a  more  self-abandoning  de- 
bility,  in  the  wcaker  sex  and  age. 

Herc  and  there,  in  the  streets  and  cross-ways,  akmg 
the  walls,  and  under  the  eaves  of  the  houses,  were  layers 
of  trampled  Straw  and  stubble,  mixed  with  dirty  rags. 
Yet  such  rcvohing  fìlth  was  the  gift  and  provision  of  charìty; 
thcy  were  placcs  of  rcpose  prepared  for  some  of  those  mis- 
crable  wretches,  where  they  might  lay  their  heads  at  night 
Occasionally,  even  during  the  day,  some  one  might  be  secfi 
lyìng  thcrc,  whom  faintness  and  abstinencc  had  robbed  of 
broath.  and  the  power  of  supporting  the  weight  of  bis  body. 
Somctimcs  thcsc  wrctched  couches  bore  a  corpse  ;  somctimes 
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■  poor  exhausied  creature  would  suddwily  sìnk  lo  the  ground, 

liei  a  lifeless  body  upon  the  pavemcnt. 

Bcnding  over  some  of  Uiese  prostrated  sufferers,  a  neìgh- 

bour  or  passer-by  itiìght  frequently  be  secn,  attracied  hy  a 

sudden  impulse  of  compassion.     In  some  placcs  a^sistancc 

was  tendered.  organized   with   more  distant    foresight,  and 

procceding  from  a  hand  rich  in  the  means,  and  experi enccd 

in  the  exercise,  o£  dotng  good  on  a  large  scale; — the  hand 

of  the  good  Federigo.     He  had  made  choìce  of  sìx  priests, 

I  whosc  ready  and  pcrsevering  charity  was  unìtcd  with,  and 

■  ' Diìniatcred  lo  by,  a  robust  constìlution  ;  these  he  divided  into 

Ipairs,  and  asstgncd  to  each  a  third  part  of  the  city  to  pcram- 

l'imlatc.  followcd  by  porters  ladcn  with  various  kinds  of  food, 

Ktogetber   with    other   more  cffcctive    and    more    speedy   re- 

LMorativcs,  and  clotliing.     Evcry  momtng  thcse  three  pairs 

lidìspersed  themselves  through  the  sireels  in  different  direc- 

rtions,   approached  ihose  whom  they  found   strclcheil  upon 

Wibt  ground,  and  admìnislcrcd  io  each  the  assistance  he  was 

wpable  of  receiving.     Some  ìn  the  agonies  of  death,  and 

P  no  longcr  able  to  partake  of  nourisbment,  reccived  al  thcir 

liands  the  last  succours  and  consotattons  of  reltgion.     To 

thosc  whom    food  might  stili  benefit,  they  dispensed  soup, 

eggs,  bread,  or  wine;  while  to  oihers,  exhausied  by  longcr 

abstinence,  they  offered  jellics  and  slronger  wines,  reviving 

"them  first,  ìf  nced  were,  witb  cordiais  and  powcrful  acids. 

1  tlie  same  time  they  distributed  garments  to  those  who 

;  Diost  indccorously  and  miserably  clothed. 
Nor  did  their  assistance  end  hcrc:  it  was  the  good  bishop's 
irish  ihal,  at  Icasi  where  tt  couid  be  extended,  efiicacious  and 
lore  perrnancni  rclicf  should  be  adminisfered,  Those  poor 
ptreaturcs.  who  felt  sufficiently  strengthened  by  the  first  reme- 
dies  (o  stand  tip  and  walk,  were  aho  provided,  by  the  sanie 
kìndly  minislry.  with  a  liille  money,  that  retuming  need. 
Un!  ihe  failure  of  fnrther  succour,  migitt  not  bring  ihem 
ac&in  imrocdiatcly  into  thcir  first  condition  ;  for  the  resi,  they 
stM^bt  shelter  and  inaintenance  in  some  of  the  ncighbourìng 
honws.  Those  among  the  ìnhabitanls  who  were  wcit  ofl  in 
ihc  worid,  afforded  hospitality  cut  of  charity,  and  on  the 
rccoEDincndation  of  the  Cardinal;  and  whcre  Ihcrc  was  the 
Wtll,  without  lite  means,  the  priests  requested  ihat  the  poor 
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creature  might  be  received  as  a  boarder,  agreed  upon  the 
terms,  and  immediately  defrayed  a  part  of  the  expense.  They 
then  gave  notice  of  those  who  were  thus  lodged  to  the 
parish  priests,  that  they  might  go  to  see  them  ;  and  they  them- 
selves  would  also  return  to  visit  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Federigo  did  not  confine 
his  care  to  this  extremity  of  suffering,  nor  wait  till  the 
evil  had  reached  its  height,  before  exerting  himself.  His 
ardent  and  versatile  charity  must  feel  ali,  be  employed  in 
ali,  hasten  where  it  could  not  anticipate,  and  talee,  so  to 
say,  as  many  forms  as  there  were  varieties  of  need.  In 
fact,  by  bringing  together  ali  his  means,  saving  with  stili 
more  rigorous  economy,  and  applying  sums  destined  to 
other  purposes  of  charity,  now,  alas  !  rendered  of  secondary 
importance,  he  had  tried  every  method  of  making  money, 
to  be  expended  entirely  in  alleviating  poverty.  He  made 
large  purchases  of  corn,  which  he  despatched  to  the  most 
indigent  parts  of  his  diocese;  and  as  the  succours  were  far 
from  equalling  the  necessity,  he  also  sent  plentiful  supplies 
of  salt,  '  with  which,'  says  Ripamonti,  relating  the  circum- 
stances,  'the  herbs  of  the  field,  and  bark  from  the  trees, 
might  be  converted  into  human  sustenance.'  He  also  dis- 
tributed  corn  and  money  to  the  clergy  of  the  city  ;  he  himself 
visited  it  by  districts,  dispensing  alms;  he  relieved  in  secret 
many  destitute  families;  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace  large 
quantities  of  rice  were  daily  cooked;  and  according  to  the 
account  of  a  contemporary  writer,  (the  physician,  Alessan- 
dro Tadino,  in  his  Ragguaglio,  which  we  shall  frequently 
bave  occasion  to  quote  in  the  sequel,)  two  thousand  por- 
ringers  of  this  food  were  bere  distributed  every  moming. 

But  these  fruits  of  charity,  which  we  may  certainly 
specify  as  wonderful,  when  we  consider  that  they  prò- 
ceeded  from  one  individuai,  and  from  his  sole  resources, 
(for  Federigo  habitually  refused  to  be  made  a  dispenser  of 
the  liberality  of  others,)  these,  together  with  the  bounty  of 
other  private  persons,  if  not  so  copious,  at  least  more  nn- 
merous,  and  the  subsidies  granted  by  the  Council  of  the 
Decurioni  to  meet  this  emergency,  the  dispensation  of  which 
was  committed  to  the  Board  of  Provision,  were,  after  ali,  in 
comparison  of  the  demand,  scarce  and  inadequate.     While 
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some  few  mountaineers  and  inhabJtants  of  the  vallcys,  who 
;  ready  lo  die  of  hunger.  had  theìr  lives  prolongcd  by 
Cardtnal's  assistance,  others  arrived  at  the  extremest 
verge  of  starvation  ;  the  former.  having  consumcd  thcìr 
mcasurcd  supplics,  retumed  to  the  same  state  ;  in  other  paris, 
dot  forgottcn,  but  considcred  as  less  straitened  by  a  charity 
which  was  compelled  to  niake  distìnctions,  the  sufferings  bc- 
came  fatai;  in  every  direction  they  perished,  from  evcry  di- 
rection they  flockcd  to  the  city.  Here  two  thousand.  we  will 
say,  of  famiahing  crcatures,  the  strongest  and  most  skilful 
in  surmounting  competition.  and  makirg  way  for  themselves, 
obtained,  perhaps,  a  bowl  of  soup,  so  as  not  to  die  that  day  ; 
but  many  more  thousands  remained  behind,  envying  thosc, 
shall  we  say,  more  fortunate  ones,  when  among  thcm  wh» 
remained  behind.  were  often  their  wives.  children  or  par- 
cnts?  And  while,  in  two  or  threc  parts  of  the  city,  some  of 
the  niost  destitute  and  reduced  were  raiscd  from  the  ground, 
revived,  rccovered.  and  provided  for,  for  some  tìme,  in  a 
hundred  othcr  quarters,  many  more  sank,  langttished,  or  evcn 
expired,  wiihout  assistance,  without  alleviation. 

Throughout  the  day  a  confused  hummtng  of  lamentable 
cntrealies  was  to  be  heard  in  the  streets;  at  night,  a  mur- 
of  groans,  brokeii  now  and  then  by  howls,  suddenly 
burbting  upon  the  ear,  by  loud  and  long  accents  of  com- 
plaìnt.  or  by  decp  toncs  of  invocation,  temiinating  in  wild 
sbrìeks. 

It  il  worthy  of  reniark,  that  in  such  an  extretntty  of  want, 
in  such  a  variety  of  complaints.  not  one  attcmpt  was  ever 
made,  noi  one  rumour  cver  raised,  to  bring  about  an  insur- 
rectioo  :  at  least,  we  find  not  the  least  mention  of  such  a 
thing.  Yet.  among  those  who  lived  and  dicd  in  this  way. 
ihere  was  a  great  nnmber  of  men  bronght  tip  to  anylhing 
rather  than  paticnt  endurance;  iherc  were,  indccd,  in  hun- 
dreds,  those  very  same  individuais  who.  on  St.  Martin's-day, 
)aA  made  themselves  so  sensibly  felt.  Nor  must  it  be  ìra- 
igined  that  the  example  of  thosc  four  unhappy  men.  who 
bore  in  their  own  persons  the  penalty  of  ali,  was  what  now 
kept  them  in  awe:  whal  force  coiild,  not  the  tight,  but  the 
remefflbrance.  of  punishincnts  bave,  on  the  tninds  of  a  dii- 
pencd  and  rcunited  multitude,  who  saw  themselves  con- 
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demned,  as  it  wcre,  to  a  prolonged  punishment,  which  tìiey 
wcre  already  siiff ering?  But  so  constituted  are  we  mortals 
in  general,  that  we  rebel  indignantly  and  violently  against 
medium  cvils,  and  how  in  silence  under  extreme  ones;  we 
bear,  not  with  resignation,  but  stupef action,  the  weigfat  of 
what  at  first  we  had  called  insupportable. 

The  void  daily  created  by  mortality  in  this  deploraUe 
multitude,  was  every  day  more  than  replenished:  there  was 
an  incessant  concourse,  first,  from  the  neigfabouring  towns» 
then  from  ali  the  country,  then  from  the  cities  of  the  state, 
to  the  very  borders,  even^  of  others.    And  in  the  mean  while, 
old   inhabitants  were  every   day  leaving  Milan;   some  to 
withdraw  from  the  sight  of  so  much  sufiFerìng;  others,  being 
driven  from  the  field,  so  to  say,  by  new  competitors  for 
support,  in  a  last  desperate  attempt  to  find  sustenance  else- 
whcrc,  anywhere — anywhere,  at  least,  where  the  crowds  and 
rivalry  in  begging  were  not  so  dense  and  importunate.  These 
oppositely  bound  travellers  met  each  other  on  thdr  differcnt 
routes,  ali  spectacles  of  horror,  and  disastrous  omens  of 
the  fate  that  awaited  them  at  the  end  of  tbeir  respective 
joumeys.  Thcy  prosecuted,  however,  the  way  they  had  once 
undertaken,  if  no  longer  with  the  hope  of  changing  their 
condition,  at  least  not  to  return  to  a  scene  which  had  become 
odious  to  them,  and  to  avoid  the  sight  of  a  place  where  they 
had  been  reduced  to  despair.    Some.  even.  whose  last  TÌtal 
powcrs  were  destroyed  by  abstinence.  sank  down  by  the  way. 
and  were  left  where  they  expired.  stili  more  fatai  tokcns  to 
their  brethren  in  condition. — an  object  of  horror,  perhaps 
of  repn>ach.  to  other  passengers,    *  I  saw.'  ^-rites  RipamootL 
•lying  in  the  road  surrounding  the  walL  the  corpse  of  a 
^-oman  .  .  .  Half-eaten  grass  was  hanging  oot  of  her  mooth, 
and  her  contaniinated  lips  stili  made  almost  a  coonzlsÌTe 
effort  .  .  .  She  had  a  bundle  at  her  back.  and.  sccnred  br 
hands  to  her  bo^om.  bang  an  infant.  which  with  bitter  cncs 
wa5  calHng  ter  the  breast  .  .  .  Some  compassiocute  persoci 
had  come  ùp.  who.  raising  the  miserable  Krt!e  creatare  from 
the  ground,  brv^ught  it  some  sostenaoce.  thu5  fa!2!i=g  a  a 
measi're  the  érst  raatemal  otRce." 

The  conrrast  of  gay  doching  ac^!  ras??,  of  ?u?ifr?;::rk  aa.J 
misery.   :he  orviir.anr  spectacle  of  oniinary   òsxs^  zmL  ta 
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I  tiiese  peculiar  onea,  entirely  ceased.     Rags  aiid  mìscry  ha<] 

ìnvaded   alinosi  every    rank;   and    whal   now  at  sU  distin- 

guished  them  was  but  an  app«arance  of  frugai  medtocrìty. 

The  nobility  were  secn  walking  in  becomìng  and  modest,  or 

even  dirty  and  shabby,  clothbig:  some,  because  the  common 

luses  of  misery  had  afEected  thcir  fortunes  lo  thjs  degree. 

■  even  given  a  Gnisbing  band  io   fortunes  already  niueh 

dilapìdated :  others,  eithcr   from   fear  of  provoking  pubh'c 

E   dcspcration  by  display,  or  from  a  feeling  of  sbaine  at  thus  ìn- 

I  mailing  public  catamily.   Petty  tyrants,  once  haied  and  looked 

1  upon  wiih  awe,  and  accustomed  to  wander  about  wiih  an  in- 

I  Golent  Irain  of  bravoes  at  iheir  heels,  now  xvalked  almost  unat- 

I  tendcd,  crcst-fallen,  and  wiih  a  look  which  secmed  lo  ofFcr 

and  enireat  peace.     Others  who.  in  prosperity  also,  had  bcen 

of  more  human  e  di  sposi  ti  on  and  more  ci  vii  hearing,  appeared 

nevertheless  confused,  distracted,  and,  as  it  were.  overpow- 

ercd  by  the  continuai  view  of  a  calamity,  which  excluded 

noi  only  the  possibility  of  relief,  but,  wc  may  almost  say, 

the  powers  of  commiseration.    They  who  were  able  to  afford 

any  as«istance,  were  obliged  to  make  a  nielancholy  choice 

bctwecn    hunger    and    hunger,    between    extrcmily   and  cx- 

iremily.     And  no  sooner  was  a  compassionale  hand  sccn  to 

drop  anything  imo  the  hand  of  a  wrelched  heggar,  than  a 

6irife  immediately  rose  between  the  other  miserable  wretches; 

L  ihose  who  relained  stili  a  little  strengih.  pressed  fot^ward  to 

I  solicit  wiih  more  importunìty  ;  the  fecble,  aged  people,  and 

f  children,   extended    iheir  emacìated    hands;   mothers.    from 

behinil,  raised  and  beld  out  their  weeping  infants,  miserably 

Ciad  in  their  tattered  swaddHng-clothcs,  and  reclìning  lan- 

guidly  In  thcir  arms. 

Thus  passcd  the  winter  and  the  sprìng  :  for  some  lime  the 

Board  of  Health  had  been  remonstrating  with  the  Board  of 

Provision,  on  the  danger  of  cmitagìon  which  ihreatened  ihe 

city   from  so  much  sufTering,  accumulated  in,  and  sprcad 

ihronghout  it;  and  had  proposed.  ihat  ali  llie  vagabond  mcn- 

■  dicaois  &hould  be  collectcd  logcthcr  into  the  difTcrenl  hos- 

I  pitAls.     While  ibis  pian  was  hcing  debatcd  upon  and  ap- 

IproTcd;  while  the  means,  methods.  and  places,  were  being 

Idcvised  lo  put  it  Into  cfTccl,  corpses  multiplied  in  the  streets, 

IcTcry  day  bringing  adilitional  nnmbers;  and  In  proportion 
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to  iìm,  followed  ali  the  other  concomitants  of  loatlisomeness, 
mìMtry,  and  danger.  It  was  proposcd  hy  the  Board  of  Pro- 
vision  as  more  practicable  and  expeditioos,  to  assemUe  ali 
the  mendicants,  healthy  or  diseased,  in  one  place,  the  Laz- 
zaretto, and  there  to  feed  and  maintain  them  at  the  puUic 
expense;  and  this  expedient  was  resolved  upon,  in  spite  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  which  objected  that,  in  such  an  assem- 
blage,  the  evil  would  only  he  increased  which  they  wished 
to  obviatc. 

The  Lazzaretto  at  Milan  (perchance  this  story  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  any  one  who  does  not  know  it,  either 
by  sight  or  dcscription),  is  a  quadrilatera!  and  almost  equi- 
latera! enclosure,  outside  the  city,  to  the  left  of  the  gate 
callcd  the  Porta  Orientale,  and  separated  from  the  bastiona 
by  the  width  of  the  fosse,  a  road  of  circumvallation,  and  a 
«mailer  moat  running  round  the  building  itself.  The  two 
larger  sides  cxtend  to  about  the  length  of  five  hundred  paces; 
the  othcr  two,  perhaps,  fifteen  less;  ali,  on  the  outside, 
divided  into  little  rooms  on  the  ground  floor;  while,  running 
round  thrce  sides  of  the  interior,  is  a  continuous,  vaulted 
portico,  supported  by  small  light  pillars.  The  number  of  the 
rooms  was  once  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  some  larger. 
than  othcrs;  but  in  our  days,  a  large  aperture  made  in 
the  middle,  and  a  smallcr  one  in  one  corner  of  the  side 
that  flanks  the  highway,  bave  destroyed  I  know  not  how 
many. 

At  the  pcriod  of  our  story  there  wcrc  only  two  entrances, 
one  in  the  centre  of  the  side  which  looked  upon  the  city- 
wall,  the  other  facing  it  in  the  opposite  side.  In  the  midst 
of  the  clear  and  open  space  within,  rose  a  small  octagonal 
tempie,  which  is  stili  in  cxistence.  The  prìmary  object  of  the 
wholc  Olii  (ice,  bcgun  in  the  year  1489,  with  a  private  l^acy, 
and  aftcrwards  continucd  with  the  public  money,  and  that 
of  other  testators  and  donors,  was,  as  the  name  itself  de- 
notes, to  afford  a  place  of  refuge.  in  cases  of  necessity,  to 
such  as  were  ili  of  the  plague  ;  which,  for  some  time  before 
that  c|)och.  and  for  a  long  while  after  it,  usually  appeared 
tU'o,  four,  six,  or  eìght  tìmes  a  century,  now  in  this,  now  in 
that  European  country,  somettmes  taking  a  great  part  of  it, 
sometimcs  even  traversing  the  whole,  $0  to  say,  from  ooe 
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|cntt  lo  Ihe  other.    At  the  lime  of  whtch  we  are  spesking.  the 
"Lazzaretto  was  merely  used  as  a  rcpository  for  goods  sus- 

'  pected  of  conveying  infection. 

To  prepare  it  oti  this  occasion  for  its  new  destination,  the 
usuai  forms  were  rapidly  gone  ihrough;  and  having  hastily 
Diade  the  necessary  cleansings  and  prescribed  experimems, 
ali  the  goods  were  immediately  liberated.  Straw  was  spread 
out  in  every  room,  purchases  were  madc  ot  provìsions.  of 
whatever  ktnd  and  in  whatever  quantilies  they  couid  bc  pro- 
cured;  and,  by  a  public  cdict.  alt  beggars  were  invited  to 
takc  shclter  there. 

Many  willingly  accepted  the  offer;  ali  those  who  were 
lying  ili  in  the  streets  or  squares  were  carried  thithcr;  and 
in  a  few  days  there  was  altogethcr  more  tban  three  thousand 
who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Bui  far  more  were  they  who 
retnained  behind.  Whether  it  were  that  each  one  expcctcd 
to  sec  othcrs  go.  and  hoped  that  there  wouid  thus  be  a  smaller 
party  left  to  share  the  relief  which  couId  be  obtained  in  the 
city,  or  trom  a  naturai  repugnance  to  confinement,  or  from 
the  distrust  felt  by  the  poor  of  al!  that  is  proposed  to  them 
by  those  who  possess  wealth  or  power  (a  distrust  always 
proportioned  to  ihc  common  ignorance  of  those  who  feei 
il  and  those  who  inspire  it— to  the  number  of  the  poor,  and 
the  strictncss  of  the  regulations),  or  from  the  actual  knowl- 
ed|re  of  what  the  offercd  benefit  was  in  reahty,  or  whether 
il  were  ali  thcse  put  together,  or  whatever  else  it  might  be, 
certain  it  is  that  the  greater  number,  payìng  no  attention 
to  the  tn%'itation,  continued  to  wander  about  begging  through 
tbc  city,  This  being  perceived,  it  was  considered  advisable 
lo  pass  from  ìnvitation  to  force.  Bailtffs  were  sent  round, 
who  drove  alt  the  mendicants  to  the  lazzaretto,  who  evcn 
brought  those  bound  who  made  any  resistance;  for  each  one 
of  whom  a  premium  of  ten  soldi'  was  assigned  to  chem;  so 
trae  is  il  that,  cven  in  the  scarcest  limcs.  public  money  may 
always  be  fotind  lo  he  employed  footìshly.  And  ihnugh,  as 
it  had  bccn  imagined,  and  even  expressly  ìntended  by  the 
provlsion,  a  certain  number  of  beggars  made  their  escape 
from  the  city  io  go  and  live  or  die  elsewhcrc.  if  it  were  only 
'  I  frccdom,  yet  die  compulsion  was  such,  that  in  a  short 
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lime  the  number  of  refugees,  what  with  guests  and  prison- 
ers,  amounted  to  nearly  ten  thousand. 

We  must  naturally  suppose  that  the  women  ai;id  children 
were  lodged  in  separate  quarters,  though  the  records  of  the 
time  make  no  mention  of  it.  Regulations,  besides,  and  pro- 
visions  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  would  certainly 
not  he  wanting;  but  the  reader  may  imagine  what  kind  of 
order  could  be  established  and  maintained,  especially  in  those 
times,  and  under  such  circumstances,  in  so  vast  and  diversi- 
fìed  an  assemblage,  where  the  unwilling  inmates  associated 
with  the  willing, — ^those  to  whom  mendicity  was  a  moumful 
necessity,  and  subject  of  shame,  with  those  whose  trade 
and  custom  it  had  long  been;  many  who  had  been  trained 
to  honest  industry  in  the  fields  or  warehouses,  with  many 
others  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  streets,  tavems,  or 
some  other  vile  resorts,  to  idleness,  roguery,  scoffing,  and 
violence. 

How  they  fared  ali  together  for  lodging  and  food,  might 
be  sadly  conjectured,  had  we  no  positive  information  on  the 
subject;  but  we  bave  it.  They  slept  crammed  and  heaped 
together,  by  twenty  and  thirty  in  each  little  celi,  or  lying 
under  the  porticoes,  on  pallets  of  putrid  and  fetid  Straw,  or 
even  on  the  bare  ground:  it  was  ordered,  indeed,  that  the 
Straw  should  be  f  resh  and  abundant,  and  f requently  changed  ; 
but,  in  fact,  it  was  scarce,  bad,  and  never  renewed.  l^ere 
were  orders,  likewise,  that  the  bread  should  be  of  a  good 
quality  ;  for  what  administration  ever  decreed  that  bad  com- 
modìties  should  be  manufactured  and  dispensed?  But  how 
obtain,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  and  in  such  con- 
fusion,  what  in  ordinary  cases  could  not  have  been  procured. 
even  for  a  less  enormous  demand?  It  was  affirmed,  as  we 
fìnd  in  the  records  of  the  times,  that  the  bread  of  the  Laz- 
zaretto was  adulterated  with  heavy  but  unnutritious  mate- 
rials  ;  and  it  is  too  likely  that  this  was  not  a  mere  unfounded 
complaint.  There  was  also  a  great  deficiency  of  water,  that 
is  to  say,  of  wholesome  spring-water  :  the  common  beverage 
must  have  been  from  the  moat  that  washed  the  walls  of  the 
enclosure,  shallow,  slow,  in  placcs  even  muddy;  and  become, 
too,  what  the  use  and  the  vicinity  of  such  and  so  vast  a 
multitude  must  have  rendcred  it. 
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To  ali  thcsc  C3USCS  of  moriality.  the  more  effcctivc  as 
they  acted  upon  dtseased  or  enfeebled  bodies.  waa  aHHcd  the 
nio»t  unpropitious  season  ;  obstinate  raiiis.  followed  by  a 
drought  stili  more  obstinate,  and  with  it,  an  anticìpated  and 
violent  beat,  To  these  evils  were  added  a  keen  scnse  of 
ihem  ;  the  tedium  and  frenzy  of  captivity  ;  a  longing  to  return 
lo  old  habits;  grief  for  departed  friends;  anxious  remem- 
brances  of  absenl  ones;  disgust  and  dread,  inspired  by  the 
misery  of  others;  and  many  other  feelìngs  of  despair,  or 
madnesB,  either  brought  with  them,  or  Grst  awakcncd  therc  ; 
logether  with  the  apprchension  and  Constant  spcctacle  of 
death,  which  was  rendered  frequent  by  so  many  causes,  and 
had  become  itself  a  new  and  powertul  cause.  Nor  ts  it  to 
he  wondered  at,  that  moriality  ìncreased  and  prevaiied  in 
this  confinentent,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  assume  the  aspect. 
and  with  many  the  name,  of  pestilencc.  Whethcr  it  were 
that  the  union  and  augmentation  of  ali  these  causes  only 
served  to  increase  the  activity  of  a  merely  epidemie  influ- 
enza, or  (as  il  seems  frequently  to  happen  in  less  severe  and 
prolonged  famines)  that  a  rea)  contagion  had  gained  ground 
thcre.  which,  in  bodies  disposed  and  preparcd  for  il  by  the 
scarciiy  and  bad  quality  of  food,  by  unwholesome  air,  by 
unclcanliness,  by  exhaustion.  and  l^  consiemation,  found 
its  owo  temperature,  so  to  say,  and  its  own  season; — the 
conditions.  in  short,  necessary  for  its  birth,  prcservation, 
and  multiplication ;  (ìf  one  unskilled  tu  thbse  matters  may 
be  allowed  to  put  forth  these  sentiments,  after  the  hypolhests 
propoundcd  by  certain  doctors  of  medicine,  and  re-pro- 
pounded  at  length,  with  tnany  arguments,  and  much  caution, 
by  one  as  diligcnt  as  he  ìs  talented;*)  or  whether,  again,  the 
contagion  first  broke  out  in  ihe  Lazzaretto  itself,  as,  ac- 
cording  to  an  ohscure  and  ìncxact  account,  it  seems  was 
Ihought  by  the  physicians  o(  the  Board  of  Health;  or 
whether  it  were  actually  in  existence  and  ho  ve  ring  about 
bcfore  that  lime,  (which  seems.  perhaps.  the  most  likely. 
;  recollect  that  the  scardly  was  alrcady  unìtfcrsal,  and 
>  of  long  date,  and  the  mortality  frequenl.)  and  that,  when 
'  once  introduced  there,  it  spread  with  frcsh  and  tcrrìble  ra- 
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pidity,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  bodies,  which  were 
rendered  stili  more  disposed  to  receive  it,  from  the  increas- 
ing  efficacy  of  the  other  causes  ;  whichever  of  these  con- 
jectures  be  the  tnie  one,  the  daily  number  of  deaths  in  the 
Lazzaretto  shortly  exceeded  a  hundred. 

While  ali  the  rest  bere  was  languor,  suffering,  fear,  lam- 
entations,  and  horror,  in  the  Board  of  Provision  there  was 
shame,  stupefaction,  and  incertitude.  They  consulted  and 
listened  to  the  advice  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  could 
find  no  other  course  than  to  undo  what  had  been  done  with 
so  much  preparation,  so  much  expense,  and  so  much  unwill- 
ingness.  They  opened  the  Lazzaretto,  and  dismissed  ali 
who  had  any  strength  remaining,  who  made  their  escape 
with  a  kind  of  furious  joy.  The  city  once  more  resounded 
with  its  former  clamour,  but  more  feeble  and  interrupted; 
it  again  saw  that  more  diminished,  and  'more  miserable' 
crowd,  says  Ripamonti,  when  remembering  how  it  had  been 
thus  diminished.  The  sick  were  transported  to  Santa 
Maria  della  Stella,  at  that  time  an  hospital  for  beggars; 
and  bere  the  greater  part  perished. 

In  the  mean  while,  however,  the  blessed  fields  began  to 
whiten.  The  mendicants  from  the  cotmtry  set  off,  each  one 
to  bis  own  parts,  for  this  much-desired  harvest.  The  good 
Federigo  dismissed  them  with  a  last  effort  and  new  in- 
vention  of  charity;  to  every  countryman  who  presented 
himself  at  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  he  gave  a  giulio*  and 
a  reaping  sickle. 

With  the  harvest,  the  scarcity  at  length  ceased;  the 
mortality,  however,  whether  epidemie  or  contagious,  though 
decreasing  from  day  to  day,  was  protracted  even  into  the 
season  of  autumn.  It  was  on  the  point  of  vanishing,  when, 
behold,  a  new  scourge  made  its  appearance. 

Many  important  events,  of  that  kind  which  are  more 
peculiarly  denominated  historìcal  facts,  had  taken  place 
during  this  intervaL  The  Cardinal  Richelieu  having,  as 
we  bave  said,  taken  La  Rochelle,  and  having  patched  up 
an  accommodation  with  the  King  of  England,  had  proposed 
and  carried  by  bis  potential  voice  in  the  French  Cooncil» 
that   some   effectual   succour   should   be    rendered   to   the 

*A  pi«r  of  money,  in  value  about  nxpence  tterlinf. 
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Doke  of  Nevers.  and  had.  at  the  same  lime,  persuadcd  tlie 
King  himself  to  conduci  the  cxpedilion  in  person.  While 
making  the  necessary  preparaiions,  the  Count  de  Nassau, 
imperiai  commissary,  suggested  at  Mantua  to  the  new  Duke, 
ihat  he  shouid  gìve  up  the  states  into  Ferdinand';  hands, 
or  that  the  latler  woutd  send  an  army  io  occupy  thcm.  The 
Duke,  who,  in  more  desperate  cìrcumstances,  had  scomed 
to  accepl  so  hard  and  little-to-be-trusted  a  condition,  and 
encouraged  now  by  the  approaching  aid  from  Frante,  scorned 
it  so  much  the  more;  but  in  terms  in  which  the  ho  was 
wrapped  up  and  kept  at  a  dìatancc.  as  much  as  mighi  be. 
and  with  even  more  apparent,  but  less  costly,  proposais  ol 

The  commissary  look  his  departure.  ihreatening  Ihal 
they  wouid  come  to  decide  it  by  force.  In  the  month  of 
March  the  Cardinal  Richclieu  made  a  descenl.  with  the  King, 
at  the  head  of  an  anny  ;  he  demanded  a  passage  from  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  entered  upon  a  trcaty,  which.  bowever.  was 
not  concluded  ;  and  after  an  encounter,  in  which  the  French 
had  the  advantage,  again  negotiaied  and  concluded  an  agree- 
ment, in  which  the  Duke  stìpulated,  among  other  Ihìngs. 
tfaat  Cordova  shouid  raisc  the  siege  o(  Casale  ;  pledging  him- 
self,  in  case  of  his  refusai,  to  join  with  the  French,  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  Don  Gonzalo,  reckon- 
ing  it.  loo.  a  very  cheap  bargaìn.  withdrew  his  army  from 
Casale,  which  was  iramediately  entered  by  a  body  of  French 
to  reinforce  the  garrison. 

I       It  was  un  Ibis  occaaion  that  Achillini  addressed  io  King 

I  Louis  his  famous  sonnet  : — 

P  ■  Sodate,  o.  tochi,  ■  preparar  mettili  i  ' 

and  another,  in  which  he  exhorted  him  to  repair  immedi- 
atcly  lo  the  deliverance  of  Terra-Santa.  Bui  there  is  a 
fata]  dccrec.  that  the  advice  of  poels  shouid  not  bc  followed; 
and  t(  any  doings  happen  to  be  found  in  hisiory,  in  con- 
fonnity  wilh  their  suggestioni,  we  may  safcly  atlirm  that 
tbey  wcrc  resoivcd  upon  beforehand.  The  Cardinal  Rich- 
dini  detcrmined.  instead.  to  return  lo  France  on  aAairs 
which  be  consìdered  more  urgent  Girolamo  Soranzo,  the 
Vcnclian    envoy,   urged,   indeed,   much   stronger   reasons 
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to  divert  his  resolution  ;  but  the  King  and  the  Cardinal,  pay- 
ing  no  more  attention  to  his  prose  than  to  the  verses  of 
Achillini,  returned  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  leav- 
ing  only  six  thousand  men  in  Susa,  to  occupy  the  pass,  and 
maintain  the  treaty. 

While  this  army  was  retiring  on  one  hand,  that  of  Fer- 
dinand, headed  by  the  Count  di  Collalto,  approached  on  the 
other;  it  invaded  the  country  of  Grisons  and  Valtelline, 
and  prepared  to  descend  upon  the  Mihmese.  Beaides  ali 
the  terrors  to  which  the  announcement  of  such  a.  migration 
gave  rise,  the  alarming  rumour  got  abroad,  and  was  €on- 
firmed  by  express  tidings,  that  the  plague  was  lurking  in  the 
army,  of  which  there  were  always  some  symptoms  at  that 
time  in  the  German  troops,  according  to  Varchi,  in  spealdng 
of  that  which,  a  century  before,  had  been  introduced  into 
Florence  by  their  means.  Alessandro  Tadino,  one  of  the 
Conservators  of  the  public  health,  (there  were  six,  besides 
the  president;  four  magistrates  and  two  physicians,)  was 
commissioned  by  the  Board,  as  he  himself  relates  in  his  Rag- 
guaglio  already  quoted,*  to  remonstrate  with  the  govemor 
on  the  fearful  danger  which  threatened  the  country,  if 
that  vast  multitude  obtained  a  passage  through  it  to  Mantua, 
as  the  report  ran.  From  the  whole  behaviour  of  Don  Gon- 
zalo, it  appears  he  had  a  great  desire  to  make  a  figure  in  his- 
tory,  which,  in  truth,  cannot  avoid  giving  an  account  of  some 
of  his  doings;  but  (as  often  happens)  it  knew  not,  or  took 
no  pains  to  record,  an  act  of  his,  the  most  worthy  of  re- 
membrance  and  attention — the  answer  he  gave  to  the  physi- 
cian  Tadino  on  this  occasion.  He  replied,  'That  he  knew 
not  what  to  do;  that  the  reasons  of  interest  and  reputation 
which  had  caused  the  march  of  that  army,  were  of  greater 
weight  than  the  represented  danger;  but  that,  nevertheless, 
he  must  try  to  remedy  it  as  well  as  he  could,  and  must  then 
trust  in  Providence/ 

To  remedy  it,  therefore,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  two 
physicians  of  the  Board  of  Health  (the  above-mentioned 
Tadino,  and  Senatore  Settala,  son  of  the  celebrated  Lodo- 
vico,) proposed  in  this  committee  to  prohibit,  imder  severe 

*  Account  of  the  Orìgin  and  Daily  Progress  of  the  creat  PUgue,  com- 
muntcated  bir  infection,  poison,  ana  torcery,  which  nsited  tfie  Oty  of 
Milan,  &c — Mtlan,  164S,  p.  i6u 
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penaltics,  the  purchase  of  any  kind  of  commodities  what- 
soever  from  ihe  soldiers  who  were  about  to  pass;  but  tt 
ì  impossible  lo  makc  the  presìdent  undersland  the  ad- 
vanlagc  of  such  a  rcgulatìon  :  'A  kind-hcarltd  man,"  says 
Tadino,'  '  who  woutd  not  belicve  ihal  the  probability  of  the 
deaih  of  so  many  thousands  must  follow  upon  iraffic  wìth 
thesc  people  and  iheir  goods.'  We  quote  this  extract,  as 
one  of  the  stngiilarities  of  those  timcs  :  for  ccrtainly,  since 
there  bave  been  Boards  of  Health,  no  other  presìdent  of 
one  of  them  ever  happened  to  use  such  an  arguincnl — i£ 
argumcnt  it  be. 

As  to  Don  Gonzalo,  this  reply  was  one  of  his  last  perform- 
ances  bere;  for  the  ìli  success  of  the  war,  promoted  an<]  con- 
ductcd  chiefly  by  himself,  was  the  cause  of  hia  bcing  re- 
moved  from  his  post  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  On  his 
departure  from  Miian,  a  circumstance  occurred  whìch,  by 
some  contemporary  writer,  is  noticed  as  the  first  of  tbat 
kind  ihat  ever  happened  there  to  a  man  of  his  rank.  On  leav- 
ing  the  palace.  called  the  City  Palace,  surrounded  by  a  great 
company  of  noblemen,  he  encountered  a  crowd  of  the  popu- 
lace,  some  of  whom  preceded  him  in  the  way,  and  others  fol- 

.  lowed  behind,  shouting,  and  upbraiding  him  with  impreca- 
tions,  as  being  the  cause  of  the  famine  they  had  suffcred,  by 

'  the  pennission,  they  said,  he  had  given  to  carry  corn  and  rìce 
ont  of  the  city.  At  his  carrìage,  which  was  foltowing  the 
party,  they  hurled  worse  missiles  than  words;  stones.  bricks, 
cabbage-stalks,  nibbìsh  of  ali  sorts — the  usuai  ammunJtion, 
in  short,  of  these  expeditìons.  Repulseti  hy  the  guards,  they 
diew  back  ;  bui  only  to  run,  augmented  on  the  way  by  many 
fresh  partics,  to  prepare  ihemselves  at  the  Porta  Ticinese. 

I  through  which  gate  he  woutd  shortly  bave  to  pass  in  his  car-  . 
rìage.  Whcn  the  equi pa gè  m ade  its  appearance,  followed  by 
niany  others.  they  showercd  down  upon  Ihcm  ali,  both  with 
hands  and  slings,  a  pcrfect  torrent  of  stones.  The  roattcT, 
howevcr,  wcnt  no  further. 

The  Marquts  Ambrogio  Spinola  was  despatched  to  sopply 

bis  place,  whose  namc  had  already  acqutred,  in  the  wars  of 

PUnders,  the  mititsrj-  rtnown  it  stili  reiains. 

In  the  mean  whilc,  the  Gcmian  amiy  had  reccived  definite 

•  P.«e  .7. 
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orrlcm  to  march  forward  to  Mantua,  and,  in  the  month  of 
Scptember,  thcy  entered  the  Duchy  of  Milan. 

The  military  forces  in  those  days  were  stili  chiefly  oom- 
po»ed  of  volunteers,  enlisted  under  conunanders  by  profes- 
iiion,  somctimes  by  commission  from  this  or  that  prìnce; 
Aonictimcs,  aUo,  on  their  own  account,  that  they  migfat 
dispose  of  themselvcs  and  their  men  together.  These  were 
attractcd  to  this  employment,  much  less  by  the  pay,  than  by 
the  hopcs  of  plunder,  and  ali  the  gratifications  of  military 
liccnse.  There  is  no  fixed  and  universal  discipline  in  an 
arniy  so  composcd;  nor  was  it  possible  easily  to  bring  into 
concordance  the  independent  authority  of  so  many  different 
Icadérs.  These  too,  in  particular,  were  not  very  nice  on  the 
subject  of  discipline,  nor,  had  they  been  willing,  can  we  see 
how  they  could  bave  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing  it;  for  soldiers  of  this  kind  would  either  bave  revolted 
against  an  innovating  commander,  who  should  bave  taken 
it  into  bis  head  to  abolish  pillage,  or,  at  least,  would  bave  left 
bini  by  hinisclf  to  defend  his  colours.  Besides,  as  the  prìnces 
who  hircd  these  troops  sought  rather  to  bave  bands  enoogfa 
to  secare  their  undertakings,  than  to  proportion  the  number 
to  their  nieans  of  remuneration,  wbicJi  were  generatly  very 
scanty,  so  the  payments  were  for  the  most  part  late,  oa 
account,  and  by  little  at  a  Urne;  and  the  spoils  of  the  comi- 
trics  thcy  were  niaking  war  upon.  or  over-ran,  became,  as 
it  were,  a  conìpensation  tacitly  accorded  to  them.  It  was  a 
saying  of  \Vallenstein*s,  scarcely  less  celebrated  than  his 
nanìc,  that  it  was  easìer  to  niaintain  an  army  of  a  bundred 
tbousand  men,  than  one  of  twelve  thousand.  And  that  of 
wbich  wc  are  speaking«  was  in  great  part«  composcd  of  men 
\vbi\  under  hì$  command,  had  desolated  GervianT  in  that 
war.  so  celebrated  among  other  wars  boch  fot  itsdf  and  for 
its  ctfect$«  wbich  afterwards  took  its  name  from  the  thirty 
vcars  of  its  duration  :  it  was  then  the  eleventh  rcar,  Tbere 
was^  besides^  bis  oìf^-n  spedai  regiment,  cvxtdocted  br  one  of 
bis  lìeutenants;  of  the  other  ìeaders^  the  greatest  part  had 
cx^mmamM  un^lcr  hìm  :  and  there  were«  a!s^\  nKwe  than  ose 
of  thv>sc  whv\  lour  \Tars  atterwai>is.  had  te  .iìsàs  in  bcir^irsg 
b:w  ti^  fhat  c\ il  end  whìch  e\^enU>ÌT  know-^^ 

libere  mitre  tmmiT'etght  thockftàzrà  x^x.  aad  «eres  ibcv- 
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sand  borse;  and  in  dcscending  from  Valtdline  to  reach  the 
terrilory  of  Mantua,  they  had  to  follow,  more  or  less  closely, 
the  course  of  the  Adda  where  it  forms  two  branches  of  a  lake, 
ihen  again  as  a  river  to  its  junctìon  with  the  Po,  and  afler- 
wards  for  some  distance  along  the  banks  of  this  rivcr;  on 
the  whole  eìght  days'  march  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan. 

A  great  part  of  the  tnhabitants  retìred  to  the  mountains, 
taking  with  thcra  their  raost  valuable  cffects,  and  driving  iheir 
cattle  before  Ihem  :  others  stayed  behind,  either  to  tend  upon 

I  some  skk  pcrson,  or  lo  defend  their  houscs  from  the  flames, 
3  keep  an  cye  upoa  precious  thtngs  which  they  had  con- 

j  ceaied  under-ground  ;  some  because  they  had  nothing  lo  lose  ; 
and  a  few  villains,  also.  to  make  acquisitions.    When  the  first 

I  detachmcot  arrìved  at  the  village  where  they  were  (o  hall, 

I  they  quickly  spread  themsclves  through  this  and  the  neigh- 

i  bourìng  ones,  and  ptuodered  them  direclly  ;  ali  thal  couid  be 

I  eaten  or  carrìed  off,  disapptared  :  not  to  speak  of  the  de* 
structioD  of  the  rest,  of  the  fieids  laid  waste,  of  the  houses 

■  given   to    the   flaraes,   the   blows,    the    wounds,    the    rapes, 

I  commi  tt  ed. 

Ali  the  expedi ents,  ali  the  defences  cmployed  lo  save  prop- 
erty,  ofien  proved  uscless,  sometimes  even  more  injurtous  to 
(he  owners.    The  soldiers,  far  more  practised  in  the  stratagems 

'  of  this  kind  of  war,  too,  nimmaged  every  corner  of  the  dwell- 
ings;  tore  down  walls;  easily  discovered  in  the  gardens  the 
ncwly  disturbed  soil;  penelrated  even  lo  the  hills,  to  carry 
off  the  calile  ;  went  into  caves,  under  the  guidante  of  some 
«e  have  saìd,  in  search  of  any  wealthy  inhabitant 
who  might  be  conceaied  there  ;  despoiled  bis  persoti,  dragged 

1  him  to  bis  house,  and,  by  din!  of  thrcats  and  blows,  compelled 

I  bim  to  point  out  bis  hidden  treasure. 

At  length.  howevcr,  they  look  their  deparWre,  and  the  dis- 

I  tant  souDds  of  drums  or  trumpets  gradually  dicd  away  on  the 

1  ear  :  this  was  followed  by  a  few  hours  of  dealh-like  cairn  :  and 
a  a  new  haieful  clashìng  of  arms,  a  new  hatcful  rumbling, 

►  miaounccd  anothcr  squadron.    Thcse,  no  longer  Snding  any- 
thiag  lo  pliinder,  applied  themsclves  with  the  more  fnry  to 

'  make  destruction  and  havoc  of  the  rest,  buming  fumilure. 
dooT-posts,  beams.  casks,  wine-vats,  apd  sometimes  even  tbe 

[  lioiiMs;  they  seJzed  and  ill-used  the  inhabitant»  with  doublé 
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ferocity; — and  so  on,  from  worse  to  worse,  for  twenty  days; 
for  into  this  number  of  detachments  the  army  was  divided. 

Colico  was  the  first  town  of  the  Duchy  invaded  by  these 
fiends  ;  af terwards,  they  threw  themselves  into  Belano  ;  thence 
they  entered  and  spread  themselves  through  Valsassina,  and 
then  poured  down  into  the  territory  of  Lecco. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

I      AND  here  we  find  that  persons  of  our  acquaìntance  were 

l\    sbarers  in  the  wide-spread  alarm. 

I  ^-*-     One  whosaw  not  Don  Abt>ondio,  the  day  that  the  news 

I  werc  suddenly  spread  oE  the  descent  o£  tlic  ariny,  of  its  near 

approach.  and  destruetive  proceedings,  knows  very  little  of 

what  erabarrassmeni  and  constematìon  really  are.    They  are 

coming!   ihere  are  Ihirty.  there  are  forty,  therc  are  fifty, 

thouaand  I  they  are  devils,  heretics,  antichrists  1  they'vc  sacked 

Cortcnuova  I  they've  set  firc  to  Primaluna  I  they'vc  devastated 

Introbbio,  Pasturo,  Barsio!  they'vc  becn  scen  al  Balabbtol 

ihey'Il  be  here  to-morrow  ! — such  were  the  reports  that  passed 

from  mouth  to  moiith  :  some  hurrying  to  and  f ro,  othcrs  stand- 

I  ing  in  little  parties;  together  with  tumultuous  consultatìons, 

I  besitation  whether  lo  fly  or  remain,  the  women  assembling 

I  in  groups.  and  ali  ultcrly  at  a  loss  what  to  do.    Don  Abbondio, 

luiho  had  resolved  before  any  onc  else,  and  more  than  any 

I  onc  else,  to  fly,  by  any  possible  mode  of  flight,  and  lo  any 

l  conceivable  place  of  retreat,  discovcred  instiperable  obstacles 

|«nd   fearful  dangers.     'What  shall   I  do?'  exclaìmed  he: 

'  Where  shall  I  go?  '    The  mountaìns.  lelting  alone  the  diffi- 

Iculty  of  gclting  there.  wcrc  not  sccure:  it  was  well  knowii 

■  that  the  Gcrman  foot  soidiers  climbed  thcm  likc  cats,  where 

r  they  had  the  Icast  indication  or  hope  of  finding  booty.    The 

lake  was  widc;  there  was  a  very  high  wind;  besides,  the 

greater  part  of  the  boatmen,  fcaring  they  mìghi  be  compellcd 

lo  convey  soidiers  or  baggage,  had  retreated  with  their  boats 

to  the  oppositc  side  :  the  few  that  had  remaincd,  wcre  gonc 

off  overtaden  wilh  people,  and,  dìstressed  by  their  own  wcight 

■od  Uic  violence  of  the  storm.  werc  considcrcd  in  greater  perii 

evety  moment.    li  was  impossible  to  find  a  vehicle,  borse,  or 

conveyance  of  any  kìnd,  to  carry  him  away  from  the  road  the 

ftnny  had  to  traverse,  and  on  foot  Don  Abbondio  could  not 

maaagc  any  great  distance,  and  fcared  bcing  overlakcn  by 

I  the  way.     The  conlines  of  the  Bergamascan  tcrrilory  were 

JBot  so  very  far  olT.  but  ibat  hìs  lìmbs  coold  bave  bomc  hìm 
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thither  at  a  stretch;  but  a  report  had  beai  already  spread, 
that  a  squadron  of  cappelletti  had  been  despatched  from 
Bergamo  in  baste,  who  were  occupying  the  borders  to  keep 
the  German  troops  in  order  ;  and  those  were  neither  more  nor 
less  devils  incarnate  than  these,  and  on  their  part  dtd  the 
worst  they  could.  The  poor  man  ran  through  the  house  with 
eyes  starting  from  bis  head,  and  half  out  of  bis  senses;  he 
kept  following  Perpetua  to  concert  some  pian  with  ber;  but 
Perpetua,  busied  in  collecting  the  most  valuable  household 
goods,  and  hiding  them  under  the  floor,  or  in  any  other  out- 
of-the-way  place,  pushed  by  hurriedly,  eager  and  pre-occti- 
pied,  with  ber  hands  or  arms  full,  and  replied  :  '  I  shall  bave 
done  directly  putting  these  things  away  safely,  and  then  well 
do  what  others  do.*  Don  Abbondio  would  bave  detained  ber, 
and  discusscd  with  ber  the  different  courses  to  he  adopted; 
but  she,  what  with  ber  business,  and  ber  hurry,  and  the  fear 
which  she,  too,  felt  within,  and  the  vexation  which  that  of 
ber  master  excited,  was,  in  this  juncture,  less  tractable  than 
she  had  over  been  before.  '  Others  do  the  best  they  can  ;  and 
80  will  we.  I  beg  your  pardon  :  but  you  are  good  for  nothing 
but  to  hindcr  one.  Do  you  think  that  others  haven't  skins 
to  save,  too  ?  That  the  soldiers  are  only  coming  to  fight  with 
you?  You  might  even  lend  a  band  at  such  a  time,  instead 
of  coming  crying  and  bothering  at  one's  feet'  With  these 
and  similar  answers  she  at  length  got  rid  of  him,  having  ai- 
ready  determincd,  when  this  bustling  operation  was  finished 
as  well  as  might  be,  to  take  him  by  the  arm  like  a  child,  and 
to  drag  him  along  to  one  of  the  mountains.  Left  thus  alone, 
he  retreated  to  the  window,  looked,  listened  ;  or,  seeing  some 
one  passing,  cried  out  in  a  half-cr>'ing  and  half-reproachful 
tone  :  *  Do  your  poor  Curate  this  kindness,  to  seek  some  borse, 
some  mule,  some  ass,  for  him!  Is  it  possible  that  nobody 
will  help  me  !  Oh,  what  people  !  Wait  for  me,  at  least,  that 
I  may  go  with  you!  wait  till  yen  are  fifteen  or  twenty,  to 
take  me  with  you,  that  I  may  not  be  quite  forsaken  !  Will 
you  leave  me  in  the  band  of  dogs?  Don*t  you  know  they  are 
nearly  ali  Lutherans.  who  think  it  a  merìtorions  deed  to 
murder  a  priest?  Will  you  leave  me  bere  to  be  martyred? 
Oh,  what  a  set  !  Oh,  what  a  set  !  ' 
But  to  wboro  did  he  address  these  words?    To  mcn  who 
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were  passing  along  bending  under  the  weìghl  of  their  humWc 
forniture,  and  their  thoughts  turncd  towards  that  which  they 
wcre  leavirg  at  home  exposed  lo  plunder;  one  driving  bifore 
hira  a  young  cow.  another  dragging  after  him  his  children, 
also  laden  as  hcavily  as  they  could  bear,  whilc  his  wife  car- 
ned  in  hcr  arms  such  as  were  unable  to  walk.  Some  went 
on  their  way  without  replying  or  looking  up;  others  said, 
'  Eh,  sir,  you  too  must  do  as  you  can  !  happy  you,  who  have 
no  family  to  think  fort  you  must  help  yourself,  and  do  the 
bcst  you  can.' 

Oh.  poor  me!  "  exclaimed  Don  Abbondici  'oh,  what  peo- 
ple!  what  hard  heartsl  There's  no  eharily:  everybody  thinks 
of  himself;  but  nobody'll  think  for  me!'  And  he  set  off 
lAgain  in  seareh  of  Perpetua. 

Oh,  I  just  wanted  you  !  '  said  she.    '  Your  money?' 
What  shall  we  do?' 

Givc  it  me,  and  l'II  go  and  hury  it  in  the  garden  hcrc  hy 
tte  house,  togethcr  with  the  silver  and  knivcs  and  forks.' 

'  But  .  .  ." 

'  But.  but  :  give  it  bere  :  kecp  a  few  pence  for  whalever 
may  happen  ;  and  then  leave  it  to  me.' 

Don  Abbondio  obeyed.  went  lo  his  trunk,  took  out  his  little 
treamre,  and  handed  ìt  to  Perpetua,  who  said  :  '  l'm  goìng 
IO  bury  it  in  the  garden,  at  the  foot  of  the  fig-tree  :  '  and  went 
out.  Soon  aftcrwards  she  reappcarcd  wilh  a  packcl  in  her 
band  conlaining  some  provìsion  for  the  appetite,  and  a  small 
empty  basket,  in  the  bottoni  of  which  she  bastily  placed 
a  Tittle  Itnen  for  herself  and  her  master,  saying,  at  the  samc 
liiDC,  '  You 'II  carry  the  brevìary.  at  least  I' 

'  But  wherc  are  we  going?  ' 

*  Whcre  are  ali  the  rest  going?  First  of  ali,  wc'Il  go  inlo 
the  Street;  and  there  we  shall  see  and  bear  wfaat's  best  to 
■ie  done.' 

At  this  moment  Agnese  entered.  also  carrying  a  basket 
thing  over  her  shouldcr.  and  with  the  air  of  one  who  come» 
to  make  an  important  proposal. 

Agnese  herself,  equally  resolved  noi  to  await  gitests  of  this 

irt,  alone  as  she  was  in  the  house,  and  with  a  little  of  the 
of  the  tJnnamed  stili  left,  had  bcen  hesitating   for 
ic  tìine  about  a  place  of  rctreat.    The  remainder  of  those 
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scudi,  which  in  the  months  of  famine  had  been  of  sudi  ose 
to  her,  was  now  the  principal  cause  of  her  anxiety  and  irre- 
solution,  from  having  heard  how,  in  the  aiready  invaded 
cotmtries,  those  who  had  any  money  had  found  àiemsdves 
in  a  worse  condition  than  anybody  dse,  exposed  alike  to  the 
violence  of  the  strangers  and  the  treadiery  of  their  f ellow- 
countrymen.  True  it  was  that  she  had  confided  to  no  one,  save 
Don  Abbondio,  the  wealth  that  had  f alien,  so  to  say,  into  her 
lap  ;  to  him  she  had  applied,  from  time  to  time,  to  diange  her 
a  scudo  into  silver,  always  leaving  him  something  to  gìve  to 
some  one  who  was  poorer  than  herself.  But  hidden  rìdies, 
particularly  with  one  who  is  not  accustomed  to  handle  mudi» 
kcep  the  possessor  in  continuai  suspidon  of  the  suspidon  of 
others.  While,  however,  she  was  going  about  hiding  bere 
and  there,  as  she  best  could,  what  she  could  not  manage  to 
take  with  her,  and  thinking  about  the  scudi,  which  she  kept 
sewn  up  in  her  stays,  she  remembered  that,  together  with 
them,  the  Unnamed  had  sent  her  the  most  ampie  proffers  of 
service;  she  remembered  what  she  had  heard  related  about 
bis  castle's  being  in  so  secure  a  situation,  where  nothing 
could  reach  it,  against  its  owner's  wìll,  but  birds;  and  she 
resolved  to  go  and  seek  an  asylum  there.  Wonderìng  how 
she  was  to  make  herself  known  to  the  Signor,  Don  Abbondio 
quickly  occurred  to  her  mind;  who,  after  the  conversation 
we  bave  related  with  the  Archbishop,  had  always  shown  her 
particular  marks  of  kindness;  the  more  heartily,  as  he  could 
do  so  without  committing  himself  to  any  one,  and,  the  two 
young  people  being  far  enough  off,  the  probability  was  also 
distant  that  a  request  would  be  made  him  which  would  bave 
put  this  kindness  to  a  verv  dangerous  test  Thinking  that 
in  such  confusion  the  poor  man  would  be  stili  more  perplexed 
and  dismayed  than  herself,  and  that  this  course  might  appear 
desirable  also  to  him.  she  carne  to  make  the  proposaL  Find- 
ing  him  with  Perpetua,  she  suggested  it  to  them  both  together. 

•  WTiat  say  you  to  it.  Perpetua  ?  '  askcd  Don  Abbondio. 

'  I  say  that  it  is  an  inspiration  from  Heaven.  and  that  we 
mustn*t  lose  time,  but  set  off  at  once  on  our  joumev/ 

*And  then  .  .  .' 

*And  then.  and  then,  when  we  get  there.  we  shall  fìnd  our- 
selves  verv-  wcll  satisfìcd.     It  is  wcll  known  now  that  the 
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Signor  desires  nothiiig  more  thaii  to  bcneSt  Iii3  fellow- 
crcalures;  and  l've  no  doubt  hcll  bc  glad  to  rcceive  us. 
Thcre,  on  the  borders,  and  as  it  were  in  the  air.  the  soldicrs 
certainly  won't  come.  And  iheii,  and  tlien.  we  shall  fiiid  some- 
ihing  to  eat  therc  ;  for  up  in  the  mowUains,  whcn  thìs  little 
store  is  gonc,'  and,  so  saying,  shc  placed  it  in  the  basket  upon 
the  linen,  '  we  should  find  ourselves  very  badly  off.' 
'  Hc's  converted,  hc's  rcalty  converted.  isn't  he?' 
'  Why  should  we  doubt  it  any  longer,  after  ali  that's  known 
abotit  hini,  nay,  after  what  you  yourself  have  seen  ?  ' 

■And  supposing  we  should  bc  going  to  put  ourselvca  in 
prison  ?  ' 

'  What  prìson  ?  I  dcclarc,  with  ali  your  silly  objectlons, 
(I  beg  your  pardon,)  you'd  never  come  to  any  conclusion, 
Wcll  donc.  Agnese!  it  was  certainly  a  capitai  thought  of 
yoursl'  And  setting  ihe  basket  on  a  labic.  she  passed  her 
arms  (hrough  the  straps,  and  lifted  it  upon  ber  back. 

'  CoulUn't  we  find  some  man,'  said  Don  Abbondio,  '  who 
would  come  with  us  as  a  guard  (o  bis  Curate?  !f  we  should 
mcet  any  ruffians.  for  there  are  plenty  of  them  roving  abont, 
whai  hclp  could  you  two  givc  me  ?  ' 

'.\nother  pian,  io  wasic  time  !  '  exdaimed  Perpetua.  '  To 
go  now  and  look  for  a  man,  when  everybody  has  io  mind 
himsclf  I  Up  with  you;  go  and  get  your  breviary  and  hat, 
and  let  us  set  off,' 

Don  .Abbondio  obeyed,  and  soon  returned  with  the  breviary 
under  bis  arm,  hìs  hat  on  bis  head,  and  his  staff  in  his  band; 
and  thè  threc  companions  wcnt  otil  by  a  little  door  wbich  led 
into  the  churchyard.  Perpetua  locked  it  after  ber.  ratlier 
not  to  ncglcct  an  accostomed  forra,  than  from  any  failh  she 
piaceli  in  bolts  and  door-posts,  atid  put  the  key  in  her  pocket. 
Don  Abbondio  cast  a  glance  at  the  church  in  passjng,  and 
I  mutlered  between  bis  teetb  :  '  It's  the  people's  btisiness  to 
I  take  care  of  it,  fof  it's  they  who  use  it.  If  they've  the  least 
love  for  their  church,  ihey'II  sec  lo  it;  if  they've  not,  why, 
it's  ihcir  own  look-oiit.' 

They  took  the  road  through  the  fields,  each  silenti/  pur- 

sning  his  way.  absorbcd  in  thought  on  bis  own  paiticular 

drcumstauces,  and  tooking  ratber  narrowly  around;  more 

,  particnlarly  Don  Abbondio,  who  was  in  continuai  apprehen- 
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sion  of  the  apparition  of  some  suspicious  figure,  or  some- 
thing  not  to  bc  trusted.  However,  they  encountered  no  one: 
ali  the  people  were  either  in  their  houses  to  guard  them,  to 
prepare  bundles,  and  to  put  away  goods,  or  on  the  roEuls 
which  led  directly  to  the  mountain-heights. 

After  heaving  a  few  deep  sighs,  and  then  giving  vent  to 
his  vexation  in  an  interjection  or  two.  Don  Abbondio  began 
to  grumble  more  connectedly.  He  quarrelled  with  the  duke 
of  Ne  ver  s,  who  might  bave  been  enjoying  himself  in  France, 
and  playing  the  prince  there,  yet  was  determined  to  be  duke 
of  Mantua  in  spite  of  the  world;  with  the  Emperor,  who 
ought  to  bave  sense  for  the  follies  of  others,  to  let  matters 
take  their  own  course,  and  not  stand  so  mudi  upon  ptmctilio  ; 
for,  after  ali,  he  would  always  be  Emperor,  whether  Titius 
or  Sempronius  were  duke  of  Mantua;  and,  above  ali,  with 
the  govemor,  whose  business  it  was  to  do  everything  he 
could  to  avert  these  scourges  of  the  country,  while,  in  fact, 
he  was  the  very  person  to  invite  them — ali  from  the  pleasure 
he  took  in  making  war.  '  I  wish,'  said  he,  '  that  these  gentry 
were  bere  to  see  and  try  how  pleasant  it  is.  They  will  bave 
a  fine  account  to  render  !  But,  in  the  mean  while,  we  bave 
to  bear  it  who  bave  no  blame  in  the  mattcr.' 

'  Do  let  these  people  alone,  for  they'll  never  come  to  help 
US,'  said  Perpetua.  '  This  is  some  of  your  usuai  prating,  (I 
beg  your  pardon,)  which  just  comes  to  nothing.  What 
rather  gives  me  uneasiness  .  .  .' 

'  What's  the  matter  ?  ' 

Perpetua,  who  had  been  leisurely  going  over  in  ber  mind, 
during  their  walk,  ber  hasty  packing  and  stowing  away,  now 
began  ber  lamentations  at  having  forgotten  such  a  thing,  and 
badly  concealed  such  another  ;  bere  she  had  left  traces  which 
might  serve  as  a  due  to  the  robbers,  there  .  .  . 

'  Well  done  !  '  cried  Don  Abbondio,  gradually  sufficiently 
relicved  from  fear  for  his  life  to  allow  of  anxiety  for  his 
worldly  goods  and  chattels  :  '  Well  done  !  Did  you  really  do 
so?    Where  was  your  head?* 

'  What  !  '  exclaimed  Perpetua,  coming  to  an  abrupt  pause 
for  a  moment,  and  resting  ber  hands  on  ber  sides,  as  well  as 
the  basket  she  carried  would  allow  :  '  What  !  do  you  begin 
now  to  scold  me  in  this  way,  when  it  was  you  who  almost 
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lurncd  my  brain.  instead  of  helping  and  ciicoiiraging  me? 
1  twlieve  l'vc  taken  more  care  o£  llie  things  of  the  house 
than  of  my  own;  l'd  not  a  creature  to  lend  me  a  hand;  l'vc 
becn  obligcd  lo  play  the  parti  of  bolli  Martha  and  Magdalette; 
if  anythìng  goes  wrong.  l've  nothing  to  say:  l've  done  more 
lliaii  my  duty  now." 

Agnese  interruptcd  these  disputes,  by  bcgìnning,  in  ber 

turn.  to  lailc  aboul  hcr  own  gricvances;  shc  lamcnted  not  so 

much  the  (rotible  and  daniage,  as  finding  ali  ber  hopes  of 

1  meeting  ber  Lucia  dashed  to  the  ground  :  for,  the  reader 

may  remember,  this  was  the  very  autumn  on  vvhich  they  had 

so  long  calculated.    It  was  not  at  al!  likely  that  Donna  Pras- 

sede  would  come  to  rcside  in  ber  country-bouse  in  that  ncigh- 

I   bourhood,  under  such  circumstances  :  on  tbe  contrary,  she 

I  would  more  probably  bave  left  it,  had  sbe  hap^ened  to  bc 

I   there.  as  ali  (he  other  residents  in  tbe  country  «ere  doing. 

The  sight  of  the  different  places  they  passed  broughl  these 

ttioughts  to  Agnesc's  mind  more  vìvidly,  and  increased  the 

ardotir  of  her  desires.     Leaving  the   footpatli  through  the 

fields.  they  had  takcn  the  public  road,  the  very  same  along 

whicb  Agnese  had  come  when  bringing  home  her  daughter 

i  for  so  short  a  tinie,  after  baving  stayed  wilh  her  at  the 

[  tailor'a.     Tbe  village  was  already  in  sight. 

'  We  wHH  just  say  "  how  d'ye  do  "  to  these  good  peoplc.' 
[  said  Agnese. 

'Ycs.  and  rest  there  a  little;  for  I  begin  lo  bave  had 
I   enough  of  this  basket;  and  to  get  a  mouihful  to  eat  too,'  said 
Perpetua. 

'  On  condition  we  don't  lose  time  ;  for  wc  are  not  joumey- 
I  ing  for  our  amusemenl.'  concludcd  Don  Abbondio. 

They  were  received  with  open  arms.  and  welcomed  with 
much  pleasure:  it  reminded  tbcm  of  a  formcr  deed  of  be- 
ncvolence.  '  Do  good  to  as  many  as  you  can,"  bere  remarks 
our  aulhor,  '  and  you  will  the  more  fret|ucntly  happen  to 
mect  with  countenances  which  bring  you  plcasurc' 

Agnese  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  on  cmbracing  the  good 
tmman,  which  was  a  great  reliéf  lo  ber;  and  could  only 
[  repiy  wiih  sobs  to  the  questions  which  shc  and  her  busband 
L  ptit  about  Lucia. 

'  Sbc  ù  bctier  off  iban  wc  are,'  said  Don  Abbondio  ;  '  shc's 
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at  Milan,  out  of  ali  danger,  and  far  away  from  these  dia- 
bolical  dangers/ 

'  Are  the  Signor  Curate,  and  his  companion»  making  tfaeir 
escape,  then  ?  '  asked  the  tailor. 

'Certainly,'  replied  both  master  and  servante  in  oae 
breath. 

*  Oh,  how  I  pity  you  both  !  * 

'We  are  on  our  way,'  said  Don  Abbondio,  'to  the 
Castle  of  ♦  ♦  */ 

*  That's  a  very  good  thought  ;  you'll  be  as  saf e  there  as 
in  Paradise.' 

'  And  you  Ve  no  fear  here?  '  said  Don  Abbondio. 

'  1*11  teli  you.  Signor  Curate  :  they  won't  bave  to  come  bere 
to  halt,  or,  as  you  know  the  saying  is,  in  polite  language, 
in  osfntasione:  we  are  too  much  out  of  their  road,  thank 
Heaven.  At  the  worst,  there'U  only  be  a  little  party  of 
foragers,  which  God  forbidl — ^but,  in  any  case,  there's  plenty' 
of  time.  We  shall  first  bear  the  intelligence  from  the  other 
un  fortunate  towns,  where  they  go  to  take  up  their  quarters.' 

It  was  detennined  to  stop  bere  and  take  a  little  rest;  and 
as  it  was  just  the  dinner-hour,  '  My  friends,'  said  the  tailor, 
'  will  do  me  the  favour  of  sharing  my  poor  table:  at  any  rate, 
you  will  bave  a  hearty  welcome.' 

Perpetua  said  she  had  brought  some  refreshment  with 
them;  and  after  exchanging  a  few  complimentary  speeches, 
they  agreed  to  put  ali  together,  and  dine  in  company. 

The  children  gathered  with  great  glee  round  their  old 
friend  Agnese.  Very  soon,  however,  the  tailor  desired  one 
of  his  little  girls  (the  same  that  had  carried  that  gift  of 
charity  to  the  widow  Maria;  who  knows  if  any  reader  re- 
members  it?)  to  go  and  shell  a  few  early  chestnuts,  which 
were  deposited  in  one  corner,  and  then  put  them  to  roast 

'  And  you,'  said  he  to  a  little  boy,  '  go  into  the  garden,  and 
shake  the  peach-tree  till  some  of  the  fruit  falls,  and  brìng 
them  ali  bere  ;  go.  And  you/  said  he  to  another,  '  go,  dimb 
the  fig-tree,  and  gather  a  few  of  the  rìpest  figs.  You  know 
that  business  too  well  alréady.'  He  himself  went  to  tap  a 
little  barrel  of  wine;  his  wife  to  fetch  a  clean  table-cloth; 
Perpetua  took  out  the  provisions;  the  table  was  spread;  a 
napkin  and  earthenware  piate  were  placed  at  the  most  hon- 
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foiirablc  seat  for  Don  Abbondio,  willi  a  knite  ami  fork  which 

1  Perpetua  had  :n  the  basket  ;  tlic  dìnner  was  dished,  snd  the 

.   party  seated  themselves  al  the  table.  and  partook  of.the  re- 
past,  ìf  itot  with  grcat  mcrriraent,  at  least  wilh  much  more 
than  any  of  the  guests  had  anticipated  enjoying  Ihat  day. 
'  What  say  you.  Signor  Curate,  to  a  mrn  out  of  thia  sort?  ' 

I  said  the  tatlor  ;  '  I  couid  fancy  1  was  rcading  the  hiitory  of 

I  the  Moors  in  France.' 

I      ■  What  say  I  ?    To  think  that  evcn  this  trouble  shouM  fall 

1  to  my  ìot  !  ' 

'  Wc!I,  you've  chosen  a  jjood  asylum,"  resutned  his  hoat; 
'  pcoplc  wouid  be  puzzlcd  lo  get  iip  there  by  force.  And 
you'll  find  company  there;  ita  already  reported  that  tnany 
havc  retreatcd  ihither,  and  maiiy  more  are  daily  arriving.' 

'  I  wouId  fain  hope,'  saicl  Don  Atibondto.  '  that  we  shall  be 
well  rcccived.  I  know  this  brave  Signor;  and  whcn  I  once 
had  the  pleasure  of  beìng  in  his  conipany,  he  wos  so  exceed- 

l  ingly  polite.' 

*  And  he  sent  word  to  me.'  said  Agnese,  '  by  his  most 
lilluslrious  Lordship,  that  if  cver  1  wantcd  anything.  I  had 
I  only  IO  go  to  htm.' 

*  A  great  and  wonderful  conversion  !  '  resiuned  Don  Ab- 
|bondjo:  'and  does  he  really  continue  to  persevereP' 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  the  taitor  ;  and  he  began  to  speak  at  some 
length  upon  the  holy  lift-  of  the  Unnamed,  and  how,  from 
being  a  scourge  to  the  country,  he  had  become  its  example 
and  benefactor. 

'  And  ali  thosc  people  he  kcpt  under  him  .  .  .  that  bouse- 

bold  .  .  .*  rejoined  Don  Abbondio,  who  had  more  than  once 

heard  somelhing  about  ihem,  but  bad  nevcr  bcen  sufSciaitly 

assured  of  the  iruth. 

I      '  They  are  most  of  iheni  dismissed.'  replicd  the  failor  ;  '  and 

L  they  who  rcmain  bave  altered  their  habits  in  a  wonderful 

Iwayt     In  short,  thie  castle  has  become  like  the  Thebaid. 

I  You,  Signor,  understand  thcse  things." 

He  then  began  lo  recali,  witii  Agnese,  the  visit  of  the  Car- 
tlinat  '  A  great  man."  said  he,  '  a  great  man  I  Pity  that  he 
left  US  so  hastily;  for  T  did  not.  and  couid  not,  do  him  any 
boDouT.  How  often  I  wish  I  couid  speak  to  him  agatn,  a 
little  nx>rc  at  my  case.' 
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Having  left  the  table,  he  made  them  observe  an  engraved 
likeness  of  the  Cardinal,  which  he  kept  hung  up  on  one  of 
the  door-posts,  in  veneration  for  the  person,  and  also  that  he 
might  be  able  to  say  to  any  visitor,  that  the  portrait  did  not 
resemble  him;  for  he  himself  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  Cardinal,  dose  by,  and  at  bis  leisure,  in  that 
very  room. 

*  Did  they  mean  this  thing  bere  for  him  ?  '  said  Agnese. 
'  It*s  like  him  in  dress  ;  but  .  .  .' 

'  It  doesn't  resemble  him,  does  it  ?  '  said  the  tailor.  '  I  al- 
ways  say  so,  too;  but  it  bears  bis  name,  if  nothing  more;  it 
serves  as  a  remembrance.' 

Don  Abbondio  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  be  going  ;  the  tailor 
undertook  to  find  a  conveyance  to  carry  them  to  the  foot  of 
the  ascent,  and  having  gone  in  search  of  one,  shortly  re- 
tumed  to  say  that  it  was  coming.  Then,  tuming  to  Don 
Abbondio,  he  added,  *  Signor  Curate,  if  you  should  ever  like 
to  take  a  hook  with  you  up  there  to  pass  away  the  time,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  serve  you  in  my  poor  way;  for  I  sometimes 
amuse  myself  a  little  with  reading.  They're  not  things  to 
suit  you,  being  ali  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  but,  perhaps  .  .  .' 

'Thank  you,  thank  you,'  replied  Doti  Abbondio;  'under 
present  circumstances,  one  has  hardly  brains  enough  to 
attend  to  what  we  are  bid  to  read.' 

While  off  ering  and  refusing  thanks,  and  exchanging  con- 
dolence,  good  wishes,  invitations,  and  promises  to  make  an- 
other  stay  there  on  their  return,  the  cart  arrived  at  the  front 
door.  Putting  in  their  baskets,  the  travelling  party  monnted 
after  them,  and  undertook,  with  rather  more  ease  and  tran- 
quillity  of  mind,  the  second  half  of  their  joumey. 

The  tailor  had  related  the  truth  to  Don  Abbondio  about 
the  Unnamed.  From  the  day  on  which  we  left  him,  he  had 
steadily  persevered  in  the  course  he  had  proposed  to  himself, 
atoning  for  wrongs,  seeking  peace,  relieving  the  poor,  and 
performing  every  good  work  for  which  an  opportunity  prc- 
sented  itself.  The  courage  he  had  formerly  manifested  in 
offence  and  defence  now  showed  itself  in  abstaining  from 
both  one  and  the  other.  He  had  laid  down  ali  bis  weapons, 
and  always  walked  alone,  willing  to  encounter  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  many  deeds  of  violence  he  had  com- 
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millcd,  and  pcrsuadcd  iliat  it  wouid  tic  ihc  conimission  of  an 
Sddilional  one  to  eniploy  force  in  dcfencc  oi  a  life  whtcli 
owcd  so  much  to  so  many  creditors;  and  persuaded.  loo,  that 
cvery  evil  which  might  be  done  to  him  would  be  an  oìTcticc 
ffercd  to  God,  bui,  with  respect  to  himselC,  a  just  rctribu- 
ion;  and  that  he,  abovc  ali,  had  no  right  to  constituit  him- 
elf  a  punisiier  of  sucb  offences.  Howcver.  he  had  continued 
not  Icss  inviolate  than  when  he  had  kepi  in  readiness  for  bis 
Btcurily,  so  many  anned  hands,  and  his  own.  The  rernem- 
brance  of  bis  former  ferocity,  and  the  sigili  of  hÌ9  prcsent 
mcekncss,  one  of  which,  ìt  might  havc  becn  expected,  would 
have  left  so  many  longings  for  revengc,  whìle  the  othcr  rcn- 
dcrcd  that  rcvenge  so  easy,  conspired,  inslead,  lo  procure  and 
naintain  for  him  an  adniiration.  which  was  the  prìncipal 
Isuarantee  for  his  safely.  He  was  ihat  very  man  wliom  no 
couid  humblc,  and  wbo  had  now  humblcd  bimsclf, 
Every  feeling  of  rancour,  thercfore.  formerly  irritated  by 
his  conlemptuoHs  bchaviour,  and  by  the  fears  of  othcrs.  van- 
j»hcd  beforc  this  new  humìlity  :  ihcy  whom  he  had  offended 
had  now  obtained,  bcyond  ali  expeclatìon,  and  wìthoul  dan- 
ger.  a  satisfaction  which  they  couid  iiot  have  promised  them- 
selves  from  the  most  complete  revcnge — the  satisfaction  of 
sceing  such  a  man  mourning  over  the  wrongs  he  had  com- 
mi tted,  and  partici  pating.  so  to  say,  in  the  ir  indignatiun. 
More  than  one,  whose  bittcrest  and  greatest  sorrow  had 
been,  for  many  years,  that  be  saw  no  probabìlity  of  ever 
finding  himself.  in  any  instancc,  stronger  tban  ibis  powcrful 
opprcssor,  ihat  he  mighl  revcnge  himself  for  some  great  in- 
jiir>'.  meeting  him  afterwards  alone,  unarmed.  and  wtlh  the 
air  af  one  who  would  ofTer  no  resistance,  felt  only  an  im- 
pulse to  salute  bim  with  dcmonsirations  of  respect.  In  his 
voluntary  abasement,  his  countenance  and  behaviour  had  ac' 
quircd,  wtthout  bis  bcing  aware  of  it.  somethìng  more  lofiy 
and  noble  ;  because  ihere  was  in  them,  more  clearly  than  ever, 
lh<  abscnce  of  ali  fear.  The  most  violent  and  pertinacious 
haired  felt,  as  Ìt  wcre,  restrained  and  held  in  awe  by  the 
public  vencration  for  so  pcnitent  and  bcncficcnt  a  man.  This 
carried  to  such  a  Icngth,  tbal  he  often  found  it  diiGcuIt 
to  avoid  the  public  exprcssìon  of  it  which  was  addressed  to 
blm,  and  was  obJiged  lo  be  careful  that  he  did  not  evince  tao 
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plainly  in  his  looks  and  actions  the  inward  compunction  he 
felt,  nor  abuse  himself  too  much,  lest  he  should  be  too  inuch 
exalted.  He  had  selected  the  lowest  place  in  church,  and 
woe  to  any  one  who  should  bave  attempted  to  pre-occupy  it  ! 
it  would  bave  been,  as  it  were,  usurping  a  post  of  honour. 
To  bave  offended  him,  or  even  to  bave  treated  bim  disre- 
spectfully,  would  bave  appeared  not  so  much  a  criminal  or 
cowardly,  as  a  sacrilegious  act:  and  even  they  who  would 
scarcely  bave  been  restrained  by  tbis  feeling  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions,  participated  in  it,  more  or  less. 

These  and  other  reasons  sbcltered  bim  also  f rom  the  more 
remote  animadversions  of  public  authority,  and  procured  for 
bini,  cvcn  in  tbis  quarter,  the  security  to  whicb  be  himself 
had  ne  ver  given  a  thought.  His  rank  and  family,  which  had 
at  ali  timcs  been  some  protection  to  bim,  availed  him  more 
tban  ever,  now  that  personal  recommendations,  the  renown 
of  his  conversion,  was  added  to  bis  already  illustrious  and 
famous,  or  rather  infamous,  name.  Magistrates  and  nobles 
publicly  rejoiccd  with  the  people  at  the  change  ;  and  it  would 
bave  appeared  very  incongruous  to  come  forward  irritated 
against  a  man  who  was  the  subject  of  so  many  congratula- 
tions.  Besides,  a  government  occupied  with  a  protracted,  and 
often  unprosperous,  war  against  active  and  oft-renewed  re- 
bcllions,  would  bave  been  very  well  satisfied  to  be  freed  from 
the  most  indomitable  and  irksome,  without  g^ing  in  search  of 
anotber:  the  more  so,  as  tbis  conversion  produced  repara- 
tions  whicb  the  authorities  were  not  accustomed  to  obtain, 
nor  even  to  demand.  To  molest  a  saint  seemed  no  very  good 
mcans  to  ward  off  the  reproacb  of  baving  never  been  able  to 
I  epress  a  villain;  and  the  example  they  would  bave  made  of 
bim  would  bave  had  no  other  effect  tban  to  dissuade  otbers, 
like  bim,  from  following  bis  example.  Probably,  too,  the 
share  that  Cardinal  Federigo  had  had  in  his  conversion,  and 
the  association  of  bis  name  with  that  of  the  convert,  servcd 
the  lattcr  as  a  sacred  sbield.  And,  in  the  state  of  tbings  and 
ideas  of  those  times,  in  the  singular  relations  between  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  and  the  civil  power,  which  so  fre- 
qucntly  contended  with  each  other  without  at  ali  atming  at 
mutuai  dcstruction,  nay,  were  always  mingling  expressions 
of  acknowledgmcnt,  and  protestations  of  deference,  with  hos- 
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lilìtics,  and  which  noi  unfretiuenlly  co-opcrated  townrds  a 
common  end,  wìlhout  ever  makJng  peace, — in  such  a  state  o( 
things,  h  mìght  almost  seem,  io  a  manncr,  that  the  rcconcilìa- 
lion  of  the  first  carried  along  with  it,  if  not  the  absolulion,  at 
least  the  forgetfulness,  of  the  second  ;  when  the  formcr  alone 
liad  been  cmployed  to  produce  an  ctTect  cqually  desìrcd  by 
bulh. 

Thus  that  vcry  individuai,  who,  had  he  fallcii  front  his 
cniinencc.  wouid  havc  cxcitcd  eniulation  among  stnall  and 
great  in  trampUng  him  under-foot,  now,  havìng  spontanc- 
ously  huniblcd  himself  to  the  dust,  was  rcvcrcnceil  by  many, 
aiid  sparetl  by  ali. 

Truc  it  is,  Ihat  thcrc  wcre.  indeed.  many  to  whom  lhis 
inuch-talked-of  change  brought  anythtng  but  satisfaction  : 
many  hircd  perpetrators  of  crime,  many  olher  associalcs  in 
guìlt,  who  thereby  lost  a  grcat  support  on  wbich  they  baci 
bccn  accuslomed  lo  depcnd,  and  who  beheld  the  tbrcad$ 
of  a  deeply-woven  plot  suddenly  snapped,  at  the  moment, 
perhaps,  when  Ihey  were  expccling  the  intelligence  of  ils 
eorapletion. 

But  wc  bave  alrcady  seen  what  various  sentimetits  wcre 
awakened  by  the  announccment  of  this  eonversion  in  the 
rufiians  who  wcre  with  their  master  at  the  lime,  and  heard  it 
f rota  his  own  tips  :  astonìsbmenl,  grief,  deprcssion,  vcxation  : 
R  little,  indeed,  of  cverytbìng.  except  contempi  and  hatred. 
The  same  was  felt  by  the  others  whom  be  kept  disperscd  at 
difTerent  posts,  and  the  same  by  his  accompliees  of  htgbcf 
rank,  when  they  first  leamed  the  ter rible  tidings  ;  and  by  al) 
for  the  same  reasons.  Much  hatred,  however,  as  wc  find  in 
the  passage  elsewhere  cited  froni  Ripamonti,  fell  to  the  sharc 
of  the  Cardinal  Federigo.  Tbey  regarded  him  as  one  who 
had  intruded  like  an  enemy  into  their  affairs  ;  the  Unnamcd 
wouId  sec  to  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul;  and  nobody  had 
any  right  to  eompfain  of  what  he  dìd. 

From  lime  to  timc,  ibc  grcater  pan  of  the  niflSans  in  his 
hoaschold,  nnstblc  to  accommodate  iberaselvcs  to  the  ncw  dis- 
cipline, and  secing  no  probability  Ihat  it  wouId  evcr  changc, 
grvlually  look  Ihcir  deparlurc.  Some  wcnt  in  search  of 
odier  mastCTS.  and  founil  cmplnyment,  pcrchancc.  among  lh« 
okl   fricnds  of  the  patron  tbey  had  left  ;  others  enlisicd  in 
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some  ìerso^  of  Spain  or  Mantua,  or  any  other  belligerent 
power;  some  infested  the  highways,  to  make  war  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  on  their  own  account;  and  others,  again, 
contented  themselves  with  going  about  as  beggars  at  liberty. 
The  same  courses  were  pursued  by  the  rest  who  had  acted 
under  his  orders  in  different  countries.  Of  those  who  had 
contrived  to  assimilate  themselves  to  his  new  mode  of  life,  or 
had  embraced  it  of  their  own  free  will,  the  greater  number, 
natives  of  the  valley,  retumed  to  the  fields,  or  to  the  trades 
which  they  had  learnt  in  their  early  years,  and  had  after- 
wards  abandoned  for  a  life  of  villany;  the  strangers  re- 
mained  in  the  castle  as  domestic  servants;  and  both  natives 
and  strangers,  as  if  blessed  at  the  same  time  with  their 
master,  lived  contentedly,  as  he  did,  neither  giving  nor  re- 
ceiving  injuries,  unarmed,  and  respected. 

But  when,  on  the  descent  of  the  German  troops,  several 
fugitives  from  the  threatened  or  invaded  dominions  arrìved 
at  his  castle  to  request  an  asylum,  he,  rejoiced  that  the  weak 
and  oppressed  sought  refuge  within  his  walls,  which  had  so 
long  been  regarded  by  them  at  a  distance  as  an  enonnous 
scarecrow,  received  these  exiles  with  expressions  of  grati- 
tude  rather  than  courtesy  ;  he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  that 
his  house  would  be  open  to  any  one  who  should  choose  to 
take  refuge  there;  and  soon  proposed  to  put,  not  only  his 
castle,  but  the  valley  itself,  into  a  state  of  defence,  if  ever 
any  of  the  German  or  Bergamascan  troops  should  attempt  to 
come  thither  for  plunder.  He  assembled  the  servants  who 
stili  remained  with  him  (like  the  verses  of  Torti,  few  and 
valiant)  ;  addressed  them  on  the  happy  opportunity  that  God 
was  giving  both  to  them  and  himself  of  employing  them- 
selves for  once  in  aid  of  their  fellow-creatures,  whom  they 
had  so  often  oppressed  and  terrifìed;  and  with  that  anctent 
tone  of  command  which  expressed  a  certainty  of  being 
obeyed,  announced  to  them  in  general  what  he  wished  them 
to  do,  and,  above  ali,  impressed  upon  them  the  necesstty  of 
keeping  a  restraint  over  themselves,  that  they  who  took 
refuge  there  might  see  in  them  only  friends  and  protectors. 
He  thcn  had  brought  down  from  one  of  the  garrets  ali  the 
fìre-arms,  and  other  warlike  weapons,  which  had  been  for 

^  A  rcgiment  consisiting  of  thrce  thousand  soldiers. 
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some  lime  deposited  there,  and  dìstributed  them  among  hìs 
faoasehold;  ord«red  Ihat  ali  the  peasants  and  tenants  of  the 
valley.  who  were  willing  to  do  so,  should  come  with  arms  to 
ihe  castle:  providcd  those  who  had  none  with  a  sufficicnl 
supplyi  selected  some  to  act  as  officers,  and  placcd  otht-rs 
under  their  command;  assigned  to  each  his  post  at  the  cn- 
trance.  and  in  various  parts  of  the  valley,  on  the  asccnt. 
and  at  Ihe  gaies  of  the  castle;  and  established  the  hours  and 
methods  of  relieving  the  guards,  as  in  a  camp,  or  as  he  had 
been  accustomcd  to  do  in  that  very  place  during  his  life  of 
rebellion. 

In  one  corner  of  this  garret.  divided  from  the  test,  were 
the  arms  which  he  alone  had  home,  his  famous  carabine, 
muskets,  swords,  pistois,  huge  Icnives,  and  poniards,  eilher 
lying  on  the  ground,  or  set  up  against  the  wall.  None  of  the 
servanti  laid  a  finger  on  them;  but  ihey  determined  to  ask 
the  Signor  which  he  wished  lo  be  broughl  to  htm.  '  Not  one 
o(  ihem,'  replied  he  ;  and  whether  from  a  vow  or  ìnlentional 
design,  he  remained  the  whole  lime  unarmcd,  at  the  head  of 
this  species  of  garrison. 

He  employed,  at  the  same  lime,  other  nicn  and  women  of 

bis  househotd  or  dcpendenis,  in  preparing  accommodation  tn 

the  castle  for  as  inany  persons  as  possiblc,  in  erecting  bed- 

Steads,    and   arranging   Straw   bcds,    matlresses,    and    sacks 

stufTed  with  straw,  in  the  apartments  which  were  now  con- 

verted   into  dormiiorics.     He  also   gave  orders  that    large 

Stores  of  provìsions  shoiild  be  brought  in  for  the  maìntenancc 

of  the  gucsts  whom  God  shouid  scnd  him.  and  who  thronged 

in  in  daily  increasing  numbers.    He,  in  the  mean  while,  was 

never  stationary;  in  and  out  of  the  castle,  up  and  down  the 

I  ascent,  round  about  through  the  valley.  to  establish.  to  forti  fy, 

I  to  visit  the  differcnt  posts,  to  sce  and  to  be  scen.  to  pul  and 

I  to  keep  ali  in  ordcr  by  his  dircctions,  oversight,  and  presencc. 

I  Indoors,  and  by  the  way,  he  gave  hcarty  welcomes  to  ali  the 

t  comers  whom  he  happened  to  meet:  ami  ali.  who  had 

f  either  seen  this  wooderful  person  before.  or  now  bcheld  him 

for  the  first  time,  gazed  al  him  in  rapture,  forgelting  for  a 

,  moment  the  misfonunes  and  alarm  which  had  drivcn  them 

L  ihhber,  and  tnming  tu  look  al  hìra.  when,  having  severed 

lUnaetf  from  thetn,  he  again  pitrsued  his  way. 


CHAPTER   XXX 

THOUGH  the  greatest  concourse  was  not  f  rom  the  qnar- 
ter  by  which  our  three  fugitives  approached  the  valley, 
but  rather  at  the  opposite  entrance  ;  yet  in  this  second 
half  of  their  joumey,  they  began  to  meet  with  fellow-travel- 
lers,  companions  in  misfortune,  who,  frotn  cross-roads  or 
by-patfis,  had  issued,  or  were  issuing,  into  the  main  road.  In 
circumstances  like  these  ali  who  happen  to  meet  each  other 
are  acquaintances.  Every  time  that  the  cart  overtook  a  ped< 
trian  traveller,  there  was  an  exchanging  of  questions  and 
plies.  Some  had  made  their  escape,  like  our  friends,  without 
awaiting  the  arrivai  of  the  soldiers;  some  had  heard  the 
clanging  of  arms  and  kettle-drums  ;  while  others  had  actually 
beheld  them,  and  painted  them  as  the  terror-strìcken  usually 
paint  the  objects  of  their  terror. 

*  We  are  fortunate,  however/  said  the  two  women  :  '  let 
US  thank  Heaven  for  it.  Our  goods  must  go;  but,  at  least, 
we  are  out  of  the  way.' 

But  Don  Abbondio  could  not  find  so  much  to  rejotce  at; 
even  this  concourse,  and  stili  more  the  far  greater  one  which 
he  heard  was  pouring  in  from  the  opposite  direction,  began 
to  throw  a  gloom  over  bis  mind.  '  Oh,  what  a  state  of  things  !' 
muttered  he  to  the  women,  at  a  moment  when  there  was 
nobody  at  band  :  '  oh,  what  a  state  of  things  !  Don't  you  see, 
that  to  collect  so  many  people  into  one  place  is  just  the  same 
thing  as  to  draw  ali  the  soldiers  bere  by  force  ?  Everybody  is 
hiding,  everybody  carries  off  bis  things  !  nothing's  left  in  the 
houses  :  so  they'll  think  there  must  be  some  treasures  up  bere. 
They'll  surely  come  !  Oh  poor  me  !  What  bave  I  embarkcd 
in?' 

'  What  should  they  bave  to  come  bere  for  ?  '  said  Perpetua  : 
'  they  are  obliged  to  go  straight  on  their  way.  And  besides, 
IVc  al  way  s  heard  say,  that  it's  better  to  be  a  large  party  when 
there's  any  danger/ 

*A  large  party?  a  large  party?'  replìed  Don  Abbondio. 
*  l'^oolish  woman  I     Don't  you  know  that  a  single  German 
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aoldifr  could  devour  a  hundred  o!  such  as  tliey?  And  tlien, 
'  tf  they  should  takc  inlo  Iheìr  heads  to  play  any  pranks,  it 
would  be  a  fine  thiiig,  wouldn't  il.  to  find  oursclves  in  the  midat 
of  a  battle  ?  Oh  poor  me  !  It  would  bave  been  kss  dangerous 
to  bave  gone  to  the  mountaius.  Why  should  cverybody  ehoose 
lo  go  to  one  place?  .  -  .  Tiresome  folksl  '  muttered  he  in  a 
stili  lower  voice,  'Ali  bere;  siìl!  coming,  coming,  coming; 
one  after  the  other,  like  sbeep  that  bave  no  scnse.' 

'  In  this  way,'  said  Agnese,  '  ibey  might  say  the  same  of  us.' 

'  Husb,  busb  !  '  said  Don  Abbondio.  '  ali  this  talk  does  no 

good.    Wbat's  done  is  done  :  we  are  hcre,  and  now  we  must 

stay  bere.    It  will  be  as  Providence  wills  :  Heavcn  send  ìt  may 

bc  good! 

But  his  horror  was  greatly  increased  wben.  at  the  eotrance 

of  the  vallcy.  he  saw  a  large  body  of  armed  tnen.  some  at 

the  door  of  a  housi".  and  others  quartered  in  the  lower  rooms. 

He  cast  a  side  glance  at  them  :  they  were  not  the  same  faces 

which  it  bad  been  bis  tot  to  sec  on  his  former  melancboly  en- 

I  trance,  or  ìf  there  were  any  of  tbe  same,  they  were  strangely 

1  mitcrcd;  bnt.  with  ali  this.  it  ìs  impossible  lo  say  wliat  uneasi- 

Ineaa  ibis  sighl  gave  bim. — Oh  poor  me! — tbought  he. — Scc, 

,  if  they  won't  play  pranks!     It  tsn't  lìkely  it  could  be 

I  otherwise;  1  ougbt  to  bave  expected  it  from  a  man  of  this 

I  Icind.     But  what  will  he  want  to  do?     WÌ11  he  make  war? 

I  wtll  he  play  llie  king.  eh?    Oh  poor  me!     In  circumstances 

I  when  one  would  wish  to  buty  oneself  under-ground.  and 

I  this  man  sceks  cvery  way  of  making  himself  known.  and 

I  utracling  attention  ;  it  scems  as  if  be  wisbcd  to  invite  them  ! — 

'  You  see  now.  Signor  master,*  said  Perpetua,  addressing 

tm,  'there  are  brave  people  bere  wbo  will  know  bow  io 

1  defend  us.    Let  the  soìdiers  come  now  :  these  peo|i1e  are  not 

I  £kc  our  clowns.  who  are  good  for  notbing  bui  to  drag  ihcir 

llcgs  after  them.' 

'  Hold  your  tongue,'  said  Don  Abbondio,  in  a  low  and  angry 
tom*.  '  bold  your  tongue  :  you  don'i  know  wbat  you  are  talking 
[llbDUt.  Pray  Heavcn  tbai  the  soìdiers  may  makc  baste,  or 
"ut  ihey  may.never  come  to  know  what  is  doing  bere,  and 
ul  the  place  is  bcing  fortiRed  likc  a  fortress.  Don'l  you 
mow  ii's  the  soìdiers'  business  lo  takc  fortrcsscs?  They  wish 
fnoUihig  bctter;  to  take  a  place  by  storra  is  to  ihetn  Uke  going 
■       *"'■  3J— VOL.  XXI 
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to  a  wedding;  because  ali  they  find  they  take  to  thcmsdfc^ 
and  the  inhabttants  they  put  to  the  eàg^  of  the  sword.  Oh 
poor  me  !  Well,  III  surely  see  il  tfaere's  no  way  of  puttii^ 
oneself  in  safety  on  some  of  these  pcaks.  They  woo't  readi 
me  there  in  a  battle  !  oh,  they  won't  readi  me  there  !  ' 

'  If  you're  afraid,  too,  of  being  defended  and  helped  .  .  / 
Perpetua  was  again  beginning;  bnt  Don  Abbondio  sharply 
intemipted  ber,  thotigh  stili  in  a  suf^ressed  tooe  :  '  Hold  your 
tongue  ;  and  take  good  care  you  don't  report  what  we*ve  said: 
woe  mito  ns  if  you  do  !  Remember  that  we  nrast  always  pat 
on  a  pleasant  countenance  bere,  and  altrove  ali  we  see.' 

At  Malanotte  they  f ound  another  watch  of  anned  mcn,  to 
whom  Don  Abbondio  submissively  took  off  bis  hat,  saytng»  in 
thè  mean  while,  in  bis  heart — ^Alas  t  alas  t  l've  cerUinly  come 
to  an  encampment  ! — Here  the  cart  stopped  ;  they  dismountcd  ; 
Don  Abbondio  hastily  paid  and  dismissed  the  driver;  and 
with  his  two  companions  silently  monnted  the  steep.  The 
sight  of  those  places  recalled  to  his  imagination  and  minglcd 
with  his  present  troubles  the  remembranee  of  those  whidi  he 
had  suffered  here  once  before.  And  Agnese,  who  had  nercr 
seen  these  scenes,  and  who  had  drawn  to  herself  an  imagìnary 
picture,  which  presented  itself  to  ber  mind  wfaenever  she 
thought  of  the  circumstances  that  had  occnrred  bere»  oo 
seeing  them  now  as  they  were  in  reality,  experienced  a  new 
and  more  vivid  feeling  of  these  moumful  recoDections.  *  Oh, 
Signor  Curate  !  '  exclaimed  she,  '  to  think  that  my  poor  Loda 
has  passed  along  this  road!  .  .   .' 

'  Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  you  absurd  woman  ?  *  crìed 
Don  Abbondio  in  ber  ear.  '  Are  those  things  to  be  brìnging 
up  bere?  Don't  you  know  we  are  in  his  place?  It  was  well 
for  US  nobody  heard  you  then  ;  hot  if  you  talk  in  this  way  .  .  .* 

'Oh!'  said  Agnese;  'now  that  be's  a  saint!  .   .   .' 

'  Well,  be  quiet  !  '  replied  Don  Abbmidio  again  in  ber 
ear.  '  Do  you  think  one  may  say  without  caution,  even 
to  saints.  ali  that  passes  through  one's  mind?  Think  rather 
of  thanking  bim  for  his  goodness  to  you.' 

'Oh,  Tve  already  thought  of  that:  do  you  think  I  doQ*t 
know  cvcn  a  little  civility  ?* 

'Civility  is,  not  to  say  things  that  may  be  disagreeable 
to  a  person,  partictilarty  to  one  who  is  not  accustomed 
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I  to   hear  them.     And   understand   weil.   both  of  you,  that 

ihis    is   not    a    place    to    go   chattcring    about.    and    saying 

whatever  may   happen  to   come  into  your   licads.     Il  is  8 

grcat   Signor's  house,  you  know  Ihat  alrcady  :  sce  what  a 

liouiehold   thcre    is   ali   aroiind:    peoplc    of  ali    soris  come 

licre:  so  be  prudeni,  if  you  can:  wcigh  your  words;  and 

L  above  ali,  lei  thcre  bc  few  of  lliem,  and  only  when  therc 

I  is  s  nccessity:  one  can't  gct  wrong  when  one  is  silcnt' 

'      'You  do  far  worse.  with  ali  your  .  .  .'  Perpetua  began: 

Iwit.  ■  Hush  t  '  cricd   Don  Abbondio,  in  a  suppressed  voice, 

at  the  samc  tiine  hasiily  taking  off  his  hai,  and  niaking  a 

profound  bow  :  for,  on  looking  up.  he  had  discovercd  the 

Unnamed   coming  down   lo  meet   thcm.     He,  on  his  part, 

had  noticeli  and   recognized   Don  Abbondio,  and  was  now 

I  Iiastening  to  welcome  him. 

}  '  Signor  Curale,'  said  he,  when  he  had  rcached  him,  '  I 
should  have  Hkcd  to  offer  you  my  house  on  a  pleasanlcr 
occasioni  liut,  under  any  circumstanccs,  I  am  cxccedingly 
gUd  to  be  able  io  bc  of  some  service  to  you.' 

'  Trust ing  in  your  illustrious  Lordship's  grcat  kindness,' 

rcplied    Don   Abbondio,   "I    have   venlurcd  io  come,    under 

I  thesc  melancholy  circumstanccs,  lo  intrude  upon  you:  and, 

I  as   your    ìlluslrious    Lordship    secs.    I    have   also   presumcd 

l  to  brtng  company  with  me.     This  is  my  housekeeper  ,  .  .' 

'  She  is  welcome,'  said  the  Unnamed. 

'And    this,'   continued    Don    Abbondio.    '  is   a    woman   to 
rbom   your   Lordship   has   already   bcen   vcry   good:   ibe 
f  fnother  of   that  .  .  .  of  thal  .  .  .' 
"Of  Lucia.'  said  Agnese, 

'Of  Lucia!'  exclaimed  the  Unnamed,  turning  wilh  a 
I  look  of  shame  lowards  Agnese.  'Bcen  vcry  good.  Il  Im- 
I  mortai  God  !  You  are  very  good  to  me.  lo  come  herc  .  .  . 
ne  .  .  .  to  this  house.  You  are  most  heartily  welcome. 
'  You  bring  a  blessìng  wilh  you.' 

'Oh.  sir.'  said  Agnese.  'I  come  lo  givc  you  irouble.  I 
have,  too.'  continued  she,  going  very  dose  to  hìs  ear,  "to 
thank  jrou  .   ,   .' 

The  Unnamed  interrupled  these  words,  by  anxiously 
malcing  inquiries  about  Lucii>  :  and  having  hcard  the  in- 
IcUtfcnce  Ihey  had  to  give,  he  lumed  to  acconipany  Iils  new 
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guests  to  the  castle,  and  persisted  in  doing  so,  in  spite  of 
their  ceremonious  opposition.  Agnese  cast  a  glance  at  the 
Curate,  which  meant  to  say, — ^You  see,  now,  whether  there's 
any  need  f or  you  to  interpose  between  us  witìi  your  advice  I — 

'Have  they  reached  your  parish?'  asked  the  Unnamed, 
addressing  Don  Abbondio. 

'  No,  Signor  ;  {or  I  would  not  willingly  await  the  arrivai 
of  these  devils,'  replied  he.  'Heaven  knows  if  I  should 
have  been  able  to  escape  alive  out  of  their  hands,  and  come 
to  trouble  your  illustrious  Lordship.' 

*  Well,  well,  you  may  take  courage,'  resumed  the  noble- 
man,  '  for  you  are  now  safe  enough.  They'll  not  come  np 
bere;  and  if  they  should  wish  to  make  the  trial,  we're  rea<fy 
to  receive  them.' 

*  We'll  hope  they  won't  come.'  said  Don  Abbondio.  *  I 
bear,'  added  he,  pointing  with  his  finger  towards  the  moun- 
tains  which  enclosed  the  valley  on  the  opposite  side,  '  I  hear 
that  another  band  of  soldiers  is  wandering  about  in  that 
quarter  too,  but  .   .   .  but  .   .   .' 

'  True,'  replied  the  Unnamed;  'but  you  need  have  no  fear: 
we  are  ready  for  them  also.* — Between  two  fires;  in  the 
mean  while  said  Don  Abbondio  to  himself,— exactly  between 
two  fires.  Where  have  I  suflfered  myself  to  be  drawn?  and 
by  two  silly  womenl  And  this  man  seems  actually  in  his 
element  in  it  ali  !    Oh,  what  people  there  are  in  the  world  ! — 

On  entering  the  castle,  the  Signor  had  Agnese  and  Per- 
petua conducted  to  an  apartment  in  the  quarter  assigned 
to  the  women,  which  occupied  three  of  the  four  sides  of 
the  inncr  court,  in  the  back  part  of  the  building,  and  was 
situated  on  a  jutting  and  isolated  rock,  overhang^ng  a  preci- 
pice.  The  men  were  lodged  in  the  sides  of  the  other  court 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  in  that  which  looked  on  the  es- 
planade.  The  centrai  block,  which  separated  the  two  quad- 
rangles,  and  afìForded  a  passage  from  one  to  the  other 
through  a  wide  archway  opposite  the  principal  gate,  was 
partly  occupied  with  provisions,  and  partly  served  as  a  de- 
pository  for  any  little  property  the  refugees  might  wish  to 
secure  in  this  retreat.  In  the  quarters  appropriated  to  the 
men,  was  a  small  apartment  destined  for  the  use  of  any 
clergy  who  might  bappen  to  take  refuge  there.     Hither 
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!  Unnanieil  hìmseH  conducied  Don  Abbondio,  who  was 
the  first  lo  lake  possession  of  il, 

Three  or  four  and  twenty  days  our  fugitives  rcmaincd 
I  at  the  caslle,  in  a  stale  of  continuai  bustle,  forming  a  large 
[  company,  which  at  (irsi  receìved  Constant  addittons,  but 
vithout  aiiy  incidents  of  iniportance.  Perhaps,  howcvcr, 
not  a  single  day  passed  without  their  resorting  to  arms. 
Lansquencts  were  coming  in  this  direction;  cappelletti  had 
t)ccn  secn  in  that.  Every  timc  this  intelligence  was  brought, 
ihe  Unnamed  seni  men  to  reconnoitrc;  and,  if  thcre  werc 
any  necessity,  look  with  hìm  some  whom  he  kept  in  readi- 
ness  for  ihe  purpose.  and  accompanicd  thcni  beyond  ihe 
valley,  in  the  direction  of  the  indicated  danger.  And  it 
was  a  singular  ihing  to  behold  a  band  o(  brigands.  armcd 
cap'à-pié,  and  conductcd  like  soldiers  by  one  who  was  him- 
self  unarmcd.  Gcnerally  it  provcd  lo  be  only  foragers  and 
dÌ5l>anded  pillagers,  who  contrivcd  to  tnakc  off  before  they 
were  takcn  by  surprise,  But  once,  when  driving  away  some 
of  thcsc.  IO  leach  thcm  not  to  come  again  imo  that  neigh- 
Itourhood,  the  Unnamed  reccived  intelligence  ihat  an  adjoin- 
ing  village  was  invaded  and  given  up  to  plnnder.  They 
I  were  soldiers  of  vartoiis  corps.  who,  having  loìtcred  t>e- 
I  hind  to  hunt  for  booty,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  band, 
and  made  a  sudden  imiption  into  the  lands  surrounding  ihat 
wherc  the  army  had  taken  up  its  quarters;  despoiling  the 
inhabitants,  and  even  levying  contribntions  from  them.  The 
Unnamed  made  a  bricf  harangne  to  bis  followers.  and  bid 
(hcm  march  forward  lo  the  invaded  village. 

They  arrived  une.xpectedly  :  the  plunderers,  who  had 
thought  of  noihing  bui  takìng  the  spoii,  abandoned  their 
prey  in  the  midst,  on  seeìng  men  in  arms,  and  ready  for 
battle.  coming  down  upon  them,  and  bastily  look  lo  flight, 
wltliout  waiting  for  one  another.  in  the  direction  whencc 
they  had  come.  He  pursued  them  a  little  distance;  ihen, 
making  a  halt,  waited  awbile  to  see  if  any  fresh  objcct  pre- 
sented  ìtself,  and  at  length  retorned  homewards.  It  is  im- 
possihle  to  describe  the  shouts  of  applause  and  benediction 
which  accompanied  the  troop  of  delivercrs  and  its  leader, 
L  on  pabing  through  the  rcscued  village. 

Among  the  multitude  of  refugees  assembied  in  the  castle. 
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strangers  to  each  other,  and  differing  in  rank,  habit,  sex, 
and  age,  no  disturbancc  of  any  moment  occurred.  The 
Unnamed  had  placed  guards  in  various  posts,  ali  of  whom 
endeavoured  to  ward  off  any  unpleasantness  with  the  care 
usually  exhibited  by  those  who  are  held  accountable  for 
any  misdemeanours. 

He  had  also  requested  the  clergy,  and  others  of  most 
authority  among  those  to  whom  he  afforded  shelter,  to 
walk  round  the  place,  and  keep  a  watch;  and,  as  often 
as  he  could,  he  himself  went  about  to  show  himself  in 
every  direction,  while,  even  in  bis  absence,  the  remem* 
brance  of  who  was  in  the  house  served  as  a  restraint  to 
those  who  needed  it.  Besides,  they  were  ali  people  that  * 
had  fled  f rom  danger,  and  hence  generally  inclined  to  peace  : 
while  the  thoughts  of  their  homes  and  property»  and  in 
some  cases,  of  relatives  and  friends  whom  they  had  left 
exposeJ  to  danger,  and  the  tidings  they  heard  from  without, 
depressed  their  spirits,  and  thus  maintained  and  constantly 
increased  this  disposition. 

There  were,  however,  some  unburdened  spirits,  some  men 
of  firmer  mould  and  stronger  courage,  who  tried  to  pass 
these  days  merrily.  They  had  abandoned  their  homes  be- 
cause  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  defend  them;  but 
they  saw  no  use  in  weeping  and  sighing  over  things  that 
couid  not  be  helped,  or  in  picturing  to  themselves,  and  con- 
templating  beforehand,  in  imagination,  the  havoc  they  would 
only  too  soon  witness  with  their  own  cyes.  Familtes  ac- 
quainted  with  each  other  had  left  their  homes  at  the  same 
time,  and  had  met  with  each  other  again  in  this  retreat; 
new  f riendships  were  formed  ;  and  the  muhitude  were  divided 
into  partics,  according  to  their  several  habits  and  disposi- 
tions.  They  who  had  money  and  consideration  went  to  dine 
down  in  the  valley,  where  eating-houses  and  inns  had  been 
hastily  run  up  for  the  occasioni  in  some,  mouthfuls  were 
interchanged  with  lamentations,  or  no  subject  but  their 
misfortunes  was  allowed  to  be  discussed;  in  others,  mis- 
fortunes  were  never  remembered,  unless  it  were  to  say 
that  they  must  not  think  about  them.  To  those  who  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  bear  part  of  the  expenses,  bread, 
soup,  and  wine  were  distrìbuted,  in  the  castle;  besides  other 
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Ubies  which  wcre  laid  out  daily  for  ihosc  wtiom  the  Signor 
'   had  exprcssly  invìted  to  partake  of  tlieni  ;  and  our  actjuaint- 
inces  were  among  ihis  number. 

Agnese  and  Perpetua,  not  to  cat  the  l>rea<l  of  idieness, 
hatl  begged  to  be  employed  in  the  scrvices  which,  in  so 
targe  an  establishment,  must  have  beeii  requìred;  and  in 
1  these  occupalions  they  spent  a  great  pan  of  the  day,  while 
'  rest  was  passed  in  chatting  with  some  frìends,  whose 
^  acquamtance  they  had  made,  or  with  the  unforlunate  Don 
Abbondio.  This  individuai,  though  he  had  nolhing  to  do, 
was,  nevcrtheless,  licver  afflicted  with  ennui:  his  fears  kept 
him  company.  The  direct  dread  of  an  assault  had,  I  believe 
subsided:  or,  if  tt  stili  remained,  it  was  one  which  ^ve  him 
the  least  uneasiness  ;  becanse,  whenever  he  bestowed  iipon  it 
the  slightest  thought,  he  couid  not  help  seeing  how  un- 
foundcd  it  was.  But  the  idea  of  the  surrounding  country, 
inundated  on  both  sides  with  bruta I  soldi ers.  the  armour 
I  uid  armed  raen  he  had  constantly  bcfore  his  eyes,  the  re- 
membrance  that  he  was  in  a  caslle,  togethcr  with  the  thought 
o(  the  roany  things  that  mtght  happen  any  moment  in  such 
a  situaiion,  ali  contrìbuted  lo  keep  him  in  indisltnct.  general, 
Constant  alanti  ;  Ict  alone  the  anxicty  he  felt  when  he  thought 
of  his  poor  home.  During  the  who]e  tinie  he  remained  in 
this  asylum,  he  never  once  went  more  than  a  sione 's  throw 
from  ihe  building,  nor  ever  set  fool  on  the  desceni  :  his 
sole  waik  was  lo  go  out  iipun  the  esplanade,  and  pace 
up  and  down,  sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  the  other 
iide  of  the  caslle,  thcre  to  look  down  among  the  cliffs 
and  prcciptces,  in  hopes  of  discovering  some  practìcable 
passagc  some  kind  of  footpalh,  by  which  he  might  go  Ìd 
scarch  of  a  hiding-place,  in  case  of  beìng  very  closcly 
pressed.  On  meeting  any  of  his  compantons  in  this  asylum, 
he  faiied  not  to  make  a  profound  bow,  or  respectful  saln- 
taiion,  but  he  associated  with  ver}-  few;  his  mosl  frequent 
conversalions  wcre  with  tlie  two  womcn,  as  wc  have  re- 
laied  ;  and  to  them  he  pourcd  out  ali  his  gricfs,  at  the 
rislc  of  heing  sometimes  sitenced  by  Perpetua,  and  com- 
L  plctcty  piit  to  shame  even  by  Agnese.  At  table,  howevcr, 
I  wbere  he  sat  but  little,  and  talked  stili  less,  he  heard  the 
»  of  the  Icrriblc  march  which  arrived  daily  at  the  castle. 
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either  reported  frotn  village  to  village,  and  frotn  mouth  to 
mouth,  or  brought  thither  by  some  one  who  had  at  first 
detemiined  to  remain  at  home,  and  had,  after  ali,  made  his 
escape,  without  having  been  able  to  save  anything,  and 
probably,  also,  after  receiving  considerale  ili-treatment; 
and  every  day  brought  with  it  some  fresh  tale  of  misfor- 
tune.  Some,  who  were  newsmongers  by  profession,  diligently 
collected  the  different  rumours,  weighed  ali  the  various 
accounts,  and  then  gave  the  substance  of  them  to  the  others. 
They  disputed  which  were  the  most  destructive  regiments, 
and  whether  infantry  or  cavalry  were  the  worst;  they  re- 
ported, as  well  as  they  could,  the  names  of  some  of  the 
leaders;  related  some  of  their  past  enterprises,  specified  the 
places  of  halting,  and  the  daily  marches.  That  day  such 
a  regiment  would  spread  over  such  a  distrìct;  to-morrow, 
it  would  ravage  such  another,  where,  in  the  mean  while, 
another  had  been  playing  the  very  devil,  and  worse.  They 
chiefly,  however,  sought  information  and  kept  count  of 
the  regiments  which  from  time  to  time  crossed  the  bridge 
of  Lecco,  because  these  might  be  considered  as  fairly  gone, 
and  realiy  out  of  the  territory.  The  cavalry  of  Wallen- 
Stein  passed  it,  and  the  infantry  of  Marradas;  the  cavalry 
of  Anzlalt,  and  the  infantry  under  Brandeburgo;  the  troops 
of  Montecuccoli,  then  those  of  Ferrari;  then  followed 
Altringer,  then  Furstenburg,  then  Colloredo;  after  them 
camc  the  Croatians,  Torquato  Conti,  and  this,  that,  and  the 
other  leader;  and  last  of  ali,  in  Heavcn's  good  time,  carne 
at  Icngth  Galasso.  The  flying  squadron  of  Venetians  made 
their  final  exit;  and  the  whole  country,  on  either  band, 
was  once  more  set  at  liberty.  Those  belonging  to  the  in- 
vaded  villages  which  were  first  cleared  of  their  ravagers, 
had  alrcady  begun  to  evacuate  the  castle,  and  every  day 
people  continued  to  leave  the  place:  as  after  an  autumnal 
storm,  the  birds  may  be  seen  issuing  on  every  side  from 
the  leafy  branches  of  a  great  tree,  where  they  had  sought 
a  shelter  from  its  fury.  Our  three  refugees  were,  perhaps, 
the  last  to  take  their  departure,  owing  to  Don  Ab- 
bondio*s  extreme  reluctance  to  run  the  risk,  if  they  re- 
tumed  home  immediately,  of  meeting  some  straggling  soldiers 
who  might  stili  be  loitering  in  the  rear  of  the  army.    It 
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was  in  vaiti  Pcrpelua  repeaicd  and  ìnsìsted,  that  the  longcr 
they  delayed.  ihc  greater  opportunitles  thcv  afforded  lo  ihc 
thicves  of  the  ncìghbourhood  to  enter  the  house  and  finish 
the  business:  whenever  the  safety  of  life  was  at  stake,  Don 
Abbondio  invariably  gaincd  the  day;  unless.  indeed.  the 
of  the  danger  were  such  as  to  deprive  him  of 
the  power  of  sclf-defence. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  thcìr  departure,  the  Unnamed  had 
a  carriage  in  readiness  at  Malanotte,  in  which  he  had  al- 
rcady  placed  a  full  supply  of  clothes  for  Agnese.  Drawing 
ber  a  little  aside,  he  also  forced  ber  to  accept  a  small  store 
of  scudi,  to  compensate  for  the  daniages  sbe  wouid  iind  at 
home;  althougb,  striking  ber  breast.  she  kept  repeating  that 
Bhe  bad  stili  some  of  the  first  supply  lefl. 

'  When  you  see  your  poor  good  Lucìa  .  .  .'  said  he,  the 
last  thing:  *1  am  alrcady  convinced  she  prays  for  me,  he- 
causc  I  bave  done  her  so  much  wrong;  teli  her,  Iben,  that 
1  thank  ber,  and  trust  in  God  ber  prayers  will  retnm.  also, 
In  equal  blessings  u(>on  her  own  head.' 

He  thcn  ìnsisted  upon  accompanying  hìs  three  guests 
to  ibe  carriage.  The  obsequious  and  extravagant  acknpwl- 
edgments  of  Don  Abbondio,  and  the  coniplimentary  speeches 
of  Perpetua,  we  leave  to  tbe  reader's  imaginatton.  Thcy 
sci  off,  made  a  short  stay,  according  lo  agreement,  at  the 
lailor's  cottage,  and  ihere  heard  a  hundred  particnlars  nf 
the  march,  the  usuai  tale  of  theft,  vìolence.  dcstruction, 
and  obsceniiy;  but  therc,  fortunately,  none  of  the  soldiery 
had  been  scen. 

Ah,  Signor  Curate  I'  said  tbe  taìlor,  as  he  offered  bìm 
bis  arm  to  assist  bini  again  inlo  the  carriage,  '  they'll  bave 
inalter  enougb  for  a  prinled  hook  in  a  scene  of  destruction 
like  Ibis.' 

As  ibey  adi'anccd  a  little  on  tbeir  journcy.  our  travellers 
bcgan  Io  witness.  wilh  their  own  eyes.  something  of  wbat 
(bey  bad  heard  descrìbed;  vineyards  despoiled,  noi  as  by 
Ibe  Tìntager,  bnt  as  though  a  storni  of  wind  and  hail  com- 
iMoed  had  exeried  iheir  utmosl  energies;  branches  strcwti 
npon  Ibc  carih,  broken  off,  and  Irampled  under- foot;  slakca 
tom  tip,  ti) e  ground  trodden  atid  covered  wilh  chips, 
leaves,  and  iwigs;  ttres  uprooted,  or  tbeir  branches  toppcd; 
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hedges  broken  down;  stiles  carried  away.  In  the  villages, 
too,  doors  shivered  to  picces,  Windows  destroyed,  Straw, 
rags,  rubbish  of  ali  kinds,  lying  in  heaps,  or  scattered  ali 
over  the  pavement;  a  dose  atmosphere,  and  horrid  odours 
of  a  more  revolting  nature  proceeding  f rom  the  houses  ;  some 
of  the  villagers  busy  in  sweeping  out  the  accumulation  of 
filth  within  them  ;  others  in  repairing  the  doors  and  Windows 
as  they  best  could  ;  some  again  weeping  in  groups,  and  in- 
dulging  in  lamentations  together;  and  as  the  carriage  drove 
through,  hands  stretched  out  on  both  sides  at  the  doors  of  the 
vehicle  imploring  alms. 

With  these  scenes,  now  before  bis  eyes,  now  pictured  in 
their  minds,  and  with  the  expectation  of  finding  theìr 
own  houses  in  just  the  same  state,  they  at  leng^h  arrived 
there,  and  found  that  their  expectations  were  indeed  realized. 

Agnese  deposited  ber  bundles  in  one  corner  of  her  little 
yard,  the  cleanest  spot  that  remained  about  the  house; 
she  then  set  herself  to  sweep  it  thoroughly,  and  coUect 
and  rearrange  the  little  furniture  which  had  been  left  her; 
she  got  a  carpenter  and  blacksmith  to  come  and  mend  the 
doors  and  window  frames,  and  then,  unpacking  the  linen 
which  had  been  given  her,  and  secretly  counting  over  her 
fresh  store  of  coins,  she  exclaimed  to  herself, — Fve  fallen 
upon  my  feet!  God,  and  the  Madonna,  and  that  good 
Signor,  be  thanked!  I  may  indeed  say,  Fve  fallen  upon 
my  feet! — 

Don  Abbondio  and  Perpetua  entered  the  house  without 
the  aid  of  keys,  and  at  every  step  they  took  in  the  passag^e 
encountered  a  fetid  odour,  a  poisonous  effluvia,  which  al- 
most  drove  them  back.  Holding  their  noses,  they  advanced 
to  the  kitchen-door  ;  entered  on  tip-toe,  carefuUy  picking 
their  way  to  avoid  the  most  disgusting  parts  of  the  filthy 
Straw  which  covered  the  ground,  and  cast  a  glance  around. 
Nothing  was  left  whole;  but  relics  and  fragments  of  what 
once  had  been,  both  bere  and  in  other  parts  of  the  house» 
were  to  be  seen  in  every  corner:  quills  and  feathers  from 
Perpetua's  fowls,  scraps  of  linen,  leaves  out  of  Don  Ab- 
bondio's  calendars,  remnants  of  kitchen  utensils;  ali  heaped 
together,  or  scattered  in  confusion  upon  the  fioor.  On  the 
hearth  might  be  discovered  tokens  of  a  riotous  scene  of 
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deslruction,  Itkc  a  mtiltìtudc  cif  ordiciary  ideas  scattered 
through  a  widcly  difTused  (icriod  Iiy  a  proFesaional  orator. 
Therc  were  the  vcstiges  o(  txtinguUhed  faggots  and  billets 
of  wood,  which  showcd  them  to  have  been  once  the  ariti 
of  a  chaìr,  a  table-foot,  tbe  door  of  a  cupboard,  a  bcd-post. 
or  a  stavc  of  the  little  cask  which  contained  ihe  wine,  so 
beneHcial  to  Don  Abbondio'a  stoniach.  The  rest  was  cinders 
and  coal  :  and  with  some  of  these  vcry  coals,  the  spoilers, 
by  way  of  recreation,  had  scrawled  on  the  walls  distorted 
figures,  doing  their  best,  by  the  help  of  sundry  square  caps, 
shaven  crowns,  and  large  bands,  to  represcnt  priesls  stu- 
diously  exhibiled  in  ali  manner  of  horrtble  and  liidicrous 
attitudes:  an  ìntentìon,  certainly,  in  which  such  artists  could 
not  possibly  have  failed. 

'Ah,  the  dirty  pigs  !  '  exclaimed  Perpetjia.  "Ah.  the 
thievcsi'  cried  Don  Abbondio;  and,  as  if  maktng  theìr  cs- 
,  cape,  they  went  out  by  another  door,  that  Icd  ìnto  the  gar- 
I  den.  Once  more  drawing  their  breaih,  they  went  straight 
I  np  to  the  fig-trce:  but,  even  before  reaching  it,  they  dis- 
f  covercd  that  the  ground  had  becn  distnrbed,  and  both  to- 
gcther  utiered  an  exclamation  of  dismay.  and.  on  coniing  up, 
they  found  in  tnith,  instead  of  the  dead,  only  tlie  empty  tonib. 
This  gave  rise  to  some  disputes.  Don  Abbondio  began  to 
»coId  Perpetoa  for  having  hidden  it  so  badly:  it  may  be 
imagined  whether  she  would  fail  to  rctort:  and  after  ìodul- 
ging  in  mutuai  recnminaiion  itll  ibey  were  lirod,  they  re- 
laraed,  with  many  a  lìngering  look  cast  back  at  the  empty 
hole,  grumbling  into  the  house.  They  found  things  nearly 
in  the  same  state  cvcrywhcrc.  Long  and  diligenlly  ibey 
workcd  IO  cleanse  and  purify  the  house,  the  more  so  as  it 
was  then  exlremely  difficult  to  get  any  help;  and  they  re- 
maincd  for  !  Imow  not  what  length  of  ttme,  as  if  in  encamp- 
menl,  arranging  things  as  they  best  could — and  bad  was  the 
bcst' — and  graduaJly  restoring  doors,  furniturc,  and  utenstls, 
witb  money  lent  to  them  by  Agnese. 

In  addition  to  these  grìevances,  this  disaster  was,  for 
Ulne  time  afterwards,  the  source  of  many  other  very  ticklìsh 
dUpules;  for  Perpetua,  by  dtnt  of  asking,  pccping.  and  hunt- 
ins  ont.  had  come  to  know  for  cerlain  that  some  of  ber 
nuMcr's  houschold  goods,  which  were  thought  to  have  bccn 
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carried  off  or  destroyed  by  the  soldiers,  were,  instead,  saie 
and  sound  with  some  people  in  the  neigfabourhood  ;  and  she 
was  continually  tormenting  her  master  to  make  a  stir  aboitt 
them,  and  claim  his  ovm,  A  chord  more  odìous  to  Don 
Abbondio  could  not  have  been  touched,  considering  that  his 
property  was  in  the  hands  of  ruffians,  of  that  species  of  per- 
sons,  that  is  to  say,  with  whom  he  had  it  most  at  heart  to 
remain  at  peace. 

'  But  if  I  don't  want  to  know  about  these  things  .  .  .'  said 
he.  '  How  often  am  I  to  teli  you  that  what  is  gone,  is  gene? 
Am  I  to  he  harassed  in  this  way,  too,  because  my  house  has 
been  robbed?' 

*  I  teli  you/  replied  Perpetua,  '  that  you  would  let  the  vcry 
cyes  he  eaten  out  of  your  head.  To  rob  others  is  a  sin,  but 
with  you,  it  is  a  sin  not  to  rob  you/ 

'  Very  proper  language  for  you,  certainly  !  '  answered  Don 
Abbondio.     'Will  you  hold  your  tongue?* 

Perpetua  did  hold  her  tongue,  but  not  so  directly;  and 
even  then  everything  was  a  pretext  for  beginning  again;  so 
that  the  poor  man  was  at  last  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
suppressing  e  vcry  lamentation  on  the  lack  of  this  or  that 
article  of  furniture,  at  the  moment  he  most  wanted  to  give 
vcnt  to  his  regrets  ;  for  more  than  once  he  had  been  doomed 
to  hcar  :  *  Go  seek  it  at  such  a  one's,  who  has  it,  and  who 
wouldn*t  have  kept  it  till  now,  if  he  hadn*t  had  to  deal  with 
such  an  easy  man.' 

Another  and  more  vivid  cause  of  disquietude,  was  the 
intelligence  that  soldiers  continued  daily  to  be  passing  in 
confusion.  as  he  had  too  well  conjectured;  hence  he  was 
ever  in  apprehension  of  seeing  a  man,  or  even  a  band  of 
men.  arriving  at  his  door,  which  he  had  had  repaired  in 
baste  the  first  thing.  and  which  he  kept  barred  with  the 
greatest  precaution;  but,  thank  Heaven!  this  catastrophe 
never  occurrcd.  These  terrors,  howevcr,  wcre  not  ^ipcascd, 
whcn  a  new  one  was  added  to  their  nmnber. 

But  bere  we  must  leave  the  poor  man  oo  ooe  side:  lor 
other  mattcrs  are  now  to  be  treatcd  of  than  his  prifaie 
apprehensìons,  the  misfortnnes  of  a  few  viUages»  or  a  traa- 
sìcnt  disaster. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  plagile,  which  the  Board  gf  Health  liad   fearcd 
might  enter  wiili  the  German  troops  imo  the  Mil- 
anese, had  entered  it  indeed,  as  is  well  known;  and 
i  likewise  well  known,  thai  it  paused  not  here,  bui  iii- 
vaded  aiid  ravaged  a  great   part  of   Italy.     Following  the 
thread  of  our  story,  we  now  come  to  relate  the  princìpal  in- 
cidents  óf  this  calamity  in  the  Milanese,  or  rather  in  Milan 
altnost  exclusively:  for  alinosi  cxclusively  of  the  city  do  the 
records  of  the  timcs  treat,  nearly  as  ìt  always  and  cvery- 
wherc  happens.  for  good  reasons  or  bad.     And,  to  say  the 
Iroth,  it  is  not  only  our  object,  in  this  narrative,  to  rcpresent 
the  state  of  thìngs  in  whìch  our  charactcrs  will  shortly  be 
placed;  but  at  tlie   same   tìme  to  develop.   as   far   as  may 
be  in  so  limited  a  space,  and   from  our  pen,  an  event  in 
the  hislory  of  our  country  more  celebrated  ihan  well  known. 
Of  the  many   contemporary  accounts,  there   is  not   one 
which  is  sufficicnlly  by  itself  to  convey  a  disttnct  and  con- 
neded  idea  of  il  ;  as  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one  which  may 
not  give  US  some  assistance  in  forming  that  idea.     In  cvcry 
one,  not  cxcepling  that  of  Ripamonti."  which  considcrably 
I  excecds  ali  the  rest,  both  in  copiousness  and  in  ils  seleclion 
1  of  facts.  and  stili  more  in  ita  method  of  viewing  thcm.  es- 
sential  facts  are  omitted  whìch  are  rccordcd  in  oihers;  in 
evety  one  there  are  errors  of  material  importancc,  which 
may  be  detected  and  rectified  wilh  the  hcip  of  some  othcr, 
or  of  the  few  printed  or  nianuscript  acts  of  public  authoriiy 
which  stili  reinain;  and  wc  may  oftcn  discover  in  one.  thnse 
I  causcs,  the  cffccts  of  which  wcrc  found  partially  Oeveloped 
I  In  another.     In  ali.  loo,  a  slrangc  cnnfusinn  of  times  and 
I  Ibings  prevailed.  and  a  perpetuai  wandering  backwanl  and 
l  forward,  as  i(  were  ai  random,  withom  design,  special  or 
I  general:  the  ebaracter.  by  ihe  by,  of  booka  of  ali  classcs  in 
L  Ibose  days.  chielly  among  such  as  wcrc  wriitcn  in  the  vulgar 
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tongue,  at  least  in  Italy  ;  whether,  also,  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
the  learned  will  know,  and  we  shrewdly  suspect  it  so  to  have 
becn.  No  writer  of  later  date  has  attempted  to  examine  and 
compare  these  memoirs,  with  the  view  of  extracting  thence 
a  connected  series  of  events,  a  history  of  this  piagne;  so 
that  the  idea  generally  formed  of  it  must  necessarily  be 
vcry  uncertain  and  somewhat  confused,  a  vag^e  idea  of 
great  evils  and  great  errors,  (and  assuredly  there  were  both 
onc  and  the  other  beyond  what  can  possibly  be  imagined,) 
— an  idea  composed  more  of  opinions  than  of  facts,  mingled, 
indccd,  with  a  few  scattered  events,  but  unconnected,  some- 
timcs,  with  their  most  characteristic  circumstances,  and  with- 
out  distinction  of  time,  that  is  to  say,  without  perception  of 
cause  and  efTect,  of  course  and  progress.  We,  having  ex- 
amined  and  compared,  with  at  least  much  diligence,  ali  the 
printed  accounts,  more  than  one  unpublished  one,  and  (in 
comparison  of  the  few  that  remain  on  the  subject)  many 
officiai  documents,  have  endeavoured  to  do,  not,  perhaps,  ali 
that  is  needed,  but  something  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
dono.  We  do  not  purpose  relating  every  public  act,  nor  ali 
the  results  worthy,  in  some  degree,  of  remembrance.  Stili 
less  do  we  pretend  to  render  needless  to  such  as  would  gain 
a  more  complete  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  the  penisal 
of  the  origina]  writings  :  we  are  too  well  aware  what  lively, 
pecuHar,  and,  so  to  say,  incommunicable  force  invarìably  be- 
longs  to  Works  of  that  kind,  in  whatever  manner  designed 
and  cxecuted.  We  have  merely  endeavoured  to  distinguish 
and  ascertain  the  most  general  and  important  facts,  to  ar- 
rangc  thcm  in  their  real  order  of  succession,  so  far  as  the 
matter  and  the  nature  of  them  will  allow,  to  observe  their 
reciprocai  effect,  and  thus  to  give,  for  the  present.  and  until 
some  one  else  shall  do  better,  a  succinct,  but  plain  and  con- 
tinuous,  account  of  this  calamity. 

Throughout  the  whole  track,  then,  of  the  territor)-  trav- 
erscii  by  the  army,  corpscs  might  be  found  either  in  the 
houses.  or  lying  upon  the  highway.  Very  shortly,  single  in- 
dividuals,  or  whole  families,  began  to  sicken  and  die  of 
violent  and  strange  complaints,  with  symptoms  unknown  to 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  were  then  alivc.  There  were 
only  a  few  who  had  over  seen  them  before  :  the  few,  that  is. 
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wlio  could  rcmember  the  plague  which.  fifty-three  ycars  prc- 
viwusly.  Iiad  desolated  a  grcat  part  of  Ilaly  Jndecd,  bui  es- 
pcciatly  the  Milanese,  where  it  was  then,  and  is  stili,  callcd 
ihe  plague  of  San  Carlo.  So  powcrful  is  Charity!  Among 
the  various  and  awEul  recollcctions  of  a  general  calnmity. 
slic  could  cause  ihat  of  one  individuai  to  predominate;  be- 
cause  she  had  inspired  hini  with  feelings  and  aclions  more 
tncmorable  even  than  the  evils  lliemseivcs  ;  she  cùuld  set  htm 
up  in  men's  niinds  as  a  symbol  of  ali  these  cvents,  because 
in  ali  she  had  nrged  hìm  onward.  and  held  him  up  to  view 
as  guide,  and  hdper,  examplc,  and  voluntary  victim;  and 
could  frante  fnr  him.  as  tt  were,  an  cniblemalical  device  out 
of  a  public  calamity.  and  nanie  it  after  bini  as  thougb  il  had 
been  a  conqucsi  or  discovery. 
The  oldcst  physician  of  his  lime,  Lodovico  Sellala,  wbo 

'  had  noi  only  secn  that  plague,  but  had  been  one  of  its  most 
acttve  and  intrcpid,  ami,  thougfa  tben  very  young,  most 
eclcbratcd  successful   opponcnis  ;  and  wbo  now.  in  strong 

'  Buspicion  of  tbis,  was  on  the  alcrt,  and  busìly  collecting  in- 
formalion,  rcported,  on  the  20th  of  October,  in  the  Council 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  that  the  coniagion  had  undoublediy 
brolcen  out  in  the  %-illage  of  Chiuso,  the  tasi  in  the  tcrrJlory 
of  Lecco,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  Bergamascan  dtstrict. 
No  resolution,  however,  was  taken  on  tbis  intelligence,  a» 
appears  from  the  "Narrative"  of  Tadino.' 

Similar  tidiiigs  arrivcd  from  Lecco  and  Bellano.  The 
Board  (ben  decided  upon,  and  contentcd  thcmseivcs  wìlh, 
despatching  a  commissioncr,  who  should  take  a  physician 
(rom  Como  by  the  way,  and  accompany  him  on  a  vìsìl  to 
Ihe  plsces  which  had  been  signi6ed.  '  Bolh  of  tbeni.  eitlier 
(roni  ignorance  or  some  other  rcason,  sitffercd  tbeniselves 
lo  be  persuaded  by  an  old  ignorant  barbcr  of  Bellano  that 

I  Ibia  sort  of  diseasc  was  not  the  pestilence;"  bnt  ìn  some 
placcs  the  ordinary  effect  of  the  aulumnal  exhalalions  from 

l'tbe  marshes.  and  clscwhcrc.  of  the  privations  and  RuITcrings 

ftundergone  during  the  passage  of  the  Herman  Iroops,    Thìs 

l^aflinnation  was  rcported  to  the  Board,  who  seem  lo  bave 

■  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  il. 

~   I  additional  rcpnrts  of  ihc  mort.nlity  in  every  quarter 
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pouring  in  without  intermission,  two  deputies  were  de- 
spatched  to  see  and  provide  against  it — the  above-named 
Tadino,  and  an  auditor  of  the  committee.  When  these  ar- 
rived,  the  evil  had  spread  so  widely,  that  proofs  offered 
themselves  to  their  view  without  being  sought  for.  They 
passed  through  the  territory  of  Lecco,  the  Valsassina,  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  the  districts  denominated 
Il  Monte  di  Brianza  and  La  Gera  d'Adda;  and  everywhere 
found  the  towns  barricaded,  others  almost  deserted,  and  the 
inhabitants  escaped  and  encampcd  in  the  fìelds,  or  scat- 
tered  throughout  the  country;  *who  seemed/  says  Tadino, 
'  like  so  many  wild  savages,  carrying  in  their  hands,  one  a 
sprig  of  mint,  another  of  rue,  another  of  rosemary,  an- 
other,  a  bottle  of  vinegar/*  They  made  inquiries  as  to  the 
number  of  deaths,  which  was  really  fearful;  they  visited 
the  sick  and  dead,  and  everywhere  recognized  the  dark  and 
terrible  marks  of  the  pestilencc.  They  then  speedily  con- 
veyed  the  disastrous  intelligence  by  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  who,  on  recciving  it,  on  the  30th  of  October,  *pre- 
pared,'  says  Tadino,  'to  issue  warrants  to  shut  out  of  the 
city  any  persons  coming  from  the  countries  where  the 
plague  had  shown  itself;  and  while  preparing  the  decree," 
they  gave  some  summary  orders  beforehand  to  the  custom- 
house  officers. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  commissioners,  in  great  baste 
and  precipitation,  made  what  provisions  they  ki^ew,  or  could 
think  of,  for  the  best,  and  returned  with  the  melancholy 
consciousness  of  their  insufficiency  to  remedy  or  arrest  an 
evil  already  so  far  advanced,  and  so  widely  disseminated. 

On  the  I4th  of  November,  having  made  their  report,  both 
by  word  of  mouth  and  afresh  in  writing,  to  the  Board,  they 
receivcd  from  this  committee  a  commission  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  governor,  and  to  lay  before  him  the  state  of 
things.  They  went  accordingly,  and  brought  back  word, 
that  he  was  cxcecdingly  sorry  to  bear  such  news,  and  had 
shown  a  great  deal  of  feeling  about  it;  but  the  thoughts  of 
war  wcrc  more  pressing:  * Sed  belli  grainores  esse  curas.' 
So  says  Ripamonti,*  after  having  ransacked  the  records  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  compared  them  with  Tadino,  who 

*  Tadino,  p.  a6.        *  /òùt.,  p.  27.       *  Ripamonti,  p.  245. 
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L  had  becn  specially  charged  with  thU  tnissìon:  il  was  the 
'  second,  if  the  rcader  remembers,  for  this  purposc.  and  with 
thts  result.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  the  i8th  of 
November,  the  govemor  issued  a  proclamati  od,  in  wViich  bc 
prescribed  public  rejoicings  for  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
Charles,  the  firsi-hom  son  o£  the  king,  Philtp  IV.,  withont 
thinking  of,  or  without  caring  for,  the  danger  of  sufTering 
a  iarge  concoursc  of  people  under  such  circumstances  :  every- 
thing  as  in  common  limcs,  just  as  if  he  had  never  bcen 
spokcn  to  about  anything. 

This  person  was,  as  wc  have  elsewhere  said,  the  ceie- 
bratcd  Ambrogio  Spinola,  sent  for  the  very  purpose  of  ad- 
justing  this  war.  to  repair  Ihe  errors  of  Don  Gonzalo,  and, 
incidenially,  to  govern  ;  and  we  may  bere  incidentali^  men- 
tion,  that  he  dicd  a  few  nionths  later  in  that  vcry  war 
which  he  had  so  nuich  at  heart;  noi  woundcd  in  the  iìeid  of 
baltle,  bui  on  bis  bcd,  of  grìef  and  anxiety  occa»oned  by 
rcproaches.  affronts,  and  ili-treatment  of  every  kind,  re- 
ceired  from  those  whom  he  had  servcd.  History  has  b«- 
wailcd  his  fate,  and  rcmarked  upon  the  ingratitude  o£  others; 
il  has  described  wilh  much  diligenee  his  military  and  polit- 
icai cnterprises,  and  cxtoHed  his  foresight,  aclivity,  and  per- 
severance;  il  might  also  have  inquired  what  he  dtd  with  ali 
these,  when  pestilence  thrcatened  and  actually  ìnvaded  a 
populaiion  coniniiltcd  lo  his  care,  or  rather  cntìrcly  given 
up  to  his  authority. 

But  that  which,  leaving  censure,  diminishes  our  wonder 

al  bis  behaviour,  which  even  crcatcs  anolher  and   greater 

feeling  of   wonder,  is   the  behaviour  of   the  people    ihcm- 

selves:  of  thosc,  I  mean,  who,  unreached  as  yct  by  the  con- 

iB^ion.  had  so  niuch  reason  to  fear  ìt.     On  the  arrivai  of 

the  inlclligence  from  the  territories  which  wcre  so  gricvotisly 

infcctcd  with  it,  territories  which  formed  almost  a  semi-cir- 

cular  line  round  the  city,  in  some  places  not  more  than 

twenty.  or  even  eìghteen,  miles  distant  from  it.  who  would 

Lnot  havc  thought  that  a  general  siir  would  have  been  created, 

;  they  would  have  been  diligent  in  takìng  precautiona, 

l;whctheT  well  or  ili  sclccted,  or  at  least  have  felt  a  barren 

E disquiclndc ?     Nevcrtbcless.  jf  in  anything  the   records  of 

,  the  tiiDcs  agrec,  ìt  ìs  in  attesting  that  there  were  none  of 

u— VOL.  XXI 
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these.  The  scarcity  of  the  antecedent  year,  the  violence  of 
the  soldiery,  and  their  sufferings  of  mind,  seemed  to  them 
more  than  enough  to  account  for  the  mortality:  and  if  any 
one  had  attempted,  in  the  streets,  shops,  and  houses,  to 
throw  out  a  hint  of  danger,  and  mention  the  plague,  it 
would  have  been  received  with  incredulous  scoffs,  or  angry 
contempt.  The  same  incredulity,  or,  to  speak  more  cor* 
rectly,  the  same  blindness  and  perversity,  prevailed  in  the 
senate,  in  the  Cotmcil  of  the  Decurioni,  and  in  ali  the  mag- 
istrates. 

I  fìnd  that  Cardinal  Federigo,  inmiediately  on  leaming  the 
first  cases  of  a  contagious  sickness,  enjoined  his  priests, 
in  a  pastora!  letter,  among  other  things,  to  impress  upon  the 
people  the  importance  and  obligation  of  makìng  known 
every  similar  case,  and  deliverìng  up  any  infected  or  sns- 
pected  goods:*  and  this,  too,  may  he  reckoned  among  his 
praiseworthy  peculiarities. 

The  Board  of  Health  solicited  precautions  and  co-opera- 
tion:  it  was  ali  but  in  vain.  And  in  the  Board  itself  their 
solicitude  was  far  from  equaling  the  urgency  of  the  case; 
it  was  the  two  physicians,  as  Tadino  frequenUy  affirms»  and 
as  appears  stili  better  from  the  whole  context  of  his  narra- 
tive, who,  persuaded  and  deeply  sensible  of  the  gravity  and 
imminence  of  the  danger,  urged  forward  that  body,  which 
was  then  to  urge  forward  others. 

We  have  alrcady  seen  how,  on  the  first  tidings  of  the 
plague.  there  had  been  indifference  and  remissness  in  acting, 
and  even  in  obtaining  information:  we  now  g^ve  another 
instance  of  dilatorìness  not  less  portentous,  if  indeed  it  were 
not  compelled  by  obstacles  interposed  by  the  superìor  mag* 
istrates.  That  proclamation  in  the  form  of  warrants^  re- 
solved  upon  on  the  30th  of  October.  was  not  completed  till 
the  23rd  of  the  follow*ing  month,  nor  published  till  the  agth. 
The  plague  had  already  entered  Milan. 

Tadino  and  Ripamonti  would  record  the  name  of  the 
individuai  who  first  brought  it  thither,  together  with  olher 
circumstances  of  the  person  and  the  fact:  and.  in  tnith,  in 
observing  the  beginnings  of  a  wide-spread  destruction,  in 

*  Life  of  Federigo  Borromeo,  compQed  by  Francesco  Rivoli  \li2dui:  1666» 
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whtch  the  victims  noi  only  cannot  be  <}ìstingiiished  t>y  namc, 
bui  Iheir  numbers  can  scarcely  be  expressed  with  any  degrce 
of  exaclness.  even  by  the  thousand,  one  fccls  a  certain  kind 
o(  inlerest  in  ascertaining  those  first  and  few  names  whìch 
couid  he  noted  and  preserved:  it  seems  as  jf  lhis  sorl  of 
distinction,  a  precedencc  in  extermination,  invesis  thcm, 
and  a]I  the  other  minutìx,  which  wouid  otherwise  be  most 
inditTerent,  with  somcthiog  fatai  and  mcmorablc. 

But  one  and  the  other  historìan  say  that  it  was  an 
Italian  soldier  in  the  Spanish  service;  but  in  nothing  else 
do  they  agree,  not  even  in  the  name.  According  lo  Tadino, 
it  was  a  pcrson  of  the  name  of  Pietro  Antonio  Lovato, 
quarlered  in  the  terrilory  of  Lecco:  according  lo  Ripamonti, 
a  certain  Pier  Paolo  Locati,  quartercd  at  Chiavenna.  They 
differ  also  as  to  the  day  of  his  entrance  intn  Milan;  the 
(irsi  placìng  it  on  the  Z2nd  of  October,  the  second.  on  the 
same  day  in  the  following  month  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  on  either 
one  or  ihe  olher.  Both  the  dates  contradici  others  which 
are  far  beller  authenticatcd.  Yet  Ripamonti,  writing  by 
order  of  the  General  CounciI  of  the  Decurioni,  ought  to 
bave  had  many  means  at  his  command  of  gaining  the  neces- 
saty  Information;  and  Tadino,  in  consideration  of  his  office, 
tnight  bave  been  better  informed  than  any  one  else  on  a 
subject  of  this  nature.  In  short,  comparing  olher  dates, 
whkh,  as  we  bave  said,  appear  to  us  more  authentic,  it 
woald  seem  that  it  was  prior  to  the  pubhcaiion  of  the  war- 
ranU;  and  if  it  werc  worth  while,  it  might  even  be  proved, 
<yr  ncarly  so,  ibat  it  must  havc  been  very  early  in  that  month  : 
Intt  the  reader  will.  douhllcss,  excuse  us  the  task. 

Howcver  it  niay  be,  this  soldier.  tmfortunate  himself,  and 
ihe  bearci  of  misfortiine  to  others,  entercd  the  city  with 
a  large  bundlc  of  clothes  pitrchased  or  stoien  from  tlie  Ger- 
man  troops;  he  went  to  stay  at  the  house  of  one  of  his 
relatives  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Porta  Orientale,  ncar  lo  tiic 
Capuchin  Convent.  Scarcely  had  he  arrivcd  therc.  when  he 
wa»  lakcn  ili  ;  he  was  conveyed  lo  the  hospital  ;  hcrc.  a  Spot, 
discovered  under  one  of  ihe  armpits,  exrited  some  suspicìon 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  tendcd  him,  of  what  was 
la  trulh  the  faci  :  and  on  ihe  fourth  day  he  dìed. 

TIk  Board  of  Healtli  immcdtatcly  ordered  hìs  family  io 
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be  kept  separate,  and  confined  within  their  own  house;  and 
his  clothes,  and  the  bed  on  which  he  had  lain  at  the  hos- 
pital, were  burned.  Two  attendants,  who  had  there  nursed 
him,  and  a  good  friar,  who  had  rendered  him  his  assìstance, 
were  ali  three,  within  a  few  days,  seized  with  the  plague. 
The  suspicions  which  had  bere  been  felt,  from  the  beginning, 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  precautions  taken  ia 
conscquence,  prevented  the  further  spread  of  the  contagion 
from  this  source. 

But  the  soldier  had  left  seed  outside,  which  delayed  not 
to  spring  up,  and  shoot  forth.  The  first  person  in  whom 
it  broke  out  was  the  master  of  the  house  where  he  had 
lodged,  one  Carlo  Colonna,  a  Iute-player.  Ali  the  inmates 
of  the  dwelling  were  then,  by  order  of  the  Board,  conveyed 
to  the  Lazzaretto;  where  the  greater  number  took  to  their 
beds,  and  many  shortly  died  of  evident  infection. 
- —  In  the  city,  that  which  had  been  already  disseminated 
there  by  intercourse  with  the  above-mentioned  family,  and 
by  clothes  and  furniture  belonging  to  them  preserved  by 
relations,  lodgers,  or  servants,  from  the  searches  and  flames 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  as  well  as  that  which  was  afresh 
introduced  by  defectiveness  in  the  regulations,  by  negligence 
in  executing  them,  and  by  dexterity  in  eluding  them,  con- 
tinued  lurking  about,  and  slowly  insinuating  itself  among 
the  inhabitants,  ali  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  in  the  earlier 
1^  months  of  1630,  the  year  which  followed.  From  time  to 
time,  now  in  this,  now  in  that  quarter,  some  one  was  seized 
with  the  contagion,  some  one  was  carried  off  with  it:  and 
the  very  infrequency  of  the  cases  contributed  to  lull  ali  sus- 
picions of  pesti lence,  and  confirmed  the  gcnerality  more  and 
more  in  the  senseless  and  murderous  assurance  that  plague 
it  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  for  a  moment.  Many  phy- 
sicians,  too,  echoing  the  voice  of  the  people,  (was  it,  in  this 
instance  also,  the  voice  of  Heaven?)  derided  the  ominous 
predictions  and  threatening  wamings  of  the  few  ;  and  always 
had  at  band  the  names  of  common  diseases  to  qualify  every 
case  of  pesti  lence  which  they  were  summoned  to  cure,  with 
what  symptom  or  token  soever  it  evinced  itself. 

The  reports  of  these  instances,  when  they  reached  the 
Board  of  Health  at  ali,  reached  it,  for  the  most  part,  tardily 
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and  uncertainly.  Dread  o(  s«|uestratÌon  and  the  Lazzaretto 
sharpened  evct7  onc's  wits;  thcy  conccaled  the  sick,  they 
comipted  the  grave-diggcrs  and  eidcrs.  and  obtained  false 
certificates.  by  mcans  of  brìbes,  from  suhaltcrns  of  the  Board 
itsclf,  deputed  by  it  to  visit  and  inspect  the  dead  bodies. 

As,  howcver,  on  evcry  discovery  ihey  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing,  the  Board  ordered  the  wearing  apparel  to  be  committed 
to  the  flames,  put  the  houses  under  sequestra  ti  on,  and  sent 
the  inmaies  to  the  Lazzaretto,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  whai 
must  havc  bcen  the  anger  and  di  ss  atis  (action  of  the  gcner- 
altty  '  of  the  nobility,  merchanls,  and  lower  orders/*  per- 
■uaded,  a^  thcy  ali  werc,  thal  they  were  mere  causeless  vexa- 
tions  wilhout  any  advantage.  The  p  ri  nei  pai  odium  fé  li 
npon  the  two  dociors,  our  frequenti/  mentioned  Tadino  and 
Senatore  Settala,  son  of  the  senior  physician,  and  reached 
■uch  a  height.  ihat  thenceforward  they  couid  not  publicly 
appcar  without  being  assailed  with  approbrious  tanguage,  if 
not  with  stones.  And,  certainly,  the  situation  in  whicb  these 
individuais  were  placed  for  several  months,  is  remarkable. 
and  worthy  of  being  recorded,  seeìng  a  horribje  scourge 
advancing  towards  theni,  labouring,  by  every  method.  lo  re- 
pulse it,  yet  meeting  wìth  obstacles,  not  only  in  the  arduous- 
ness  of  tlie  task,  but  froro  evcry  quarter,  in  the  unwilling- 
ness  of  the  people,  and  being  made  the  general  objeci  of 
execration,  and  regarded  a*  the  cnemics  of  their  country; 
Pro  patria  hoslibus,'  says  Ripamonti,' 

Sharers,  also,  in  the  hatred  weic  the  other  physìcians, 
who,  convtnccd  like  them  of  the  realìty  of  the  contagion, 
saggested  precautions,  and  sought  to  communìcaie  to  olhers 
their  mclancholy  convictions.  The  most  knnwing  taxed  them 
with  credulity  and  obstinacy;  while.  with  the  many,  it  was 
cvidently  an  imposture,  a  planned  combination,  to  make 
a  pro6t  by  the  pidilic  (cara. 

The  afcd  pbvsicìan,  Lodovico  Settala,  who  had  almost 
attained  bis  eighticth  year,  who  had  bcen  Professor  of 
'"edicine  in    the   University   of   Pavia,   and   afterwards  of 

ioral  Philosophy  at  Mìlan,  the  author  of  many  works  at 

;t  time  in  very  high  repute,  eminent  for  the  ìnvitations 
llie  had  rcceived  to  occupy  the  chairs  of  olher  universitics. 

•  Tadino,  p.  Tj.         >  R[p«TDanli,  i>.  j«i. 
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Ingolstadt,  Pisa,  Bologna,  and  Padua,  and  for  his  refusai 
of  ali  these  honours,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential  men  of  his  time.  To  his  reputation  for  leaming  was 
added  that  of  his  life;  and  to  admiration  of  his  character, 
a  feeling  of  good-will  for  his  great  kindness  in  curing  and 
benefiting  the  poor.  Yet  there  is  one  circtunstance,  which, 
in  our  minds,  disturbs  and  overclouds  the  sentiment  of  es- 
teem  inspired  by  these  merits,  but  which  at  that  time  must 
bave  rendered  it  stronger  and  more  general:  the  poor  man 
participated  in  the  commonest  and  most  fatai  prejudices  of 
his  contemporaries  :  he  was  in  advance  of  them,  but  not  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  multitude;  a  station  which  only  invites 
trouble,  and  often  causes  the  loss  of  an  authority  acquired 
by  other  means.  Nevertheless,  that  which  he  enjoyed  in  so 
great  a  degree,  was  not  only  insufficient  to  overcome  the  gen- 
eral opinion  on  this  subject  of  the  pestilence,  but  it  could 
not  even  protect  him  from  the  animosity  and  the  insulta  of 
that  part  of  the  populace,  which  most  readily  steps  from 
opinions  to  their  exhibition  by  actual  deeds. 

One  day,  as  he  was  going  in  a  litter  to  visit  his  patients, 
crowds  began  to  assemble  round  him,  crying  out  that  he  was 
the  head  of  those  who  were  determined,  in  spite  of  everythìng, 
to  make  out  that  there  was  a  piagne;  that  it  was  he  who  put 
the  city  in  alarm,  with  his  gloomy  brow,  and  shaggy  beard; 
and  ali  to  give  employment  to  the  doctors  !  The  multitude  and 
their  f ury  went  on  increasing  ;  so  that  the  bearers,  seeing  their 
danger,  took  refuge  with  their  master  in  the  house  of  a  friend, 
which  fortunately  happened  to  be  at  band.  Ali  this  occurred 
to  him  for  having  foreseen  clearly,  stated  what  was  really  the 
fact,  and  wished  to  save  thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures 
from  the  pestilence:  when  having,  by  his  deplorable  advice, 
co-operated  in  causing  a  poor  unhappy  wretch  to  be  put  to  the 
torture,  racked,  and  burnt  as  a  witch,  because  one  of  her 
masters  had  suffered  extraordinary  pains  in  his  stomach,  and 
another,  some  time  before,  had  been  desperately  enamoured 
of  her,^^  he  had  received  from  the  popular  voice  additional 
reputation  for  wisdom,  and,  what  is  intolerable  to  think  of, 
the  additional  title  of  the  well-deserving. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  however,  sickness  and 

^  Hittory  of  MiUn,  by  Count  Pietro  Verri    Mikn:  tSis-    Voi.  ìw.  p.  ifg. 
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(leatbs  began  rapidly  to  iiiultiply.  first  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
l'orta  Orientale,  and  [hen  in  ali  the  otbcr  quarters  oi  ihe  city, 
with  the  unusual  accompanimcnts  of  spasms.  palpitatian, 
lethargy,  delirium,  and  those  fatai  symptoms,  livìd  spois  and 
sores  ;  and  these  deaths  were,  for  the  most  part,  rapid.  violeni, 
and  not  uiifrequently  sudden.  without  any  prcvioiis  toketis  of 
illness.  Those  physicians  who  were  opposed  lo  the  belìef  of 
contagion,  unwJIling  now  to  admit  what  they  had  hitherto 
derided,  ycl  obìigcd  to  give  a  generical  name  to  [he  new 
ntalftdy.  whìch  had  become  too  common  and  too  evident  to  go 
without  one,  adopted  that  of  malìgnant  or  pestìleittial  fevers; 
— a  miserable  expedient,  a  mere  play  upon  words,  which  was 
productivc  of  much  harm;  because,  while  it  appearcd  to  ac- 
knowledge  the  truth,  it  only  contributcd  to  the  disbclìcf  of 
what  it  was  most  important  lo  believc  and  discem.  vii.,  that 
ihe  infection  was  conveycd  by  means  of  the  touch.  The 
magistrates,  like  one  awakJng  froni  a  deep  sleep,  began  to  lend 
«  little  more  car  to  the  appeais  and  proposals  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  to  support  its  proclamations.  and  secoiid  the  seques- 
tiations  prescribed,  and  the  quarantines  enjoined  by  this 
tribunal.  The  Board  was  also  constantly  demanding  money  lo 
providc  for  the  daily  cxpcnses  of  the  Lazzaretto,  now  aug- 
nicnied  by  so  many  addilional  services  ;  and  for  this  they 
applicd  lo  the  DecurioHi,  wbile  it  was  being  dccìded  (whicb 
was  nevcr  done,  I  belicve,  except  by  practice.  whether  such 
cxpenses  should  bc  chargcd  to  the  city,  or  to  the  royal 
cxchequcr.  The  high  chancellor  also  applied  importunate ly 
to  the  Decurioni,  by  order,  too,  of  the  governor.  who  had 
again  returned  to  lay  siege  to  the  unfortunate  Casale;  the 
senaie  likewisc  applied  to  them,  imptoring  them  to  sec  to  the 
besi  method  of  vìctualing  the  city,  before  they  should  be  for- 
bidden.  in  case  of  the  unhappy  disseminatioo  of  the  contagion, 
to  havc  any  intercourse  with  othcr  countries:  and  lo  find 
meaas  of  maintainìng  a  large  proportion  of  the  populalion 
which  was  now  dcprived  of  employment.  The  Decurioni 
cndcavoiircd  to  raise  money  by  loans  and  tases  ;  and  of  wliat 
ihey  tfaus  accumutated  they  gare  a  little  lo  the  Board  of 
Health,  a  little  to  the  poor,  purchased  a  little  com,  and  thu», 
in  some  degrce,  supplied  the  cxisting  neceuìty.  The  severest 
flnJTerìtigs  had  not  yet  arrìvcd 
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In  the  Lazzaretto,  where  the  population,  although  ded- 
mated  daily,  continued  daily  on  the  increase,  there  was 
another  arduous  undertaking,  to  insure  attendance  and  sub- 
ordination,  to  preserve  the  enjoined  separations»  to  maintain, 
in  short,  or  rather  to  establish,  the  govemment  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Heahh:  for,  from  the  very  first,  everything 
had  been  in  confusion,  from  the  ungovemableness  of  many 
of  the  inmates,  and  the  negligence  or  connivance  of  the 
officials.  The  Board  and  the  Decurioni,  not  knowing  whìch 
way  to  tum,  bethought  themselves  of  applying  to  the  Ca- 
puchins,  and  besought  the  Father  Commissary,  as  he  was 
called,  of  the  province,  who  occupied  the  place  of  the  Father 
Provincia!,  lately  deceased,  to  give  them  a  competent  person 
to  govern  this  desolate  kingdom.  The  commissary  proposed 
to  them  as  their  govemor,  one  Father  Felice  Casati,  a  man 
of  advanced  age,  who  enjoyed  great  reputation  for  charìty, 
activity,  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  combined  with  a  strong 
mind — a  character  which,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  was  weU 
deserved;  and  as  bis  coadjutor  and  assistant,  one  Father 
Michele  Pozzobonelli,  stili  a  young  man,  but  grave  and  stem 
in  mind  as  in  countenance.  Gladly  enough  were  they  ac- 
cepted  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  March  they  entered  the  Lazzaretto. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  conducted  them  round, 
as  it  were,  to  put  them  in  possession;  and  having  assembled 
the  servants  and  officials  of  e  very  rank,  proclaimed  Father 
Felice,  in  their  presence,  governor  of  the  place,  with  primary 
and  unlimited  authority.  In  proportion  as  the  wretched  mul- 
titude  there  assembled  increased,  other  Capuchins  resorted 
thither;  and  bere  were  superintendents,  confessors,  adminis- 
trators,  nurses,  cooks,  overlookers  of  the  wardrobes,  washer- 
women,  in  short,  everjrthing  that  was  required.  Father  Felice, 
ever  diligent,  ever  watchful,  went  about  day  and  night, 
through  the  porticoes,  chambers,  and  open  spaces,  sometimes 
carrying  a  spear,  sometimes  armed  only  with  hair-cloth;  he 
animated  and  regulated  every  duty,  pacified  tumults,  settled 
disputes,  threatened,  punished,  reproved,  comforted,  dried 
and  shed  tears.  At  the  very  outset  he  took  the  piagne  ;  recov- 
ered,  and  with  fresh  alacrity  resumed  bis  first  duties.  Most 
of  bis  brethren  bere  sacrificed  their  lives,  and  ali  joyfully. 

Such  a  dictatorship  was  certainly  a  strange  expedicnt; 
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strange  as  was  the  catamìly,  strange  as  were  the  times;  and 
cvcn  did  we  know  no  more  about  il,  this  alone  wouid  sufBce 
as  an  argument,  as  a  specimen,  ìndecd,  of  a  rude  and  ill- 
rrgiilated  slate  of  society.  But  the  spirit,  the  deeds,  the 
se!  f-sacrifice.  of  these  friars,  deserve  no  less  than  ihat  they 
shouid  be  mentioned  with  respect  and  tendcmess.  and  wìth 
that  species  of  gratitude  which  one  feels,  en  masse  as  it 
were,  for  great  Services  rendered  by  men  lo  (hcir  fcllows. 
To  die  in  a  good  cause  ìs  a  wise  and  beautiful  action,  at  any 
lime,  under  any  state  of  things  whatsoever.  '  For  had  not 
y**  Fathers  rcpayred  hither,'  says  Tadino,  '  assuredly  y' 
wltolc  Citie  woutd  have  been  annihilated;  for  it  was  a 
miraculous  thtng  that  y"  Fathers  cffected  so  mudi  for  y" 
publtck  Benefit  in  so  short  a  space  of  Time,  and,  recetvtng  no 
Assistance,  or  at  least,  very  little,  from  y'  Citie,  contrived, 
by  iheir  Industrie  and  Prudence,  to  maintain  so  many  ihou- 
sands  of  Poore  in  y*  Laizaretlo."' 

Among  the  public,  also,  this  obstinacy  in  denying  the  pesti- 
Icnce  gave  way  natu rally,  and  gradua Uy  disappeared,  in  pro- 
porlion  as  the  contagion  extended  itself,  and  extendcd  itsclf, 
too.  bcfore  their  own  eyes,  by  means  of  contact  and  inter- 
course;  and  stili  more  wlien,  after  having  been  for  some  time 
confin«d  to  the  lower  orders,  it  began  to  take  effect  upon  the 
tiigher.  And  among  these,  as  he  was  then  the  most  emincnt, 
so  by  US  now.  the  senior  physician  Sellala,  descrves  express 
mcntion.  People  must  at  least  have  said  :  The  pioor  old  man 
was  right!  But  who  knows?  He,  with  his  wìfe,  two  sons, 
and  sevcn  persons  in  his  service,  ali  took  the  plague.  One  of 
these  sons  and  himself  recovered;  the  rest  dicd.  'These 
Cases,'  says  Tadino,  '  occurring  in  the  Citie  in  the  first  fami- 
lics,  disposcd  the  Nobilitie  and  common  People  to  think;  and 
the  incredulous  Physicians,  and  the  tgnorant  and  rash  lower 
Orders,  began  to  bite  their  Lips,  grind  their  Teeth,  and  arch 
their  Eyebrows  in  Amaiemcnt."" 

But  Ihe  rcvolutions,  the  reprisals.  the  vengeance.  so  to  say, 
of  convinced  obstinacy.  are  sonictimcs  such  as  lo  raise  a  wish 
that  Jt  had  continued  unshaken  and  unconquered,  even  to  the 
last,  against  reason  and  cviiicncc:  and  this  was  truly  one  of 
ttacM  occasions.    They  who  had  so  rcsolulcly  and  perKver- 

"Tidino,  p.  ■■.  "  Ib-,  p.  06. 
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ingly  impugned  the  existence  of  a  germ  of  evil  near  them,  or 
among  them,  which  might  propagate  itself  by  naturai  means, 
and  make  much  havoc,  unable  now  to  deny  its  propagatìon, 
and  unwilling  to  attribute  it  to  those  means  (for  this  would 
bave  been  to  confess  at  once  a  great  delusion  and  a  g^reat 
error),  were  so  much  the  more  inclined  to  find  some  other 
cause  for  it,  and  make  good  any  that  might  happen  to  present 
itself.  Unhappily,  there  was  one  in  readiness  in  the  ideas 
and  traditions  common  at  that  time,  not  only  bere,  bat  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  of  magical  arts»  diabolica!  practices, 
people  swom  to  disseminate  the  plague  by  means  of  con- 
tagious  poisons  and  witchcraft.  These  and  similar  things 
had  already  been  supposed  and  believed  during  many  other 
plagues;  and  at  Milan,  especially,  in  that  of  half  a  century 
before.  It  may  be  added,  that,  even  during  the  preceding 
year,  a  despatch,  signed  by  King  Philip  IV.,  had  been  for- 
warded  to  the  govemor,  in  which  he  was  informed  that  four 
Frenchmen  had  escaped  from  Madrid,  who  were  sought  apon 
suspicion  of  spreading  poisonous  and  pestilential  ointments; 
and  requiring  him  to  be  on  the  watch,  perchance  they  should 
arrive  at  Milan.  The  govemor  communicated  the  despatch 
to  the  Senate  and  the  Board  of  Health  ;  and  thenceforward,  it 
seems,  they  thought  no  more  about  it  When,  however,  the 
plague  broke  forth,  and  was  recognized  by  ali,  the  return  of 
this  intelligence  to  memory  may  bave  served  to  confirm  and 
support  the  vague  suspicion  of  an  iniquitous  fraud;  it  may 
even  bave  been  the  first  occasion  of  creating  it. 

But  two  actions,  one  of  blind  and  undisciplined  fear,  the 
other  of  I  know  not  what  malicious  mischief,  were  what  con- 
verted  this  vague  suspicion  of  a  possible  attempt,  into  more 
than  suspicion  (and,  with  many,  a  certain  conviction)  of  a 
real  plot.  Some  persons,  who  fancied  they  had  seen  people, 
on  the  evening  of  the  iTth  of  May,  in  the  cathedral,  anoint- 
ing  a  partìtion  which  was  used  to  separate  the  spaces  assigned 
to  the  two  sexes,  had  this  partition,  and  a  number  of  benches 
enclosed  within  it,  brought  out  during  the  night;  although 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  having  repaired  thither 
with  four  members  of  the  committee,  and  having  inspected  the 
screen,  the  benches,  and  the  stoups  of  holy  water,  and  foimd 
nothing  that  could  confirm  the  ignorant  suspicion  of  a  poison- 
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'  ous  attenipt,  tiad  declared.  to  humour  ather  people's  fancies, 
and  ralher  lo  cxcced  in  caulìon.  Ikan  from  ony  convictian  of 
neressity.  Ihat  it  woiild  be  suEScient  to  liave  the  partìlion 
washed.  This  mass  of  piled-up  funiiture  proditced  a  slrong 
impression  o(  eonslernation  among  the  multiludc.  to  whom 
any  object  so  readily  iiecame  an  argumenl.  Il  was  said.  and 
gcnerally  believed,  that  ali  the  benches,  wa1!s,  and  even  the 
liell-ropes  in  the  cathedra!,  had  been  rubbed  over  wìlh  unctu- 
ousmatter.  Nor  was  this  affinnedoniyat  the  time:  ali  the  rec- 
ords  of  contempcrar  ics  (some  of  them  written  after  a  lapse 
of  many  years)  whìch  allude  to  this  incidcnt.  speak  of  it  with 
equal  certainty  of  asseveraiìon  :  and  we  shouid  bc  oblìged  to 
conjecture  its  true  history,  did  wc  not  find  ti  in  a  letter  from 
the  Board  of  Health  to  the  govcmor.preserved  in  the  archives 
of  San  Fedele,  from  which  we  bave  cxtracted  it.  and  wheoce 
we  have  quoted  the  words  we  bave  written  in  iialicfi. 

Next  moming,  a  new,  stranger,  and  more  significant  spec- 
tade,  struck  the  eyes  and  niinds  of  the  citizcns.  In  every  pari 
of  the  city  tbey  saw  llie  doora  and  walts  of  the  bouses  statned 
and  daubed  wiih  long  streaks  of  1  know  not  wbat  (iltbiness, 
sometbing  yellowish  and  whitish.  spread  over  them  as  if  with 
■  sjMnge.  Whether  ìt  were  a  base  inclìnation  to  witness  a 
more  clamorous  and  more  general  constemation,  or  a  stili 
more  wicked  design  to  augment  the  public  confusion.  or  what- 
ever  else  it  may  have  been,  the  fact  is  attested  in  such  a  man- 
ner,  that  it  secms  to  us  less  rational  to  attribute  it  to  a  dream 
of  the  imaginaiion,  than  to  a  wickedly  tnalicious  trìck,  not 
cntirely  new,  indeed,  lo  the  wit  of  man, — not,  alas,  deficient 
in  corrcsponding  efTects,  in  every  place,  so  to  say,  and  every 
age,  Ripamonti,  who  frequcntly  on  this  subject  of  the 
uiointing,  ridiculcs,  and  stili  more  frequeotly  deplores,  the 
popular  credulity.  bere  afErms  that  he  had  seen  this  plaster- 
ing.  and  then  describes  it."  In  the  above-quoled  Icttcr,  the 
gentleinen  of  the  Board  of  Health  Telate  the  circumstance 
in  the  samc  terms;  they  speak  of  inspections,  of  expefiments 
ntade  with  ibis  matter  upon  dogs.  wìthout  any  injunous 
«fTed;  and  aJd,  that  they  believe  tvch  Icmcrity  proceedeà 
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rather  from  insolence  than  from  amy  guiliy  design:  an 
fìlfinUm  which  evinccs  that,  up  to  this  time,  they  retained 
«ufficieiit  tranquillity  of  mind  not  to  see  what  really  did  not 
cxiit  Dther  contctnporary  records,  not  to  reckon  their  tea- 
timony  a»  to  the  truth  of  the  fact,  signify,  at  the  same  titne, 
that  it  was  at  first  the  opinion  of  many,  that  this  beplasterìng 
had  bcen  (Ione  in  jokc,  in  a  mere  f rolic  ;  none  of  them  speak 
of  any  oiie  who  dcnicd  it;  and  had  there  been  any,  they  cer- 
tainly  woiild  havc  mentioned  them,  were  it  only  to  cali  them 
irrational.  I  bave  deemed  it  not  out  of  place  to  relate  and 
ptit  to|(cther  thesc  particulars,  in  part  little  known,  in  part 
nitircly  unknown,  of  a  celebrated  popular  delirium;  because 
in  rrrors,  and  espccially  in  the  errors  of  a  multitude,  what 
Hrcins  to  me  most  interesting  and  most  useful  to  observe, 
Ih,  the  course  they  bave  taken,  their  appearances,  and  the 
wnyH  by  which  they  could  enter  men's  minds,  and  hold  sway 
thcrc. 

'I1ic  city,  already  tumultuously  inclined,  was  now  tnmed 
tipsido  down:  the  owners  of  the  houses,  with  lighted  Straw, 
buriird  tlic  besmeared  spots;  and  passers-by  stopped,  gazed, 
sluuldcrcd.  nuirmured.  Strangers,  suspected  of  this  alone, 
and  at  tliat  timo  easily  recognized  by  their  dress,  were  ar- 
rcstcd  by  the  peoplc  in  the  streets,  and  consigned  to  prìson. 
Mere  intcrro)vations  and  examinations  were  made  of  cap- 
turcil,  captors,  and  witnesses  ;  no  one  was  fotmd  guilty  :  men's 
niinds  were  stili  capable  of  doubting,  weighing,  understand- 
ìni;.  The  Board  of  Health  issued  a  proclamation,  in  whidi 
\\\c\  proniìscil  reward  and  impunitv  to  any  one  who  woold 
brin):  to  lìght  the  aiithor  or  authors  of  the  deed.  7n  amy 
tit'jfi'.  N*»/  thinhtHij  it  cxpeiUtnt'  say  these  gentlemen  in  the 
lettor  wc  bave  nuoicii  which  bears  date  the  21  st  of  May.  bat 
wbiob  was  cvìdcntly  wrìttcn  on  the  iQth.  the  day  sìgnificd  in 
x\w  prìnto\l  proclamatìon,  *  that  this  crimw  sk*yu^J  br  amy 
M«v«i^  rcm.ìÌH  unpttnishcd,  sfccùt^ìU  im  timus  s:*  f^^ims  mmd 
jri*,<^i\'i\'hjf.  nt*  hjre.  f\>r  th^  c{*mSi\^tÌKm  jmJ  tcjce  cf  ike 
^€\\ir.V  this  jjiV  payishcJ  am  cJictfS  3^*\  In  the  e^ScL  how- 
e\cr.  ihcre  ìs  no  mention.  at  lea«  no  di«ìnct  or^e,  v*f  that 
tADonji]  and  trjuìvìuil'irinj  cxMìjcctisre  ther  hai  s;;^:3p^A«d  to 
the  j^^vfmor:  a  rfservatK>n  which  indicaxies  at  c«ice  a  aeree 
jMrnsdKX  in  xhc  J^el^|^*e.  and  in  ihcsa^Kx*  a  ócctìw  o:  o 
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quiousncss,  so  much  the  more  blamable  as  the  consequences 
might  prove  more  pcrnicious. 

Whilc  the  Board  was  thus  making  inquiries,  many  oì  the 
public,  as  is  usually  the  case,  had  already  found  the  answer. 
Among  those  who  beheved  this  lo  he  a  poisonous  oìntinent, 
some  wcre  sure  it  was  an  act  of  revenge  of  Don  Gonzalo 
Femandei  de  Cordova,  for  the  tnsults  reccived  at  his  de- 
parlure;  some,  that  it  was  an  idea  of  Cardinal  Richelicu's  lo 
desolate  Mìlan,  and  make  himself  master  of  it  wiihout 
trouble  :  others,  again — it  is  not  known  with  what  mocJves — 
would  have  that  the  Coutil  Collalto  was  the  author  of  the 
plot,  or  Wallenstein,  or  this  or  that  Milanese  nobleman. 
Therc  wanted  not  too,  as  we  have  said,  thosc  who  saw 
nothing  in  this  occurrence  but  a  mischìcvous  jest,  and  al- 
tributed  ìt  to  sludcnts,  to  gentlemcn,  to  officers  who  were 
wcary  of  the  siege  of  Casale.  It  did  not  appear,  bowi-ver. 
as  had  been  dreadcd,  that  tnfection  and  unìvcrsal  siaughter 
immcdtaldy  ensued:  and  this  was  probably  the  cause  that 
this  first  fcar  bcgan  by  degrecs  to  subside,  and  the  matter 
was,  or  sccmcd  to  he.  forgottcn. 

There  was,  after  ali,  a  certain  number  of  persons  not  yet 

convinced  that  Ìt  was  indeed  the  piagne;  and  because,  both 

in  the  Laziaretto  and  in  the  city,  some  were  restored  to 

hcalth,  'it  was  afHrmed,'  (the  fìnat  arguments  for  an  opinion 

contradicted  by  evidcnce  are  always  curious  enough.)  '  it  was 

aflirmed  by  the  common  people,  and  cven  yet  by  many  pania] 

physicians.  that  it  was  not  rcally  the  pUgue,  or  ali  woitld  have 

died.""    To  remove  evcry  dmibt.  the  Board  of  Health  em- 

Lployed  an  expedient  conformable  to  the  neccssìty  of  the  case. 

la  tneans  of  speaking  to  the  eyc.  snch  as  the  tlmes  may  have 

I  requìrcd  or  suggested.     On  one  of  ihe  festa!  days  of  Whit- 

'  Buntìdc,  the  citiiens  were  in   the  habit  of  flocking  lo  the 

cemetery  of  San  Gregorio,  outside  the  Porta  Orientale,  to 

prajf  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  former  con- 

tagion.  and  whose  bodies  were  therc  intcrrecj;  and  borrowing 

from  devotion  an  opportunity  of  amusement  and  sight-seeing, 

every  one  went  thJthcr  in  his  hest  and  gayest  ciothing.    One 

vtuAe  family,  amongst  others,  bad  this  day  dicd  of  the  piagne. 

I  At  the  hour  of  the  Ihickest  concourse,  in  tlie  mìdst  of  car- 
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riages,  riders  on  horseback,  and  foot-passengers,  the  corpses 
of  this  family  were,  by  order  of  the  Board,  drawn  naked  on  a 
car  te  the  above-named  burying-ground  ;  in  order  that  the 
crowd  might  behold  in  them  the  mani  f est  token,  the  revolting 
seal  and  symptom,  of  the  pestilence.  A  cry  of  horror  and 
consternation  arose  wherever  the  car  was  passing;  a  pro- 
longed  murmur  was  predominant  where  it  had  passed»  another 
murmur  preceded  it.  The  real  existence  of  the  piagne  was 
more  believed:  besides,  every  day  it  continued  to  gain  more 
belief  by  itself  ;  and  that  very  concourse  would  contribute  not 
a  little  to  propagate  it. 

First,  then,  it  was  not  the  piagne,  absolutely  not — ^by  no 
means  :  the  very  utterance  of  the  term  was  prohibited.  Then, 
it  was  pestilential  fevers:  the  idea  was  indirectly  admitted 
in  an  adjective.  Then,  it  was  not  the  true  nor  real  piagne; 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  the  piagne,  but  only  in  a  certain  sense; 
not  positively  and  undoubtedly  the  piagne,  but  something  to 
whiph  no  other  name  could  be  affixed.  Lastly,  it  was  the 
piagne  without  doubt,  without  dispute  :  but  even  then  another 
idea  was  appended  to  it,  the  idea  of  poison  and  witchcraft, 
which  altered  and  confounded  that  conveyed  in  the  word  they 
could  no  longer  repress. 

There  is  no  necessity,  I  imagine,  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
history  of  words  and  ideas,  to  perceive  that  many  others  bave 
followed  a  similar  course.  Heaven  be  praised  that  there  bave 
not  been  many  of  such  a  nature,  and  of  so  vast  importance, 
which  contradict  their  evidence  at  such  a  price,  and  to  which 
accessories  of  such  a  character  may  be  annexed  !  It  is  possi- 
ble»  however,  both  in  great  and  trifling  concems.  to  avoid,  in 
great  measure,  so  lengthened  and  crooked  a  path,  by  foUowing 
the  method  which  has  been  so  long  laid  do^^-n,  of  observing, 
listening,  comparing.  and  thinking,  before  speaking. 

But  speaking — this  one  thing  by  itself — is  so  much  easier 
than  ali  the  others  put  together,  that  even  we,  I  say,  we  mcn 
in  general,  are  somewhat  to  be  pitied. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE  diiScuIly  of  provtdJng  for  the  moumfiil  exig«ndc3 
of  the  times  bcconiing  daìly  grealer,  it  was  rcsolved, 
,  on  the  4th  of  May,  ìn  the  Council  of  the  Decurioni, 

Fio  bave  recourse  for  aid  and  favoiir  to  the  govcrnor;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  i2nd,  two  members  of  that  body  were 
dcspalched  lo  the  camp,  who  represented  to  him  the  sufferings 
and  poverty  of  the  city:  the  enormous  cxpcnditure,  the  treas- 
ury  exhausted  and  involvcd  in  debt,  its  future  revcnue  in 
pledge,  and  the  current  taxcs  unpaid.  by  reason  of  the  general 
ìnipoverishment,  produced  by  so  niany  causes,  and  especially 
by  the  havoc  of  the  military  ;  they  submìtted  to  bis  considcra- 
tion  that,  according  to  laws  and  cusloms,  which  had  never 
been  repealed,  and  by  a  special  decree  of  Charles  V.,  the 
expenses  of  the  pestilence  ought  to  be  defrayed  troni  the 
lung's  cxchequer;  that,  in  the  plague  of  1576,  the  govcrnor. 
I  the  Uarquis  of  Ayanionte,  had  not  indeed  remitted  ali  the 
Vtaxes  of  the  Charabcr,  but  had  relìeved  the  city  wiih  (orty 
■diottsand  scudi  from  that  same  Chamber;  and,  finally,  they 
IdcRianded   four  ihings: — that,  as  once  before  already,  the 
ixcs  shoiild  not  be  exacted  ;  that  the  Chamber  should  grant 
iupplies  et  money;  that  the  govetnor  should  acquaint 
Bibe  king  with  the  misery  of  the  city  and  the  tcrritory;  and 
Ifliat  the  duchy  ahouid  be  cxcmplcd  from  again  quartering 
'  e  military,  as  it  had  been  already  wasted  and  destroycd  by 
:  (ormer  Iroops.     Spinola  gavc  in  reply  condolences  and 
f  frcsb  exhortations  :  he  said  he  was  sorry  he  did  not  hapgten 
to  bc  in  the  city,  ihai  he  might  use  ali  his  endearours  for  Ìls 
relief;  bui  he  hoped  tlial  ali  wouid  be  compensaied  for  by 
the  xtal  of  Ihcw  gentlemen  ;  that  this  was  the  time  to  expend 
—wilbuut  parsimony,  aiid  to  do  ali  they  conld  by  cvcry  means: 
s  to  the  express  deniands,  he  wonld  provide  for  ihem  in 
e  besi  way  the  times  and  cxisiing  nccessities  vmuid  allow. 
tttr  was  Iherc  any  tunher  resulti  there  were,  ìndctd,  more 
mcy*  to  and  f ro,  ncw  requisitions  and  replies  ;  but  I  do  noi 
I  that  they  carne  to  any  more  delcmiìnate  conclusions. 
630 
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Some  time  later,  when  the  plague  was  at  its  greatest  heigfat, 
the  governor  thought  fit  to  transfer  his  authority,  by  letters 
patent,  to  the  High  Chancellor  Ferrer,  he  having,  as  he  said, 
to  attend  to  the  war. 

Together  with  this  resolution,  the  Decurioni  had  also  taken 
another,  to  request  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  to  appoint  a 
solemn  procession,  hearing  through  the  city  the  body  of  San 
Carlo.  The  good  prelate  refused,  for  many  reasons.  This  con- 
fìdence  in  an  arbhrary  measure  displeased  him  ;  and  he  f  eared 
that  if  the  effect  should  not  correspond  to  it,  which  he  had 
also  reason  to  fear,  confìdence  would  be  converted  into 
offence.*  He  f eared  further,  that,  if  indeed  there  tvere  poison- 
ers  abont,  the  procession  would  afford  too  convenient  oppor- 
tuni ties  for  crime;  if  there  were  not,  such  a  concourse  of 
itself  should  not  fail  to  disseminate  the  contagion  more 
widely:  a  danger  far  more  real,'  For  the  suppressed  sus- 
picions  of  poisonous  ointments  had,  meanwhile,  revived  more 
generally  and  more  violently  than  ever. 

People  had  again  seen,  or  this  time  they  fancied  they  had 
seen  anointed  walls,  entrances  to  public  buildings,  doors  of 
private  houses,  and  knockers.  The  news  of  these  discoverìes 
flew  from  mouth  to  mouth;  and,  as  it  happens  even  more 
than  usually  in  great  prepossessions,  the  report  produced  the 
same  effect  that  the  sight  of  it  would  bave  done.  The  mìnds 
of  the  populace,  ever  more  and  more  embittered  by  the 
actual  presence  of  suffering,  and  irrìtated  by  the  pertinacity  of 
the  danger,  embraced  this  belief  the  more  willingly  ;  for  anger 
bums  to  execute  its  revenge,  and,  as  a  very  worthy  man 
acutely  observes  on  this  same  subject.*  would  rather  attrìbute 
evils  to  human  wickedness,  upon  which  it  might  vent  its 
tormenting  energies,  than  acknowledge  them  from  a  source 
which  leaves  no  other  remedy  than  resignation.  A  subtle, 
instantaneous,  exceedingly  penetrating  poison,  were  words 
more  than  enough  to  explain  the  \'inilence,  and  ali  other 


1  Mcmoirs  of  succcssìtc  Renurkable  ETcnts  in  Milan  abont  the  time  of 
the  PUfue.  in  the  rear  1630.  ftc,  compiled  bj  D.  Pio  la  Croce.  MHas, 
1730.  It  is  eTÌdently  takra  from  an  unpobìished  vrìtinc  of  an  anthor 
who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  pestilence;  if  indeed  it  be  not  a  siaiple  cditMO. 
rather  than  a  new  compilation. 

*  *  Si   unguenta   scelerata  et   unctores  in   orbe  e«aent  ...  Si   non 
.  .  .  Certiusque  adeo  malmn.* — Ripatmonti,  ».   1S5, 

*  P.  \>rrì.     ObserraUons  <«  Torture:  Itaoan  Writer»  on  Modem 
Economy,  xdL  rrii.  p.  205. 
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most   mysterious  and  unusual  accompaniments  of  the  con- 

tagion.    It  was  saìd  that  this  vcnotn  was  composed  of  tosds, 

serpenEs,  of  saliva  and  matter  from  infccied  persons,  of  worsc 

I    stili,  of  everythiiig,  in  short,  that  wild  and  perverse  fancy 

couid  invent  which  was  foni  and  atrocioua.     To  these  was 

sddcd  witchcraft.  by  which  any  effect  became  possible.  every 

objcdion  lost  ita  force,  cvcry  difficulty  was  rcsolved.    If  the 

anticipaied  efìccts  had  not  immcdialcly  followed  upon  the 

first  anointing,  the  reason  was  now  clcar — it  had  bcen  the 

imperfect  attempt  of  novices  in  the  art  of  sorccry;  now  ìt 

was  more  tnacured.  and  the  wills  of  the  {lerpctrators  were 

more  bcnt  upon  their  infemal  project,     Now.  had  any  one 

stili  majntained  that  it  had  been  a  mere  trick,  had  any  one  sltU 

I  denied  the  existence  of  a  conspìracy,  he  would  have  passed 

a  deluded  or  obsttnate  person  ;  if.  indced,  he  wonld  not 

ì  have  fallcn  under  ihe  suspicion  of  being  inlcresled  in  divert- 

I  mg  public  scrutiny  from  the  Iruth,  of  beìng  an  accomplice.  a 

[  poisùner.    The  temi  very  soon  became  common,  soleinn,  ire- 

I  tnendous.    Wìth  such  a  pcrsuasion,  thal  poìsoners  there  were. 

'  some  must  almost  infalhbly  fae  discovered:  ali  eyes  were  on 

the  look-out:  every  ad  might  excite  jealousy;  and  jcalousy 

casily  become  ccrtainty,  and  certainty  fury. 

Ripamonti  relatcs  iwo  instances.  informing  us  that  he  had 
sdeclcd  them,  not  as  the  most  oulrageous  among  the  many 
which  daily  occurred.  bui  because,  unhappily,  he  could  speak 
of  botb  as  an  eye-witness.* 

In  the  church  of  Sant"  Antonio,  on  the  day  of  I  know  not 
what  solemnily.  an  old  man,  more  than  cighty  years  of  agc, 
was  observed.  after  kneeling  in  prayer.  lo  sìt  down,  first,  how- 
ever,  diisiing  the  bench  wilh  his  ctoak.     '  That  old  man  ts 
knointJng    the   benchcs  I  '   exclaimcd    wilh    one   voice   some 
l'Wonicn,  who  witnessed  the  act.     The  people  who  happened 
O  be  hi  church.  f  in  church  !  )  f eli  upon  the  old  man  ;  they  lore 
|lis  gray  tocks.  heapcd  upon  him  blows  and  kicks.  and  dragged 
_3liiD  out  haif  dead,  to  convcy  him  to  prison,  to  the  judgcs.  to 
torture.    *  1  bchcld  him  dragged  along  in  this  way,'  says  Ripa- 
monti, '  nar  could  [  team  anythìng  furiher  ai>out  his  end  :  but, 
iadeed.  1  ihink  he  could  not  have  survivcd  many  moments.' 
The  otber  tnstance,  which  occurred  the  following  day,  wa$ 

'  !■»««  »*■ 
■e  3S— vou  xxi 
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equally  strange,  but  not  equally  fatai.  Three  French  jrouths, 
in  company,  one  a  scholar,  one  a  painter,  and  the  third  a 
mechanic,  who  had  come  to  see  Italy,  to  study  its  antiquities, 
and  to  try  and  make  money,  had  approached  I  know  not 
exactly  what  part  of  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral,  and  stood 
attentively  surveying  it  One,  two,  or  more  passers-hy, 
stopped,  and  formed  a  little  group,  to  contemplate  and  keep 
their  eye  on  these  visitors,  whom  their  costume,  their  head- 
dress,  and  their  wallets,  proclaimed  to  be  strangers,  and,  what 
was  worse,  Frenchmen.  As  if  to  assure  themselves  that  it 
was  marble,  they  stretched  out  their  hands  to  touch  it  This 
was  enough.  They  were  surrounded,  seized,  tormented,  and 
urged  by  blows  to  prison.  Fortunately,  the  hall  of  justice  was 
not  far  f rom  the  cathedra!,  and^  by  stili  greater  good  fortune, 
they  were  found  innocent,  and  set  at  liberty. 

Nor  did  such  things  happen  only  in  the  city  ;  the  frenzy  had 
spread  like  the  contagion.  The  traveller  who  was  met  by 
peasants  out  of  the  highway,  or  on  the  public  road  was  seen 
loitering  and  amusing  himself,  or  stretched  upon  the  ground 
to  rest;  the  stranger  in  whom  they  fancied  Ùiey  saw  some- 
thing  singular  and  suspicious  in  countenance  or  dress — ^these 
were  poisoners  ;  at  the  first  report  of  whomsoever  it  might  be 
— at  the  cry  of  a  child — the  alarm  was  given,  and  the  people 
flocked  together  ;  the  unhappy  victims  were  pelted  with  stones, 
or,  if  taken,  were  violently  dragged  to  prison.  And  the 
prison,  up  to  a  certain  period,  became  a  haven  of  safety.' 

But  the  Decurioni,  not  discouraged  by  the  refusai  of  the 
judicious  prelate,  continued  to  repeat  their  entreaties,  which 
were  noisily  seconded  by  the  popular  vote.  The  Bishop  per- 
severed  for  some  time,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  them: 
so  much  and  no  more  could  the  discretion  of  one  man  do 
against  the  judgment  of  the  times,  and  the  pertinacity  of  the 
many.  In  this  state  of  opinion,  with  the  idea  of  danger,  con- 
fused  as  it  was  at  that  period,  disputed,  and  very  far  from 
possessing  the  evidence  which  we  bave  for  it,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  bis  good  reasons  might,  even  in 
bis  own  mind,  be  overcome  by  the  bad  ones  of  others. 
Whether,  besides,  in  bis  subsequent  concession,  a  feebleness 
of  will  had  or  had  not  any  share,  is  a  mystery  of  the  human 

*  Ripamonti,  pp.  91,  92, 
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bearL  Certaìnly  if,  in  any  case,  it  he  possìble  tò  attrìbule 
crror  wholly  to  the  ìntcUect,  and  to  relieve  the  conscienee  of 
responsibility,  it  is  when  one  treats  of  those  rare  persons, 
(and.  assuredly,  the  Cardinal  was  of  the  number.)  throughout 
wliose  whole  life  is  seeii  a  resolute  obedience  to  conscienee, 
without  regard  to  temporal  interests  of  any  kind.  On  the  repe- 
lition  of  the  cntreaties,  then,  he  yielded,  gave  hts  consent  to 
ihc  proccssion,  and  furlher,  to  the  desirc,  the  general  cager- 
ncss,  Ihat  the  um  whìch  contained  the  relics  of  San  Carlo 
should  afterwards  rcmain  exposed  for  cight  days  to  the  public 
concourse.  or  (he  high  aitar  of  the  cathedra). 

I  do  not  lind  thal  the  Board  of  Heahh,  or  the  other  authori- 
lies,  made  any  opposition  or  remonstrancc  of  any  kind.  The 
above-namcd  Board  merely  ordered  some  precautìons,  which, 
without  obviating  the  dangcr,  indicaicd  their  apprehension 
of  it,  They  gave  more  strict  regulations  about  the  admì^sìon 
of  persons  into  the  city,  and  to  insure  ihe  exccution  of  them, 
kcpt  ali  the  gates  shut;  as  aiso,  tn  order  to  exclude  from  the 
concoucse.  as  far  as  possible.  the  infccted  and  suspected,  they 
caused  the  doors  of  ihe  condemned  houses  to  be  naìied  up; 
which.  so  far  as  the  bare  assertion  of  a  writer — and  a  writer 
of  those  times — is  to  bc  valued  in  such  mattcrs,  amounted  to 
about  live  hiindred.' 

Thrce  days  werc  spent  in  prcparations;  and  on  the  iilh  of 
June,  which  was  the  day  tìxcd.  the  procession  started  by  early 
dawn  from  the  cathedra!.  A  long  file  of  people  led  the  way. 
chiefly  women,  iheir  faces  covcrcd  wilh  ampie  silkcn  vcils. 
and  many  of  ihem  barefoot.  and  clothed  in  sackdoth.  Thcn 
followed  bands  of  artificcrs.preceded  by  their  several  banners. 
the  ditTercnI  fraternities,  in  habìts  of  various  shadcs  and 
colours;  then  carne  the  brotherhoods  of  monks,  then  (he 
seciilar  clcrgy,  cach  with  the  insignìa  of  his  rank.  and  hearing 
a  lighted  wax  laper.  In  the  cemre,  amidst  the  brilliancy  o( 
liill  more  nuraerous  torches,  and  the  loudcr  lones  of  the 
ebanting,  carne  the  coffin.  under  a  rich  canopy.  supporied 
alternately  by  fotir  canons,  most  pompously  attircd.  Through 
tbe  crystal  sidcs  appcared  the  veneratcd  corpse,  the  limbs 
eavetoped  in  splendìd  pontificai  robes.  and  the  skall  covered 
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with  a  mitre;  and  under  the  mutilated  and  decomposed  fea- 
tures,  some  traces  might  stili  be  distinguished  of  his  former 
countenance»  such  as  it  was  represented  in  pictures,  and  as 
some  remembered  seeing  and  honourìng  it  durìng  his  life. 
Behind  the  mortai  remains  of  the  deceased  pastor,  (says  Ripa- 
monti/ from  which  we  chiefly  have  taken  this  descrìption,) 
and  near  him  in  person,  as  well  as  in  merit,  blood,  and  dignity, 
came  the  Archbishop  Federigo.  Then  followed  the  rest  of  the 
clergy,  and  dose  behind  them  the  magistrates,  in  their  best 
robes  of  office;  after  them  the  nobility,  some  sumptuously 
apparelled,  as  for  a  solemn  celebration  of  worship,  others  in 
token  of  humiliation,  clothed  in  mouming,  or  walking  bare- 
foot,  covered  with  sackcloth,  and  the  hoods  drawn  over  their 
faces,  ali  hearing  large  torches.  A  mingled  crowd  of  people 
brought  up  the  rear. 

The  whole  Street  was  decked  out  as  at  a  festival  ;  the  rich 
had  brought  out  their  most  showy  decorations  ;  the  f ronts  of 
the  poorer  houses  were  oramented  by  their  wealthier  neigh- 
bours,  or  at  the  public  expense;  bere  and  there,  instead  of 
ornaments,  or  over  the  ornaments  themselves,  were  leafy 
branches  of  trees  ;  every where  were  suspended  pictures,  mot- 
toes,  and  emblematical  devices;  on  the  window-ledges  were 
displayed  vases,  curiosities  of  antiquity,  and  valuable  orna- 
ments ;  and  in  every  direction  were  torches.  At  many  of  these 
Windows  the  sick,  who  were  put  under  sequestration,  beheld 
the  pomp,  and  mingled  their  prayers  with  those  of  the  pas- 
sengers.  The  other  streets  were  silent  and  deserted,  save  where 
some  few  listened  at  the  Windows  to  the  floating  murmur  in 
the  distance  ;  while  others,  and  among  these  even  nuns  might 
be  seen,  mounted  on  the  roof  s,  perchance  they  might  be  able  to 
distinguish  afar  off  the  coffin,the  retinue — in  short,  something. 

The  procession  passed  through  ali  quarters  of  the  city;  at 
each  of  the  crossways,  or  small  squares,  which  terminate  the 
prìncipal  streets  in  the  suburbs,  and  which  then  preserved  the 
ancient  name  of  carrobii,  now  reduced  to  only  one,  they  made 
a  halt,  depositing  the  coffin  near  the  cross  which  had  been 
erected  in  every  one  by  San  Carlo,  during  the  preceding  pesti- 
lence,  some  of  which  are  stili  standing  ;  so  that  they  retumed 
not  to  the  cathedral  till  considerably  past  midday. 

f  Pages  6»-66. 
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But  lo  I  tlie  day  followitig.  just  while  the  prcsumptuous  con- 
fidence,  nay,  ìn  many,  tiie  fanatical  assurance  prcvaìled,  that 
the  procession  must  bave  cut  short  the  progress  of  ihe  plague. 
the  mortality  increascd  in  evcry  class,  in  evcry  pan  of  the 
city,  IO  such  a  degree,  and  wilh  so  sudden  a  leap.  that  there 
was  Ecarcely  any  one  who  did  noi  behold  in  the  very  pro- 
cession itsclf,  the  cause  and  occasion  of  thìs  fcarful  ìncrease. 
Biit,  oh  wonderful  and  melaneholy  force  of  popular  pieju- 
dicesl  the  greaier  number  did  not  attribute  this  effect  lo  so 
great  and  so  prolonged  a  crowding  together  of  persons.  nor 
lo  the  infinite  multi  pi  ication  of  fortmtous  contact,  hm  raiher 
tn  the  facilities  afTorded  to  the  poisoners  of  exccuting  cfteir 
iniqtiitous  designs  on  a  large  scale.  It  was  said  that,  mixing 
in  the  crowd,  thcy  had  infected  with  thcir  ointment  everybody 
they  had  encountercd.  But  as  this  appeared  neither  a  sufE- 
cient  nor  appropriate  means  for  producing  so  vast  a  mortality. 
which  cxtendcd  itself  to  every  rank  ;  as,  apparemly.  it  had  not 
been  possible,  even  for  an  eye  the  most  watchful,  and  the  inost 
quick-stghted  from  suspicion,  to  detect  any  unctuous  mailer, 
or  spots  of  any  kind,  during  the  march,  recourse  was  had  for 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  to  that  other  fabrication,  already 
ancien!,  and  received  ai  that  tìmc  into  the  common  scienti6c 
Icarning  of  Europe,  of  magica!  and  venomous  powders  ;  il  was 
said  tlial  these  powders,  scatiered  along  the  streets,  and  chiefly 
at  the  places  of  halting,  had  clung  to  the  trains  of  the  dresses, 
and  stili  more  to  the  feet  of  those  who  had  that  day,  in  great 
numbers,  gonc  about  barefoot.  '  That  very  day,  iherefore, 
of  the  procession,'  says  a  contemporary  writer,'  '  saw  piety 
conicntling  with  ìniquity,  perlìdy  with  sincerity,  and  loss  with 
ftcquisilion.'  It  was,  on  the  contrary.  poor  human  sense  con- 
tending  with  the  phantoms  it  had  itsclf  creaied. 

From  that  day.  the  contagion  continued  lo  rage  wilh  ìn- 
creasing  violence;  in  a  little  while.  there  was  scarcely  a  house 
left  antnuched  ;  and  the  population  of  the  Lazzaretto,  accord- 
ing  to  Somaglia,  above  quoted.  amounted  to  from  two  to 
tw«lve  ihousand,  Tn  the  course  of  lime,  according  lo  almost 
ali  nrports,  il  reached  sixtecn  thousand-  On  the  fourih  o( 
July,  aa  I  find  in  another  letler  from  the  conservators  of  health 


L     'AiMiIno  L^mpucnano  :   0(  ibi 
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to  the  Governor,  the  daily  mortality  exceeded  five  hundred. 
Stili  later,  when  the  plague  was  at  its  height,  it  reached,  and 
for  some  time  remained  at,  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred,  accord- 
ing  to  the  most  common  computation;  and  if  we  may  credit 
Tadino/  it  sometimes  even  exceeded  three  thousand  five 
hundred. 

It  may  be  imagined  what  must  now  have  been  the  difficulties 
of  the  Decurioni,  upon  whom  was  laid  the  burden  of  providing 
for  the  public  necessities,  and  repairing  what  was  stili  re- 
parable  in  such  a  calamity.  They  were  obliged  every  day  to 
replace,  every  day  to  augment,  public  officers  of  numerous 
kinds:  Monatti,  by  which  denomination  (even  then  at  Milan 
of  ancient  date,  and  uncertain  origin,)  were  designated  those 
who  were  devoted  to  the  most  painful  and  dangerous  servìces 
of  a  pestilence,  viz.  taking  corpses  from  the  houses,  out  of  the 
streets,  and  from  the  Lazzaretto,  transporting  them  on  carta 
to  the  graves,  and  burying  them  ;  carrying  or  conducting  the 
sick  to  the  Lazzaretto,  overlooking  them  there,  and  buming 
and  cleansing  infected  or  suspected  goods  :  Appatitori^  whose 
special  office  it  was  to  precede  the  carts,  waming  passengers, 
by  the  sound  of  a  little  beli,  to  retire  :  and  Commissarii,  who 
superintended  both  the  other  classes,  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  the  Board  of  Health.  The  Council  had  also  to  keep 
the  Lazzaretto  fumished  with  physicians,  surgeons,  medicines, 
food,  and  ali  the  other  necessaries  of  an  infìrmary;  and  to 
provide  and  prepare  new  quarters  for  the  newly  arising  needs. 
For  this  purpose,  they  had  cabins  of  wood  and  Straw  hastily 
constructed,  in  the  unoccupied  space  within  the  Lazzaretto; 
and  another  Lazzaretto  was  erected,  also  of  thatched  cabins, 
with  an  enclosure  of  boards,  capable  of  containing  four  thou- 
sand persons.  These  not  being  suffici ent,  two  others  were 
decreed;  they  even  began  to  build  them,  but,  from  the  de- 
ficiency  of  means  of  every  kind,  they  remained  uncompleted. 
Means,  men,  and  courage  failed,  in  proportion  as  the  necessity 
for  them  increased.  And  not  only  did  the  execution  fall  so 
far  short  of  the  projects  and  decrees — not  only  were  many 
too  clearly  acknowledged  necessities  deficiently  provided  for, 
even  in  words,  but  they  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  impotency 
and  desperation,  that  many  of  the  most  deplorable  and  urgent 

*Page3  115-117.        "A  bailiff  of  the  meanest  kind. 
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I  casca  w*re  left  without  succour  of  any  kind.  A  grcat  nomber 
infanta,  (or  «ampie,  died  of  absolnte  neglcct,  their  tnothers 
having  becn  carried  off  by  the  pesiilcncc.  The  l!oard  of 
Health  proposed  Ihat  a  place  of  refuge  should  he  (ouiided  for 
Ihese.  and  for  destitute  iying-in  womcn,  that  something  mighl 
be  (Ione  for  them,  but  ihcy  couid  obtain  nolhing.  '  The 
Decurioni  of  the  Cilie,"  says  Tadino,  *  were  no  Icss  to  bc 
pityed,  who  found  themselves  barassed  and  oppres»ed  by  the 
Snidierie  without  any  Bounds  or  Regarde  whatsoever,  as  well 
as  ihosc  in  the  unfonunate  Duchy.  sceing  that  they  could  gel 
no  Help  or  FrouUion  from  the  Gouernor,  because  it  happcDcd 
to  he  a  Tyme  of  War,  and  they  must  needs  treat  the  Soldìeri* 
wcll.'"  So  tmporiant  was  the  taking  of  Casale  !  so  gloHous 
appeared  the  fame  of  victory,  independent  of  the  cause,  of  the 
object  for  which  they  coniended  I 

So,  also,  an  ampie  but  soliiary  grave  which  had  been  dtig 
near  the  Laziaretto  being  completely  filled  with  corpscs  ;  and 
fresh  bodies,  which  became  day  by  day  more  numerous,  re» 
matning  thereforc  in  every  direction  unburied,  the  magÌ9- 
trates,  after  ha\-ing  in  vain  sought  for  hands  to  cxccatc  the 
melancholy  task,  were  compellcd  Io  acknowledge  that  ihey 
kncw  not  what  course  lo  pnrsue.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  conjee-. 
ture  what  wouid  be  the  end,  had  not  extraordinary  relief 
beat  atforded.  The  Prcsidenl  of  the  Board  of  Health  solic- 
ited  il  almosi  in  despair,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  from  those 
two  excellent  friars  who  presided  at  the  Lazzaretto;  and 
Father  Michele  pledged  hiniself  to  clear  the  city  of  dead 
bodies  in  the  course  of  tour  days.  At  the  cxpiration  of  eight 
days  he  had  not  only  provided  for  the  immediate  necessily, 
bnt  fof  ihat  also  which  the  most  ominous  foresigbi  could  have 
anticipated  for  the  future.  With  a  friar  for  his  companion, 
and  with  officers  granted  him  for  thts  purpose  by  the  Presi- 

I  dent,  he  sci  off  om  of  the  city  in  search  of  peasants:  and 
ptrtiy  by  the  aulhority  of  the  Board  of  Health,  partly  by  the 
ìnRacnce  of  his  habit  and  his  words.  he  succceded  in  col- 
Ivcting  two  himdrcd,  whotn  he  dlslributed  in  three  separate 
ptaces,  10  ilìg  the  ampie  graves.  He  then  dcspatched  monatti 
from  ihc  Lazzaretto  to  collcct  the  dead,  and  on  the  day  ap- 
poialed  liìs  promise  was  fulfUled. 
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On  one  occasion,  the  Lazzaretto  was  left  destitute  of 
physicians;  and  it  was  only  by  ofTers  of  large  salaries  and 
honours,  with  much  labour,  and  considerable  delay,  that 
they  could  procure  them;  and  even  then  their  number 
was  far  from  sufficient  for  the  need.  It  was  often  so 
reduced  in  provisions  as  to  raise  fears  that  the  inmates 
would  actually  bave  to  die  of  starvation;  and  more  than 
once,  while  they  were  trying  every  method  of  raising  money 
or  supplies,  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  procuring  them, — not 
to  say  of  procuring  them  in  time, — abundant  assistance 
would  most  opportunely  be  afforded  by  the  unexpected  gìft 
of  some  charitable  private  individuai;  for,  in  the  midst 
of  the  common  stupefaction  and  indifference  to  others,  arìs- 
ing  from  continuai  apprehensions  for  themselves,  there  were 
yet  hearts  ever  awake  to  the  cali  of  charity,  and  others  in 
whom  charity  first  sprang  up  on  the  failure  of  al!  earthly 
pleasures;  as,  in  the  destruction  and  fii£fht  of  many  whose 
duty  it  was  to  superintend  and  provide,  there  were  others, 
ever  healthy  in  body  and  unshaken  in  courage,  who  were 
always  at  their  posts;  while  some  there  even  were  who, 
urged  by  compassion,  assumed,  and  perseveringly  sustained, 
.cares  to  which  their  office  did  not  cali  them. 

The  most  general  and  most  willing  fidelity  to  the  trjring 
duties  of  the  times,  was  conspicuously  evinced  by  the  dergy. 
In  the  Lazzarettoes,  and  throughout  the  city,  their  assistance 
never  failed;  where  suffering  was,  there  were  they;  they 
were  always  to  be  seen  mingled  with  and  interspersed  among 
the  faint  and  dying — faint  and  dying  sometimes  themselves. 
Together  with  spiritual  succours,  they  were  lavish,  as  far 
as  they  could  be,  of  temporal  ones,  and  freely  rendercd 
whatever  services  happened  to  be  required.  More  than 
sixty  parish-priests,  in  the  city  alone,  died  of  the  contagion  : 
about  eight  out  of  every  nine. 

Federigo,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  him,  gavc  to  ali 
encouragement  and  example.  Having  seen  almost  the  whole 
of  bis  archiepiscopal  household  perìsh  around  him,  solidtcd 
by  relatives,  by  the  first  magistrates.  and  by  the  neighboar- 
ing  prìnces,  to  withdraw  from  danger  to  some  solitary 
country-seat,  he  rejccted  this  cotmsel  and  entreatìes  in  the 
spirit   with   which   he  wrote  to  his  dergy  :  *  Be  ready   to 
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abandon  Ihis  mortai  lifc,  rather  ihan  ihc  famtly,  the  childrcn, 
commilicd  to  us;  go   forward   into  llie   plague.  as  to  life. 


1  to  Christ.'" 
mpedc    him 


s  necessary 


a  reward.  when  ther 
He  negleclcd  no  precautìons  which  did  not 
in  his  duty:  oii  which  point  he  also  gave  insl 
regulaiions  to  his  clcrgy  ;  and.  at  the  sante  tini 
not,  nor  appcared  lo  observe,  danger,  where  it  \ 
to  encounter  il,  in  order  io  do  good.  Wilhout  spcaking  e 
the  ccclesiastics,  whom  he  was  constantly  wilh,  to  commend 
and  r«gulate  their  zeal,  to  aroiise  such  as  wcre  hikewarm 
in  the  work.  and  to  send  them  to  the  posts  where  othera 
had  perished,  it  was  his  wìsh  that  theie  shonid  always  be 
(ree  access  for  any  onc  who  had  need  of  him.  He  visìted 
the  Lazzareltoes.  to  administer  consolation  to  the  side,  and 
cncouragement  to  the  altendaiits;  he  traverscd  tlie  city. 
carryJTig  relief  to  the  poor  creatures  sequestrated  in  thc'r 
houses.  stopping  at  the  doors  and  under  the  windows  to 
li«en  to  their  lamentations,  and  to  offcr  in  exchange  words 
of  comfort  and  cncouragement.  In  short,  he  threw  hira- 
self  into,  and  hved  in  the  midsl  of  the  peslilence,  and  was 
htniself  astonished,  al  the  end,  that  he  had  come  out  un- 
injured. 

Thus,  in  public  calamities  and  in  long-coniinned  dis-' 
turbances  of  settled  habits.  of  whatever  kind.  ihere  may 
always  be  beheld  an  augmentaiion.  a  sublimation  of 
but,  alas!  there  is  never  wanting,  at  the  sarae  lime,  ; 
incntation.  far  more  general  in  most  cases.  of  crime,  This 
occasion  was  remarkable  for  it.  The  vtllains.  whom  the 
peslilence  spared  and  did  not  terrify.  found  in  the  common 
confusion,  and  in  the  relaxation  of  ali  pubhc  authority,  a 
ncw  opportunity  of  activìty,  together  wìth  new  assurances 
of  impunity:  nay,  the  administraiion  of  public  authority 
Itself  carne,  in  a  great  measurc,  to  be  todged  in  the  hands 
I  of  the  worst  among  them.  Generally  spealdng,  none  de- 
voted  tliemsclves  to  the  offices  of  monatti  and  apparitori 
but  men  over  whom  tlie  attractions  of  rapine  and  license 
had  more  influeoce  than  the  tcrrof  of  contagìon,  or  any 
naturai  object  of  horror. 

The   strictest  orders   were  laid  upon   these  people;   the 

"  Ripamonti,  p.   rfi*. 
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scverest  penalties  threatened  to  them  ;  stations  were  assigned 
them  ;  and  commissaries,  as  we  have  said,  placed  over  them  : 
over  bothy  again,  magistrates  and  nobles  were  appointed 
in  every  district,  with  authority  to  enforce  good  govem- 
ment  summarily  on  every  opportunity.  Such  a  state  of 
things  went  on  and  took  effect  up  to  a  certain  period;  but, 
with  the  increase  of  deaths  and  desolation,  and  the  terror 
of  the  survivors,  these  officers  carne  to  be,  as  it  were, 
excmpted  from  ali  supervision;  they  constituted  themselves, 
the  monatti  especially,  arbìters  of  everything.  They  entered 
the  houses  like  masters,  like  enemies;  and,  not  to  mention 
their  plunder,  and  how  they  treated  the  unhappy  creatures 
reduced  by  the  plague  to  pass  through  such  hands,  they  laid 
them — those  infected  and  guilty  hands-— on  the  healthy — 
children,  parents,  husbands,  wives,  threatening  to  drag 
them  to  the  Lazzaretto,  unless  they  redeemed  themselves, 
or  were  redeemed,  with  money.  At  other  times  they  set 
a  pricc  upon  their  services,  refusing  to  carry  away  bodies 
already  corrupted,  for  less  than  so  many  scudi,  It  was 
believed  (and  between  the  creduli ty  of  one  party  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  other,  belief  and  disbelief  are  equally 
unccrtain),  it  was  believed,  and  Tadino  asserts  it,**  that 
both  monatti  and  apparitori  purposely  let  fall  from  their 
carts  infected  clothes,  in  order  to  propagate  and  keep  up 
the  pcstilence,  which  had  become  to  them  a  means  of  living, 
a  kingdom,  a  festival.  Other  wretches,  feigning  to  be 
monatti,  and  carr>'ing  little  bells  tied  to  their  feet,  as  these 
officers  wcrc  required  to  do,  to  distinguish  themselves  and 
to  give  warning  of  their  approach,  introduced  themselves 
ìnto  houses,  and  there  exercised  ali  kinds  of  tyranny.  Some 
of  these,  open  and  void  of  inhabitants,  or  inhabited  only 
by  a  fceble  or  dying  creature,  were  entered  by  thieves 
in  search  of  booty,  with  impunity;  others  were  surprìsed 
and  invaded  by  bailiffs,  who  there  committed  robberies  and 
excesses  of  every  description. 

Togcther  with  the  wickedness,  the  folly  of  the  people 
increased:  every  prevailing  error  received  more  or  less 
additional  force  from  the  stupcfaction  and  agitation  of 
their  minds,  and  was  more  widely  and  more  precipitately 
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ftlpplied:  whilc  cvcry  one  servcd  to  strcngtlien  and  aggravate 
:  special  mania  about  poisonlngs,  which.  in  its  cffects 
«n<I  ebullitions,  was  oftcn.  as  we  bave  scen,  itself  another 
crime.  The  imago  of  ibis  supposcJ  dangcr  besei  and  tor- 
tured  ihe  minds  of  the  peoplc  far  more  than  (he  rcal  and 
existing  danger. 

'And  while,'  says  Ripamonti,  '  corpses,  scattered  here  and 

Ktbere.  or  lying  in  heaps,  evcr  before  ihe  eycs  and  surround- 

Bing  the  sleps  of  the  living,  niade  the  wbole  city  like  one 

■  immense  scpulchre,  a  stili  more  appalling  symptom,  a  more 

f  Intense  defonnity,  was  their  mutuai  animosily,  their  licen- 

1  tiousness,  and  their  extravagant  suspicions.  .  .  .     Net  only 

\  did  they  mistnist  a  friend,  a  guest  ;  but  those  names  which 

are  the  bonda  of  human  afTcction.  husband  and  wife.  father 

and  son,  brother  and  brother,  were  words  of  terror.  and, 

dreadful    and    infamous    to    teli!    the    domestìc    board,    the 

,  nuptial  bed,  were  drcaded  as  lurking-places,  as  receptaclcs 

Lof  poìson." 

The  imaginary  vastness  and  sirangenesa  of  the  plot  dìs- 
Itracted  people's  understandìngs,  and  subverted  every  rcason 
¥  fof  reciprocai  coniidence.  Besìdes  ambition  and  cupidity, 
Kwhich  were  at  first  supposed  lo  he  the  motives  of  the  poi»on- 
■«rs,  Ihcy  faocied,  ihcy  even  believed  at  length,  that  ihcrc 
flomeihing  of  diabolical,  voluptuous  delìght  in  thìs 
I  Knointing — an  attraction  predominating  over  the  will.  The 
I  ravings  of  the  sick.  who  accnsed  themselves  of  what  they 
I  had  apprehcnded  from  olhers,  were  considered  as  revela. 
Itions,  and  rendcred  anything,  so  to  say,  credible  of  any  one. 
lAnd  it  would  bave  far  grealer  weight  even  than  words,  if 
|ìl  happened  that  delirious  patients  kept  practising  those 
Itnanoiuvres  which  it  was  ìmagined  musi  bc  employed  by 
;  poisoners;  a  thing  at  once  very  probable,  and  tcnding 
Ilo  givo  bctter  groiinds  for  the  popular  persuasioii  and  the 
lissertions  of  numcrous  wrìters.  In  the  same  way,  during 
Itbe  long  and  moumful  period  of  judicial  investigation  on 
itbe  subject  of  witchcrafl,  the  confessions  and  those  noi 
&  ftiways  cxtorted  of  the  accused,  served  nut  a  little  to  promote 
tiphold  the  prevailing  opinion  on  this  matter;  for 
Iwbeo  an  opinion  obiains  a  prolonged  aud  extcosìvc  sway, 

"I*»!»  «I. 
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it  is  expressed  in  every  manner,  trìes  every  oatlet,  and 
runs  through  every  degree  of  persuasion;  and  it  is  difficolt 
for  ali,  or  very  many,  to  bclieve  for  a  length  of  lime  that 
something  extraordinary  is  being  done,  without  some  one 
coming  forward  who  believes  that  he  has  done  it. 

Among  the  stories  which  this  mania  about  poisoning 
gave  rise  to,  one  deserves  to  he  mentioned  for  the  credit 
it  acqui red,  and  the  extended  dissemination  it  met  with. 
It  was  related,  not,  however,  by  everybody  in  the  same 
way  (for  that  would  be  too  remarkable  a  prìvilege  for 
stories),  but  nearly  so,  that  such  a  person,  on  such  a  day, 
had  seen  a  carriage  and  six  standing  in  the  Square  of  the 
Cathedral,  containing  some  great  personage  with  a  large 
suite,  of  lordly  aspect,  but  dark  and  sunbumt,  with  fiery 
eyes,  hair  standing  on  end,  and  a  threatening  expression 
about  the  mouth.  The  spectator,  invited  to  enter  the 
equipage,  complied;  and  after  taking  a  tum  or  two,  stopped 
and  dismounted  at  the  gate  of  a  palace,  where,  entering 
with  the  rest,  he  beheld  horrors  and  delights,  deserts  and 
gardens,  cavems  and  halls;  and  in  these  were  phantoms 
seated  in  council.  Lastly,  huge  chests  of  money  were 
shown  to  him,  and  he  was  told  that  he  might  take  as  much 
as  he  liked,  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  accept  a  little 
vessel  of  unctuous  matter,  and  go  about,  anointing  with  it, 
through  the  city.  Having  refused  to  agree  to  the  terms,  he 
instantly  found  himself  in  the  place  whence  he  had  been 
taken. 

This  story,  generally  believed  there  by  the  people,  and, 
according  to  Ripamonti,  not  sufficiently  ridiculed  by  many 
learned  men,"  travelled  through  the  whole  of  Italy,  and 
even  further:  an  engraving  of  it  was  made  in  Germany; 
and  the  electoral  Archbishop  of  Mayence  wrote  to  Car- 
dinal Federigo,  to  ask  what  he  must  believe  of  the  wonder- 
fui  prodigies  related  at  Milan,  and  received  for  answer 
that  they  were  mere  dreams. 

Of  equal  value,  if  not  exactly  of  the  same  nature,  were 
the  dreams  of  the  learned;  and  equally  disastrous  were 
they  in  their  effects.  Most  of  them  saw  the  announcement 
at  once  and  cause  of  their  troubles,  in  a  comet  which  ap- 
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peared  in  the  yesr  1628,  and  in  a  conjunction  of  Satum 
with  Jupiter;  'the  aforcsaide  Conjunction,"  writes  Tadino, 
'  inclining  so  clearlie  over  this  Ycare  1630.  that  every  Badìe 
could  understand  it.  Morlales  parai  morbos.  miranda  tn- 
dcHlur.'"  This  prcdictlon.  fabricated  I  know  not  whcn 
iior  by  whom,  was  upon  the  tongtie,  as  Ripamonti  informs 
US,"  o£  everybody  who  was  able  to  utler  Ìl.  Anothcr  comet, 
which  unexpcctedly  appeared  in  the  June  of  the  very  year 
o{  the  pcstilence,  was  lookcd  upon  as  a  fresh  waming.  as 
an  evident  proof,  indeed,  of  the  anointing.  They  ransacked 
books,  and  found  only  in  too  great  abundance  examples  of 
pestilcnce  produced,  3S  they  said,  by  human  efforts;  they 
quoted  Livy,  Tacìtus,  Dionysius,  Homer,  and  Ovìd,  and 
ihe  numberless  other  andents  who  have  related  or  alluded 
Io  simìlar  cvents  ;  and  of  modem  writers  they  had  a  stili 
greater  abundance.  They  cìted  a  hundred  other  authors, 
who  have  treatcd  Iheoretically,  or  incidentally  spoken,  of 
poisons,  sorceries,  unclions.  and  powders;  Cesatpino  was 
quoted,  Cardano,  Grevino,  Salio,  Pareo,  Schenchio,  Zachta, 
and  linally,  that  fatai  Deirio,  who,  if  the  renown  of  authors 
wcre  in  proportion  to  the  good  or  evìi  produced  by  thcir 
Works,  wouid  assuredly  bc  one  of  the  cnost  eminent  ;  that 
Delfio,  whose  Dìsquisilìons  oh  Magic  (a  digest  of  ali  that 
tnen,  up  to  his  time,  had  wildly  devised  on  this  subjeci), 
received  as  the  most  authoritative  and  irrefragable  text-book, 
was.  for  more  than  a  century.  the  rule  and  powerful  im- 
pulse of  legai,  borrìblc.  and  unintemipted  murders. 

From   the    inventions   of   the   ilHterate   vulgar,    educaied 

K)plr  borrowed  what  they  could  accommodate  to  thcir  ideas  ; 

Wtrom  the  tnventions  of  the  educated  the  vulgar  borrowed 

[what  they  could  understand,  and  ns  they  best  could;  and  of 

*1I,  an  undìgested.  barbarous  jumble  was  formed  of  public 

irrationality. 

Bnt  that  which  stili  furlher  exeites  our  surprise  is  to 
•ce  the  physicians.  thosc  physicians.  I  say,  who  from  the 
j  begfnning  had  hclìeved  in  the  plague,  and  espccìally  Ta- 
I  dino,  who  had  predicted  il.  behetd  it  enter,  and  kcpt  his 
||Cye,  so  to  say,  on  hs  progress;  who  had  afKrmcd  and  pub- 
||)Shed  tliat  il  was  the  plague,  an<l  was  propagate^  by  eoa- 
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tact,  and  that  if  no  opposition  were  made  to  it,  it  woukl 
become  a* general  infection, — ^to  see  him,  I  say,  draw  a 
certain  argument  from  these  very  consequences,  for  poiscm- 
ous  and  magica!  unctions:  to  behold  him,  who  in  Carlo 
Colonna,  the  second  that  died  in  Milan,  had  marked  de- 
lirium as  an  accompaniment  of  the  malady,  afterwards 
adduce  in  proof  of  unctions  and  a  diabolical  plot  an  incident 
such  as  this: — ^two  witnesses  deposed  to  having  heard  one 
of  their  friends,  under  the  influence  of  the  contagìon,  relate 
how  some  persons  came  one  night  into  his  room,  to  proffer 
him  health  and  riches,  if  he  would  anoint  the  houses  in  the 
vicinity,  and  how,  on  his  repeated  refusai,  they  had  taken 
their  departure,  and  Icft  in  their  stead  a  wolf  under  the 
bed,  and  three  great  cats  upon  it,  'which  remained  there 
till  break  of  day.^  Had  such  a  method  of  drawing  con- 
clusions  been  confined  to  one  individuai,  it  might  bave  been 
attributed  to  his  own  extreme  simplicity  and  want  of  common 
sense,  and  it  would  not  bave  been  worth  our  while  to  men- 
tion  it;  but,  as  it  was  received  by  many,  it  is  a  specimen  of 
the  human  mind;  and  may  serve  to  show  how  a  well-regu- 
lated  and  reasonable  train  of  ideas  may  be  disordered  by 
another  train  of  ideas  thrown  directly  across  it  In  other 
respects  this  Tadino  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  men  of 
his  time  at  Milan. 

Two  illustrìous  and  highly  deserving  wrìters  have  as- 
serted  that  Cardinal  Federigo  entertained  some  doubt  aboat 
these  poisonings."  \Ve  would  gladly  give  stili  more  complete 
commendation  to  the  memorv  of  this  excellent  and  benevolent 
man,  and  represent  the  good  prelate  in  this.  as  in  many 
other  things.  distinguished  from  the  multitude  of  his  con- 
temporarìes;  but  we  are  constrained.  instead,  to  remark  in 
him  another  example  of  the  powerful  influence  of  public 
opinion,  even  on  the  most  exalted  minds.  It  is  evident, — 
from  the  way.  at  least,  in  which  Ripamonti  relates  his 
thoughts  on  the  subject. — that  from  the  beginning  he  had 
some  doubts  about  it;  and  throughout  he  alui-ays  considered 
that  crcdulity,  ignorance.  fear.  and  a  wish  to  excnse  their 
long  negligence  in  guarding  against  the  ccntagion.  had  a 

^  Xlnratorì.  on  the  TrvatmcQt  cf  the  ^stil«scc.  Mcdcfis.    trt^  pL   117. 
P.  Verri,  in  the  treaùac  beforc  qutftcd,  pw  x«i. 
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considerable  share  tn  this  opinion:  that  ihere  was  a  good 
deal  of  exaggeraiion  in  it;  but  at  the  sanie  lime  somcthing 
o{  tnith,  There  is  a  small  work  on  Ihis  pestilence,  written  by 
his  own  band,  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  ;  and  the 
following  is  one  among  many  instanccs  where  such  a  senti- 
ment  is  expressed  : — '  On  the  niethod  of  compounding  and 
spreading  such  poisonous  ointments  many  and  vaxìous  tbings 
are  reportcd,  some  o£  whtch  we  consider  as  truc,  while 
others  appear  to  iis  cntirely  imaginary.'" 

Some  there  were  who,  lo  the  very  last,  and  ever  afier- 
wards,  thought  that  il  was  ali  ìinagination;  and  we  learn 
ibis,  not  from  themsclves,  (or  no  one  had  ever  sufGcieot 
hardihood  to  expose  to  the  public  an  opinion  so  opposed 
to  that  of  the  public;  but  from  those  writers  who  deride 
'  it,  or  rebiike  it,  or  confute  it,  as  the  prejudice  o£  a  few, 
I  an  error  whieh  no  one  had  ever  dared  to  make  the  subject 
of  open  dìspalc,  but  which  nevcrtheless  existed;  and  we 
leamt  it,  too,  from  one  who  had  dcrivcd  it  from  tradiiion. 
'I  bave  mei  with  sensible  and  well-informcd  pcople  in 
Milan,'  says  the  good  Muratori  in  the  above-quoted  pas- 
sage,  '  who  had  receivcd  trustworthy  accounls  from  their 
ancrstors,  and  who  were  by  no  means  persuaded  of  the 
trulh  of  the  facts  conceming  these  jraisonous  ointments.' 
It  seems  there  was  a  secret  outlet  for  truth,  some  remain- 
ing  domcstic  con&dence;  good  sense  stili  existed;  but  il 
was  kept  conccaied,  for  fear  of  the  popular  sense. 

The  magistrates,  reduccd  in  number  daily,  and  disheart- 
ened  and  pcrplexed  in  evcrythìng,  tumed  ali  their  Utile 
vìgilance,  so  to  say,  ali  the  little  resolntion  of  which  thcy 
were  any  longer  capable,  in  search  of  these  poisoners.  And 
too  eaiily  did  they  think  they  had  found  them. 

The  judicial  senfcnces  which  followed  in  consequcnce 
were  not,  certainly,  the  first  of  such  a  nature;  iior,  ìndeed, 
can  they  be  constdercd  as  uncommon  in  the  history  of  juris* 
prtfdeitce.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  aiiliquily.  and  lo  mention 
only  some  insiances  in  times  more  nearly  approacbtng  those 
of  which  we  are  treatìiig,  in  Palermo,  in  1526;  in  Gencva. 
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afterwards  in  1545,  and  again  in  1574;  in  Casale 
),  in  1536;  in  Padua,  in  1555;  in  Turin,  in  1599; 
lin  in  Turin,  this  same  year  1630;  here  one,  there  many 
[py  creatures  were  tried,  and  condemned  to  punish- 
the  most  atrocious,  as  guilty  of  having  propagated  the 
le  by  means  of  powders,  ointments,  witchcraft,  or  ali 
ite Je  together.  But  the  affair  of  the  so-called  anointings  at 
Milan,  as  it  was,  perhaps,  the  longest  remembered  and  the 
most  widely  talked  of,  so,  perhaps,  it  is  the  most  worthy 
of  observation;  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  there  is  further 
room  to  make  observations  upon  it,  from  the  remaining  ex- 
istence  of  more  circumstantial  and  nipre  extensive  docu- 
ments.  And  although  a  writer  we  bave,  not  long  ago,  com- 
mended,**  has  employed  himself  on  them,  yet,  bis  object 
having  been,  not  so  much  to  give  the  history,  properly  speak- 
ing,  as  to  extract  thence  politicai  suggestions,  for  a  stili 
more  worthy  and  important  purpose,  it  seemed  to  us  that  the 
history  of  the  piagne  might  form  the  subject  of  a  new  work. 
But  it  is  not  a  matter  to  be  passed  over  in  a  few  words; 
and  to  treat  it  with  the  copiousness  it  deserves  would  carry 
US  too  far  beyond  our  limits.  Besides,  after  we  should  bave 
paused  upon  ali  these  incidents,  the  reader  would  certainly 
no  longer  care  to  know  those  that  remain  in  our  narrative. 
Reserving,  therefore,  for  another  publication  the  account 
of  the  former,  we  will,  at  length,  return  to  our  characters, 
not  to  leave  them  again  till  we  reach  the  end. 

"  P.  Verri,  work  before  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

kNE  niglit,  towards  the  end  of  August,  exactly  during 
■cry  hcighl  of  the  pestilence.  Don  Rodrigo 
turned   lo  hìs  residence  ai   Milan,  accompanicd  by 

Flhc  failhful  Griso,  one  of  the  ihree  or  four  who  reinained 
to  him  out  of  bis  whole  hoiischold.  He  was  returning  froni 
a  company  of  fricnds.  who  were  accustomed  lo  assembla  at 
a  banquet,  to  diven  the  melancholy  of  the  times:  aiid  on 

„  each  occasion,  some  new  friends  were  there,  some  old  ones 
Thal  day  he  had  bcen  one  of  the  mcrrìest  of  the 
_  irty;  and  among  other  ihings,  had  cxcitcd  a  great  deal  of 
iaiighter  among  the  company,  by  a  Icìnd  of  funeral  eulogium 

"on  the  Count  Attilio,  who  had  becn  carried  off  by  the  plague 
Iwo  days  before. 

In  walking  home,  howevcr,  he  fe!l  a  languor,  a  deprcs- 
sion,  a  weakncss  inhis  limhs.  a  difficiilty  of  breathing.  and 
an  inward  burning  heat,  which  he  wouid  willingly  bave  al- 
tributed  cntirely  to  the  winc,  to  late  hours,  to  the  season. 
He  utiered  noi  a  syllafalc  the  whole  way;  and  the  first  word 
was,  whcn  ihey  reachcd  the  house,  to  order  Griso  to  light 
hiiD  to  bis  room,  When  they  were  ihere.  Griso  observed 
the  wild  and  heated  look  »)f  his  masler's  face,  his  eyes  al- 
most  starting  frotn  their  sockcts.  and  peculiarly  britliant: 
he  kepi,  iherefore,  at  a  distante  ;  for.  in  these  circumstaneca 

I  every  ragamufiin  was  obliged  to  look  for  himself,  as  the 

■  nying  is,  wìth  a  medicai  eyc 

'  rto  wcll,  you  see,'  saìd  Don  Rodrigo,  who  read  in  Grtso'a 
action  the  Ihoughts  which  were  passtng  in  his  mind.  '  l'm 
T«7  wcll;  bui  l've  taken  .  .  .  l've  lakcn.  perhaps,  a  little 
too  mudi  to  drink.  Thcre  was  some  capital  wìne  !  .  .  .  But 
with  a  good  ntght's  sleep,  it  will  go  off.  l'm  vcry  slccpy  .  .  . 
Take  thac  light  away  from  before  my  eyes,  it  dazzles  ine  .  .  . 
](  leases  me  I  .  .  .' 

■If«  ali  the  cffects  of  Ihe  wtne,'  said  Griso,  siili  kecpÌDg 
at  a  dìsiance  ;  '  but  lie  down  quicfcly.  for  slecp  will  do  you 
good.' 
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'YouVe  rìgfat;  if  I  can  sleep  .  .  .  After  ali,  Fm  wdl 
enougii.  Put  that  little  beli  dose  hy  my  bed,  if  I  shoold 
want  anything  in  the  night:  and  be  on  the  watdi,  yoa 
know,  perchance  you  should  bear  me  ring.  But  I  shan*t 
want  an>'thing  .  .  .  Take  away  that  carsed  ligfat  direcdy/ 
resmned  he,  while  Griso  executed  the  order,  approacfaìog 

him  as  little  as  possible.     'The  !  it  plagnes  me  ex- 

cessively  !  '  Griso  then  took  the  ligfat,  and  wishing  his 
master  good  night,  took  a  hasty  departure,  middle  Rodrigo 
buried  himself  under  the  bed-clothes. 

But  the  counterpane  seemed  to  him  like  a  mountain. 
He  threw  it  off,  and  tried  to  compose  himself  to  rest;  for, 
in  fact,  he  was  dying  of  sleep.  But  scarcely  had  he  dosed 
bis  eyes,  when  he  awoke  again  with  a  start,  as  if  some 
wickedly  disposed  person  were  giving  him  a  shake;  and  he 
felt  an  increase  of  buming  beat,  an  increase  of  delirium. 
His  thoughts  recurred  to  the  season,  the  wine,  and  his  de- 
bauchery;  he  would  gladly  bave  given  them  the  blame  of 
ali;  but  there  was  constantly  substituted,  of  its  own  accord, 
for  these  ideas,  that  which  was  then  assodated  with  ali, 
which  entered,  so  to  say,  by  every  sense,  whidi  had  been 
introduced  into  ali  the  conversations  at  the  banquet,  since 
it  was  mudi  easier  to  tum  it  into  ridicule,  than  to  get  out 
of  its  reach — the  pestilence. 

After  a  long  battle,  he  at  length  fell  asleep,  and  began 
to  dream  the  most  gloomy  and  disquieting  dreams  in  the 
world.  He  went  on  from  one  thing  to  another,  till  he 
seemed  to  find  himself  in  a  large  diurdi,  in  the  first  ranks, 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  crowd  of  people;  there  he  was  won- 
dering  how  he  had  got  there,  how  the  thought  had  ever 
entered  bis  head,  particularly  at  such  a  time:  and  he  feh 
in  his  heart  excessi vely  vexed.  He  looked  at  the  bystanders  ; 
they  had  ali  pale,  emaciated  countenances,  with  staring  and 
glistening  eyes,  and  hanging  lips;  their  garments  were  tat- 
tered,  and  falling  to  pieces;  and  through  the  rents  appeared 
livid  spots,  and  swellings.  *  Make  room,  you  rabbie  !  '  he 
fancied  he  cried,  looking  towards  the  door,  which  was  far, 
far  away  ;  and  accompanying  the  cry  with  a  threatening  ex- 
pression  of  countenance,  but  without  moving  a  limb;  nay, 
even  drawing  up  his  body  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with 
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thosc  poltutcd  creatures,  who  crowded  oiily  too  closely  upon 
I   every  side.     But  not  one  of  ihe  senscless  betngs 

ÌScemcd  to  move,  nor  even  to  havc  h«ard  him  ;  nay,  thcy 
pressed  stili  more  upon  hìtn;  and,  above  ali.  it  felt  as  if  some 
one  nf  them  with  bis  elbow,  or  whatcver  U  might  be.  was 
(lushìng  against  bis  left  side,  betwecn  the  heart  and  the  arm- 
pit,  where  he  felt  a  painful  and.  as  it  were.  heavy  pressure. 
And  if  he  writhed  himself  to  get  rid  of  ihis  uneasy  feeling, 
itnmecliately  a  fresh  unknown  something  began  to  prick  him 
in  the  very  same  place.  Enraged,  he  attcmpted  to  lay  his 
band  on  his  sword  and  then  it  seemed  as  if  the  tbronging 
of  the  multitude  had  raised  it  up  level  with  his  chest,  and 

»lbai  it  was  the  hill  of  it  which  pressed  so  in  that  spot; 
and  the  moment  he  touched  it  he  felt  a  stili  sharper  sfitcb. 
He  cried  out.  panted,  and  wouid  bave  uttered  a  stili  loudcr 
Cry.  when  behold  1  alt  these  faces  turned  in  one  direction. 
He  looked  the  same  way,  perccived  a  piilpit,  and  saw  slnwiy 
riiiiig  above  ìts  edge  something  round,  smooth,  and  shinìng; 
then  rose,  and  distinctly  appcared,  a  bald  head;  thcn  two 
cyes,  a  face,  a  long  and  whitc  beard.  and  the  uprigbi  ligure 
of  a  friar,  visible  above  the  sides  down  to  the  gìrdle  ;  it 
was  friar  Cristoforo.  Darttng  a  look  around  upon  bis  audi- 
ence, he  seemed  to  Don  Rodrigo  to  fix  his  gaze  on  him,  al 
the  same  lime  raìsing  bis  band  in  exactly  the  atlitude  be  bad 
assumed  in  Ihat  room  on  the  ground  floor  in  his  palace. 
Don  Rodrigo  then  himself  Ufted  up  his  hand  in  fury,  and 
made  an  effort,  as  if  to  tbrow  bimself  forward  and  grasp 
^  ihat  arm  extendcd  in  the  air;  a  voice,  wbtcb  had  been  vainly 
tnd  sccretly  struggling  in  his  throat,  burst  fortb  in  a  great 
wl  ;  and  be  awoWc.  He  droppcd  the  arm  he  had  in  reality 
tplifted.  strove,  with  some  difficuliy,  to  recover  the  right 
'neaning  of  everythìng.  and  to  open  bis  eycs,  for  the  tight 
of  the  already  advanced  day  gave  him  no  tess  uneasiness 
Ihan  that  of  the  candle  had  donc;  recognìzed  bis  bed  and  his 
chamher;  iindcrstood  that  ali  bad  been  a  dream;  the  churcb, 
ihe  people,  the  friar,  alt  had  vanished — ali,  but  one  thing — 
that  pain  in  his  left  side.  Together  with  ibis,  he  felt  a 
frìghtful  acceleration  of  palpitalion  at  the  bcart,  a  noise 
■nd  hnmtning  in  hh  cars,  a  raging  tire  wìthin,  and  a  wcigbt 
ta  ali  his  lìmbs,  worse  than  when  be  lay  down.    He  beattated 
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a  little  before  looking  at  the  spot  that  pained  him  ;  at  length, 
he  uncovered  it,  and  glanced  at  it  with  a  shudder  :— there  was 
a  hideous  spot,  of  a  livid  purple  hue. 

The  man  saw  himself  lost  ;  the  terror  of  death  seized  him, 

and,  with  perhaps  stili  stronger  feeling,  the  terror  of  be- 

coming  the  prey  of  monatti,  of  being  carried  off,  of  bdng 

thrown  into  the  Lazzaretto.    And  as  he  deliberated  on  the 

way  of  avoiding  this  horrible  fate,  he  felt  his  thoughts  be- 

come  more  perplexed  and  obscure  ;  he  felt  the  moment  draw- 

ing  near  that  would  leave  him  only  consciousness  enoogh  to 

reduce  him  to  despair.    He  grasped  the  beli,  and  shook  it 

violently.     Griso,  who  was  on  the  alert,  immediately  an- 

y^      swered  its  summons.    He  stood  at  some  distance  from  the 

'  /        bed,  gazed  attentively  at  his  master,  and  was  at  once  con- 

L      yinced  of  what  he  had  conjectured  the  night  before. 

'  Griso  !  '  said  Don  Rodrigo,  with  difficulty,  raising  him- 
self, and  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  'you  bave  always  been  my 
trusty  servant' 

*Yes,  Signor.' 

'  I  bave  always  dealt  well  by  you.' 

'  Of  your  bounty.* 

*  I  think  I  may  trust  you  .  .  .' 
'The !' 

*I  am  ili,  Griso.' 

'  I  had  perceived  it' 

'  If  I  recover,  I  will  heap  upon  you  more  favours  than 
I  bave  ever  yet  done.' 

Griso  made  no  answer,  and  stood  waiting  to  see  to  what 
ali  these  preambles  would  lead. 

'I  will  not  trust  myself  to  anybody  but  you,'  resumed 
Don  Rodrigo;  'do  me  a  kindness,  Griso.' 

'  Command  me,'  said  he,  replying  with  this  usuai  formula 
to  that  unusual  one. 

'  Do  you  know  where  the  surgeon.  Chiodo,  livcs  ?  ' 

*  I  know  very  well.' 

'He  is  a  worthy  man,  who,  if  he  is  paid,  will  conceal 
the  sick.  Go  and  fuid  him;  teli  him  I  will  give  him  four, 
six  scudi  a  visit;  more,  if  he  demands  more.  Teli  him  to 
come  bere  directly  ;  and  do  the  thing  cleverly,  so  that  nobod|y 
may  observe  it' 
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'  Wefl  thought  of,'  said  Griso  ;  '  I  go,  and  return.' 
'  Listen,   Griso;   give    a   drop   of    water    fìrsl.     I   ani    so 
'  parched  with  thirst,  I  can  bear  it  no  longer.' 

'Signor,  no.'  rep!Ìcd  Griso;  '  nothing  without  the  doctor's 
leave.  These  are  ticklish  complaints;  thcre  is  no  timc  to 
be  lost.  Kecp  quìet — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eyc  l'U  be 
bere  with  Chiodo.' 

So   saying,   he  wcnt  out,  impatiently  shutting  the  door 

behind  him.  _^ 

I      Don  Rodrigo  lay  down,  and  accompanied  him,  in  imagi 

Làsation,  lo   Chiodo's  house,  counting  the  steps,  calcuIatingV 

Mie  lime.     Now  and  then  he  wotild  tum  to  look  at  hÌ3  lefi 

Faide,  but  quickly  averted  his   face  with  a  shudder.     After 

some   (ime,   he   began    lo   listen   eagcrly    for   the    surgeon's 

arrivai;   and   this   effort  of   attention   suspended   hìs  sense 

of  illness,  and  kept  his  thoughts  in  some  degree  of  order. 

AH  of  a  stidden,  he  heard  a  dtstant  somid,  which  seemed, 

^liowcver.    to   come    frora    the   rooms,   not    the   Street.      He 

listencd  stili  more  intently;  he  heard  it  iouder.  more  quickly 

■.tepeated;  and  with  it  a  trampling  of  footsteps.     A  horrid 

I  rushed  Ìnto  his  mind.     He  sat  up,  and  gave  stili 

frcalcr  attention;  he  heard  a  dead  sound  in  the  nexi  room 

cight  were  being  cauliously  set  down.     He  threw 

^is  Ifgs  out  of  bed,  as  if  to  gct  up;  pecped  al  the  door.  saw 

I  o[Kn,  and  beheld  bcfore  his  eyes.  and  advancing  towards 

wo  ragged  and  Glthy  red  dresses.  two  ill-looking  faces 

ine  word,  two  monatti.     He  disiìnguishcd,  too,  half  o{ 

Crìso's  face,  who,  hidden  behìnd  the  almost  closed  door,  re- 

naincd  therc  on  the  lookout. 

'  Ah,  inf  amous  Iraitor  !  .  .  .  Bcgone,  you  rascal  !     Bion- 

tno  I    Cartotto  !  heip  !  I"m  murdered  I  '  shouted  Don  Rodrigo. 

Bc  tbrust  onc  band  under  the  bolsier  in  search  of  a  pìstol  ; 

^asped  it;  drcw  il  out;  but,  at  his  first  cry.  the  monatlì 

1  rushed  up  to  the  bed  ;  the  foremost  ìs  upon  him  before 

he  can  do  anything  funher;  he  wrenches  the  pistol  out  o( 

fàs  band,  throws  it  lo  a  distance.  forces  him  to  be  don-n 

,  and  keeps  him  Ihere,  cryrng  with  a  grin  of   inry 

ftin^led  with  contempi.  'Ah.  villain  !  against  the  monalti! 

'"Vinci  the  otlicers  of  the  Board  !  against  tliose  who  perform 

'  I  ot  mercyl* 
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'  Hold  him  fast  till  we  carry  him  off/  said  his  companioa, 
going  towards  a  trimk.  Griso  then  entered,  and  began  vrìtìi 
him  to  force  open  the  lock. 

'  Scoundrel  !  '  howled  Don  Rodrigo,  looking  at  him  from 
under  the  fellow  who  held  him  down,  and  writhtng  himsdf 
under  the  grasp  of  his  sinewy  arms.  '  First  let  me  kill  that 
infamous  rascal  !  '  said  he  to  the  monatti,  '  and  afterwards 
do  with  me  what  you  wilL'  Then  he  began  to  shout  with 
loud  cries  to  his  other  servants:  but  in  vain  he  called;  for 
the  abominable  Griso  had  sent  them  ali  off  with  pretended 
orders  from  their  master  himself,  before  going  to  propose 
to  the  monatti  to  come  on  this  expedition,  and  divide  the 
spoil. 

'  Be  quiet,  will  you,'  said  the  villain  who  held  him  down 
upon  the  bed  to  the  un  fortunate  Don  Rodrigo.  And  tuming 
his  face  to  the  two  who  were  seizing  the  booty,  he  cried  to 
them,  '  Do  your  work  like  honest  fellows/ 

*  You  !  you  I  '  roared  Don  Rodrigo  to  Griso,  whom  he  be- 
held  busying  himself  in  breaking  open,  taking  out  money  and 
clothes,  and  dividing  them.  *  You  !  after  I  .  .  .  Ah,  fiend  of 
hell  I  I  may  stili  recover  I  I  may  stili  recover  I  '  Griso  spoke 
not,  nor,  more  than  he  could  help,  even  tumed  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  these  words  proceeded. 

'  Hold  him  fast,'  said  the  other  monatto;  *  he's  frantic' 

The  miserable  being  became  so  indeed.  After  one  last  and 
more  violent  effort  of  cries  and  contortions,  he  suddenly  sank 
down  senseless  in  a  swoon;  he  stili,  however,  stared  fixedly, 
as  if  spell-bound;  and  from  time  to  time  gave  a  feeble 
struggle,  or  uttered  a  kind  of  howL 

The  monatti  took  him,  one  by  the  feet  and  the  other  by 
the  shoulders,  and  went  to  deposit  him  on  a  hand-barrow 
which  thcy  had  left  in  the  adjoining  room;  afterwards  one 
returned  to  f  etch  the  booty  ;  and  then,  taking  up  their  mis- 
erable burden,  they  carried  ali  away. 

Griso  remained  behind  to  select  in  baste  whatcver  more 
might  be  of  use  to  him;  and  making  them  up  into  a  bundle, 
took  his  departure.  He  had  carefully  avoided  touching  the 
monatti,  or  being  touched  by  them  ;  but  in  the  last  hurry  of 
plunder,  he  had  taken  from  the  bed-side  his  master's  clothes 
and  shaken  them,  without  thinking  of  anything  but  of 
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ing  whcthcr  therc  were  money  in  ihcm.  He  was  forced  lo 
thìnk  of  il,  however,  tJie  nexl  day  ;  Eor,  whtic  making  merry 
In  &  public-house,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  cold  sbìver, 
his  eycs  becamc  cluudcd,  his  strength  failed  hìm,  and  he  sanie 
to  the  grouiui.  Abandoned  by  his  companions,  he  fell  tnto 
the  hands  of  ihe  monalti,  who,  despoiling  bini  of  whatover 
he  had  about  him  wonh  having,  threw  hìm  upon  a  car,  on 
which  he  cxpircd  bcfore  readiing  the  Laizarctto,  whither^ 
had  been  carried.  J 

Leaving  the  latter,  for  the  prcscni,  in  ibis  abode  of  suffer- 
ing,  wc  must  now  go  in  search  of  another.  whosc  hislory 
would  never  bave  been  blended  wilh  his.  if  il  had  not  l>ecn 
forced  upon  him  wheiher  he  would  or  not  ;  indeed  we  may 
safely  say,  that  neither  one  nor  the  oiher  would  bave  had 
any  history  at  ali  : — I  mean  Renzo,  whom  we  Icft  in  the  new 
silk-mill  under  the  assumed  nanie  of  Antonia  Rivolta. 

He  had  been  thcre  about  five  or  six  monlbs,  if  I  am  noi 
mistaken,  when,  cnmity  having  been  opcnly  declared  belween 
Ihe  Repubtic  and  the  King  of  Spain.  and  therefore  cvery  ap- 
prchension  of  itl-offices  and  iroiible  from  ihat  quarter  having 
ceased,  Bortolo  eagerly  went  lo  fclcb  him  away.  and  take 
him  again  inlo  his  own  ctnploymcnt,  bolb  because  he  was 
fond  of  bim,  and  because  Renio.  l»eing  naturally  inlctligcnl, 
and  skilful  in  the  trade.  was  of  great  use  to  the  factotum  in 
a  manufadory,  withoul  ever  beìng  able  to  aspire  at  that 
office  himself,  from  bis  inability  to  writc.  As  tbis  reason 
weighed  with  him  in  some  measurc.  wc  wcrc  oblìgcd.  there- 
fore, to  mentton  it,  Perhaps  the  reader  would  raihcr  bave 
had  a  more  ideal  Bortolo:  but  what  can  I  say?  he  must 
imagìne  one  (or  himself.     We  describe  him  as  he  was. 

From  Ihat  timc  Renzo  continiied  lo  work  wilh  him.  More 
tlian  once  or  Iwicc,  and  especially  after  having  received  one 
of  ibose  charming  lettera  from  Agnese,  hf  had  fell  a  great 
fancy  to  enlisl  as  a  solitier,  and  make  an  end  of  it;  nor  were 
opponi] ni t ics  wanting:  for  just  during  that  )nicr\'al.  the 
Republic  oficn  stood  in  need  of  men.  The  tcmpiation  had 
Rometimes  been  ihc  more  pressing  to  Remo,  because  they  cveo 
Ulked  of  invadiug  Ihe  Milanese;  and  it  naturally  appeared 
to  him  that  il  would  bc  a  line  thing  to  return  in  the  guise  of 
a  conqueror  to  hìa  own  home,  to  see  Lucia  again,  ami  for  once 
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come  to  an  explanation  with  her.  But,  by  clever  manage- 
ment, Bortolo  had  always  contrived  to  divert  him  from  tht 
resolution.  *  If  they  have  to  go  there/  he  would  say,  '  thcy 
can  go  well  enough  without  you,  and  you  can  go  there  after- 
wards  at  your  convenience;  if  they  come  back  with  a  broken 
head,  won't  it  be  better  to  have  been  out  of  the  f ray  ?  There 
won't  be  wanting  desperate  fellows  on  the  highway  for  rob- 
beries.  And  before  they  set  foot  there!  .  .  .  As  for  me,  I 
am  somewhat  incredulous;  these  fellows  bark;  but  let  them; 
the  Milanese  is  not  a  mouthful  to  be  so  easily  swallowed. 
Spain  is  concerned  in  it,  my  dear  fellow  :  do  you  know  what 
it  is  to  deal  with  Spain  ?  St.  Mark  is  strong  enough  at  home  : 
but  it  will  take  something  more  than  that.  Have  patience; 
ar*n't  you  well  off  bere  ?  ...  I  know  what  you  would  say  to 
me;  but  if  it  be  decreed  above  that  the  thing  succeed,  rest 
assured  it  will  succeed  better  by  your  playing  no  fooleries. 
Some  Saint  will  help  you.  Believe  me,  it's  no  business  of 
yours.  Do  you  think  it  would  suit  you  to  leave  winding  silk 
to  go  and  murder?  What  would  you  do  among  such  a  set 
of  people?    It  requires  men  who  are  made  for  it.' 

At  other  times  Renzo  resolved  to  go  secretly,  disguised, 
and  under  a  false  name.  But  from  this  project,  too,  Bortolo 
always  contrived  to  divert  him  with  arguments  that  may 
be  too  easily  conjectured. 

The  plaghe  having  afterwards  broken  out  in  the  Milanese 
territory,  and  even,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Bergamascan,  it  was  not  long  before  it  extended  itself  hither, 
and  .  .  .  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  not  going  to  give  another 
history  of  this:  if  any  one  wishes  it,  it  may  be  found  in  a 
work  by  one  Lorenzo  Ghirardelli,  written  by  public  order;  a 
scarce  and  almost  unknown  work,  however,  although  it  con- 
tains,  perhaps,  more  fully  than  ali  the  rest  put  together, 
the  most  celebrated  descriptions  of  pestilences:  on  so  many 
things  does  the  celebrity  of  books  depend!  What  I  would 
say  is,  that  Renzo  also  took  the  piagne,  and  cured  himself, 
that  is  to  say,  he  did  nothing;  he  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
but  his  good  constitution  conquered  the  strength  of  the 
malady:  in  a  few  days  he  was  out  of  danger.  With  the 
return  of  li  fé,  its  cares,  its  wishes,  hopes,  recollections,  and 
designs,  were  renewed  with  doublé  poignancy  and  vigour; 
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whidi  is  cquivalcnt  to  saying  ihat  he  ihoughi  more  tlian  ever 
of  Lucia.  VVtiat  had  becomt  of  her,  during  the  tinie  tiiat  lifc 
was.  as  it  wcrc,  an  exception?  And  at  so  short  a  disiatici; 
from  her,  coiild  he  learn  nothing?  And  to  remain,  God  knew 
how  long!  in  such  a  state  of  uncertainiy!  And  even  when 
this  shouid  be  removcd,  when  ali  danger  being  over,  he  shouid 
Icarn  tliat  Lucia  stili  survived;  there  would  always  remain 
that  other  knot,  that  ohscurity  about  the  vow. — nigomysclt; 
l'il  go  and  learn  about  everything  at  once, — said  he  to  him- 
self,  and  he  said  it  before  be  was  a^aìn  in  a  conditton  to 
Steady  himself  upon  bis  fect — Provided  shc  lìves!  Ah,  ìf 
she  livcsl  111  &nd  her,  that  I  will;  l'Il  hear  once  frotn  her 
own  Itps  what  this  promise  is.  Ili  make  ber  see  ihat  it  cannot 
hold  good,  and  l'Il  bring  ber  away  with  me,  her,  and  that 
poor  Agnese,  if  she's  living!  who  has  always  wishetl  mr  wcll. 
I  and  l'in  sure  sbe  does  so  stili.  The  captitre  I  aha  !  liie  sur- 
[  vivors  have  somctliing  else  to  think  about  now,  Pcoplc  go 
^  about  safely,  even  bere,  who  have  on  them  .  .  .  Will  therc 
;  bccn  a  safe-conduct  only  for  baitifTs?  And  at  Milan, 
PevcryboUy  says  that  there  are  other  dlsturbanccs  ihcre.  If  I 
I  good  an  opportunily  pass — (the  piagne!  Only  see 
how  that  rcvered  instinct  of  referring  and  making  aub- 
scrvtcnt  everytliing  to  ourselves,  tnay  somctinics  icad  US  Io 
apply  wordsl) — I  tnay  never  have  such  anothcr  ! — 

It  is  well  to  hope,  my  good  Renzo.  Scarccly  conld  he  drag 
'  hintself  about.  wbeti  he  set  od  in  search  of  Bortolo,  who  had 
i  so  far  succeeded  in  cscaping  the  pestilencc,  and  was  stili 
Lkepl  in  reserve.  He  did  iiot  go  inlo  the  house,  but.  calling 
I  to  him  from  the  Street,  made  hini  conic  to  ihc  window. 

'Aha!*  said  Bortolo:  'you'vc  escaped  il,  then  !     It's  wcU 

■  '■  3  siili  rather  wcak  in  my  liinbs,  you  seo.  but  as  to  the 
l'danger,  it's  alt  over.' 

'  Ay,  rd  gladly  be  in  your  sboes.    It  uscd  to  l>c  everything 
r  lo  say,  "  l'ni  wcll  ;  "  but  now  it  counts  for  vcry  little.    He  who 
it  ablc  to  say,  "  l'm  bctlcr,"  can  indced  say  something  !  ' 

Renito  expreascd  some  good  wishcs  for  his  cousin,  and 
impartcd  to  him  hì^  resolution. 
'  Go,  iJib  lime,  and  Heavcn  prospcr  you  1  '  replied  he.    '  Try 
3  avoid  jiisticc,  as  I  shall  try  to  avoid  the  contagiou  ;  and. 
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if  it  be  God's  will  that  things  should  go  well  with  us  both, 
we  shall  meet  again/ 

'Oh,  I  shall  certainly  come  back:  God  grant  I  may  not 
come  alone  I    Well  ;  we  will  hope/ 

'  Come  back  in  company  ;  for,  if  God  wills,  wc  will  ali 
work  together,  and  make  up  a  good  party.  I  only  hope  you 
may  find  me  alive,  and  that  this  odious  epidemie  may  have 
come  to  an  end  !  ' 

'We  shall  see  each  other  again,  we  shall  see  each  other 
again  ;  we  must  see  each  other  again  !  ' 

*  I  repeat,  God  grant  it  !  ' 

For  several  days  Renzo  practised  taking  a  little  exercise, 
to  assay  and  recruit  bis  strength  ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  deem 
himself  capable  of  performing  the  journey,  than  he  prepared 
to  set  out.  Under  bis  clothes  he  buckled  a  girdle  round  bis 
waist,  containing  those  fifty  scudi  upon  which  he  had  never 
laid  a  finger,  and  which  he  had  never  confìded  to  any  one, 
not  even  to  Bortolo;  he  took  a  few  more  pence  with  him, 
which  he  had  saved  day  after  day,  by  living  very  economi- 
cally  ;  put  under  his  arm  a  small  bundle  of  clothes,  and  in  bis 
pocket  a  character,  with  the  name  of  Antonio  Rivolta,  which 
had  been  very  willingly  given  him  by  his  second  master;  in 
one  pocket  of  his  trowsers  he  placed  a  large  knife,  the  least 
that  an  honest  man  could  carry  in  those  days  ;  and  set  off  on 
his  peregrinations,  on  the  last  day  of  August,  three  days 
after  Don  Rodrigo  had  been  carried  to  the  Lazzaretto.  He 
took  the  way  towards  Lecco,  wishing,  before  venturing  him- 
self in  Milan,  to  pass  through  his  village,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  Agnese  alive,  and  to  begin  by  learning  from  ber  some 
of  the  many  things  he  so  ardently  longed  to  know. 

The  few  who  had  recovered  from  the  pestilence  were, 
among  the  rest  of  the  population,  indeed  like  a  privileged 
class.  A  great  proportion  of  the  others  languished  or  died; 
and  those  who  had  been  hitherto  untouched  by  the  contagion 
lived  in  Constant  apprehension  of  it.  They  walked  cautiously 
and  warily  about,  with  measured  steps,  gloomy  looks,  and 
baste  at  once  and  hesitation:  for  everything  might  be  a 
weapon  against  them  to  inflict  a  mortai  wound.  These,  on 
the  contrary,  almost  certain  of  saf ety  (  for  to  have  the  plague 
twice  was  rather  a  prodigious  than  a  rare  instance),  went 
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abont  in  the  midst  of  the  contagion,  freely  and  boldly,  like 
the  knights  during  onc  pari  of  the  middle  ages  ;  who,  cncased 
in  Steel,  wherever  steel  might  be,  and  mounted  on  chargers, 
themselvcs  detended  as  impenetrably  as  possible,  went  ram- 
bling  about  at  hazard  (whence  their  glorioua  denominMion 
of  knights-erranl  ) .  among  a  poor  pedeslrian  herd  of  burgh- 
ers  and  villagcrs,  who.  lo  repd  and  ward  off  their  blows.  had 
nothing  on  them  but  rags.  Beautiful,  sapient,  and  useful 
professioni  a  profession  fii  lo  make  the  first  figure  in  a 
treatise  on  politicai  economy  I 

With  such  security,  lempered,  however,  by  the  anxicty 
with  which  our  readers  are  acquainted,  and  by  the  frequent 
spectacle  and  perpetuai  contemplai ion  of  the  unìversal  calam- 
tty,  Renzo  pursued  his  homeward  way,  under  a  beautiful  sfcy 
and  through  a  beautiful  country,  bui  meeting  nothing,  after 
passing  Wide  tracts  of  niost  moumful  solilude.  but  some  wan- 
dertng  shadow  rathcr  than  a  living  being,  or  corpses  carried 
to  the  grave,  unhoooured  by  funcral  rìtes,  unaccompanied 
hy  the  funeral  dirge,  About  noon  he  sfopped  tn  a  little  wood, 
IO  cai  a  mouthful  of  brcad  and  meat  which  he  had  bronght 
with  hìni,  Of  fruii,  he  had  only  too  much  at  his  command 
ihc  whole  Icngth  of  the  way — figs,  peachcs,  plunis,  and  apples 
at  will;  he  had  only  to  enter  a  vineyard,  and  cxicnd  his  arai 
to  galher  them  from  the  branches,  or  lo  pick  them  up  from 

'  the  groiuid.  which  was  thickly  strewn  with  them  ;  for  ihc  ycar 
was  cxtraordinarily  abundant  in   fruii  of  every  kind,  and 

'  there  was  scarcely  any  one  lo  take  any  care  of  il.  The 
grapca  even  hid  themselvcs  beneath  the  teaves,  and  were  Icfl 
for  the  use  of  the  first  corner. 

Towards  evening  he  discovered  his  own  villagc.  Al  ihis 
Mghl.  though  he  must  bave  bccn  preparcd  for  il.  he  fell  his 
heart  begin  to  beat  violenlly;  he  was  at  once  assaiied  by  a 
host  of  niournful  rccollections  and  prescnlìments ;  he  seemed 
to  bear  ringing  in  his  cars  thuse  tnauspicious  tolls  of  the  beli 
which  had,  as  il  wcre.  accnmpanicd  and  followcil  htm  in 
bJs  flight  from  llic  villagt;  and.  at  the  sanie  lime,  he  hcard, 
10  to  say.  the  dealhiike  siicncc  which  actually  reigncd  around. 
He  expcrienced  stili  sirongcr  ngiiation  on  CJilcring  the 
chnrchyard;  and  worse  stili  awailcd  him  at  the  end  of  bis 
mlk;  for  the  spoi  he  had  fixed  upon  as  his  resting-place.  was 
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the  dwelling  which  he  had  once  been  accustomed  to  cali 
Lucia's  cottage.  Now  it  could  not  be,  at  the  best,  more  than 
Agnese's;  and  the  only  favour  he  begged  of  Heaven  was, 
that  he  might  fìnd  her  living  and  in  health.  And  in  this  cot- 
tage he  proposed  asking  for  a  bed,  rightly  conjecturing  that 
his  own  would  no  longer  be  a  place  of  abode  for  anything 
but  rats  and  polecats. 

To  reach  that  point,  therefore,  without  passing  through 
the  village,  he  took  a  little  by-path  that  ran  behind  it,  the 
very  one  along  which  he  had  gone,  in  good  company,  on  that 
notorious  night  when  he  tried  to  surprise  the  Curate.  About 
half-way  stood,  on  one  side,  his  own  house,  and  on  the 
other,  his  vineyard;  so  that  he  could  enter  both  for  a 
moment  in  passing,  to  see  a  little  how  his  own  affairs  were 
going  on. 

He  looked  forward,  as  he  pursued  his  way,  anxious,  and 
at  the  same  time  afraid,  to  meet  with  any  one;  and  after  a 
few  paces,  he  saw  a  man  seated  in  his  shirt  on  the  ground, 
resting  his  back  against  a  hedge  of  jessamine,  in  the  attitude 
of  an  idiot;  and  from  this,  and  afterwards  from  his  coun- 
tenance,  he  thought  it  was  that  poor  simpleton  Gervase,  who 
had  gone  as  the  second  witness  in  his  ill-fated  expedition. 
But  going  a  little  nearer,  he  perceived  that  it  was,  instead, 
the  sprightly  Tonio,  who  had  brought  his  brother  with  him 
on  that  occasion.  The  contagion,  robbing  him  at  once  of 
mental  as  well  as  bodily  vigour,  had  developed  in  his  look 
and  every  action  the  slight  and  veiled  germ  of  likeness  which 
he  bore  to  his  half-witted  brother. 

'  Oh  Tonio  !  *  said  Renzo,  stopping  before  him,  *  is  it  you?  ' 

Tonio  raised  his  eyes,  without  moving  his  head. 

'  Tonio,  don*t  you  know  me  ?  ' 

'  Whoever  has  got  it,  has  got  it,*  answered  Tonio,  gazing 
at  him  with  open  mouth. 

*  It's  on  you,  eh  ?  poor  Tonio  :  but  don't  you  know  me 
again  ?  ' 

*  Whoever  has  got  it,  has  got  it,'  replied  he,  with  a  kind  of 
idiotic  smile.  Seeing  he  could  draw  nothing  further  from 
him,  Renzo  pursued  his  way,  stili  more  disconsolate.  Sud- 
denly  he  saw,  tuming  the  corner,  and  advancing  towards 
him,  a  black  object,  which  he  quickly  recogiiized  as  Don 
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Abbondio.  He  walked  slowly,  carrying  bis  stick  like  one 
who  is  altemately  carried  by  it;  and  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proached,  the  more  plainly  might  it  be  discerned,  in  bis 
pale  and  emaciated  countenance,  and  in  every  look,  that  he, 
too,  had  had  to  pass  through  bis  share  of  the  storni.  He 
looked  askance  at  Renzo  ;  it  seemed,  and  it  did  not  seem,  like 
him  ;  there  was  something  like  a  stranger  in  bis  dress  ;  but  it 
was  a  stranger  from  the  territory  of  Bergamo. 

— It  is  he,  and  nobody  elsel — said  he  to  himself,  raising 
bis  bands  to  Heaven,  with  a  motion  of  dissatisfìed  surprise, 
and  the  stafìF  he  carried  in  bis  right  band  suddenly  checked 
in  its  passage  through  the  air;  and  bis  poor  arms  might  be 
seen  sbaking  in  bis  sleeves,  wbere  once  there  was  scarcely 
room  for  them.  Renzo  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  made  a 
low  reverence;  for,  although  they  had  quitted  each  other  in 
the  way  the  reader  knows,  he  was  always,  nevertheless,  bis 
Curate. 

'  Are  you  bere — ^you  ?  '  exclaimed  the  latter. 

'I  am  indeed,  as  you  see.  Do  you  know  anything  of 
Lucia  ?  ' 

*What  do  you  suppose  I  can  know?  I  know  nothing. 
She's  at  Milan,  if  sbe's  stili  in  this  world.    But  you  .  .  .' 

'And  Agnese,  is  she  alive  ?  ' 

'  She  may  be  ;  but  who  do  you  suppose  can  teli  ?  Sbe's  not 
bere.    But  .  .  .' 

'  Wbere  is  she?' 

'  Sbe's  gone  to  live  at  Valsassina,  among  ber  relations  at 
Pasturo,  you  know;  for  they  say  the  piagne  doesn*t  make 
the  havoc  there  it  does  bere.    But  you,  I  say  .  .  .* 

'Oh,  Vm  very  sorry.    And  Father  Cristoforo?.  .  .' 

*  He's  been  gone  for  some  time.    But  .  .  .* 

'  I  know  that,  they  wrote  and  told  me  so  much  ;  but  I  want 
to  know  if  be  hasn't  yet  returned  to  these  parts.' 

'  Nay  ;  they  Ve  heard  nothing  further  about  him.  But 
you  .  .  .' 

'  Vm  very  sorry  to  bear  this  too.' 

'  But  you,  I  say,  what,  for  Heaven's  sake,  are  you  coming 
to  do  in  this  part  of  the  world?  Don't  you  know  about  that 
affair  of  your  apprehension  ?  * 

*What  does  it  matter?    Tbey'vc  something  else  to  think 
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about     I  was  determined  to  come  for  once,  and  see  about 
my  affairs.    And  isn't  it  well  enough  known  ?  .  .  .' 

*What  would  you  see  about,  I  wonder?  for  now  therc's 
no  longer  anybody,  or  anything.  And  is  it  wisc  of  you,  with 
that  business  of  your  apprehension,  to  come  hither  exactly 
to  your  own  village,  into  the  wolf 's  very  mouth  ?  Do  as  an 
old  man  advises  you,  who  is  obliged  to  bave  more  judgment 
than  you,  and  who  speaks  f  rom  the  love  he  bears  you  ;  buckle 
on  your  shoes  well,  and  set  off,  before  any  one  sees  you,  to 
where  you  came  from;  and  if  you've  been  seen  sdready, 
return  only  the  more  quickly.  Do  you  think  thàt  this  is  the 
air  for  you  ?  Don't  you  know  they  Ve  been  to  look  for  you  ? 
that  theyVe  ransacked  everything,  and  turned  al!  upside 
down?  .  .  .' 

*  I  know  it  too  well,  the  scoundrels  !  ' 
'  But  then  .  .  .' 

'  But  if  I  teli  you  I  don't  care  !  And  is  that  fellow  alive 
yet?  is  he  bere?' 

'I  teli  you  nobody's  bere;  I  teli  you,  you  mustn't  think 
about  things  bere  ;  I  teli  you  .  .  .' 

'I  ask  if  he's  bere?' 

'  Oh,  sacred  Heaven  !  Speak  more  quietly.  Is  it  posstble 
youVe  ali  that  fìeriness  about  you  after  so  many  things  bave 
happened  ?  ' 

*  Is  he  bere,  or  is  he  net?  ' 

'Well,  well,  he's  net  bere.  But  the  piagne,  my  son,  the 
piagne!  Who  would  go  travelling  about  in  such  times  as 
these  ?  ' 

'  If  there  was  nothing  else  but  the  plaghe  in  this  world 
.  .  .  I  mean  for  myself  :  Fve  had  it,  and  am  free.' 

*  Indced,  indeed!  what  news  is  this?  When  one  has  es- 
caped  a  danger  of  this  sort,  it  seems  to  me  he  should  thank 
Heaven,  and  .  .  .' 

'And  so  I  do.* 

*  And  not  go  to  look  for  others,  I  say.    Do  as  I  advise.' 

*  YouVe  had  it  too,  Signor  Curate,  if  I  mistake  not/ 

*  I  had  it  !  Obstinate  and  bad  enough  it  was  !  Fm  bere 
by  miracle;  I  need  only  say  it  has  left  me  in  the  state  you 
see.  Now,  I  had  just  need  of  a  Httle  quiet,  to  set  me  to 
rights  again.    I  was  beginning  to  be  a  little  better  ...  In 
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the  nanie  of  Heaven,  what  have  you  come  lo  do  hcre?    Go 

'  YouVc  always  at  me  wìth  that  go  back.  As  for  gomg 
back,  I  have  reasons  enough  for  not  stirring.  Yom  aay,  what 
ire  you  come  for?  what  are  you  come  for?    l've  come  home' 

'  Home  .  .  ,' 

'TcH  me,  are  many  dead  herc?  .  .  ,' 

■  Alas.  alasi'  cxdaimed  Don  Abbondio:  and  begiiinìng 
I  with  Perpetua,  he  entcrcd  upon  a  long  cnumeration  of  indi- 
viduats  and  entire  famiiics.  Renzo  had  certainly  expecied 
Bomelhing  of  the  kind,  but,  on  hearing  so  many  naraes  of 
acqtiaintances.  frieiids,  and  relatives,  (he  had  lost  his  parcnts 
many  years  hcfore,)  he  stood  overcome  with  grief,  his  head 
hung  down,  and  cnly  exclaiming  from  time  to  time,  '  Poor 
feUow  I  poor  girl  !  poor  creatures  !  ' 

'You  sce.'  continued  Don  Abbondio;  'and  it  ìsn't  yet 
over.  If  thosc  who  are  left  don't  use  their  senses  this  time, 
I  ftnd  drive  the  whims  out  of  their  brains,  there's  nothing  for 
l  h  but  the  end  of  the  world.' 

*  Don't  be  afraid:  l've  no  intentions  of  stopping  here,' 
'Ah!  ihank  Heaven,  you  at  last  understand  I     And  you'd 

tbettcr  make  up  your  mind  to  return  .  .  .' 

'  Don't  you  trouble  yourself  about  that.' 

'  What  I  didn't  you  once  want  to  do  something  more  foohsh 
|tfian  thifi  evcn?' 

'  Never  mind  me,  I  say;  that  is  my  business;  l'm  more  ihan 
Bmvci)  years  old.  1  hope,  at  any  rate,  you  won't  teli  anybody 
lyou've  sten  me.  You  are  a  priest;  I  am  one  of  your 
B:flock;  you  won't  betray  me?' 

*  1  understand,'  said  Don  Abbondio,  sighing  pettishly,  '  I 
BcndcTStand.  You  wouid  min  yourself  and  me  loo.  You 
khavea't  gonc  ihrough  enough  already,  I  suppose;  and  1 
K^vcn't  gonc  through  enough  either.    I  imderstand,  I  under- 

ind.*    And  continuing  to  muttcr  thesc  last  words  bctween 
s  lecth,  he  again  resumed  his  way. 

Remo  stood  there,  chagrincd  and  disconlentcd,  thinkìng 
HÌtetc  he  canili  find  a  lodging.  In  the  (uncrcal  list  recountcd 
I  Don  Abbondio,  thcrc  was  a  famtly  of  peasanls.  who  had 
1  Bwcpt  off  by  the  pcstilence,  exceplìng  one  youth. 
wut  Kmxo's  own  agc,  who  had  been  his  compauìoo  from 
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infancy;  the  house  was  out  of  the  village,  a  very  little  way 
off.  Hither  he  determined  to  bend  his  steps  and  ask  for  a 
night's  lodging. 

He  had  nearly  reached  his  own  vineyard,  and  was  soon 
able  to  infer  from  the  outside  in  what  state  it  was.  Net  a 
single  tree,  not  a  single  leaf,  which  he  had  left  there  was 
visible  above  the  wall.  If  anything  blossomed  there,  it  was 
ali  what  had  grown  during  his  absence.  He  went  up  to  the 
opening,  (of  a  gate  there  was  no  longer  the  least  sign;)  he 
cast  a  glance  around:  poor  vineyard!  For  two  successive 
winters  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  had  gone  to  chop 
firewood  '  in  the  garden  of  that  poor  fellow/  as  thcy  uscd 
to  say.  Vines,  mulberry-trees,  fruits  of  every  kind,  ali  had 
been  rudely  tom  up,  or  cut  down  to  the  trunk.  Vestigi, 
however,  of  former  cultivation  stili  appeared;  young  shoots, 
in  broken  lines,  which  retained,  nevertheless,  traces  of  thcir 
now  desolated  rows;  bere  and  there  stumps  and  sprouts  of 
mulberry,  fig,  peach,  cherry,  and  plum-trees;  but  even  these 
seemed  overwhelmed  and  choked  by  a  fresh,  varied,  and 
luxuriant  progeny,  bom  and  reared  without  the  help  of  man. 
There  was  a  thick  mass  of  nettles,  ferns,  tares,  dog-grass, 
rye-grass,  wild  oats,  green  amaranths,  succory,  wild  sorrel, 
fox-glove,  and  other  similar  plants  ;  ali  those,  I  mean,  which 
the  peasant  of  every  country  has  included  in  one  large  class 
at  his  pleasure,  denominating  them  weeds.  There  was  a  med- 
ley  of  stalks,  each  trying  to  out-top  the  others  in  the  air,  or 
rivalling  its  fellow  in  length  upon  the  ground — aiming,  in 
short,  to  secure  for  itself  the  post  of  honour  in  every  direc- 
tion; a  mixture  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  of  a  hundred 
colours,  forms,  and  sizes;  ears  of  com,  Indian  com,  tufts, 
bunches,  and  heads  of  white,  yellow,  red,  and  blue.  In  the 
midst  of  this  medley,  other  taller  and  more  graceful,  though 
not,  for  the  most  part,  more  valuable  plants,  were  promi- 
nently  conspicuous;  the  Turkish  vine  soared  above  ali  the 
rest,  with  its  long  and  reddish  branches,  its  large  and  mag- 
nificent  dark-green  leaves,  some  already  fringed  with  purple 
at  the  top,  and  its  bending  clusters  of  grapes  ;  adorned  below 
with  berries  of  bluish-grey  tinge,  higher  up  of  a  purple  hue, 
then  green,  and  at  the  very  top  with  whitish  little  flowers. 
There  was  also  the  bearded  yew,  with  its  large  rough  leaves 


t  down  to  the  ground,  the  stem  rìsìng  perpendicularly  to  the 

■  sky,  &nd  the  long  pcndcnt  branches  scattered.  and.  as  ìt  wcre, 

bcspangled  witb  brighi  yellow  blossoins  ;  thtalles,  too,  wtth 

rough  and  prickty  leaves   and  calyxes.  from  which   tssued 

little  lufts  of  while  or  purple  flowers,  or  else  light  and  silvcry 

plumes,  which  were  qoickly  swept  away  by  the  brecze,    Herc 

a  little  bunch  of  bindweed,  climbing  up  and  Iwìning  around 

frcsh  suckcrs  froni   a  mulbcrry-trec,  had  cnlircly  covcrcd 

Iheni  with  its  pcndent  leaves,  which  poìmed  lo  the  ground, 

and   adomed  them  at  Ihe  top  with   its  whiie  and  delicate 

little  bells.     There  a  rcd-berried  bryony  had  Iwislcd  itself 

among  the  new  shoots  of  a  vine,  which,  sceking  in  vain  a 

fimier  support,  had  reciprocally  eniwined  its  lendrìls  around 

its  companion,  and,  mingling  their   feeble  stalks,  and  thcir 

not  vcry  dissimilar  leaves,  they  mutually  drcw   each  other 

upward,  as  often   happens    with  the   weak,    who   take  onc 

another  for  their  stay.     The  bramble  inlrudcd  everywhcrc; 

I  it  stretched  from  one  bongh  to  another;  now  mounting.  and 

Isgain  luming  downward,  it  bent  the  branches,  or  straight- 

ftcncd  them,  according  as  it  happened;  and  crossing  beforc  the 

Irery  threshold,  secmed  as  if  it  were  ptace<l  there  lo  dispute 

Itbc  passagc  even  with  the  owner. 

But  he  had  no  hcart  to  enter  such  a  vincyard,  and  probably 
Kdid  not  sland  as  long  looking  at  it  as  wc  bave  taken  to  make 
llhU  little  sketch.  He  went  forward;  a  little  way  off  stood 
i  liis  cottage  ;  he  passed  through  the  garden,  trampling  undcr- 
1  foot  by  hundreds  the  intrusive  visitors  with  which,  like  the 
1  vincyard,  it  was  peopled  and  ovcrgrown.  He  just  set  (oot 
[within  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground 
r  floor;  ai  the  sound  of  bis  footstcps,  and  on  hJs  looking  in. 
I  there  was  a  hubbub,  a  scampering  to  and  fro  of  rats,  a  ntsh 
r  under  the  rubbish  thai  covcred  the  whole  floor;  it  was  the 
I  rdiu  of  the  German  soldiers'  beds.  He  raised  his  ey«,  and 
I  looked  round  upon  tlie  walls  ;  ihey  were  slrìpped  of  plaster, 
1  filthy,  blackcned  with  smoke.  He  raised  them  lo  the  cciting 
I  —a  mass  of  eobwebs.  Nolhing  else  was  to  he  seen.  He  look 
I  his  dq>arture,  too.  from  this  desolate  scene,  iwining  his 
I  fii^TS  in  his  hair;  reiumed  Ihrough  the  garden,  rciracìng 
L  Ibc  palh  he  had  htmself  made  a  moment  before,  took  another 
■little  lane  to  ihe  left,  which  led  into  ibe  fidds,  and,  without 
37— voi~  «I 
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seeing  or  hearing  a  living  creature,  arrived  dose  to  the  house 
he  had  designed  as  his  place  of  lodging.  It  was  already 
evening;  his  friend  was  seated  outside  the  door  on  a  small 
wooden  bench,  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes 
fìxed  upon  the  sky,  like  a  man  bewildered  by  misfortunes, 
and  rendered  savage  by  long  solitude.  Hearing  a  footstep, 
he  tumed  round,  looked  who  was  coming,  and  to  what  he 
fancied  he  saw  in  the  twilight,  between  the  leaves  and 
branches,  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  as  he  stood  up  and  raised 
both  his  hands,  '  Is  there  nobody  but  me  ?  didn't  I  do  enough 
yesterday?  Let  me  alone  a  little,  for  that,  too,  will  be  a 
work  of  charity.' 

Renzo,  not  knowing  what  this  meant,  replied  to  him, 
calling  him  by  name. 

'  Renzo  .  .  /  said  he,  in  a  tone  at  once  of  exdamation 
and  interrogation. 

'  Myself,'  said  Renzo,  and  they  hastened  to  meet  each  other. 

*  Is  it  really  you  ?  '  said  his  friend,  when  they  were  near. 
'  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  ?  Who  would  have  thought 
it?  I  took  you  for  Paolin  de*  Morti,*  who  is  always  coming 
to  torment  me  to  go  and  bury  some  one.  Do  you  know  I 
am  left  alone  ? — alone  !  alone  !  as  a  hermit  !  ' 

*  I  know  it  too  well,'  said  Renzo.  And  interchanging  in 
this  manner,  and  crowding  upon  one  another,  welcomings, 
and  questions,  and  answers,  they  went  into  the  house  to- 
gether.  Here,  without  interrupting  the  conversation,  his 
friend  busied  himself  in  doing  some  little  honour  to  his  guest, 
as  he  best  could  on  so  sudden  a  warning,  and  in  times  like 
those.  He  set  some  water  on  the  fire,  and  began  to  make 
the  polenta;  but  soon  gave  up  the  pestle  to  Renzo,  that  he 
raight  proceed  with  the  mixing,  and  went  out,  saying,  Tm 
ali  by  myself,  you  see,  ali  by  myself!' 

By  and  by  he  retumed  with  a  small  pail  of  milk,  a  little 
salt  meat,  a  couple  of  cream-cheeses,  and  some  figs  and 
peaches;  and  ali  being  ready,  and  the  polenta  poured  out 
upon  the  trencher,  they  sat  down  to  table,  mutually  thanking 
each  other,  one  for  the  visit,  the  other  for  the  reception  he 
met  with.  And,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  tw^o  years,  they 
suddenly  discovered  that  they  were  much  greater  friends 

>  One  of  the  f  rìan  of  the  Order  of  Deatk. 


than  ihey  ever  thought  lliey  wcre  when  they  saw  cach  other 
stmost  cvery  day;  for,  as  the  manuscript  here  remarks, 
cvenls  hacl  occurrcd  to  both  which  make  one  feci  what  a  cor- 
dial  to  the  hean  is  kindly  feeling,  both  that  which  onc  ex- 
perienccs  oneself,  and  that  which  one  meets  with  iti  others. 

Truc,  no  one  could  supply  the  place  of  Agnese  to  Renzo, 

nor  console  hiin  for  hcr  absence,  not  only  ou  account  of  the 

old  nnd  special  afTectlon  he  enicrtained  for  hcr,  but   also 

becausc,  among  the  things  he  was  anxìous  lo  clear  up.  one 

thcrc  was  of  which  she  alone  possessed  the  key.     He  stood 

for  a  moment  in  doubt  whcther  he  shouid  not  first  go  in 

Bearch  of  ber,  since  he  was  so  short  a  distancc  off  ;  but,  con- 

siderìng  that  she  wouid  know  nothtng  of  Lucia's  health.  he 

kepi  to  his  first  intention  of  going  at  once  Io  assure  himself 

of  this,  to  confront  the  one  great  trial,  and  aflerwards  to 

bring  the  news  to  ber  moiher.     Even  from  his  friend,  how- 

ever,  he  leamt  many  things  of  which  he  was  ignnrant,  and 

gained  some  Ughi  on  many  points  with  which  he  was  but 

parliaily  acquainted,  both  about  Lucia's  circutustances,  the 

prosccutions  instituted  against  himself,  and  Don  Rodrìgo's 

departure  thencc,  followed  by  his  whole  suite,  since  whicli 

timc  he  had  not  becn  seen  ìn  the  neighbourhood  ;  in  short, 

about  ali   the  intricate  circumstances  of  the  whole   affair. 

He  learnt  also  (and  to  him  it  was  an  acquisition  of  no  little 

importance)  to  pronounce  properly  the  name  of  Don  Fcr- 

I  nnte's  faraily  :  Agnese,  indeed,  had  written  il  to  him  by  ber 

Isecrctary;  but  Heavcn  knows  how  it  was  written,  and  ihc 

I  Bergamascan  ìnterpreter  had  read  it  in  such  a  way, — had 

Igivca  him  such  a  word. — that.  had  he  gone  with  it  to  seek 

I  direction  to  his  house  tn  Milan,  he  wouid  probably  have 

I  foimd  nn  one  who  could  havc  conjectured  for  whotn  he  was 

Inaking  inquiry.     Yct  tliis  was  the  only  due  he  possessed 

Itfiat  coutd  put  him  in  the  way  of  learning  lidings  of  Lucia, 

IAs  to  justice,  he  was  ever  more  and  more  convìnced  that 

Ittrìs  was  a  hazard  remote  enough  not  lo  givc  him  much  con- 

:  the  Signor  Podestà  had  died  of  the  plaguc;  who  kncw 

Wben  a  substitute  wouid  bc  appointed?  the  greater  pari  of 

:  bailifTs  were  carried  ot7;  and  ihose  that  remained  had 

mething  else  to  do  than  look  after  old  matters.     He  also 

D  his  friend  the  vicissttudes  he  had  undcrgonc,  and 
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heard  in  exchange  a  hundred  stories  about  the  passage  of 
the  army,  the  plague,  the  poisoners,  and  other  wonderftil 
matters.  *  They  are  miserable  things/  said  his  f rìend,  ac- 
companying  Renzo  into  a  little  room  which  the  contagion 
had  emptied  of  occupants;  'things  which  we  never  could 
have  thought  to  see,  and  after  which  we  can  never  expect 
te  be  merry  again  ali  our  lives;  but  nevertheless,  it  is  a  re- 
lief  to  speak  of  them  to  one's  friends.' 

By  break  of  day  they  were  both  down-stairs;  Renzo 
equipped  for  his  joumey,  with  his  girdle  hidden  under  his 
doublet,  and  the  large  knife  in  his  pocket,  but  otherwise  light 
and  unencumbered,  having  left  his  little  bundle  in  the  care  of 
his  host.  "  If  ali  goes  well  with  me/  said  he;  'if  I  find  her 
alive;  if  .  .  .  enough  .  .  .  l'il  come  back  bere;  l'il  nm  over 
Pasturo  to.carry  the  good  news  to  poor  Agnese,  and  then, 
and  then  .  .  .  But  if,  by  ill-luck,  by  ill-luck  which  God  for- 
bid!  .  .  .  then  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do;  I  don't  know 
where  I  shall  go:  only,  assuredly,  you  will  never  see  me 
again  in  these  parts  !  *  And,  as  he  said  so,  standing  in  the 
doorway  which  led  into  the  fields,  he  cast  his  eyes  around, 
and  contemplated,  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  tenderness  and 
bitter  grief,  the  sun-rising  of  his  own  country,  which  he  had 
not  seen  for  so  long  a  time.  His  friend  comforted  him  with 
bright  hopes  and  prognostications,  and  made  him  take  with 
him  some  little  store  of  provision  for  that  day  ;  then,  accom- 
panying  him  a  mile  or  two  on  his  way,  he  took  his  leave  with 
renewed  good  wishes. 

Renzo  pursued  his  way  deliberately  and  easily,  as  ali  he 
cared  for  was  to  reach  the  vicinity  of  Milan  that  day,  so 
that  he  might  enter  next  moming  early,  and  immediately 
begin  his  search.  The  joumey  was  performed  without  acci- 
dent;  nor  was  there  anything  which  particularly  attracted 
his  attention,  except  the  usuai  spectacles  of  misery  and 
sorrow.  He  stopped  in  due  time,  as  he  had  done  the  day 
before,  in  a  grove,  to  refresh  himself  and  take  breath. 
Passing  through  Monza,  before  an  open  shop  where  bread 
was  displayed  for  sale,  he  asked  for  two  loaves,  that  he  might 
not  be  totally  unprovided  for  under  any  circumstances.  The 
shopkeeper,  beckoning  to  him  not  to  enter,  held  out  to  him, 
on  a  little  shovel,  a  small  basin  containing  vinegar  and  water. 
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into  which  he  desired  him  to  drop  the  money  in  payment; 
he  did  so  ;  and  then  the  two  loaves  were  handed  out  to  him, 
one  after  another,  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  deposited  by 
Renzo  one  in  each  pocket. 

Towards  evening  he  arrived  at  Greco,  without,  howcver, 
knowing  its  name  ;  but,  by  the  help  of  some  little  recollection 
of  the  places  which  he  retained  from  his  former  joumey,  and 
his  calculation  of  the  distance  he  had  already  come  from 
Monza,  he  guessed  that  he  must  be  tolerably  near  the  city, 
and  therefore  left  the  high-road  and  tumed  into  the  fields 
in  search  of  some  cascinotto,  where  he  might  pass  the  night  ; 
for  with  inns  he  was  determined  not  to  meddle.  He  found 
more  than  he  looked  for  :  for  seeing  a  gap  in  a  hedge  which 
surrounded  the  yard  of  a  cow-house,  he  resolved  at  any  rate 
to  enter.  No  one  was  there:  he  saw  in  one  corner  a  large 
shed  with  hay  piled  up  beneath  it,  and  against  this  a  ladder 
was  reared  ;  he  once  more  looked  round,  and  then,  mounting 
at  a  venture,  laid  himself  down  to  pass  the  night  there,  and 
quickly  fell  asleep,  not  to  awake  till  moming.  When  he  awoke 
he  crawled  towards  the  edge  of  this  great  bed,  put  his  head 
cut,  and  seeing  no  one,  descended  as  he  had  gone  up,  went 
out  where  he  had  come  in,  pursued  his  way  through  little  by- 
paths,  taking  the  cathedral  for  his  polar  star;  and,  after  a 
short  walk,  carne  out  under  the  walls  of  Milan,  between  the 
Porta  Orientale  and  the  PorU  Nuova,  and  rather  nearer 
to  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

A  S  to  the  way  of  entering  tKe  city,  Renzo  had  heard,  in 

I\  general  terms,  that  there  were  very  strict  orders  not 
-^-^  to  admit  persons  without  a  certificate  of  health;  but 
that,  in  fact,  it  was  easy  enough  for  any  one  to  effect  an 
entrance  who  at  ali  knew  how  to  help  himself,  and  to  seize 
opportunities.  So  it  was;  and,  letting  alone  the  general 
causes  why  every  order,  in  those  days,  was  so  imperfectly 
executed;  letting  alone  the  particular  ones,  which  rendered 
the  rigorous  execution  of  this  so  impracticable,  Milan  was 
now  reduced  to  such  a  pass  that  no  one  could  see  of  what 
use  it  was  to  def end  it,  or  against  what  it  was  to  be  def ended  ; 
and  whoever  carne  thither  might  be  considered  rather  to 
risk  his  own  health  than  to  endanger  that  of  the  inhabitants. 

Upon  this  information,  Renzo's  intention  was  to  attempi 
a  passage  at  the  first  gate  upon  which  he  might  happen  to 
light  ;  and  if  any  obstacle  presented  itself,  to  go  round  outside, 
until  he  found  another  more  easy  of  access.  And  Heaven 
knows  how  many  gates  he  thought  Milan  must  bave! 

Arrived,  then,  before  the  walls,  he  stood  stili  to  look  abont 
him,  as  one  does  who,  not  knowing  which  way  will  be  the 
best  way  to  bend  his  steps,  seems  as  if  he  awaited  and  asked 
direction  from  anything.  But  he  could  discover  nothing 
either  way  but  two  reaches  of  a  winding  road,  and  before 
him  a  part  of  the  wall  :  in  no  quarter  was  there  a  symptom 
of  a  human  being,  except  that  in  one  spot,  on  the  platform, 
might  be  seen  a  dense  column  of  black  and  murky  smoke, 
which  expanded  itself  as  it  mounted,  and  curled  into  ampie 
circles.  and  afterwards  dispersed  itself  through  the  gray  and 
motionless  atmosphere.  They  were  clothes,  beds,  and  other 
articles  of  infected  fumi  ture  which  were  being  committed 
to  the  flames:  and  such  melancholy  conflagrations  were  con- 
stantly  to  be  seen,  not  only  bere,  but  on  every  side  of  the 
Wall. 

The  weather  was  dose,  the  air  thick  and  hcavy,  the  whole 
sky  veiled  by  a  uniform  sluggish  cloud  of  mist,  which  seemed 
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lo  forbìd  the  sun,  wilhout  giving  promise  o{  rain  ;  the  country 
round  was  partly  uncultivated,  and  the  whole  looked  parchcd; 
vegetaiion  was  slunted,  and  not  a  drop  of  dew  nioistcncd 
the  drooping  and  withered  leave^  This  solitude.  ihis  decp 
silencc.  so  near  a  Urge  mass  of  habitations.  added  new  con- 
steroation  to  Renzo  s  dtsquietude,  and  rendered  his  thoughis 
stili  more  gloomy. 

Having  stood  thus  for  a  moment,  he  look  the  righi  hand. 
«  a  venture,  directìng  his  steps.  without  being  aware  of  it. 
towards  the  Porta  Nuova,  which,  thongh  close  at  hand,  he 
had  not  been  able  lo  perceJve,  on  account  of  a  bastìon  bchìnd 
which  it  was  conceated.  After  taking  a  few  steps.  a  linkling 
of  little  bells  fcU  upon  his  ear.  which  ceased  and  was  re- 
newed  at  inlervais.  and  then  the  voices  of  men.  He  wcnt 
(orward;  and  having  tumcd  the  corner  of  the  baslion.  the 
first  thing  that  met  his  eye  on  the  esplanade  beforc  the  gaie 
was  a  small  wooden  house,  or  scnirybox.  at  the  doorway  of 
whtch  slood  a  guard,  leaning  on  his  musket  with  a  tanguid 
and  negligenl  air;  behind  was  a  (enee,  composed  of  stakes, 
and  beyond  that  the  gate,  Ihal  is  to  say,  two  wings  of  the 
wall  connrcted  by  a  roof  above,  which  servcd  to  shelter  the 
door.  both  leaves  of  which  were  wide  open,  as  was  also  the 
wkket  of  the  pahsade.  Exactly  before  the  opening.  howcver, 
slood  a  nielancholy  impediment — a  handbarrow,  ptaced  upon 
the  ground,  on  which  two  monalli  were  laying  out  a  poor 
creature  to  bear  hini  away:  it  was  the  head  of  the  custoni- 
house  officers,  in  whom  the  plague  had  becn  discovered  just 
before.  Renzo  stood  stili  where  he  was,  awaiting  the  issile. 
The  party  being  gonc.  and  no  one  appearing  lo  shul  ihc  gate 
«gain,  now  seemcd  io  be  his  lime,  he  haMeiied  forward;  bui 
the  ill-looking  sentinel  cailed  out  to  him:  "  Holla  I  "  He 
instanily  sloppcd,  and  winking  at  the  man,  drew  out  a  half- 
ttncat,  and  showed  il  to  him.  The  fellow,  eilher  having 
■Iready  had  the  peiUilence,  or  fearing  it  less  Ihan  he  loved 
balf-thicats.  beckoned  io  Remo  to  ibrow  il  to  him  ;  and  soon 
sectng  il  roll  al  his  fcet,  muttered,  '  Go  forward,  nuickly.' 
Renio  gave  him  no  i>cca<ion  lo  rcpeat  the  otdcr;  he  passed 
the  palisade.  tiitered  tlic  gaie,  and  weot  forward  wilhout  aiiy 
one  observing  or  taking  any  nuticc  of  him  ;  exccpt  ihat  wlien 
he  had  gone  pcrliaps  forty  pace»,  he  hcard  anothcr    bolla' 
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from  a  toll-gatherer  who  was  calling  after  him.  This  h^ 
pretended  not  to  hear,  and  instead  of  turning  round  only 
quickened  his  pace.  '  Holla  !  '  cried  the  collector  again,  in 
a  tone,  however,  which  rather  indicated  vexation  than  a 
determination  to  be  obeyed  ;  and  finding  he  was  not  obeyed, 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  retumed  into  the  house,  like 
one  who  was  more  concemed  about  not  approaching  too 
near  to  passengers,  than  inquiring  into  their  affairs. 

The  Street  inside  this  gate,  at  that  time,  as  now,  ran 
straight  forward  as  far  as  the  canal  called  the  Naviglio:  at 
the  sides  were  hedges  or  walls  of  gardens,  churches,  convents, 
and  a  few  private  dwellings;  and  at  the  end  of  this  Street, 
in  the  middle  of  that  which  ran  along  the  brink  of  the  canal, 
was  erected  a  cross,  called  the  Cross  of  Sant"  Eusebio.  And, 
let  Renzo  look  before  him  as  he  would,  nothing  but  this  cross 
ever  met  his  view.  Arrived  at  the  cross  road,  which  divided 
the  Street  about  half  way,  and  looking  to  the  rìght  and  left, 
he  perceived  in  the  right  band  one,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Santa  Teresa,  a  citizen  who  was  coming  exactly  towards  him. 
— A  Christian,  at  last! — said  he  to  himself,  and  he  imme- 
diatcly  turned  into  the  Street,  with  the  intention  of  making 
some  inquiries  of  him.  The  man  stared  at  and  eyed  the 
stranger  who  was  advancing  towards  him,  with  a  suspicious 
kind  of  look,  even  at  a  distance;  and  stili  more,  when  he 
perceived,  that,  instead  of  going  about  his  own  business,  he 
was  making  up  to  him.  Renzo,  when  he  was  within  a  little 
distance,  took  off  his  hat,  like  a  respectful  mountaincer,  socfa 
as  he  was  :  and  holding  it  in  his  left  band,  put  he  whole  fisi 
of  his  right  into  the  empty  crown»  and  advanced  more  directly 
towards  the  unknown  passenger.  But  he,  wildly  roUing  his 
eyes«  gave  back  a  step.  uplifted  a  knotty  stick  he  carrìcd, 
with  a  sharp  spike  at  the  end  like  a  rapier,  and  pointing  it 
at  Renzo*s  breast.  crìed,  '  Stand  off  !  stand  off  !  * 

'  Oho  !  *  crìed  the  youth,  in  his  tum,  potting  oq  his  hat 
again  ;  and  willing  to  do  anything.  as  he  aftcrwards  said  in 
rflating  the  matter,  rather  than  pick  a  quarrel  at  that  mo- 
ment, he  turned  his  back  upoo  the  unccurteoos  citLcen,  aod 
pur$ued  bis  way.  or  to  speak  more  correctfy.  that  in  which 
he  happened  to  bave  set  off. 

The  citizen  also  continued  kis  roate,  trembuog  frcci  bead 
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to  foot,  and  every  now  and  then  looldng  behind  him.  And 
having  reached  home,  he  related  how  a  poisoner  had  come 
up  IO  him,  with  a  meek  and  humblc  air,  but  with  the  look 
of  on  infamous  impostoT,  and  with  a  box  of  oinimenl  or 
a  paper  of  powder  (he  was  not  exaclly  ccrtain  which)  in  his 
band  in  the  crown  of  hìs  hat,  with  the  intenlion  of  pUying 
a  trìck  upon  bim.  tf  he  hadn't  knowu  how  to  kcep  him  at  a 
distan».  'If  he  had  come  one  step  nearer,'  added  he,  *  l'd 
bave  nin  him  through  before  hc'd  had  lime  to  touch  me, 
tho  scoundrel  I  The  misfortune  was  thai  we  were  tn  so 
nnfrequcDted  a  place;  had  it  been  in  the  heart  of  Milan, 
l'd  bave  called  people,  and  bid  thera  seize  bini.  l'm  sure  we 
should  bave  found  that  infamous  poison  in  his  hat.  Biit 
there.  ali  alone,  I  was  obliged  to  be  content  wiih  savlng 
myself,  without  ninnjng  the  risk  of  getting  the  infcction; 
for  a  little  powder  is  soon  throwii,  and  tbcse  people  are  rc- 
markably  dexierous:  besides,  tbey  bave  the  dcvil  oii  their 
side,  Hell  be  about  Milan  now:  who  knows  what  murders 
be  is  committing  1  '  And  as  long  as  he  lived.  which  was  many^J 
yeara,  evcry  tìme  tbat  poisoners  were  talked  of.  he  repeatra  ^ 
bis  own  instance,  and  added:  'Tbey  wbo  stili  maintaìn  that 
it  wasn'l  true,  don't  let  them  talk  to  me:  for  absolule  facts 
onc  couldn't  help  seeing.* 

RenjEo,  far  from  iniagining  what  a  stab  be  had  escaped,  and 
more  moved  with  anger  (ban  fear,  reflecled,  in  walking,  on 
this  reception,  and  pretty  nearly  guessed  the  opinion  which 
Ihc  citizen  had  formcd  of  his  actions:  yet  the  tbing  sccmed 
lo  bini  so  beyond  ali  reason,  that  he  carne  to  the  conclusion 
thai  the  man  must  bave  been  balf  a  foci. — U's  a  bad  begin- 
ning. — thought  he,  howevcr; — it  scema  as  if  there  were  aii 
evil  star  for  me  at  this  Milan.  Everything  seconds  me 
rcadily  enough  in  entering;  but  afterwards,  when  I  am  in. 
I  find  disagrceahililies  ali  prepared  for  me.  Well  ,  .  .  with 
God's  hcip  .  .  .  if  I  find  .  .  .  if  I  auccecd  in  findlag  .  .  . 
Oh  !  ali  will  bave  luren  nothing  !^ 

Having  rcachcd  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  he  tumed  withoat 
hesiiaiion  lo  the  left,  alotig  a  road  callcd  San  Marcu's  Street. 
as  it  Becmcd  to  bini  this  must  Icad  into  tbc  bear!  of  tbc 
cìt)-.  As  he  went  along,  be  kepi  constanti/  on  the  look-out, 
in  hopes  of  discovering  some  human  creature;  but  he  couid 
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see  none,  except  a  disfigured  corpse  in  the  little  ditch  which 
runs  between  the  few  houses  (which  were  then  stili  fewer) 
and  the  Street,  for  a  part  of  the  way.  Having  passed  this 
part,  he  heard  some  cries  which  seemed  to  be  addressed  to 
him;  and  tuming  his  eyes  upwards  in  the  direction  whence 
the  sound  carne,  he  perceived,  at  a  little  distance,  on  the  bal- 
cony  of  an  isolated  dwelling,  a  poor  woman,  with  a  group 
of  children  around  her,  who,  calling  to  him,  was  beckoning 
also  with  her  band  to  entreat  him  to  approach.  He  ran 
towards  her  ;  and  when  he  came  near,  '  O  young  man/  said 
the  woman,  '  in  the  name  of  the  friends  you've  lost,  bave  the 
charity  to  go  and  teli  the  commissary  that  we  are  here  for- 
gotten  !  They've  shut  us  up  in  the  house  as  suspected  per- 
sons,  because  my  poor  husband  is  dead;  they've  nailed  up 
the  door,  as  you  see;  and  since  yesterday  moming  nobody 
has  brought  us  anything  to  eat:  for  the  many  hours  l've 
stood  here,  I  haven't  been  able  to  find  a  single  Christian  who 
would  do  me  this  kindness:  and  these  poor  little  innocents 
are  dying  of  hunger  !  ' 

'  Of  hunger  !  '  exclaimed  Renzo  ;  and  putting  his  hands  into 
his  pocket,  *  See  here  !  '  said  he,  drawing  out  the  two  loaves  : 
*  send  something  down  to  take  them.' 

'  God  reward  you  for  it  !  wait  a  moment,'  said  the  woman  ; 
and  she  went  to  fetch  a  little  basket,  and  a  cord  by  which 
to  lower  it  for  the  bread.  Renzo  at  this  moment  recollected 
the  two  loaves  he  had  found  near  the  Cross  on  his  first 
instance  into  Milan,  and  thought  to  himself  : — See  !  it's  a  rcs- 
titution,  and  perhaps  better  than  ìf  Td  foimd  the  real  owncr; 
for  this  surely  is  a  deed  of  charity  ! — 

'As  to  the  commissary  you  mention,  my  good  woman,'  said 
he  putting  the  bread  into  the  basket,  '  l'm  afraid  I  can't  serve 
you  at  ali  ;  for,  to  teli  you  the  truth,  l'm  a  stranger,  and  bave 
no  acquaintance  with  any  one  in  this  country.  Howevcr,  if 
I  nieet  any  one  at  ali  civil  and  human  to  speak  to,  l'il  teli  him/ 

The  woman  begged  he  would  do  so,  and  told  him  the  name 
of  the  Street,  by  which  he  might  describe  the  situation. 

*  You.  too,  I  think,'  resumed  Renzo,  *  can  do  me  a  servicc, 
a  real  kindness,  without  any  trouble.  A  family  of  high  rank, 
very  great  signors  here  in  Milan,  the  family  of  *  *  *;  can 
you  teli  me  where  they  live  ?  * 
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'I  know  very  wdl  thcre  is  such  a  family.'  replied  the 
woman:  'but  where  it  is  I  haven't  the  least  idea,  If  you  go 
forward  intn  the  city,  iti  this  direction,  you'il  find  somcbody 
wlio  wi!I  show  you  the  way.  And  don't  forgct  lo  teli  hìm 
about  US  !  ' 

•  Doni  fear  it,'  said  Renio  ;  and  he  pursued  his  way. 

At  every  step  he  hcard  incrcasing,  and  drawìng  ncarcr.  a 
noise  which  he  had  alrcady  begun  to  distinguish  as  he  stood 
talkiog  with  the  woman:  a  noise  of  whcels  and  horscs,  with 
a  tinkling  o(  little  bells,  and  every  now  and  then  a  cracking 
of  whtps,  and  loud  voci  fera  ti  ons.  He  looked  bcforc  him,  but 
saw  nothing.  Having  reached  the  end  of  this  winding  Street, 
and  got  a  view  of  the  squarc  of  San  Marco,  the  ohjects  which 
6rst  met  his  cyc  wcre  two  erect  beams,  with  a  ropc  and 
sundnr  pullcys.  which  he  failed  not  immedìately  to  recognìzc 
(for  it  was  a  familiar  s|>eciacle  in  Ihosc  days)  as  the  abom- 
inable  ìnsirunient  of  torture.  It  was  erected  in  thai  place, 
(and  not  only  Ihere.  but  in  ali  Ihc  stiuares  and  most  spadous 
str«ets.}  in  order  that  the  depulìcs  of  every  quarler,  fur- 
nished  with  this  most  arbitrary  of  ali  means,  might  be  able 
to  apply  it  immcdiately  to  any  one  whom  they  should  deem 
deserving  of  punishment,  whether  it  were  scquestrated  per- 
sons  who  left  their  houses,  or  officers  rebellìng  against  or- 
ders,  aiid  whatever  else  il  might  be:  it  was  one  of  thosc 
exinvagant  and  incfHcacìous  remedies,  of  which,  in  (hoK 
days,  and  at  that  particular  period  especially,  they  were  90 
extrenicly  prodigai. 

While  Renzo  was  contcraplsting  this  machine,  wondcring 
why  it  was  erected  in  that  place,  and  listenìng  to  the  closely 
approaching  sound,  hchold,  he  saw  appearing  frum  bchind 
the  corner  of  the  ehurch  a  man  ringing  a  little  beli:  it  was 
an  appartiore:  and  bchind  him  two  horscs,  whìch.  siretchìng 
Ibeir  necks  and  pawing  with  their  hoofs,  couid  with  difticulty 
make  thclr  way  :  and  drawn  by  ihese  a  can  full  of  dead 
bodies,  and  after  ihat  another,  and  then  anothcr,  and  an- 
olhcr:  and  on  each  band  tnonallì  walking  by  the  side  of  the 
bofses,  hastening  them  nn  with  whips,  blows,  and  ctirses. 
TbcM  corpses  were  for  the  most  part  naked,  while  some 
l-Oiiterably  cnvelopcd  in  tatteret)  sheeis,  and  wer«  heapcd 
Iwìncd  logcihcr,  almost  lìkc  a  nest  of  snakcs  slowly 
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unfolding  themselves  to  the  warmth  of  a  mild  spring  day  ;  so 
that  at  every  trifling  obstacle,  at  every  jolt,  these  fatai  gronps 
were  seen  quivering  and  falling  into  horrìble  confusion, 
heads  dangling  down,  women's  long  tresses  dishevelled,  arms 
tom  off  and  striking  against  the  wheels,  exhibiting  to  the 
already  horror-stricken  view  how  such  a  spectade  may  be- 
come  stili  more  wretched  and  disgraceful. 

The  youth  had  paused  at  the  corner  of  the  square,  by 
the  side  of  the  railing  of  the  canal,  and  was  praying,  mean- 
while,  for  these  unknown  dead.  A  horrible  thought  flashed 
across  his  mind: — Perhaps  there,  amongst  these,  beneath 
them  !  ...  Oh  Lord  !  let  it  not  be  true  !  help  me  not  to  think 
of  it  !— 

The  funeral  procession  having  disappeared,  he  moved  on, 
crossing  the  square,  and  taking  the  Street  along  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  canal,  without  other  reason  for  his  choice  than 
because  the  procession  had  taken  the  opposite  direction. 
After  going  a  few  steps  between  the  side  of  the  church  and 
the  canal,  he  saw  to  the  right  the  bridge  Marcellino;  he 
crossed  it,  and  by  that  unique  passage  arrived  in  the  Street 
of  the  Borgo  Nuovo.  Casting  his  eyes  forward,  on  the 
Constant  look-out  for  some  of  whom  he  might  ask  direc- 
tion, he  saw  at  the  other  end  of  the  Street  a  priest  clothed  in 
a  doublet,  with  a  small  stick  in  his  band,  standing  near  a  half- 
open  door,  with  his  head  bent,  and  his  ear  at  the  aperture; 
and  very  soon  afterwards  he  saw  him  raise  his  band  to  prò- 
nounce  a  blessing.  He  guesscd, — what  in  fact  was  the  case, 
— that  he  had  just  fìnished  conf essing  some  one  ;  and  said  to 
himself  : — This  is  my  man.  If  a  priest,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions,  hasn*t  a  little  charity,  a  little  good-nature  and 
kindness,  I  can  only  say  there  is  none  left  in  the  world. — 

In  the  mean  while,  the  priest,  leaving  the  door-way,  ad- 
vanced  towards  Renzo,  walking  with  much  caution  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  When  he  was  within  four  or  five  paces 
of  him,  Renzo  took  off  his  hat  and  signified  that  he  wanted 
to  speak  to  him,  stopping,  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  let  him 
undcrstand  that  he  would  not  approach  too  indiscreetly.  The 
priest  also  paused,  with  the  air  of  one  prepared  to  listen, 
planting  his  stick,  however,  on  the  ground  before  him,  to 
serve,  as  it  were,  for  a  kind  of  bulwark«    Renzo  proposed 


bis  ìnquirìes,  which  the  good  prìesi  readity  satisSed,  not  only 
telline  him  ihc  name  of  the  sircel  wliere  the  house  was  sit- 
uate)], but  giving  htm  also,  as  he  saw  the  poor  fellow  had 
nced  of  it,  a  little  direction  as  to  his  way;  pointing  out  to 
him,  i.  e.  by  the  help  of  righi  and  left  hands,  crosses  and 
churches,  those  olher  six  or  eighl  streets  he  had  yet  to 
traverse  before  reaching  the  one  he  was  inquiring  after. 

God  kcep  you  in  good  heallh,  both  in  thesc  days  and 
alwaya  I  '  said  Renzo  :  and  as  the  prìest  prepared  to  go  away, 
'  Aooiher  favour,'  added  he  ;  and  he  told  him  of  the  poor  for- 
gotten  woman.  The  worttty  priest  thanked  him  for  having 
n  him  this  opportunity  of  conveying  assistance  whcrc  it 
was  50  much  needed  ;  and  saying  that  he  would  go  and  inform 
the  proper  authorities,  took  his  departure. 

Renzo,  making  a  bow,  also  pursucd  his  way,  and  trìed,  as 
he  went  along,  to  recapitulate  the  instruclions  he  had  re- 
cHved,  that  he  might  be  obliged  as  seldom  as  possible  to  ask 
further  directions.  But  il  cannot  be  iniagined  how  difltcult 
he  found  the  task  ;  not  so  much  od  account  of  the  pcrplcxily 
of  the  thing,  as  from  a  fresh  uneasincss  which  had  arìsen 
In  his  mind.  That  name  of  the  Street,  that  Iracing  of  the 
road,  had  alniost  upset  him.  It  was  the  informaiion  he  had 
dcsircd  and  rcqucsted,  without  which  he  couid  do  nothing; 
nor  had  anything  been  said  lo  him,  together  with  it,  which 
couId  Biiggest  a  prcsage,  not  to  say  a  suspicion.  of  niisfor- 
lune.  Yet  how  was  it?  The  rather  more  disiinct  idea  of  an 
a|>proachtng  icrmination  to  his  doubts,  when  he  might  bear 
either,  '  She  is  living  ;'  or,  on  the  other  liand,  '  She  Ìs  dead  ' — 
that  idea  had  come  before  him  with  sa  much  force,  that  at 
that  moment  he  would  rather  bave  been  in  ignorance  aboiit 
cverrthing,  and  bave  been  at  the  heginning  of  that  joumcy 
o(  which  he  now  found  himself  so  ncar  the  end.  He  gathercd 
up  bis  couragc,  howevcr; — Ah! — said  be  to  himself. — if  we 
begin  now  to  play  the  child,  how  wil!  ihings  go  on? — Thus 
rc-emboldencd  as  best  might  be,  he  pursued  his  way.  ad- 
vancirrg  further  iiilo  the  city. 

What  a  city  ?  and  who  found  time  in  ihosc  days  lo  rccollect 
whal  it  had  been  tlie  year  before.  by  rcason  of  the  faminet 

Remo  happcncd  to  bave  to  pass  ihrough  one  of  its  mo»( 
nnsightly  and  dcsolated  qnancrs;  that  junction  of  streets 
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known  by  the  name  of  the  Carrobio  of  the  Porta  Nuova. 
(Here,  at  that  time,  was  a  cross  at  the  head  of  the  Street, 
and  opposite  to  it,  by  the  side  of  the  present  site  of  San 
Francesco  di  Paola,  an  ancient  church,  hearing  the  name  of 
San  Anastasia.)  Such  had  been  the  virulence  of  the  con- 
tagion,  and  the  infection  of  the  scattered  corpses  in  this 
neighbourhood,  that  the  few  survivors  had  been  obliged  to 
remove;  so  that  while  the  passer-by  was  sttmned  with  such 
a  spectacle  of  solitude  and  desertion,  more  than  one  sense 
was  only  too  grievously  incommoded  and  offended  by  the 
tokens  and  rclics  of  recent  habitation.  Renzo  quickened  his 
steps,  consoling  himself  with  the  thought  that  the  end  of  his 
search  could  not  yet  be  at  hand,  and  hoping  that  before  he 
arrived  at  it,  he  would  fìnd  the  scene,  at  least  in  part, 
changed  ;  and,  in  f act,  a  little  f urther  on,  he  carne  out  into  a 
part  which  might  stili  be  called  the  city  of  the  living — ^but 
what  a  city,  and  what  living!  Ali  the  doorways  into  the 
streets  kept  shut  from  either  suspicion  or  alarm,  except  those 
which  were  left  open  because  deserted  or  invaded;  others 
nailed  up  and  sealed  outside,  on  account  of  the  sick,  or  dead, 
who  lay  within  ;  others  marked  with  a  cross  drawn  with  coal, 
as  an  intimation  to  the  monatti  that  there  were  dead  to  be 
carried  away:  ali  more  a  matter  of  chance  than  otherwise, 
according  as  there  happened  to  be  bere,  rather  than  there,  a 
commissary  of  health,  or  other  officer,  who  was  inclined 
either  to  cxecute  the  regulations,  or  to  exercise  violence  and 
oppression.  Everywhere  were  rags  and  corrupted  bandages, 
infected  Straw,  or  clothes,  or  sheets,  thrown  from  the  Win- 
dows; sometimes  bodies,  which  had  suddenly  fallen  dead  in 
the  streets,  and  were  left  there  till  a  cart  happened  to  pass 
by  and  pick  them  up,  or  shaken  from  off  the  carts  themselves, 
or  even  thrown  from  the  Windows.  To  such  a  degpree  had 
the  obstinacy  and  virulence  of  the  contag^on  brutalized  men's 
minds  and  divested  them  of  ali  compassionate  care,  of  every 
feeling  of  social  respect!  The  stir  of  business,  the  clatter 
of  carriages,  the  cries  of  sellers,  the  talking  of  passengers, 
ali  were  everywhere  hushed;  and  seldom  was  the  death-like 
stillness  broken  but  by  the  rumbling  of  ftmeral  cars,  the 
lamentations  of  beggars,  the  groans  of  the  sick,  the  shouts 
of  the  frantic,  or  the  vociferations  of  the  monatti.    At  day- 
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mìdday,  and  evcning,  one  of  the  hells  of  the  cathedra! 
Jic  signal  for  recltìng  certain  prayers  proposed  by 
Ihc  Archbtshop;  its  tones  were  responded  to  by  the  bclls  of 
the  oiher  ehiirches;  and  then  persons  might  be  seen  rcpaìring 
lo  tlic  Windows  to  pray  in  common  ;  and  a  murmur  of  sighs 
and  voices  might  be  heard  which  inspìred  sadness,  minglcd  at 
the  sanie  lime  with  some  feeling  of  comfort. 

Two-thirds.  perhaps,  of  the  inhabìlanls  being  by  this  time 
earried  off.  a  great  part  of  the  remainder  having  departed, 
or  lying  languishing  at  home,  and  the  concoursc  from  with- 
ouT  being  rciluced  alniost  to  nolhìiig,  perhaps  not  onc  indi- 
viduai among  the  few  who  stili  wcnt  about,  would  be  raet 

ilh  in  a  long  drcuit,  in  whom  something  strange,  and 
Guffictent  in  itself  Io  tnfer  a  fatai  change  in  circumstances, 
was  not  apparent.  Men  of  the  highest  rank  might  be  seen 
without  cape  or  cloak,  at  that  time  a  most  essential  part  of 
kny  geiitleman's  dress;  priesis  without  cassocks,  friars  with- 
aut  cnwls:  in  short,  ali  kinds  of  dress  were  dispensed  with 
which  coiild  coniract  anything  in  fluttering  about,  or  give 
(which  was  more  fcared  than  ali  the  rest)  facilìties  to  the 
poisoners.  And  besides  this  carefulness  to  go  about  as 
trusscd  up  and  confined  as  possiblc,  their  persons  were 
neglccled  and  disorderly;  the  beards  of  such  as  were  accus- 
lomrd  to  wear  thein  grnwn  much  longcr.  and  suffercd  to 
grow  by  those  who  had  formerly  kcpt  thcin  shaven;  thdr 
bair,  too,  long  and  undressed,  not  only  from  the  neglect 
whicb  usually  attends  prolonged  depression.  but  bccause  sus- 
picion  hai)  becn  attached  to  barbers  ever  since  onc  of  thcm, 
Giatigiaconio  Mora,  had  been  laken  and  condemned  as  a 
faoious  poisoner;  a  name  which.  for  a  long  while  afterwards, 
preserved  Ihroughout  the  duchy  a  pre-eminent  cclebrily  in 
■nfamy,  and  deserved  a  far  more  cxtcnsive  and  lasting  one 
in  commise ration.  The  greatcr  nuniber  carrlcd  in  one  band 
a  stick,  some  even  a  pislol,  as  a  threatcning  warning  to  any 
onc  who  shoiJd  attempi  to  approach  thcm  stealthily  ;  and  in 
Ibe  other,  perfumed  pastils.  or  little  balls  of  metal  or  wood, 
perforaied  and  filled  wilh  sponges  stcepcd  in  aromatic  vin- 
Cgar.  which  they  applied  from  time  to  time.  as  thcy  wcnt 
akng,  to  their  doscs,  or  hcid  ihere  continually.  Some  earried 
lai  hung  round  their  ncck,  contaìnìog  a  little  quick- 
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Silver,  persuaded  that  this  possessed  the  virtue  of  absorbing 
and  arresting  every  pestilential  effluvia;  this  they  were  very 
careful  to  renew  from  time  to  time.  Gentlemen  not  only 
traversed  the  streets  without  their  usuai  attendants,  but  even 
went  about  with  a  basket  on  their  arms,  providing  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  li  fé.  Even  friends,  when  they  met  in  the 
streets  alive,  saluted  each  other  at  a  distance,  with  silent 
and  hasty  signs.  Every  one,  as  he  walked  along,  had 
enough  to  do  to  avoid  the  fìlthy  and  deadly  stumbling-blocks 
with  which  the  ground  was  strewn,  and  in  some  places  even 
encumbered.  Every  one  tried  to  keep  the  middle  of  the  road, 
for  fear  of  some  other  obstacle,  some  other  more  fatai 
weight,  which  might  fall  from  the  Windows;  for  fear  of 
venomous  powders,  which  it  was  affirmed  were  often  thrown 
down  thence  upon  the  passengers  ;  for  fear,  too,  of  the  walls, 
which  might,  perchance,  he  anointed.  Thus  ignorance,  un- 
seasonably  secure,  or  preposterously  circumspect,  now  added 
trouble  to  trouble,  and  incited  false  terrors  in  compensation 
for  the  reasonable  and  salutary  ones  which  it  had  withstood 
at  the  beginning. 

Such  were  the  less  disfìgured  and  pitiable  spectacles  which 
were  everywhere  present;  the  sight  of  the  wholc,  the 
wealthy:  for  after  so  many  pictures  of  misery,  and  remem- 
bering  that  stili  more  painful  one  which  it  remains  for  us  to 
describe,  we  will  not  now  stop  to  teli  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  sick  who  dragged  themselves  along,  or  lay  in  the 
streets — beggars,  women,  children.  It  was  such  that  the 
spectator  could  find  a  desperate  consolation,  as  it  were,  in 
what  appears  at  first  sight,  to  those  who  are  far  removed  in 
place  and  time,  the  climax  of  misery  ;  the  thought,  I  mean, — 
the  Constant  observation,  that  the  survivors  were  reduced 
to  so  small  a  number. 

Renzo  had  already  gone  some  distance  on  bis  way  through 
the  midst  of  this  desolation,  when  he  heard,  proceeding  from 
a  Street  a  few  yards  oflF,  into  which  he  had  been  directed  to 
turn,  a  confused  noise,  in  which  he  readily  distinguished  the 
usuai  horrible  tinkling. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Street,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
spacious,  he  perceived  four  carts  standing  in  the  middle  ;  and 
as  in  a  corn-market  there  is  a  Constant  hurrying  to  and  fro 
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of  peoplc.  and  an  cmptying  and  TiIIing  of  sacks.  such  was  the 
buslle  herc;  monatti  intrudine  '"to  houses,  monalli  coming 
out,  hearing  a  burden  upon  their  shoulders,  which  thcy  placcd 
upon  one  or  other  of  the  carts;  some  in  rcd  livciy,  othcrs 
withoat  that  distinction:  many  with  another  stili  more 
odions,  piume s  and  cloaks  of  various  colours,  whiefa  (hese 
miserable  wretches  wore  in  the  midsl  of  the  general  moum- 
ing,  as  if  in  honour  of  a  festival.  From  lime  to  lime  the 
moumful  cry  resounded  from  onc  of  the  Windows:  '  Herc, 
moHatlH'  And.  with  a  stili  more  wrctched  sound,  a  harsh 
voice  rose  from  this  horriblc  source  in  rcply:  '  Comtng 
dirccily!'  Or  else  ihcre  werc  lamcntations  nearer  al  hand, 
or  entrcatìes  to  maké  baste  ;  to  which  the  $nonalli  responded 
with  oaths.  ""^ 

Having  cnlered  the  Street,  Renzo  quickcned  bis  Hepu.  try-  ^ 
ing  not  lo  look  at  these  obstacles  further  ihan  was  neccssary 
to  avoid  them  ;  bis  attcntìon,  however,  was  arrested  by  a 
remarkable  object  of  pity,  such  pity  as  inclines  to  the  con- 
templation  of  its  object;  so  that  he  carne  to  a  pause  almost 
without  detcrmining  toMo  so. 

Coming  down  the  steps  at  one  of  the  door-ways,  and 
advancing  lowards  the  convoy,  he  bcheld  a  woman.  whosc 
appearance  announced  still-remaining,  though  somewhal  ad- 
vanccd  youthfulness;  a  veiled  and  dimmed,  but  not  dcstroyed 
beauty,  was  stili  apparent,  in  spitc  of  much  suFTcring,  and  a 
fatai  languor — that  delicate,  and.  al  the  same  lime,  niajestic, 
beauty,  which  is  conspìcuous  in  the  Loinbard  blood.  Her 
gail  was  weary,  but  noi  tollering:  no  lears  fcll  from  ber 
cycs,  though  ihcy  bore  lokens  of  having  shed  inany  ;  thcre 
wiLs  someihiiig  pcaceftil  and  profound  in  her  sorrow.  which 
indicatcd  a  mind  fuUy  conscious  and  sensitive  enougb  to  fcel 
il.  But  it  was  not  only  ber  own  appearance  which,  in  the 
Diidst  of  so  much  misery,  marked  her  out  so  espccially  as  an 
object  of  commÌBeration,  and  rcvived  in  ber  hehalf  a  feeling 
now  cxhaustcd — extinguished,  in  nicn's  hcarls.  She  carried 
in  ber  arnia  a  little  child,  aboul  nine  years  old,  now  a  lifelcss 
body;  but  laid  out  aud  arranged,  with  her  hair  parlcd  on 
her  forchcad,  and  in  a  whiie  and  rcmarkaWy  clean  dress,  as 
Ì(  those  hands  bad  decked  ber  niil  for  a  long-promised  feast, 
grantcd  as  a  rcward.     Nor  was  she  lytng  ihere,  bat  uphcM 
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and  adjusted  on  one  arm,  with  her  breast  redining  against 
her  mother's,  like  a  living  creature;  save  that  a  delicate  little 
band,  as  wbite  as  wax,  bung  from  one  side  with  a  kind  of 
inanimate  weigbt,  and  the  head  rested  upon  her  mother's 
shoulder  with  an  abandonment  deeper  than  that  of  sleep; 
her  motber,  for  even  if  their  likeness  to  each  other  had  net 
given  assurance  of  the  fact,  the  countenance  which  stili  de- 
picted  any  feeling  would  bave  clearly  revealed  it. 

A  borrible-looking  monatto  approached  the  woman,  and 
attempted  to  take  the  burden  from  her  arms,  with  a  kind  of 
unusual  respect,  bowever,  and  with  involuntar>'  besitation. 
But  sbe,  sligbtly  drawing  back,  yet  with  the  air  of  one  who 
sbows  neither  scom  nor  displeasure,  said,  '  No  !  don't  take 
ber  from  me  yet  ;  I  must  place  ber  myself  on  this  cart  :  bere/ 
So  saying,  sbe  opened  ber  band,  displayed  a  purse  which  she 
held  in  it,  and  dropped  it  into  that  which  the  monatto  ex- 
tended  towards  ber.  Sbe  then  continued  :  '  Promise  me  not 
to  take  a  thread  from  around  her,  nor  to  let  any  one  else 
attempt  to  do  so,  and  to  lay  ber  in  the  ground  thus/ 

The  monatto  laid  bis  right  band  on  his  heart;  and  then 
zealously,  and  almost  obsequiously,  rather  from  the  new 
feeling  by  which  he  was,  as  it  were,  subdued,  than  on  account 
of  the  unlooked-for  reward,  hastened  to  make  a  little  room 
on  the  car  for  the  infant  dead.  The  lady,  giving  it  a  kiss  on 
the  forebead,  laid  it  on  the  spot  prepared  for  it,  as  upon  a 
bed,  arranged  it  there,  covering  it  with  a  pure  white  linen 
clotb,  and  pronounced  the  parting  words  :  '  Farewell,  Cecilia  ! 
rest  in  peace!  This  evening  we,  too,  will  join  you,  to  rest 
together  for  evcr.  In  the  mean  wbile,  pray  for  us  ;  for  I  will 
pray  for  you  and  the  others.'  Then,  tuming  to  the  monatto, 
'  You,'  said  sbe,  '  when  you  pass  this  way  in  the  evening,  may 
come  to  fetch  me  too,  and  not  me  only.' 

So  saying,  sbe  re-entered  the  house,  and,  after  an  instant, 
appeared  at  the  window,  holding  in  her  arms  another  more 
dearly-loved  one,  stili  living,  but  with  the  marks  of  death 
on  its  countenance.  She  remained  to  contemplate  these  so 
unworthy  obsequies  of  the  first  cbild,  from  the  time  the  car 
started  until  it  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  disappeared.  And 
what  remained  for  her  to  do,  but  to  lay  upon  the  bed  the  only 
one  that  was  left  to  her,  and  to  stretch  herself  beside  it,  that 
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thcy  might  die  together?  as  the  flower  alrcady  full  blown 
Upon  the  stcm,  falls  together  with  the  bud  stili  enfolded  in 
its  calyx.  under  the  scylhe  which  levels  alike  ali  the  hcrbagc 
of  the  field. 

'  Oh  Lord  t  '  exclaimed  Remo,  '  hear  her  !  take  her  lo 
Thyself,  her  and  that  little  infant  one:  ihey  have  sutTcred 
enough  I  eurcly.  they  have  suffered  enough  I  ' 

Recovered  from  thcse  singular  cmotìons,  and  while  irying 
lo  recali  to  memory  the  directions  he  had  received,  ta  ascer- 
tain  whether  he  was  to  tum  at  the  first  Street,  and  whclher 
to  the  tight  or  left,  he  heard  another  and  a  difFeretil  sound 
procecding  from  the  laiter.  a  confused  sound  of  imperìous 
crics.  fccble  tamentations,  prolonged  groans,  sobs  ot  womcn, 
arni  chtldren's  moans. 

He  went  forward.  opprcssed  at  hcart  by  that  one  sad  and 
gloomy  forebodirg.  Having  reachcd  the  spot  where  the  two 
slrcets  crossed,  he  beheld  a  confused  multitude  advancing 
from  one  side,  and  stood  stili  to  wail  till  it  had  passed.  I( 
was  a  party  of  sick  on  iheir  way  to  the  Lazzaretto;  some 
driven  thither  by  force,  vainly  offering  resistance,  vainly 
cryÌRg  ihat  ihey  would  rather  die  upon  theìr  bcds,  and  rcply- 
ing  with  impotent  imprecations  lo  ihe  oaihs  and  commands 
of  the  moHalli  who  vere  conducting  them;  others  who 
walbed  on  in  sìlenee,  without  any  apparent  grìef  and  wilh- 
oui  hope.  like  insensible  bcings;  women  with  infants  clinging 
IO  ibcir  bosoms;  children  tcrrilicd  by  the  cries.  the  mandate», 
and  the  crowd.  more  than  by  the  confused  idea  of  death, 
with  loiid  cries  denianding  theìr  moiher  and  her  trasted 
embrace,  and  ìmploring  that  they  might  remaìn  al  ihetr  well- 
known  homes,  Alas  !  pcrhaps  ihcir  mother,  whom  they  sup- 
posed  thcy  had  left  asieep  upon  ber  bcd,  bad  therc  thrown 
hcrsclf  dowTi  senseless,  subducd  tn  a  moment  by  the  diseasc, 
to  he  carried  away  on  a  cart  to  the  Lazzaretto. — or  the 
grave,  if  perchance  the  cart  shouid  arrive  a  little  later.  Per- 
baps— oh  mìsforlitnc  descrvìng  of  stili  more  bitter  Icars — 
the  mother,  enltrely  laken  up  by  lier  own  sufTeringa,  had 
forgotten  everyihtng,  even  her  own  children,  and  had  no 
longer  any  wìsh  but  to  die  in  quìct. 

In  snch  a  scene  of  confusion,  however.  some  examplcs  of 
GODSiancy  and  piety  might  stili  bc  seen:  parenti,  broUiers, 
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ttons,  husbands,  supporting  their  loved  ones,  and  accompany- 
ing  thctn  with  words  of  comfort;  and  not  adulta  only,  but 
even  boys  and  little  girls  escorting  their  younger  brothers 
and  sistcrs,  and,  with  manly  sense  and  compassion,  exhorting 
them  to  obedience,  and  assuring  them  that  they  were  going 
r  to  a  place  where  others  would  take  care  of  them  and  try  to 
LjUMtorè  them  to  hcalth. 

In  the  midst  of  the  sadness  and  emotions  of  tendemess 
excitcd  by  thcse  spcctacles,  a  far  different  solicitude  pressed 
more  closcly  upon  our  traveller,  and  held  him  in  painful 
suspense.  The  house  must  be  near  at  band,  and  who  knew 
wiicthcr  among  these  people  .  .  .  But  the  crowd  having  ali 
passcd  by,  and  this  doubt  being  removed,  he  tumed  to  a 
monaiìo  who  was  walking  behind,  and  asked  him  for  the 
Street  and  dwclling  of  Don  Ferrante.  '  It's  *gone  to  smash, 
clown/  was  the  reply  he  received.  Renzo  cared  not  to  an- 
swcr  again  ;  but  percciving  a  few  yards  distant,  a  commissary 
who  brought  up  the  convoy,  and  had  a  little  more  Christian- 
likc  countcnance,  he  rcpeated  to  him  the  same  inquiry.  The 
connnissary,  pointing  with  a  stick  in  the  direction  whence  he 
had  come,  said,  '  The  first  Street  to  the  rìght,  the  last  gen- 
tlcman*s  house  on  the  left' 

With  ncw  and  stili  deeper  anxiety  of  mind,  the  youth  bcnt 
his  stcps  thitherward,  and  quickly  distinguished  the  house 
among  others  more  humble  and  unpretending  ;  he  approached 
the  closcd  door,  placed  his  band  on  the  knocker,  and  held  it 
thorc  in  suspense,  as  in  an  um,  before  drawing  out  the  ticket 
u|Hìn  which  dcpends  li  fé  or  death.  At  length  he  raised  the 
haninicr,  and  gavc  a  rcsolute  knock. 

In  a  moment  or  two  a  window  was  slightly  opened,  and  a 
woman  appcared  at  it  to  peep  out,  looking  towards  the  door 
with  a  suspicious  countenance,  which  seemed  to  say, — 
Monatti f  robbers?  commissaries?  poisoners?  devils? — 

*  Signora/  said  Renzo,  looking  upwards,  in  a  somewhat 
trcniulous  tonc,  *  is  therc  a  young  country  girl  bere  at  senricc, 
of  the  name  of  Lucia?  ' 

*  Shc*s  bore  no  longer,  go  away/  answered  the  woman, 
prr|virìng  to  shut  the  window. 

*  <.>nc  moment,  for  pity *s  sake  !  Shc's  no  longer  bere  ? 
Wlicrc  ìs  she?  * 
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'At  the  Lazzaretto:  '  and  she  waa  agatn  about  to  dose  the 
l' window. 

tut    onc    moment,     for     Heaven's     sake!       Wilh     the 
I  pestilcncc  ?  ' 

'To  he  sure.    Something  ncw,  eh?    Get  you  gone.' 
'  Oh  slay  !    Was  she  very  ìli?    How  long  is  Jt?  .  .  .' 
Biit  (hìs  lime  the  window  was  closed  in  realìty. 
'  Oh   Signora  !  Signora  1  one  word,   for  charity  !  for  the 
I  sakc  of  your  poor  dead  I     I  don't  ask  you  for  anything  of 
I  yours:  alas!  obi'     But  he  might  as  well  havc  talked  to  the 
I  vali. 

Afflicled  by  this  intelligence,  and  vexed  with  the  treatment 
I  fae  had  receìvcd,  Renzo  again  seized  the  knockcr,  and  stand- 
I  ing  dose  to  the  door,  kept  squeezing  and  twisting  it  in  his 
I  band,  ihcn  lifted  it  to  knodc  again,  in  a  kirvl  of  despair,  and 
1  paused,   in  act  to  strike.     In  this  agitation   of   feeling,  he 
turncd  to  sec  if  his  eyc  could  catch  any  person  ncar  at  hatiil, 
frora   whom   he  might,   perhaps.  receive  some   more   sober 
information,  some  direction,  some  light.     BuC  the  5rst,  the 
only  person  he  discovcred  was  aiiothcr  woman.  distanl,  per- 
haps, about  iwenty  yards;  who,  with  a  look  full  of  terror, 
L  faatrcd,  impaticnce,  and  malice,  wìlh  a  certatn  wild  exprcs- 
Iftioii  of  eyc  which  beirayed  aii  attempi  lo  look  al  him  and 
Eomcthìng  else  at  a  distance  at  the  same  time,  with  a  moutb 
Opened  as  if  on  the  point  of  shoutìng  as  loud  as  she  could; 
bui  holding  cvcn  her  breath,  raisìng  two  thin.  bony  arms.  and 
extcnding  and  drawing    back    twu    wrinklcd   and    ckncheil 
bands,  as  tf  rcaching  lo  hersdf   something,   gave   evidcnl 
!  signs  of  wishing  lo  cali  people   wìthout  letting  somcbody 
h  perceive  it.     On  tlieir   eyes  encountertng  each  olher,  she, 
Ikmking  stili  more  hideotis.  siarted  like  one  takeii  by  surprisr. 

'  What  the  ?'  began  Renzo,  raising  hìs  fist  lowards 

le  woman:  bui  she,  having  lost  ali  hopc  of  bcing  ablc  to 
I  have  him  iincxpcclcdty  seized,  gave  ultcrance  to  the  cry  she 
[  hail  hilhcrto  restrained;  '  The  poisoner  !  seizc  himl  scizc 
[  him  !  scize  him  I  ihc  poisoner  !  ' 

Nhaì  II  ah,  you  lying  old  wilchl  hold  your  tongue 
}  therr  !  '  cried  Renzo  :  and  he  sprang  towards  her  to  f  righlcn 
>  her  aitd  make  her  he  silenL  He  perceived,  howcver,  at  ihis 
leni,  thai  he  must  rather  look  after  himsdf.     At  the 
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screams  of  the  woman  people  flocked  from  both  sides;  not 
the  crowds,  indeed,  which,  in  a  similar  case,  would  have 
collected  three  months  before;  but  stili  more  than  enough 
to  cnish  a  single  individuai.  At  this  very  instant,  the  win- 
dow  was  again  thrown  open,  and  the  same  woman  who  had 
shown  herself  so  uncourteous  just  before,  displayed  herself 
this  time  in  full,  and  cried  out,  '  Take  him,  take  him  ;  for  he 
must  be  one  of  those  wicked  wretches  who  go  about  to  anoint 
the  doors  of  gentlefolks.' 

Renzo  determined  in  an  instant  that  it  would  be  a  better 
course  to  make  his  escape  from  them,  than  stay  to  clear 
himself  ;  he  cast  an  eye  on  each  side  to  see  where  were  the 
f ewest  people;  and  in  that  direction  took  to  his  legs.  He 
repulsed,  with  a  tremendous  push,  one  who  attempted  to  stop 
his  passage;  with  another  blow  on  the  chest  he  forced  a 
second  to  retreat  eight  or  ten  yards,  who  was  running  to 
meet  him  ;  and  away  he  went  at  full  speed,  with  his  tightly 
clenchcd  fìst  uplifted  in  the  air,  in  preparation  for  whom- 
soever  should  come  in  his  way.  The  Street  was  clear  before 
him  ;  but  behind  his  back  he  heard  resounding  more  and  more 
loudly  the  savage  cry  :  'Seize  him  !  seize  him  !  a  poisoner  !  ' 
he  heard,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  the  footsteps  of  the 
swiftest  among  his  pursuers.  His  anger  became  fury,  his 
anguish  was  changed  into  desperation;  a  cloud  seemed 
gathering  over  his  eyes;  he  seized  hold  of  his  poniard,  un- 
sheathed  it,  stopped,  drew  himself  up,  turned  round  a  more 
fierce  and  savage  face  than  he  had  ever  put  on  in  his  whole 
life;  and,  brandishing  in  the  air,  with  outstretched  arm,  the 
glittering  biade,  exclaimed,  *  Let  him  who  dares  come  for- 
ward,  you  rascals  !  and  FU  anoint  him  with  this,  in  eamest.' 

But,  with  astonishment  and  a  confused  feeling  of  relief, 
he  perceived  that  his  persecutors  had  already  stopped  at  some 
distance,  as  if  in  hesitation,  and  that  while  they  continued 
shouting  after  him,  they  were  beckoning  with  uplifted  hands, 
like  people  possessed  and  terrified  out  of  their  senses,  to 
others  at  some  distance  beyond  him.  He  again  turned  round, 
and  beheld  before  him,  and  a  very  little  way  off,  (for  his  ex- 
treme  perturbation  had  prevented  his  observing  it  a  moment 
before,)  a  cart  advancing,  indeed  a  file  of  the  usuai  funeral 
carts  with  their  usuai  accompaniments  ;  and  beyond  them 
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another  small  band  of  peoplc,  who  were  ready,  on  thcir  i>art. 
Io  fall  upon  the  poisoner,  and  takc  him  in  the  midsi;  these, 
Iiowever,  were  also  rcstrained  by  the  sanie  impediment. 
Finding  himself  ihus  betwecn  two  fires,  ìt  occurred  lo  hitn 
that  what  was  lo  them  a  cause  of  terror  might  he  Ìov  himself 
a  means  of  safety:  he  thought  that  this  was  not  a  tìmc  for 
sqiiramish  scruplcs;  sa  again  sheaihing  his  poniard,  he  drew 
a  little  on  one  side,  resumed  his  way  towards  the  carts.  and 
passing  by  the  first,  remarked  in  the  second  a  tolerably 
empty  space.  He  look  aim,  sprang  up  and  lit  with  his  Hght 
foot  in  the  cart,  his  left  in  the  air,  and  his  arms  stretchcd 
forward. 

ravo  !  bravo  !  '  exclaimed  the  monatti  with  one  voice, 
Eome  of  whoni  were  fotlowìng  the  convoy  on  foot,  olhers 
were  seated  on  the  carts  :  and  others,  to  teli  the  horrtble 
fact  as  it  really  was,  on  the  dead  bodies,  quafBng  from  a  large 
flask  which  was  going  the  round  of  the  party.  '  Bravo  I  a 
capital  hit  !  ' 

come  to  put  yourself  under  the  protectton  of  the 
monatti:  you  may  reckon  yourself  as  safe  as  in  church,'  said 
one  of  the  two  who  were  seaied  on  the  cart  upon  which  he 
haA  thrown  himself. 

The  greater  pari  of  his  cnemics  had.  on  the  approach  of 
the  train.  tumed  their  backs  upon  him  and  lied,  crying  at  the 
sanie  lime,  '  Seize  him  !  scize  him  !  a  poisoner  I  *  Some  few 
of  tbem.  however,  retired  more  deliberately,  stopping  evety 
now  and  then,  and  turning  with  a  hideous  grin  of  rage  and 
thrcaicning  gestures  towards  Renzo;  who  replied  to  (hem 
from  the  cari  by  shaking  his  fist  at  thcnt. 

Leavc  it  to  me."  said  a  monatto;  and  learing  a  filthy  rag 
from  one  of  the  bodies,  he  hastily  lied  it  in  a  knot,  and  taktng 
it  by  one  of  its  ears,  raiscd  it  Uke  a  sling  towards  these  obsii- 
natc  fellows.  and  prctcndcd  io  buri  it  at  ihem,  crying,  '  Herc, 
you  rascais!'  At  this  action  ihey  atl  fied  in  horror;  and 
Rciuo  saw  nnthing  bui  the  backs  of  his  euemies  and  hecls 
which  boundcd  rapidly  through  the  air.  likc  the  hammers  in 
a  cloihicr's  min. 

A  howl  of  triumph  arose  among  the  monatti,  a  stormy 
burst  of  laugbter.  a  prolonged  '  Eh  I  '  as  an  accompanìmcnt, 
to  to  uy,  to  Ibis  fugnc. 
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'Aha!  look  if  wc  don't  know  how  to  protcct  honest  fcl- 
lows  !  '  said  the  same  monatto  to  Renzo  :  '  one  of  us  is  worth 
more  than  a  hundred  of  those  cowards  !  ' 

*  Certainly,  I  may  say  I  owe  you  my  lif  e/  replied  he  ;  '  and 
I  thank  you  with  ali  my  heart/ 

'  Not  a  word,  not  a  word/  answered  the  monatto:  'you 
deserve  it  ;  one  can  see  you*re  a  brave  young  f ellow.  You  do 
right  to  poison  these  rascals  ;  anoint  away,  extirpate  ali  those 
who  are  good  for  nothing,  except  when  they're  dead;  for  in 
reward  for  the  li  fé  we  lead,  they  only  curse  us,  and  keep 
saying  that  when  the  pestilence  is  over,  they'll  have  us  al! 
hanged.  They  must  be  fìnished  before  the  pestilence;  the 
monatti  only  must  be  left  to  chant  victory  and  revel  in 
Milan.' 

'  Long  live  the  pestilence,  and  death  to  the  rabbie  !  '  ex- 
claimed  the  other;  and  with  this  beautiful  toast  he  put  the 
flask  to  his  mouth,  and  holding  it  with  both  his  hands  amidst 
the  joltings  of  the  cart,  took  a  long  draught,  and  then  handed 
it  to  Renzo,  saying,  '  Drink  to  our  health/ 

'  I  wish  it  you  ali,  with  my  whole  heart,'  said  Renzo,  '  but 
Vm  not  thirsty  :  I  don't  feel  any  inclination  to  drink  just  now.' 

'  You've  had  a  fine  fright,  it  seems,'  said  the  monatto. 
'  You  look  like  a  harmless  creature  enough  ;  you  should  have 
another  face  than  that  to  be  a  poisoner/ 

*  Let  everybody  do  as  he  can,'  said  the  other. 

'Here,  give  it  me,'  said  one  of  those  on  foot  at  the  side 
of  the  car,  *  for  I,  too,  want  to  drink  another  cup  to  the  health 
of  his  honour,  who  fìnds  himself  in  such  capital  company 
.  .  .  there,  there,  just  there,  among  that  elegant  carriage- 
full.' 

And  with  one  of  his  hideous  and  cursed  grins  he  pointed 
to  the  cart  in  front  of  that  upon  which  our  poor  Renzo  was 
seated.  Then,  composing  his  face  to  an  expression  of 
seriousness  stili  more  wicked  and  revolting,  he  made  a  bow 
in  that  direction,  and  resumed  :  '  May  it  please  you,  my  lord, 
to  let  a  poor  wretch  of  a  monatto  taste  a  little  of  this  winc 
from  your  celiar?  Mind  you,  sir:  our  way  of  lifc  is  only 
so  so  :  we  have  taken  you  into  our  carriage  to  give  you  a  ride 
into  the  country  ;  and  then  it  takes  very  little  wine  to  do  harm 
to  your  lordships  :  the  poor  monatti  have  good  stomachs.' 
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And  amidst  the  loud  laughs  of  his  companions,  he  look 
the  flask.  and  lifted  it  tip,  but,  before  drinking,  turned  to 
Retuo.  and  fixed  his  eyes  oii  his  face,  and  said  to  him,  wiih  a 
certain  air  of  Kornful  co  m  passio  n  :  'The  dcvìl,  wilh  wbom 
you  have  tnade  agreement,  must  be  very  young:  for  if  we 
hadn't  liecn  by  to  rescue  you,  he'd  have  given  you  raighty 
assistancc.'  And  amidst  a  fresh  outburst  of  laughler,  he 
applied  lite  flagon  to  his  lips. 
!  ■  Givc  US  some  t  What  t  givc  us  some  !  '  sbouied  many 
voices  from  the  prcceding  car.  The  rufEan,  having  swal- 
lowed  as  nnich  as  he  wisbed.  handcd  ihe  greal  flask  with  both 
bands  Ìnlo  those  of  his  fellow-ruffians,  wbo  continued  passing 
it  round,  until  one  of  ihem,  having  enipcied  it,  grasped  il  by 
ihe  neck,  slung  it  round  in  the  air  two  or  threc  times,  and 
.  dashed  it  to  atoms  upon  the  pavement.  crying.  '  Long  live 
I  the  pesiilcncel  '  He  then  broke  into  one  of  their  liccntious 
'  ballads,  and  was  soon  accompanicd  by  ali  the  resi  of  this 
depraved  chorus.  The  infernal  song,  mingied  wilh  the 
tinkling  of  llie  bells,  the  rattle  of  the  cari,  and  the  trainphng 
of  men  and  horses,  resounded  through  the  silent  vacuity  of 
the  streets,  and  echoing  in  the  houses,  bilterly  wrung  the 
,  hearts  of  the  few  wbo  stili  inhabited  tliem. 

what   cannot   someiimes  lurn  to  advantage?     What 

I  cannot  appear  good  in  some  case  or  another  ?    The  extremity 

of  a  moment  before  had  rendercd  more  than  tolerable  to 

'  Renzo  the  company  of  these  dead  and  living  companions; 

[  and  now  ihe  aounds  (hai  rclievcd  him  from  the  awkwardness 

of  such  a  conversation.  wcre.  I  had  almost  said.  acceptable, 

music  to  his  ears.     Stili  half  bcwìldcred.  and  in  grcat  agita- 

tion,  he  thanked  Provìdence  tn  hìs  heart.  ns  he  besl  could, 

that  he  had  escapcd  such  imminent  dangcr  withoul  receiving 

or  infliciing  Injury;  he  prayed  for  assislance  to  deliver  him- 

L  self  now  from  his  deliverers;  and  for  his  part  kept  on  the 

I  look-out,  waiching  his  companions,  and    reconnoiiring  the 

1  road,  that  he  might  seize  the  proper  moment  to  slide  qoietly 

I  down  without  giving  thcm  an   opportunity  of  maktng  any 

1  disturbnnce  or  uproar,  which  might  stir  up  mischief  in  the 

1  pa9ser3-by. 

And  Io!  nn  lumina  a  corner,  he  seemed  lo  recogniie  the 
I  pUce  along  which  tliey  wcre  alioul  to  pass  :  he  lookcd  more 
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attentively,  and  at  once  knew  it  by  more  certain  signs.  Does 
the  rcader  know  where  he  was?  In  the  direct  course  te  the 
Porta  Orientale,  in  that  very  Street  along  which  he  had  gene 
so  slowly,  and  returned  so  speedily,  about  twenty  months 
before.  He  quickly  remembered  that  from  thence  he  could 
go  straight  to  the  Lazzaretto  ;  and  this  finding  of  himself  in 
the  right  way  without  any  endeavour  of  his  own,  and  with- 
out  direction,  he  looked  upon  as  a  special  token  of  Divine 
guidance,  and  a  good  omen  of  what  remained.  At  that 
moment  a  commissary  came  to  meet  the  cars,  who  called  out 
to  the  monatti  to  stop,  and  I  know  not  what  besides  :  it  need 
only  be  said  that  they  came  to  a  halt,  and  the  music  was 
changed  into  clamorous  dialogues.  One  of  the  monatti 
seated  on  Renzo's  car  jumped  down:  Renzo  said  to  the 
other,  '  Thank  you  for  your  kindness  ;  God  reward  you  for 
it  !  '  and  sprang  down  at  the  opposite  side. 

'  Get  you  gone,  poor  poisoner/  replied  the  man  :  *  youl!  not 
be  the  fellow  that*ll  min  Milan  !  ' 

Fortunately  there  was  no  one  at  hand  who  could  overhear 
him.  The  party  had  stopped  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Street  : 
Renzo  hastily  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  side  ;  and,  keeping 
dose  to  the  wall,  trudged  onward  towards  the  bridge; 
crossed  it  ;  followed  the  well-known  Street  of  the  Borgo,  and 
recognized  the  Convent  of  the  Capuchins;  he  comes  ck>se 
to  the  gate,  sees  the  projecting  corner  of  the  Lazzaretto, 
passes  through  the  palisade,  and  the  scene  outside  the  en- 
closure  is  laid  open  to  his  view;  not  so  much  an  indication 
and  specimen  of  the  interior,  as  itself  a  vast,  diversified,  and 
indescribable  scene. 

Along  the  two  sides,  which  are  visible  to  a  spectator  from 
this  point,  ali  was  bustle  and  confusioni  there  was  a  great 
concourse;  an  influx  and  reflux  of  people;  sick  flocking  in 
crowds  to  the  Lazzaretto  ;  some  sitting  or  lying  on  the  edge 
of  one  or  other  of  the  moats  that  flanked  the  road,  whose 
strength  had  proved  insufikient  to  carry  them  withtn  their 
place  of  retreat,  or,  when  they  had  abandoned  it  in  despair, 
had  equally  failed  to  convey  them  further  away.  Others 
were  wandering  about  as  if  stupefied;  and  not  a  few  were 
absolutelv  beside  themselves:  one  woukl  be  eagerly  relating 
his  fancies  to  a  miserable  creature  laboorìng  under  the  mal- 
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ady  ;  another  would  be  actually  raving  ;  while  a  third  appeared 
with  a  smiling  countenance,  as  if  assisting  at  some  gay  spec- 
tacle.  But  the  strangest  and  most  clamorous  kind  of  so 
melancholy  a  gaiety,  was  a  loud  and  continuai  singing,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  that  wretched  assembly,  and  even 
drowned  ali  the  other  voices — a  popular  song  of  love,  joyous 
and  playful,  one  of  those  which  are  called  rural  ;  and  follow- 
ing  this  sound  by  the  eye  to  discover  who  could  possibly  be 
so  cheerful,  yonder,  tranquilly  seated  in  the  bottoni  of  the 
ditch  that  washes  the  walls  of  the  Lazzaretto,  he  perceived  a 
poor  wretch,  with  upturned  cyes,  singing  at  the  very  stretch 
of  his  voice  ! 

Renzo  had  scarcely  gone  a  few  yards  along  the  south  side 
of  the  edifìce,  when  an  extraordinary  noise  arose  in  the 
crowd,  and  a  distant  cry  of  'Talee  care  !  '  and  *  Stop  him  !  ' 
He  stood  upon  tiptoe,  looked  forward,  and  beheld  a  jaded 
borse  galloping  at  full  speed,  impelled  forward  by  a  stili 
more  wretched  looking  rider:  a  poor  frantic  creature,  who, 
seeing  the  beast  loose  and  unguarded,  standing  by  a  cart, 
had  hastily  mounted  his  bare  back,  and  striking  him  on  the 
neck  with  his  fists,  and  spurring  him  with  his  heels,  was 
urging  him  impetuously  onward;  monatti  were  following, 
shouting  and  bowling;  and  ali  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  which  whirled  around  their  heads. 

Confounded  and  weary  with  the  sight  of  so  much  misery, 
the  youth  arrived  at  the  gate  of  that  abode  where  perhaps 
more  was  concentrated  than  had  been  scattered  over  the 
whole  space  it  had  yet  been  his  fortune  to  traverse.  He 
walked  up  to  the  door,  entered  under  the  vaulted  roof,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  without  moving  in  the  middle  of  the 
portico. 


CHAPTER   XXXV 

1ET  the  reader  imagine  the  enclosure  of  the  ìjslzzZ' 
.  retto  peopled  with  sixteen  thousand  persona  ili  of  the 
^  plague;  the  whole  area  encumbered,  here  with  tents 
and  cabins,  there  with  carts,  elsewhere  with  people;  those 
two  interxninable  ranges  of  portico  to  the  right  and  left, 
covered,  crowded,  with  dead  or  dying,  stretched  upon  mat- 
tresses,  or  the  bare  Straw;  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
this,  so  to  say,  immense  den,  a  commotion,  a  fluctuation, 
like  the  swell  of  the  sea;  and  within,  people  coming  and 
going,  stopping  and  running,  some  sinldng  under  disease, 
others  rising  from  their  sick  beds,  either  convalescent, 
frantic,  or  to  attend  upon  others.  Such  was  the  spectade 
which  suddenly  burst  upon  Renzo's  view,  and  forced  him 
to  pause  there,  horror-struck  and  overpowered,  We  do  not 
intend  to  describe  this  spectacle  by  itself,  for  which,  doubt- 
less,  none  of  our  reader s  would  thank  us;  we  will  only 
follow  our  youth  in  his  painful  walk,  stop  where  he  stopped, 
and  relate  what  he  happened  to  witness,  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary  to  explain  what  he  did,  and  what  chanced  to  occur 
to  him. 

From  the  gate  where  he  stood,  up  to  the  tempie  in  the 
middle,  and  from  that  again  to  the  opposite  gate,  ran  a  kind 
of  patti way,  free  from  cabins,  and  every  other  substantial 
impediment;  and,  at  a  second  glance,  he  observed  a  great 
bustle  of  removing  carts,  and  making  the  way  clear;  and 
discovered  officers  and  Capuchins  directing  this  operation, 
and  at  the  same  time  dismissing  ali  those  who  had  no  busi- 
ness there.  Fearing  lest  he  also  should  be  turned  out  in 
this  manner,  he  slipped  in  between  the  pavilions,  on  the  side 
to  which  he  had  casually  turned — ^the  right. 

He  went  forward,  according  as  he  found  room  to  set  his 
foot  down,  from  cabin  to  cabin,  popping  his  head  into  each, 
casting  his  eye  upon  every  one  who  lay  outside,  gazing  upon 
countenances  broken  down  by  suffcring,  contracted  by 
spasm,  or  motionless  in  death,  perchance  he  might  happen 
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to  Gnd  that  one  which,  iievcrthcicss,  he  dreadcd  lo  lìnd. 
He  had  atready,  however,  gone  some  consìderable  distancc, 
and  often  and  oftcn  repeatcd  ibis  inelartclioly  inspcction, 
ithout  haviiig  yet  seen  a  single  woman;  he  concludcd, 
thercfore,  that  these  musi  bc  lodged  in  a  separate  quarter. 
So  far  he  gucsscd;  but  of  thi;  whcreabouts  he  had  no  in- 
"icatìon,  nor  could  he  forni  the  least  conjecture,  Froni  lime 
I  tinie  he  inet  attcndants,  as  differcnt  in  appearance,  dress, 
nd  behaviour,  as  the  motive  was  ditfcrrent  and  oppositc 
hich  gave  to  both  one  and  the  other  strungth  to  live  in  the 
exerctse  of  sucb  oRìccs.'  in  the  one,  the  extinction  of  ali 
feelings  of  compassion;  in  the  other,  compassion  more  (han 
human.  But  from  neither  did  he  attempi  to  ask  directions. 
fot  fcar  of  creating  for  himsclf  ncw  obsiaclcs;  and  he  re- 
solvcd  to  walk  on  by  himself  till  he  succceded  in  discover- 
ing  womcn.  And  as  he  walked  along,  he  failed  noi  to  look 
narrowly  around,  though  from  time  to  lime  he  was  com- 
pclled  to  wìthdraw  his  eyes,  overconie,  ami,  as  it  were. 
dazzied  by  the  spectacle  of  so  great  inìserles.  Vct.  whJthcr 
coutd  he  tum  thcm,  where  suffer  thcm  to  resi,  save  upon 
other  miseri es  as  great? 

The  v«ry  air  and  sky  added,  if  anything  could  add,  lo  the 
horror  of  these  sights.  The  fog  had  condenscd  by  degrces, 
and  resolved  itself  into  large  clouds,  which,  bccoining 
darker  and  darker,  madc  it  secm  like  the  tenipestuous  clos- 
ing  in  of  evening:  «cepl  ihat  towards  the  zenith  of  this 
dcrp  and  lowenng  sky,  the  sim's  disk  was  visible  as  from 
behind  a  thick  veil,  pale,  emitting  around  a  very  feeblc 
lighl,  which  was  spcedily  exhaied,  and  pouring  clown  a 
death-likc  and  oppressive  heat.  Evcry  now  and  thcn, 
Amidst  the  vast  murmur  that  floated  around,  was  heard  a 
de«p  rumbling  of  Ihundcr,  ìnterrupted.  as  it  were,  and  ir- 
resolute; nor  could  the  lisjcner  distinguish  from  which  side 
it  OLtat.  He  mighl,  indced.  casily  bave  deemed  it  a  distant 
sound  of  cars,  unexpectcdly  coming  to  a  stand.  In  (he 
country  round,  not  a  twig  beni  under  a  breath  of  air,  noi  a 
Wrd  was  seen  lo  alight  or  fly  away;  the  swallow  alone,  ap- 
pearlng  suddenly  from  the  eaves  of  the  enctosnrc,  skimmcd 
along  the  ground  wtlh  cxtcndcd  wing.  sweeping,  as  il  were. 
tlie  surface  of  the  ficld;  but,  alarmcd  al  the  surrounding 
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confusion,  rapidly  mounted  again  into  the  air,  and  flew 
away.  It  was  one  of  those  days  in  which,  among  a  party 
of  travellers,  not  one  of  them  breaks  the  silence;  and  the 
hunter  walks  pensively  along,  with  his  eyes  bent  te  the 
ground;  and  the  peasant,  digging  in  the  fìeld,  pauses  in  his 
song,  without  being  aware  of  it;  one  of  those  days  whìch 
are  the  forerunners  of  a  tempest,  in  which  nature,  as  if 
motionless  without,  while  agitated  by  internai  travail,  seems 
to  oppress  every  living  thing,  and  to  add  an  undefinable 
weight  to  every  employment,  to  idleness,  to  existence  itself. 
But  in  that  abode  specially  assigned  to  suffering  and  death, 
men  hitherto  struggling  with  their  malady  might  be  seen 
sinking  under  this  new  pressure;  they  were  to  be  seen  by 
hundreds  rapidly  becoming  worse;  and  at  the  sanie  time, 
the  last  struggle  was  more  distressing,  and,  in  the  aug^enta- 
tion  of  sufìfering,  the  groans  were  stili  more  stifled;  nor, 
perhaps,  had  there  yet  been  in  that  place  an  hour  of  bitter- 
ness  equal  to  this. 

The  youth  had  already  threaded  his  way  for  some  time 
without  success  through  this  maze  of  cabins,  when,  in  the 
variety  of  lamentations  and  confused  murmurs,  he  began 
to  distinguish  a  singular  intermixture  of  bleatings  and  in- 
fants'  cries.  He  arrived  at  length  before  a  cracked  and 
disjointed  wooden  partition,  from  within  which  this  extra- 
ordinary  sound  proceeded;  and  peeping  through  a  larg^ 
aperture  between  two  boards,  he  beheld  an  enclosure  scat- 
tered  throughout  with  little  huts,  and  in  these,  as  well  as  in 
the  spaces  of  the  small  camp  between  the  cabins,  not  the 
usuai  occupants  of  an  infirmary,  but  infants,  lying  upon  little 
beds,  pillows,  sheets,  or  cloths  spread  upon  the  ground,  and 
nurses  and  other  women  busily  attending  upon  them;  and, 
which  above  everything  else  attracted  and  engrossed  his 
attention,  she-goats  mingled  with  these,  and  acting  as  their 
coadjutrìces:  a  hospital  of  innocents,  such  as  the  place  and 
times  could  afiFord  them.  It  was,  I  say,  a  novel  sight,  to 
behold  some  of  these  animals  standing  quietly  over  this  or 
that  infant,  giving  it  suck,  and  another  hastening  at  the 
cry  of  a  child,  as  if  endued  with  matemal  feeling,  and  stop- 
ping  by  the  side  of  the  little  claimant,  and  contriving  to 
dispose  itself  over  the  infant,  and  bleating,  and  fidgeting. 
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almost  as  if  demanding  some  one  to  come  to  the  assistance 
o{  boih. 

Here  and  there  nurses  were  seated  wìth  tnfants  at  the 
breast;  some  employìng  such  expressions  of  affection  as 
raised  a  douht  in  ihe  mind  of  the  spectator  whether  they 
had  been  induced  io  repair  thither  by  the  promUes  of  re- 
ward,  or  by  that  voluntary  benevolence  whìch  gues  in  search 
of  the  needy  and  afflicted.  Ooe  of  thcse,  with  deep  sorraw 
depicted  in  her  counlcnance,  drew  from  hcr  breast  a  poor 
wccping  little  creature,  and  mournfully  wcnt  to  look  (or  an 
animai  which  might  be  able  to  supply  her  place;  anothcr 
regarded  with  a  compassionate  look  the  little  one  aslcep  oti 
her  bosom,  and  gcntly  kissìng  it.  went  lo  lay  it  on  a  bcd  Ìii 
one  of  the  cabins;  while  a  third,  surrenderìng  hcr  brcasl  to 
the  slranger  suckitng,  with  an  air  noi  of  negligencc,  but  of 
prc-occupation.  gazed  fixedly  up  to  heaven.  What  was  she 
thinking  of,  with  that  gesture,  with  that  look,  but  of  one 
brought  forlh  from  her  own  boweJs,  who,  perhaps  only  a 
short  lime  before,  had  been  nourìshed  at  that  breast,  per- 
chancc  had  expired  on  that  bosom  I 

Other  woracn,  of  more  experience.  supplied  dìfTercni 
ofGces.  One  wouid  run  at  the  cry  of  a  faniished  child,  lift 
it  from  the  ground,  and  can7  it  to  a  goat,  fceding  upon  a 
heap  of  fresh  herbage;  and  applying  it  to  the  creaturc's 
paps,  would  chidc,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  coax  the  inex- 
pcrienced  animai  with  her  voice,  that  it  might  quìetly  lend 
tlself  to  ils  new  office  ;  another  would  spring  forward  to 
drive  oH  a  goat  which  was  trampling  undcr-foot  a  poor 
babc,  in  its  eagerness  to  suckle  another  ;  while  a  thìrd  was 
carrytng  about  her  own  infant,  and  rocking  it  in  her  anns, 
now  tr}'ing  to  lull  it  to  sleep  by  singing.  now  to  padfy  it 
with  soothing  word;,  and  calling  it  by  a  name  she  had  her- 
self  given  it.  At  this  moment  a  Capiichin,  wìth  a  vcry 
while  beard,  arrived,  bringing  two  screamìng  infanta,  one 
ili  each  arm.  which  he  had  just  taken  from  thcir  dying 
mothers;  and  a  woman  ran  Io  receive  thcm,  and  went  t 
sede  among  the  crowd,  and  in  the  ilocks,  some  one  : 
would  immcdiately  supply  the  place  of  a  mother. 

More  than  once,  the  yoiith.   urged  by  his  anxìely, 
tom  himself   from  (he  openjng  lo  resumé  bis  way:  i 
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T  ali,  had  again  peeped  in  to  watch  another  moment 
two. 

Having  at  length  left'the  place,  he  went  on  dose  along 
te  partition,  until  a  group  of  huts,  which  were  propped 
igainst  it,  compelled  him  to  tum  aside.  He  then  went 
round  the  cabins,  with  the  intention  of  regaining  the  parti- 
tion, tuming  the  corner  of  the  enclosure,  and  making  some 
fresh  discoveries.  But  while  he  was  looking  forward  to 
reconnoitre  his  way,  a  sudden,  transtent,  instantaneous  ap- 
parition,  struck  his  eye,  and  put  him  in  great  agitation.  He 
saw,  about  a  hundred  yards  off,  a  Capuchin  threading  his 
way  and  quickly  becoming  lost  among  the  pavilions:  a 
Capuchin,  who,  even  thus  passingly,  and  at  a  distance,  had 
ali  the  hearing,  motions,  and  figure  of  Father  Cristoforo. 
With  the  frantic  eagerness  the  reader  can  imagine,  he 
sprang  forward  in  that  direction,  looking  bere  and  there, 
winding  about,  backward,  forward,  inside  and  out,  by  cir- 
des,  and  through  narrow  passages,  until  he  again  saw,  with 
increased  joy,  the  form  of  the  self-same  friar;  he  saw  him 
at  a  little  distance,  just  leaving  a  large  boiling  pot,  and 
going  with  a  porringer  in  his  hands  towards  a  cabin;  then 
he  beheld  him  seat  himself  in  the  doorway,  make  the  sig^  of 
the  cross  on  the  basin  he  held  before  him,  and,  looking 
around  him,  like  one  constantly  on  the  alert,  begin  to  eat. 
Itwas,  indeed,  Father  Cristoforo. 
r~  1  ne  history  of  the  friar,  from  the  point  at  which  we  lost 
1  sight  of  him  up  to  the  present  meeting,  may  he  told  in  a  few 
words.  He  had  never  rcmovcd  from  Rimini,  nor  even 
thought  of  removing,  until  the  piagne,  breaking  out  in 
Milan,  afforded  him  the  opportuni ty  he  had  long  so  ear> 
nestly  desired,  of  sacrificing  his  li  fé  for  his  fellow-creatures. 
He  urgently  entreated  that  he  might  be  recalled  from 
Rimini  to  assist  and  attend  upon  the  infected  patients.  The 
Count,  AttiHo*s  uncle,  was  dead;  and  besides,  the  times  re- 
qnired  tenders  of  the  sick  rather  than  politicians;  so  that 
his  rcquest  was  granted  without  difficulty.  He  came  im- 
mediately  to  Milan,  entered  the  Lazzaretto,  and  had  now 
been  there  about  three  months. 

But  the  consolation  Renzo  felt  in  thus  again  seeing  his 
good  friar  was  not  for  a  moment  unalloyed;  together  with 
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the  certainty  tbat  it  was  he.  he  was  also  tnade  paìnfutly 
aware  o{  how  much  he  was  changed.  His  stooping.  and,  as 
il  wcre,  labonous  carriagc.  his  wan  and  shriveìied  face,  ali 
bclokcned  an  exhausted  nature,  a  broken  and  sinking  frante, 
which  was  aiisisted  and,  as  it  were,  upheld  from  hour  to 
hour  only  by  tlie  encrgy  of  his  mind. 

He  kepi  his  eye  fixed  on  the  yonth  who  was  approaching 
him,  and  who  was  seeking  by  gestures,  (noi  darìng  to  do  so 
witb  bis  voice.)  to  make  him  distinguish  and  recognize  him. 
■  O.  Father  Cristoforo  !  '  said  he,  at  last,  when  he  was  ncar 
enough  to  be  heard  without  shouting. 

*You  hcre!'  said  the  friar,  setting  the  porringer  oii  the 
ground,  and  risìng  from  his  seat. 

■  How  are  you,  Father?— how  are  you?  ' 

'  Belter  than  the  tnany  poor  creatures  you  see.'  replied  the 
friar;  and  his  voice  was  feeble,  hollow,  and  as  changed  as 
cverylhing  else  aboiit  him.  His  eye  alone  was  what  it  al- 
ways  was,  or  had  soniething  about  it  even  more  bright  and 
resplcndent:  as  ìf  Charity,  elcvated  by  the  approaching  end 
of  ber  labours,  and  exulting  in  the  consciousness  of  being 
ncar  ber  source,  restorcd  to  ìt  a  more  ardent  and  purer  (ire 
than  that  which  infirmity  was  every  hour  estingui shing. 
'  Dut  you,'  pursned  be.  '  how  is  it  you're  in  this  place?  Whal 
'  makcs  you  come  ibus  to  brave  the  pestilence?  ' 

■  l've  had  it,  thank  Heaven  t  I  come  .  .  .  to  seek  for  ,  .  . 
'  Lucia.' 

'Lucial     Is  Lucia  herc?' 

'  She  is  :  at  least,  I  hope  in  God  she  may  stili  he  herc' 

'  Is  she  your  wìfc?  ' 

'  Oh.  my  dear  father  !  My  wife  !  no,  that  she's  not.  Don'l 
I  you  know  anything  of  what  has  bappened?' 

'  No,  my  son  ;  srnce  God  removed  me  lo  a  distance  from 
I  you,  l've  nevcr  heard  anything  fodber  ;  bnt  now  that  he  has 
seni  you  to  me.  l'Il  teli  you  the  trulh,  ihal  I  wish  vcry  much 
I  to  know.    But , .  .  and  the  sentcncc  of  outlawry?* 

•  You  know,  tben.  what  ihings  Ihey'vc  Jone  lo  me? 

'  Bnt  you.  what  had  you  donc  ?  ' 

'Lisien:  ìf  I  wcrc  to  say  that  t  was  pnidcnt  that  day  in 
[  Miltn,  I  sbonlil  teli  a  tic;  but  I  didn't  do  a  single  wicked 
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*  I  believe  you  ;  and  I  believed  it  too  bcforc' 

*  Now,  then,  I  may  teli  you  ali/ 

'  Wait/  said  the  f riar  ;  and,  going  a  few  yards  out  of 
the  hut,  he  called,  '  Father  Vittore  !  '  In  a  moment  or  two, 
a  young  Capuchin  appeared,  to  whom  Cristoforo  said»  '  Do 
me  the  kindness,  Father  Vittore,  to  take  my  share,  too,  of 
waiting  upon  our  patients,  while  I  am  absent  for  a  little 
while;  and  if  any  one  should  ask  for  me,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  cali  me.  That  one,  particularly  ;  if  ever  he  gives 
the  least  sign  of  retuming  consciousness,  let  me  be  informed 
of  it  directly,  for  charity's  sake/ 

The  young  friar  answered  that  he  would  do  as  he  re- 
quested  ;  and  then  Cristoforo,  turning  to  Renzo,  said,  '  Let  us 
go  in  bere.  But  .  .  .'  added  he  directly,  stopping,  '  you  seem 
to  me  very  tired;  you  must  want  something  to  eat/ 

*  So  I  do,'  said  Renzo  :  *  now  that  you've  reminded  me,  I 
remember  l'm  stili  fasting/ 

*  Stay,'  said  the  friar  ;  and  taking  another  porringer,  he 
went  to  fili  it  from  the  large  boiler;  he  then  retumed,  and 
ofìered  it,  with  a  spoon,  to  Renzo;  made  him  sit  down  on  a 
Straw  mattress  which  served  him  for  a  bed;  went  to  a  cask 
that  stood  in  one  corner,  and  drew  a  glass  of  wine,  which 
he  set  on  a  little  table  near  bis  guest;  and  then,  taking  up 
bis  own  porringer,  seated  himself  beside  him. 

*  Oh,  Father  Cristoforo  !  '  said  Renzo,  '  is  it  your  business 
to  do  ali  this?  But  you  are  always  the  same.  I  thank  you 
with  ali  my  heart.' 

'  Don't  thank  me,'  said  the  friar  :  '  that  belongs  to  the 
poor  ;  but  you  too  are  a  poor  man  just  now.  Now,  then,  teli 
me  what  I  don't  know  ;  teli  me  about  our  poor  Lucia,  and  try 
to  do  it  in  a  few  words,  for  time  is  scarce,  ànd  there  is  plenty 
to  be  done,  as  you  see.' 

Renzo  began,  between  one  spoon  fui  and  another,  to  re- 
late the  history  of  Lucia,  how  she  had  been  sheltered  in 
the  monastery  at  Monza,  how  she  had  been  forcibly  carried 
off  .  .  . 

At  the  idea  of  such  sufferings  and  such  dangers,  and  at 
the  thought  that  it  was  he  who  had  directed  the  poor  in- 
nocent  to  that  place,  the  good  friar  became  almost  breath- 
less  with  emotion;  but  he  was  quickly  relieved  on  hearing 
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how  she  had  been  miraculously  liberated,  restored  to  ber 
mother,  and  placed  by  ber  witb  Donna  Prassede. 

'  Now  I  will  teli  you  about  myself/  pursued  tbe  narrator  ; 
and  he  briefiy  sketched  tbe  day  be  spent  in  Milan,  and  bis 
fligbt,  and  bow  be  bad  long  been  absent  from  bome,  and 
now,  everytbing  being  turned  upside  down,  be  bad  ven- 
tured  to  go  tbitber  ;  bow  be  bad  not  f ound  Agnese  tbere  ;  and 
how  he  had  learned  at  Milan  tbat  Lucia  was  at  tbe  Lazza- 
retto. '  And  bere  I  am,*  be  concluded  ;  *  bere  I  am  to  look 
for  her,  to  see  if  sbe's  stili  living,  and  if  .  .  .  sbe'll  stili  bave 
me  .  .  .  because  .  .  .  sometimes  .  .  / 

'  But  bow  were  you  directed  bere?  *  asked  the  friar.  *  Have 
you  any  information  wbereabouts  sbe  was  lodged,  or  at  wbat 
time  she  carne  ?  ' 

*  None,  dear  Father  ;  none,  except  tbat  sbe  is  bere,  if , 
indeed,  sbe  be  stili  living,  wbich  may  God  grant  !  ' 

'  Oh,  you  poor  fellow  !  But  wbat  search  bave  you  yet 
made  bere  ?  ' 

*  Tve  wandered  and  wandered  about,  but  bithcrto  Fve 
scarcely  seen  anything  but  men.  I  tbougbt  tbat  tbe  women 
must  be  in  a  separate  quarter,  but  I  baven*t  yet  succccded 
in  finding  it;  if  it  is  really  so,  now  you  can  teli  me.* 

'  Don't  you  know,  my  son,  tbat  men  are  forbidden  to 
enter  tbat  quarter,  unless  tbey  bave  some  business  tbere  ?  ' 

*  Well,  and  wbat  could  bappen  to  me  ?  * 

'  The  regulation  is  just  and  good,  my  dear  son  ;  and  if  tbe 
number  and  weigbt  of  sorrows  forbid  the  possibility  of  its 
being  respected  witb  full  rigour,  is  tbat  a  reason  wby  an 
bonest  man  sbould  transgress  it  ?  * 

*  But,  Father  Cristoforo,'  said  Renzo,  '  Lucia  ought  to 
be  my  wife;  you  know  bow  we've  been  separated;  it's  twenty 
months  tbat  IVe  sufTered  and  home  patiently;  Tve  come  as 
far  as  bere,  at  the  risk  of  so  many  tbings,  one  worse  than 
the  otber  ;  and  now  then  .  .  / 

*I  don't  know  wbat  to  say/  resumed  tbe  friar,  rcplying 
rather  to  bis  own  thoughts  than  to  the  words  of  tbe  young 
man.  '  You  are  going  witb  a  good  intention  ;  and  would  to 
God  tbat  ali  who  have  free  access  to  tbat  place  would  con- 
duct  tbemselves  as  I  can  feel  siire  you  will  do!  (iod,  wb(» 
certainly  blesses  this  your  perseverance  of  affection,  this 
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your  faithfulness  in  wishing  and  seeking  for  her  whom  He 
has  given  you,  God,  who  is  more  rigorous  than  men,  yet 
more  indulgent,  will  not  regard  what  may  be  irregular  in 
your  mode  of  seeking  for  her.  Only  remember,  that  for 
your  behaviour  in  this  place  we  shall  both  bave  to  render 
an  account,  not,  probably,  to  men,  but,  without  fail,  at  the 
bar  of  God.  Come  this  way.'  So  saying,  he  rose:  Renzo 
f ollowcd  his  example  ;  and,  without  neglecting  to  listen  to  bis 
words,  hàd,  in  the  mean  time,  determined  in  himself  not  to 
speak,  às  he  had  at  first  intended,  about  Lucia's  vow. — If 
he  hears  this,  too, — thought  he, — he  will  certainly  raise  more 
difficulties.  Either  I  will  find  her,  and  then  there  will  be 
time  enough  to  discuss  it,  or  .  .  .  and  then!  what  will  it 
matter  ? — 

Leading  him  to  the  door  of  the  cabin,  which  faced  towards 
the  north,  the  f  riar  resumed  :  *  Listen  to  me  ;  Father  Felice, 
the  prcsident  of  the  Lazzaretto,  will  to-day  conduct  the  few 
who  bave  recovered  to  perform  their  quarantine  elsewhere. 
You  see  that  church  there  in  the  middle  .  .  .'  and  raising  his 
thin  and  tremulous  band,  he  pointed  out  to  the  left,  through 
the  cloudy  atmosphere,  the  cupola  of  the  little  tempie  rìsing 
abovc  the  miserable  t'ents,  and  continued:  'Abont  there 
they  are  now  assembling,  to  go  out  in  procession  througli 
the  gate  by  which  you  must  bave  entered.' 

*  Ah  !  it  was  for  this,  then,  that  they  were  trying  to  clear 
the  passage/ 

*  Tust  so:  and  you  must  also  ha  ve  heard  some  tollings  of 
the' beli/ 

*  I  heard  one.' 

'  It  was  the  second  :  when  the  third  rings,  they  wìll  ali 
be  assembled:  Father  Felice  will  address  a  few  words  to 
them  :  and  then  they  will  set  off.  At  this  signal,  do  3roa  go 
thither:  contrìve  to  place  yourself  behind  the  assembly  oa 
the  edge  of  the  passage,  where,  without  giving  tronblc,  or 
being  observed.  you  can  watch  them  pass  :  and  k>ok  .  .  .  look 
.  .  .  look  if  she  is  there.  If  it  be  not  God*s  wiQ  that  she 
should  be  there»  that  quarter  .  .  .*  and  he  again  raised  his 
band,  and  pointed  to  the  side  of  the  edifice  which  faced  them. 
*  that  quarter  of  the  building,  and  part  of  the  field  before 
it.  are  assigncd  to  the  womcn.     Yoa  will  see  sook  pafing 
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that  divides  Uiis  (rom  thal  enclosure.  but  bere  and  therc 
broken  and  inlerruptcd,  so  ihal  you'Il  find  no  difficulty  in 
gaining  admitiance.  Once  in,  if  you  do  nothing  lo  give 
offence.  no  one  probably  will  say  anything  to  you;  if,  how- 
evcT,  they  shoutd  make  any  opposition.  say  Ihat  Father  Cris- 
toforo of  •  •  •  knows  you,  and  will  answer  for  you.  Scck 
herthere;  scek  ber  wilh  confidenceand  .  .  .  with  resignatton. 
For  you  musi  rcmcmber  it  is  a  great  ihing  you  bave  come 
to  ask  bere:  a  person  alivc  wìthin  the  Lazzaretto!"  Do  you 
know  how  often  1  bave  seen  my  poor  people  bere  rcnewcd  ? 
how  many  I  bave  seen  carried  off!  how  few  go  out  rc- 
covercd  !  .  .  .  Go,  prepared  lo  make  a  sacrifìce  .  .  .' 

'  Ay  !     I  understand  !'  interrupted  Renzo,  his  cyes  rolling 

.  wildly,  and  his  face  becoming  very  dark  and  threaiening: 

L  'I  understand!     l'il  go:  l'il  look  in  one  place  or  another, 

1  {rom  top  lo  twttom  of  the  Lazzaretto  .  .  .  and  if  I  ilon'l  find 

f  hert  ..  .' 

'If  you  don't  find  ber?'  saìd  the  frìar,  with  an  air  of 
grave  and  serious  expectaiion,  and  an  adnionìsbtng  look. 

Bui  Renzo,  whose  anger  had  for  some  lime  bccn  swclling 
in  his  bosom,  and  now  clouded  bis  sight,  and  deprived  him 
of  ali  feelings  of  respect,  repeated  and  contìnued:  "If  I 
don't  find  ber,  l'U  sticceed  in  foiding  somebody  else.  Either 
in  Mitan,  or  in  bis  delestable  palacc,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
worid,  or  in  Ibe  abode  of  the  dcvil.  l'Il  find  tbat  rascal  who 
scparaied  us;  that  villaìn,  but  for  whom  Lucìa  woutd  bave 
becn  mine  twenty  montbs  ago;  and  ìf  wc  had  been  doomed 
to  die.  we  wouid  at  least  bave  died  togetber.    If  that  fellow 

l  Mill  Uves,  ni  find  him  .  .  .' 

*Renzo  !  '  said  the  friar,  grasping  htm  by  one  arm,  and 

^'gailng  on  him  stili  more  sevcrely. 

"And  if  I  find  him.  contìnued  be,  perfectly  blinded  with 

P  rage.  '  if  the  plaguc  hasn't  aircady  wrought  juiiticc  .  .  .  This 
[>  longer  a  tìme  when  a  coward,  with  his  hravnes  at  his 

*  becEs.  can  <lrivc  people  to  desperation,  and  thcn  mock  at 
ibem  :  a  tìmc  ìs  come  when  mcn  meet  each  othcr  face  to 
face  . .  .  ril  get  justicc!  " 
'Miscrable  wrctch  !  '  cried  Fatber  Cristoforo,  in  a  voice 

_irhkh  had  auumcd  ila  former  full  and  sonorous  Ione;  '  MÌ>- 
^ablc  wrctch  I  '    And  he  raiseU  his  sunken  head,  Iits  citeeks 
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became  flushed  with  their  originai  colour,  and  the  fire  that 
flashed  f rom  his  eyes  had  something  terrible  in  it.  '  Look 
about  you,  miserable  man  !  '  And  while  with  onc  band  he 
grasped,  and  strongly  shook,  Renzo's  arni,  he  waved  the 
other  before  him,  pointing,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  the  moum- 
f ul  scene  around  them.  '  See  who  is  He  that  chastises  ! 
Who  is  He  that  judges,  and  is  not  judged  I  He  that  scourges, 
and  forgives  !  But  you,  a  worm  of  the  earth,  you  would  get 
justice!  You!  do  you  know  what  justice  is?  Away,  un- 
happy  man  ;  away  with  you  !  I  hoped  .  .  .  yes,  I  did  hope 
that,  before  niy  death,  God  would  bave  given  me  the  comfort 
of  hearing  that  my  poor  Lucia  was  alive;  perhaps  of  seeing 
ber,  and  hearing  her  promise  me  that  she  would  send  one 
prayer  towards  the  grave  where  I  shall  be  laid.  Go,  you 
bave  robbed  me  of  this  hope!  God  has  not  let  her  remain 
upon  earth  for  you  ;  and  you,  surely,  cannot  bave  the  hardi- 
hood  to  believe  yourself  wortby  that  Gìod  should  think  of 
comforting  you.  He  will  bave  thought  of  her,  for  she  was 
one  of  those  souls  for  whom  eternai  consolations  are  re- 
served.    Go  !    Fve  no  longer  time  to  listen  to  you.* 

And  so  saying,  he  threw  from  him  Renzo's  arm,  and 
moved  towards  a  cabin  of  sick. 

*  Ab,  Father  !  *  said  Renzo,  following  him  with  a  supplii 
cating  air,  '  will  you  send  me  away  in  this  manner  ?  * 

'  What  !  '  rejoined  the  Capuchin,  relaxing  nothing  of  his 
severity  ;  *  dare  you  require  that  I  should  steal  the  time 
from  these  poor  afìflicted  ones,  who  are  awaiting  for  me  to 
speak  to  them  of  the  pardon  of  God,  to  listen  to  your  words 
of  fury,  your  propositions  of  revenge?  I  listened  to  you 
wben  you  asked  consolation  and  direction;  I  neglected  one 
duty  of  cbarity  for  the  sake  of  anotber;  but  now  you  bave 
vengeance  in  your  heart:  what  do  you  want  with  me? 
Begone  !  I  bave  beheld  those  die  bere  who  bave  been  offended 
and  bave  forgiven;  offenders  who  bave  mourned  that  they 
could  not  humble  themselves  before  the  ofifended  :  I  bave  wept 
with  both  one  and  the  other;  but  what  bave  I  to  do  with 
you?  ' 

*  Ah  !  I  forgive  him  !  I  forgive  him,  indeed,  and  for  evcr  !  ' 
exclaimed  the  youth. 

'Renzo  !  *  said  the  f riar,  with  more  tranquil  sternness  :  *  bc- 
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tbi'nk  yourself,  and  just  say  bow  oftcn  you  have  forgivcn 
him.' 

And  having  waìled  a  moment  without  receiving  a  reply, 
he  suddenly  bcnt  bis  head,  and  with  an  appeased  voice  re- 
sumed:  '  You  know  why  1  bear  this  habit?" 

Ketuo  hesitat«d. 

*  You  know  it  I  '  resumed  the  old  man. 

'  I   do,'   answered  Renzo, 

'  I  tao  have  hated,  and  iberefore  1  bave  rebuked  you  for 
a  thought,  for  a  word  ;  ihe  man  whom  1  hated,  whom  I  cor- 
dìally  hated.  whom  I  had  long  hated,  that  mia  I  mur- 
dcred  !  ' 

'Yes,  but  a  tyranlt  one  of  those  .  .  .' 

'  Hush  !  '  internipted  the  (riar  :  '  thinic  you  that  if  there 
were  a  good  reason  for  il.  I  sbouldn't  have  found  il  in 
ihirty  years?  Ahi  tf  I  couid  now  instil  into  your  heart  the 
ficntiment  1  have  cvcr  sincc  had,  and  stili  have.  for  the 
man  I  hated  1  If  I  couId!  I?  But  God  can:  may  He  do 
so!  ,  .  .  Lislen,  Rcnjo;  He  wishcs  you  more  good  than  you 
even  wish  yourself:  you  have  darcd  to  meditale  rcvcnge; 
but  He  has  power  and  mercy  coough  to  prevent  you;  He 
b«stows  upon  you  a  favogr  ot  which  another  was  too  un- 
worthy.  You  know,  and  you  have  often  and  often  said  it, 
that  He  can  arresi  the  band  of  the  oppressor  :  but,  remember. 
He  can  also  arresi  that  of  the  revengcful;  and  ihink  you 
that,  because  you  are  poor,  because  you  are  injured.  He 
cannot  defend  agaìnst  your  vengeance  a  man  whom  He  has 
creatcd  in  His  own  image?  Did  you  think  that  He  wouid 
suffcr  you  to  do  ali  you  wished?  Noi  but  do  you  know  what 
He  can  do?  You  may  hate  and  bc  lost  for  evcr;  you  may, 
by  such  a  teniper  of  niind  as  this,  deprivc  yourself  of  every 
blessing.  For.  however  things  may  go  with  you,  whatever 
cflndìtlon  you  may  bc  placed  in.  rcst  asxurcd  that  ali  wìll 
be  punishmenl  until  you  have  lorgìven — forgiven  in  such  a 
way.  that  you  may  ncvcr  again  be  able  to  say,  I  forgive  htm.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  Renio,  with  deep  shame  and  emolion  :  '  I 
scp  now  that  I  bave  never  beforc  rcally  forgiven  him  ;  I  »ce 
that  I  have  spoktu  likc  a  bcast.  and  not  likc  a  Christian: 
and  now,  by  the  gracc  nf  (lod,  I  wiU  forgive  him;  yes.  l'il 
forgive  him  from  my  heart.' 
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'  And  supposing  you  were  to  see  him  ?  ' 

'  I  would  pray  the  Lord  to  give  me  patience,  and  to  touch 
his  heart.' 

'Would  you  remcmber  that  the  Lord  has  not  only  com- 
manded  us  to  forgive  our  enemies,  but  also  to  love  them? 
Would  you  remember  that  He  so  loved  him  as  to  lay  down 
His  life  for  him?' 

*  Yes,  by  His  help,  I  would/ 

*Well,  then;  come  and  see  him.  You  bave  said,  "l'il 
find  him  ;  ''  and  you  shall  fìnd  him.  Come,  and  you  shall 
see  against  whom  you  would  nourish  hatred;  to  whom  you 
could  wish  evil,  and  be  ready  to  do  it;  of  what  life  you 
would  render  yourself  master  I  ' 

And,  taking  Renzo's  band,  which  he  grasped  as  a  healthy 
young  man  would  bave  done,  he  moved  forward.  Renzo  fol- 
lowed,  without  daring  to  ask  anything  further. 

After  a  short  walk,  the  friar  stopped  near  the  entrance 
of  a  cabin,  fixed  his  eyes  on  Renzo's  face  with  a  mixture  of 
gravity  and  tenderness,  and  drew  him  in. 

The  first  thing  he  observed  on  entering,  was  a  sick  person, 
seated  on  some  Straw,  in  the  background,  who  did  not,  how- 
ever,  seem  very  ili,  but  rather  recovering  from  illness.  On 
seeing  the  Father,  he  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  say  No:  the 
Father  bent  his  with  an  air  of  sorrow  and  resignation. 
Renzo,  mean  while,  eying  the  surrounding  objects  with  un- 
easy  curiosity,  beheld  three  or  four  sick  persons,  and  dis- 
tinguished  one  against  the  wall,  lying  upon  a  bed,  and 
wrapped  in  a  sheet,  with  a  nobleman's  cloak  laid  upon  him 
as  a  quilt:  he  gazed  at  him,  recognized  Don  Rodrigo,  and 
involuntarily  shrank  back;  but  the  friar,  again  making  him 
feel  the  band  by  which  he  held  him,  drew  him  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  and  stretching  over  it  his  other  band,  pointed  to 
the  man  who  there  lay  prostrate.  The  unhappy  being  was 
perf  ectly  motionless  ;  his  eyes  were  open,  but  he  saw  nothing  ; 
his  face  was  pale  and  covered  with  black  spots  ;  his  lips  black 
and  swollen  ;  it  would  bave  been  called  the  face  of  a  corpse, 
had  not  convulsive  twitchings  revealed  a  tenacity  of  life. 
His  bosom  heaved  from  time  to  time  with  painfully  short 
respiration;  and  his  right  band,  laid  outside  the  cloak, 
pressed  it  closely  to  his  heart  with  a  firm  grasp  of  his 
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clenched  fingers,  which  were  of  a  livid  colour,  and  black 
at  the  extremities. 

'  You  see/  ^aid  the  f  riar,  in  a  low  and  solemn  voice. 
'  This  may  be  a  punishment,  or  it  may  be  mercy.  The  dis- 
position  you  now  bave  towards  this  man,  who  certainly  has 
ofìfended  you,  that  disposition  will  God,  whom  assuredly 
you  bave  ofìended,  bave  towards  you  at  the  great  day.  Bless 
bim,  and  be  blessed.  For  four  days  has  he  lain  there,  as 
you  see  him,  without  giving  any  signs  of  consciousness. 
Perhaps  the  Lord  is  ready  to  grant  bim  an  hour  of  repent- 
ance,  but  waits  for  you  to  ask  it  :  perhaps  it  is  His  will  that 
you  should  pray  for  it  with  that  innocent  creature  ;  perhaps 
•  he  reserves  the  mercy  for  your  solitary  prayer,  the  prayer  of 
.  an  afflicted  and  resigned  heart.  Perhaps  the  salvation  of 
this  man  and  your  own  depend  at  this  moment  upon  yourself, 
upon  the  disposition  of  your  mind  to  forgiveness,  to  com- 
passion  .  .  .  to  love  !  '  He  ceased  ;  and  joining  his  hands, 
bent  his  head  over  them  both,  as  if  in  prayer.  Renzo  did  the 
same. 

They  had  been  for  a  few  moments  in  this  position,  wben 
they  beard  the  third  tolling  of  the  beli.  Both  moved  to- 
gether,  as  if  by  agreement,  and  went  out.  The  one  made 
no  inquiries,  the  other  no  protestations  :  their  countenances 
spoke. 

'  Go  now,'  resumed  the  f riar,  '  go  prepared  to  make  a  sac- 
rifice,  and  to  bless  God,  whatever  be  the  issue  of  your  re- 
searches.  And,  whatever  it  be,  come  and  give  me  an  ac- 
count of  it:  we  will  praise  Him  together.* 

Here,  without  further  words,  they  parted;  the  one  re- 
tumed  to  the  place  he  had  left,  the  other  set  off  to  the  little 
tempie,  which  was  scarcely  more  than  a  stone's  throw  dlstant. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

WHO  would  ever  bave  told  Renzo,  a  few  hoars  be- 
fore,  that  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  search,  at  the 
approach  of  the  moment  of  greatest  suspense 
which  was  so  soon  to  he  decisive,  his  heart  would  have  been 
divided  betwcen  Lucia  and  Don  Rodrigo?  Yet  so  it  was; 
that  figure  he  had  just  beheld,  carnè  and  mingled  itself  in  ali 
the  dear  or  terrible  pictures  which  either  bope  or  fear  alter- 
nately  brought  before  him  in  the  course  of  his  walk;  the 
words  he  had  heard  at  the  foot  of  that  bed  blended  them- 
selves  with  the  confiicting  thoughts  by  which  his  mind  was 
ag^tated,  and  he  could  not  conclude  a  prayer  for  the  happy 
issue  of  this  great  experiment,  without  connecting  with  it 
that  which  he  had  begun  there,  and  which  the  sound  of  the 
beli  had  abruptly  terminated. 

The  small  octagonal  tempie,  which  stood  elevated  f  rom  the 
ground  by  several  steps,  in  the  middle  of  the  Lazzaretto, 
was,  in  its  originai  construction,  open  on  every  side,  without 
other  support  than  pilasters  and  columns — a  perforated 
building,  so  to  say.  In  each  front  was  an  arch  between  two 
columns;  within,  a  portico  ran  round  that  which  might 
more  properly  be  called  the  church,  but  which  was  composed 
only  of  eight  arches  supported  by  pilasters,  surmounted  by 
a  small  cupola,  and  corresponding  to  those  on  the  outside 
of  the  arcade  ;  so  that  the  aitar,  erected  in  the  cent  re,  might 
be  seen  from  the  window  of  each  room  in  the  enclosure,  and 
almost  from  any  part  of  tfie  encampment.  Now,  the  edifice 
being  converted  to  quite  a  different  use.  the  spaces  of  the 
eight  f ronts  are  walled  up  ;  but  the  ancient  f ramework,  which 
stili  remains  uninjured,  indicates  with  sufficient  cleamess 
the  originai  conditìon  and  destination  of  the  building. 

Renzo  had  scarcely  started,  when  Father  Felice  made  his 
appearance  in  the  portico  of  the  tempie,  and  advanced 
towards  the  arch  in  the  middle  of  the  side  which  faces  the 
city,  in  front  of  which  the  assembly  wcre  arrangcd  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps,  and  along  the  course  prepared  for  them; 
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snd  shortly  he  perccived  by  bis  manner  that  he  had  begttn  tlie 
sertnon.  He  therefore  went  round  by  some  little  by-palhs, 
n  attain  the  rear  of  the  audience,  as  had  becn  suggestctl 
to  him.  Arrived  there,  he  stooil  stili  very  quietly.  and  ran 
over  the  whole  with  hìs  eye;  but  he  couid  sec  nothing  from 
his  position,  exccpt  a  mass,  I  had  almost  said.  a  pavemcnt  of 
heads.  In  the  centre  there  were  some  covered  with  hand- 
kerchtefs,  or  veils;  and  here  he  fixed  his  eyes  more  atten- 
tivelv  ;  but.  failìng  to  dìstinguish  anything  more  clearly,  he 
slso  raised  them  to  where  ali  the  olhers  were  dirccled.  Ile 
was  touched  and  afTectcd  by  the  venerablc  figure  of  the 
speaker;  and,  with  ali  the  attention  he  couId  command  in 
soch  a  moment  of  expectation,  listencd  to  the  following 
portion  of  his  solemn  address  : — 

'  Let  US  remember  for  a  moment  ihe  thousands  and  ihou- 

sands  who  bave  gone  forth  thìther;'  and  raising  his  tinger 

above  his  shoulder,  he  pointed  behind  him  towards  the  gate 

which  led  to  the  cemetcry  of  San  Gregorio,  the  whoIc  of 

which  was  then.  we  might  say.  one  immense  grave:  "  lei  us 

cast  an  eye  around  upon  the  thousands  and  thousands  who 

are  stili  left  here.  unceriain,  alasi  hy  which  way  ihcy  will 

go  forlh;  let  us  look  at  oursclves.  so  few  in  number.  who 

are  about    to    go    forth    rcstored,      Blessed   be    the    Lord  I 

Blessed  be  He  in  His  justicc,  blessed  in  His  mercy  !  blessed 

in  dcath.  and  blessed  in  Hfe!  blessed  in  the  choice  He  has 

becn  pleascd  to  make  of  us  I     Oh  !  why  has  He  so  pleascd. 

my  brethrcii.  if  not  lo  prcserve  to  Himself  a  little  remnanf, 

corrcctcd  hy  affliction,  and  warmed  with  gratitudc?  ìf  not 

1   in  order  Ihat,   feeling  more  vivìdly  than  ever  how  lìfc  is 

[  His  gift,  we  may  esteem  it  as  a  gift  from  His  hands  deservcs, 

'  and  craploy  il  in  such  works  as  wc  may  dare  to  ofFcr  Him? 

if  not  in  order  that  the  remembrsnce  of  our  own  suiTcrings 

may  make  us  compassionate  towards  otbcrs.  and  ever  ready 

lo  rclievc  them?     In  the  mean  wbile,  let  thosc   in  whose 

company  we  bave  suffcred,  hoped.  and  fcared  ;  among  whom 

wc  are  Icaving  friends  and  relatives.  and  who  are  ali,  besidcs, 

I  our  bn-lhren;  let  ihose  among  them  who  will  sec  us  pass 

through  the  midst  of  them.  noi  only  derive  some  relief  from 

l  ihe  tlioughi  ihat  others  are  going  out  hcnce  in  health.  but 

I  aln  be  edified  by  our  behavtour.    Cod  forbid  Ihat  they  should 
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behold  in  us  a  clamorous  festivity,  a  carnai  Joy,  at  having 
escaped  that  death  against  which  they  are  stili  stniggling. 
Let  them  see  that  we  depart  in  thanksg^vings  for  ourselves 
and  prayers  for  them;  ònd  let  them  be  able  to  say,  "Even 
beyond  these  walls  they  will  not  forget  us,  they  will  continue 
to  pray  for  us  poor  creatures  I  "  Let  us  begin  f rom  this  time, 
from  the  first  steps  we  are  about  to  take,  a  li  fé  wholly  made 
up  of  love.  Let  those  who  bave  regained  their  f ormer  vigour 
lend  a  brotherly  arm  to  the  feeble;  young  men,  sustain  the 
aged;  you  who  are  left  without  children,  look  around  you 
how  many  children  are  left  without  parents!  be  such  to 
them  !  And  this  charity,  covering  the  multitude  of  sins,  will 
also  alleviate  your  own  sorrows/ 

Here  a  deep  murmur  of  groans  and  sobs,  which  had  been 
increasing  in  the  assembly,  was  suddenly  suspended,  on 
sceing  the  preacher  put  a  rope  round  bis  neck,  and  fall  upon 
bis  knees  ;  and,  in  profound  silence,  they  stood  awaiting  what 
he  was  about  to  say. 

'  For  me/  continued  he,  '  and  the  rest  of  my  companions 
who,  without  any  merit  of  our  own,  bave  been  chosen  out 
for  the  high  privilege  of  serving  Christ  in  you,  I  humbly  im- 
plore  your  forg^vencss,  if  we  bave  not  worthily  fulfìlled  so 
great  a  ministry.  If  slothfulness,  if  the  tmgovemableness 
of  the  flesh,  has  rendered  us  less  attentive  to  your  necessities, 
less  ready  to  answer  your  calls;  if  unjust  impatience,  or 
blameworthy  weariness,  has  sometimes  made  us  show  you 
a  severe  and  dispirited  countenance;  if  the  miserable  thought 
that  we  were  necessary  to  you,  has  sometimes  induced  us 
to  fail  in  treating  you  with  that  humility  which  became 
us;  if  our  frailty  has  led  us  hastily  to  commit  any  action 
which  has  been  a  cause  of  off  enee  to  you  ;  f  org^ve  us  !  And 
so  may  God  forgive  you  ali  your  trespasses,  and  bless  you.' 
Then,  making  the  sign  of  a  large  cross  over  the  assembly, 
he  rose. 

We  bave  succeeded  in  relating,  if  not  the  actual  words,  at 
least  the  sense  and  burden  of  those  which  he  really  uttered; 
but  the  manner  in  which  they  were  delivered  it  is  impossible 
to  describe.  It  was  the  manner  of  one  who  called  it  a  privi- 
lege to  attend  upon  the  infected,  because  he  felt  it  to  be  so; 
who  confessed  that  he  had  not  worthily  acted  up  to  it,  be- 
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cause  he  was  conscious  he  had  noi  done  so;  who  besoughl 
forgivciiess.  because  he  was  convinced  he  stood  in  need  of  it 
But  the  people  who  had  beheld  these  Capuchms  as  Ihey 
wcnt  about,  cngaged  in  nothing  but  waiting  upon  thcni  ; 
who  had  seen  so  many  sink  under  the  duty,  and  hiin  who 
was  now  addressing  thcm  cver  the  foremost  in  toit,  aa  in 
authority,  except,  ìndeed,  when  he  hiniselt  was  lying  at  the 
point  of  death;  think  with  whal  sighs  and  Icars  ihey  re- 
sponded  to  sucfi  an  appeal.  The  admirable  friar  then  look 
a  large  cross  which  stood  rcstiiig  against  a  pillar,  clevatcd  it 
bcfore  him,  left  bis  sandais  at  the  cdge  of  the  outsidc  portico, 
and,  through  the  midst  of  ihe  crowd,  which  rcverently  made 
way  for  bini,  procceded  lo  place  himself  at  their  head- 

Renzo.  no  less  affecied  than  if  he  had  been  one  of  those 
froin  whom  this  singular  forgivencss  was  rcquested,  also 
withdrcw  a  little  further,  and  succeeded  in  placing  himself 
hy  the  side  of  a  cabm.  Here  he  stood  wailìng.  wilh  bis 
body  half  conceaied  and  bis  head  stretched  forward,  bis 
rycs  widc  open,  and  bis  heart  bcating  violenlly,  bui  at  ihc 
saine  lime  wilb  a  ktnd  of  ncw  and  particular  confidence, 
arìsing,  I  think,  from  the  tcndemess  of  spirìl  which  the 
sermon  and  the  spcctacic  of  the  general  eniotion  had  cxcilcd 

Fatber  Felice  now  carne  up,  barefool,  wilh  (he  rope  round 
his  Deck,  and  ibai  tali  and  beavy  cross  elevated  bcfore 
him;  his  face  was  pale  and  baggard,  inspinng  both  sorrow 
and  cncourageraenl ;  he  walked  wilh  slow,  but  resolute 
steps,  Hke  one  who  wouid  spare  the  weakness  of  otbers; 
and  in  everylbing  was  like  a  man  to  whom  these  super- 
numerary  laliours  and  troubles  imparted  strength  to  susiain 
ihose  which  wcrc  nccessary,  and  inseparablc  from  his  charge. 
tmmedtatcly  behìnd  bini  carne  the  taller  cbildren.  harcfooled 
for  the  most  part,  very  few  cnlirely  elothed,  and  some  ac- 
tually  in  their  shirls.  Then  carne  the  women,  almost  every 
one  Icading  a  little  child  by  Ihc  band,  and  aitcmately  cbant- 
ing  the  Misercre;  whìie  the  feebleness  of  their  voices,  and 
the  paicness  and  langnnr  of  their  countenanccs,  were  ennngh 
IO  611  tlie  hcarl  of  any  one  with  pity  who  chanccd  to  bc  llierc 
as  a  mere  speclator.  Dtit  Remo  was  gaxing  and  exaniining, 
(rotn  rank  lo  rank,  from  face  tu  face,  withoul  passing  over 
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one;  for  which  the  extremely  slow  advance  of  the  prò- 
cession  gave  him  abundant  leisure.  On  and  on  it  goes; 
he  looks  and  looks,  always  to  no  purpose  ;  he  keeps  glancing 
rapidly  over  the  crowd  which  stili  remains  behind,  and 
which  is  gradually  diminishing  :  now  there  are  very  few 
rows; — ^we  are  at  the  last; — ali  are  gone  by; — ali  were  un- 
known  faces.  With  drooping  arms,  and  head  reclining  on 
one  shoulder,  he  sufìered  his  eye  stili  to  wander  after  that 
little  band,  while  that  of  the  men  passed  before  him.  His 
attention  was  again  arrested,  and  a  new  hope  arose  in  his 
mind,  on  seeing  some  carts  appear  behind  thcse,  hearing 
those  convalescents  who  were  not  yet  able  to  walk.  Here 
the  women  carne  last;  and  the  train  proceeded  at  so  de- 
liberate a  pace,  that  Renzo  could  with  equal  case  review 
ali  these  without  one  escaping  his  scrutiny.  But  what  then  ? 
he  examined  the  first  cart,  the  second,  the  third,  and  so  on, 
one  by  one,  always  with  the  same  result,  up  to  the  last, 
behind  which  followed  a  solitary  Capuchin,  with  a  grave 
countenance,  and  a  stick  in  his  band,  as  the  regulator  of 
the  cavalcade.  It  was  that  Father  Michele  whom  we  have 
mentioned  as  being  appointed  coadjutor  in  the  govemment 
with  Father  Felice. 

Thus  was  this  soothing  hope  completely  dissipated;  and, 
as  it  was  dissipated,  it  not  only  carried  away  the  comfort 
it  had  brought  along  with  it,  but,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
left  him  in  a  worse  condition  than  before.  Now  the  happiest 
alternative  was  to  find  Lucia  ili.  Yet,  while  increasing 
fcars  took  the  place  of  the  ardour  of  present  hope,  he  clung 
with  ali  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  this  melancholy  and  fragile 
thread,  and  issuing  into  the  road,  pursued  his  way  towards 
the  place  the  procession  had  just  left.  On  reaching  the 
foot  of  the  little  tempie,  he  went  and  knelt  down  upon  the 
lowest  step,  and  there  poured  forth  a  prayer  to  God,  or 
rather  a  crowd  of  unconnected  expressions,  broken  sentences, 
ejaculations,  entreaties,  complaints,  and  promtses;  one  of 
those  addresses  which  are  never  made  to  men,  because  they 
have  not  sufficient  quickness  to  understand  them,  nor  pa- 
tience  to  listen  to  them;  they  are  not  great  enough  to  feci 
compassion  without  contempt. 

He   rose  .somewhat   more  re-animated;   went  round  the 
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tempie,  carne  into  the  other  road  which  he  had  not  before 
seen,  and  which  led  to  the  opposite  gate,  and  after  going 
on  a  little  way,  saw  on  both  sides  the  paling  the  friar  had 
told  him  of,  but  full  of  breaks  and  gaps,  exactly  as  he 
had  said. 

He  entered  through  one  of  these,  and  found  himself 
in  the  quarter  assigned  to  the  women.  Almost  at  the  first 
step  he  took,  he  saw  lying  on  the  ground  a  little  beli,  such 
as  the  monatti  wore  upon  their  feet,  quite  perfect,  with 
ali  its  straps  and  buckles;  and  it  immediately  struck  him 
that  perhaps  such  an  instrument  might  serve  him  as  a  pass- 
port  in  that  place.  He  therefore  picked  it  up,  and,  looking 
round  to  see  if  any  one  were  watching  him,  buckled  it  on. 
He  then  set  himself  to  bis  search,  to  that  search,  which, 
were  it  only  for  the  multiplicity  of  the  objects,  would  bave 
been  extremely  wearisome,  even  had  those  objects  been 
anything  but  what  they  were.  He  began  to  survey,  or 
rather  to  contemplate,  new  scenes  of  suffering,  in  part  so 
similar  to  those  he  had  already  witnessed,  in  part  so  dis- 
similar: for,  under  the  same  calamity,  there  was  bere  a 
different  kind  of  suffering,  so  to  say,  a  different  languor, 
a  different  complaining,  a  different  endurance,  a  different 
kind  of  mutuai  pity  and  assistance,  there  was,  too,  in  the 
spectator,  another  kind  of  compassion,  so  to  say,  and  an- 
other  feeling  of  horror.  He  had  now  gone  I  know  not 
how  far,  wìthout  success,  and  without  accidents,  when 
he  heard  behind  him  a  *  Hcy  !  ' — a  cali,  which  seemed  to 
be  addressed  to  him.  He  tumed  round,  and  saw  at  a  little 
distance  a  commi ssary,  who,  with  uplifted  band,  was  beck- 
oning  to  none  other  but  him,  and  crying,  *  There,  in  those 

oms,  you*re  wanted:  bere  we've  only  just  finished  clearing 
away.* 

Renzo  immediately  perceived  whom  he  was  taken  for, 
and  that  the  little  beli  was  the  cause  of  the  mistake;  he 
called  himself  a  grcat  fool  for  having  thought  only  of  the 
inconveniences  which  this  token  might  enable.  him  to  avoid, 
and  not  of  those  which  it  might  draw  down  upon  him; 
and  at  the  same  instant  devised  a  pian  to  free  himself 
from  the  difficulty.  He  repeatedly  nodded  to  him  in  a  hur- 
ried  manner,  as  if  to  say  that  he  understood  and  would 
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obey;  and  then  got  out  of  bis  sigbt  by  slipping  aside  be- 
tween  the  cabins. 

When  he  thought  himself  far  enough  off,  he  began  to 
think  about  dismissing  this  cause  of  offence;  and  to  per- 
form  the  operation  without  being  observed,  he  stationed 
himself  in  the  narrow  passage  between  two  little  huts, 
which  had  their  backs  turned  to  each  other.  Stooping 
down  to  unloose  the  buckles,  and  in  this  po'sition  resting 
bis  head  against  the  Straw  wall  of  one  of  the  cabins,  a 
voice  reached  bis  ear  from  it  .  .  .  Oh  heavens!  is  it  pos- 
sible?  His  whole  soul  was  in  that  ear;  he  held  his  breath 
.  .  .  Yes,  indeed!  it  is  that  voice!  .  .  .  *Fear  of  what?* 
said  that  gentle  voice  :  '  we  bave  passed  through  much  worse 
than  a  storni.  He  who  has  preserved  us  hitherto,  will  pre- 
serve US  even  now.' 

If  Renzo  uttered  no  cry,  it  was  not  for  fear  of  being 
discovered,  but  because  he  had  no  breath  to  utter  it  His 
knees  failed  beneath  him,  his  sight  became  dim;  but  it  was 
only  for  the  first  moment;  at  the  second  he  was  on  his  feet, 
more  alert,  more  vigorous  than  ever;  in  three  bounds  he 
was  round  the  cabin,  stood  at  the  doorway,  saw  ber  who 
had  been  speaking,  saw  ber  standing  by  a  bedside,  and 
bending  over  it.  She  turned  on  hearing  a  noise;  looked, 
fancied  she  mistook  the  object,  looked  again  more  fixedly, 
and  exclaimed  :  '  Oh,  blessed  Lord  !  ' 

*  Lucia  I  Fve  found  you  !  Tve  found  you  !  It*s  really 
you  I  You' re  living  !  '  exclaimed  Renzo,  advancing  towards 
her,  ali  in  a  tremble. 

'  Oh,  blessed  Lord  I  '  replied  Lucia,  trembling  far  more 
violently.  *You?  What  is  this?  What  way?  Why? 
The  plague  I  ' 

*  Fve  had  it.    And  you  !  .  .  .' 

*Ah!  and  I  too.     And  about  my  mother?  .  .  .' 

*  I  haven't  seen  her,  for  she*s  at  Pasturo  ;  I  believe,  how- 
ever,  she's  very  well.  But  you  .  .  .  how  pale  you  stili  are! 
how  weak  you  seem!  You're  recovered,  however,  aren*t 
you?' 

*  The  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  leave  me  a  little  longer 
helow.    Ah  Renzo  !  why  are  you  bere  ?  ' 

*  Why  ?  '  said  Renzo,  drawing  ali  the  time  nearer  to  ber  ; 
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*do  you  ask  why?  Why  I  should  come  here!  Nced  I  say 
why?  Who  is  there  I  ought  to  think  about?  Am  I  no 
longer  Renzo?    Are  you  no  longer  Lucia?' 

*  Ah,  what  are  you  saying  !  What  are  you  saying  !  Didn't 
my  mother  write  to  you?  .  .  .' 

'Ay:  that  indeed  she  did!  Fine  things  to  write  to  an 
unfortunate,  afflicted,  fugitive  wretch — to  a  young  fellow 
who  has  never  off ered  you  a  single  aff ront,  at  least  I  * 

*  But  Renzo  !  Renzo  !  since  you  knew  .  .  .  why  come  ? 
why?' 

*  Why  come?  Oh  Lucia!  Why  come,  do  you  say?  After 
so  many  promises!  Are  we  no  longer  ourselves?  Don't 
you  any  longer  remember  ?    What  is  wanting  ?  ' 

'  Oh  Lord  !  '  exclaimed  Lucia,  piteously,  clasping  her 
hands,  and  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  'Why  hast  Thou 
not  g^anted  me  the  mercy  of  taking  me  to  Thyself  !  .  .  . 
Oh  Renzo,  whatever  have  you  done?  See;  I  was  beginning 
to  hope  that  ...  in  time  .  .  .  you  would  have  forgotten 
me  •  .  .' 

'A  fine  hope,  indeed  !  Fine  things  to  teli  me  to  my  face  !  ' 

'Ah,  what  have  you  done?  and  in  this  place!  among  ali 
this  misery  !  among  these  sights  I  here,  where  they  do  noth- 
ing  but  die,  you  have  !  .  .  .' 

*We  must  pray  God  for  those  who  die,  and  hope  that 
they  will  go  to  a  good  place;  but  it  isn't  surely  fair,  even 
for  this  reason,  that  they  who  live  should  live  in  de- 
spair  .  .  .' 

*  But  Renzo  !  Renzo  !  you  don't  think  what  you're  saying. 
A  promise  to  the  Madonna  ! — a  vow  !  ' 

'And  I  teli  you  they  are  promises  that  go  for  nothing.' 
'Oh   Lord!     What  do  you  say?  where  have  you   been 
ali  this  time?  whom  have  you  mixed  with?  how  are  you 
talking?' 

'  l'm  talking  like  a  good  Christian  ;  and  I  think  better 
of  the  Madonna  than  you  do  ;  for  I  believe  she  doesn't  wish 
for  promises  that  injure  one's  fellow-creatures.  If  the 
Madonna  had  spoken,  then,  indeed!  But  what  has  hap- 
pened?  a  mere  fancy  of  your  own.  Don't  you  know  what 
you  ought  to  promise  the  Madonna?  promise  her  that  the 
first  daughter  we  have,  we*ll  cali  her  Maria;  for  that  Im 
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willing  to  promise  too:  these  are  things  that  do  much  more 
honour  to  the  Madonna;  these  are  devotions  that  bave 
some  use  in  them,  and  do  no  harm  to  any  one.' 

*  No,  no  ;  don't  say  so  :  you  don't  know  what  you  are  say- 
ing;  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  make  a  vow;  you've 
never  been  in  such  circumstances  ;  you  haven't  tried.  Leavic 
me,  leave  me,  f or  Heaven's  sake  I  ' 

And  she  impetuously  rushed  from  him,  and  retumed 
towards  the  bed. 

'  Lucia  I  '  said  he,  without  stirring,  '  just  teli  me  this  one 
thing:  if  there  was  not  this  reason  .  .  .  would  you  be  the 
same  to  me  as  ever  ?  ' 

'  Heartless  man  !  '  replied  Lucia,  turning  round,  and  with 
difHculty  restraining  her  tears:  'when  you've  made,  me  say 
what's  quite  useless,  what  would  do  me  harm,  and  what, 
perhaps,  would  be  sin  fui,  will  you  be  content  then?  Go 
away — oh,  do  go!  think  no  more  of  me;  we  were  not  in- 
tended  for  each  other.  We  shall  meet  again  above;  now 
we  cannot  bave  much  longer  to  stay  in  this  world  Ah,  go  ! 
try  to  let  my  mother  know  that  Vm  recovered;  that  bere, 
too,  God  has  always  helped  me:  and  that  Fve  found  a  kind 
creature,  this  good  lady,  who's  like  a  mother  to  me;  teli  her 
I  hope  she  will  be  preserved  from  this  disease,  and  that  we 
shall  see  each  other  again,  when  and  how  God  pleases.  Go 
away,  for  Heaven's  sake,  and  think  no  more  about  me  .  .  . 
except  when  you  say  your  prayers/ 

*  And,  like  one  who  has  nothing  more  to  say,  and  wishes 
to  bear  nothing  further, — like  one  who  would  withdraw 
herself  from  danger,  she  again  retreated  closer  to  the  bed 
where  lay  the  lady  she  had  mentioned. 

'  Listen,  Lucia,  listen/  said  Renzo,  without,  however, 
attempting  to  go  any  nearer. 

'  No,  no  ;  go  away,  for  charity's  sake  !  ' 

*  Listen  :  Father  Cristoforo  .  .  .' 
'What?' 

*  He*s  bere.' 

*  Here  !    Where  ?    How  do  you  know  ?  ' 

'  Fve  spoken  to  him  a  little  while  ago  ;  l've  been  with 
him  for  a  short  time  :  and  a  religious  man  like  him,  it  seems 
to  me  .  .  .' 
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'He's  bere!  to  assist  the  poor  sick,  I  dare  say.  But  he? 
has  he  had  the  plague?' 

'Ah  Lucia!  l'm  afraid,  l'm  sadly  afraid  .  .  •  '  And 
while  Renzo  was  thus  hesitating  to  pronounce  the  words 
which  were  so  distressing  to  himself,  and  he  felt  must  be 
equally  so  to  Lucia,  she  had  again  left  the  bedside,  and  was 
once  more  drawing  near  him  :  '  Vm  afraid  he  has  it  now  !  ' 

'  Oh,  the  poor  holy  man  !  But  why  do  I  say,  Poor  man  ? 
Poor  me  !    How  is  he  ?  is  he  in  bed  ?  is  he  attended  ?  ' 

'  He's  up,  going  about,  and  attending  upon  others  ;  but 
if  you  couid  see  bis  looks,  and  how  he  totters!  One  sees 
so  many,  that  it*s  too  easy  .  .  .  to  be  sure  there's  no  mis- 
take ! ' 

*  Oh,  and  he's  bere  indeed.* 

'Yes,  and  only  a  little  way  off;  very  little  further  than 
from  your  house  to  mine  .  .  .  if  you  remember  !  .  .  .' 

'  Oh,  most  holy  Virgin  !  ' 

'Well,  very  little  further.  You  may  think  whether  we 
didn't  talk  about  you.  He  said  things  to  me  .  .  .  And 
if  you  knew  what  he  showed  me!  You  shall  bear;  but  now 
I  want  to  teli  you  what  he  said  to  me  first,  he,  with  bis 
own  lips.  He  told  me  I  did  right  to  come  and  look  for  you, 
and  that  the  Lord  approves  of  a  youth's  acting  so,  and 
would  help  me  to  find  you;  which  has  really  been  the  truth: 
but  surely  he*s  a  saint.    So,  you  see  !  ' 

'  But  if  he  said  so,  it  was  because  he  didn't  know  a 
word  .  .  .' 

*  What  would  you  bave  him  know  about  things  you' ve 
done  out  of  your  own  head,  without  mie,  and  without  the 
advice  of  any  one?  A  good  man,  a  man  of  judgment,  as 
he  is,  would  never  think  of  things  of  this  kind.  But  oh, 
what  he  showed  me;  .  .  .*  And  bere  he  related  bis  visit 
to  the  cabin;  while  Lucia,  however  her  senses  and  ber 
mind  must  bave  been  accustomed,  in  that  abode,  to  the 
strongest  impressions,  was  completely  overwhelmed  with 
horror  and  compassion. 

*  And  there,  too,'  pursued  Renzo,  '  he  spoke  like  a  saint  ; 
he  said  that  pcrhaps  the  Lord  has  design  ed  to  show  mercy 
to  that  poor  fellow  .  .  .  (now  I  really  cannot  g^ve  him  any 
other  name)  .  .  .  and  waits  to  take  him  at  the  right  mo- 
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ment,  but  wishes  that  we  should  pray  for  him  together. 
•  .  .  Together!  did  you  hear?' 

*Yes,  yes;  we  will  pray  for  him,  each  of  us  where  the 
Lord  shall  place  us;  He  will  know  how  to  unite  our  pray- 
ers.' 

'  But  if  I  teli  you  his  very  words  I  .  .  .' 

'  But,  Renzo,  he  doesn't  know  .  .  .' 

'  But  don't  you  see  that  when  it  is  a  saint  who  speaks, 
it  is  the  Lord  that  makes  him  speak?  and  that  he  wouldn't 
have  spoken  thus,  if  it  shouldn't  really  be  so  .  •  .  And  this 
poor  f ellow's  soul  !  I  have  indeed  prayed,  and  will  stili 
pray,  for  him  ;  l've  prayed  f rom  my  heart,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  for  a  brother  of  mine.  But  how  do  you  wish  the  poor 
creature  to  be,  in  the  other  world,  if  this  matter  be  net 
settled  bere  below,  if  the  evils  he  has  done  be  not  un- 
done?  For,  if  you'll  return  to  reason,  then  ali  will  be  as 
at  first;  what  has  been,  has  been;  he  has  had  his  punish- 
ment  bere  .  .  .* 

'  No,  Renzo,  no  ;  God  would  not  have  us  do  evil  that  He 
may  show  mercy;  leave  Him  to  do  this;  and  for  us,  our 
duty  is  to  pray  to  Him.  If  I  had  died  that  night,  could 
not  God,  then,  have  forgi ven  him?  And  if  l've  not  died, 
if  Fve  been  delivered  .  .  .' 

'And  your  mother,  that  poor  Agnese,  who  has  always 
wished  me  well,  and  who  strove  so  to  see  us  husband  and 
wife,  has  she  never  told  you  that  it  was  a  perverted  idea 
of  yours?  She,  who  has  made  you  listen  to  reason,  too,  at 
other  times;  for,  on  certain  subjects,  she  thinks  more  wisely 
than  you  .  .  .* 

*  My  mother  !  do  you  think  my  mother  would  advise  me 
to  break  a  vow!  But,  Renzo!  you're  not  in  your  proper 
senses.' 

*  Oh,  will  you  have  me  say  so  ?  You  women  cannot  un- 
derstand  these  things.  Father  Cristoforo  told  me  to  go 
back  and  teli  him  whether  I  had  found  you.  Fm  going: 
we'll  hear  what  he  says;  whatever  he  thinks  .  .  .' 

'  Yes,  yes  ;  go  to  that  holy  man  ;  teli  him  that  I  pray  for 
him,  and  ask  him  to  do  so  for  me,  for  I  need  it  so  much, 
so  very  much  !  But  for  Heaven's  sake,  for  your  own  soul*s 
sake,  and  mine,  never  come  back  bere,  to  do  me  harm. 
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.  .  .  tempi   me.      Falher    Cristoforo    wilt    know   how   lo 
1  explatn  things  io  you,  and  bring  you  to  your  proper  senses; 
he  will  makc  you  stt  yoiir  hcart  at  resi.' 

•  My  heart  at  rest  !  Oh,  you  niay  drive  this  idea  out  of 
I  your  head.  You'vc  already  had  those  abominable  words 
'  writlcn  to  me  ;  and  I  know  whal  l've  suffered  from  theni  ; 
and  now  you've  the  hearl  to  say  so  lo  me.  I  teli  you  plainly 
and  flatly  ihat  l'il  never  set  uiy  hcart  at  resL  You  want 
to  forget  me;  but  I  don't  want  to  torgct  you.  And  I  assure 
you — do  you  hearf — ihat  ìf  you  make  me  losc  my  senses, 
I  shall  ticver  gct  ihetn  again.  Away  with  my  business, 
away  with  good  rules.  Will  you  condemn  me  to  be  a  mad- 
man  ali  my  life?  and  like  a  inadman  I  shall  bc  .  .  .  And 
that  poor  fetlowl  The  Lord  knows  whethcr  l've  not  £or- 
given  him  from  my  heart  ;  but  you  .  .  .  Will  you  make 
me  thìnk,  for  the  rest  o(  my  life,  thai  if  he  had  not?  .  .  . 
Lucia,  yOu  bave  bid  me  forget  you:  forget  you!  How 
can  1  f  Whom  do  you  think  I  bave  thought  about  for  ali 
this  time?  .  ,  ,  Aiid  after  so  niany  thingsi  after  so  many 
promisest  What  bave  I  done  to  you  since  we  parted?  Do 
you  treat  me  in  ibis  way  because  IVc  suffered?  because 
l've  had  misfortunes?  because  the  world  has  persecuted  me? 
because  l've  spent  so  long  a  time  from  home,  unhappy,  and 
far  from  you?  because  the  first  moment  I  could,  I  carne  lo 
look  for  you  ?  ' 

When  Lucia  could  sufficiently  command  herself  to  speak, 

ghc  cxdaimcd   again,   jointng   ber   bands,    and   raising   ber 

'    eyes  to  heaven.  bathed  in  tears:  'O  most  holy  Virgin,  do 

I    thou  help  me  I     Thou  knowest  that,  since  that  night  I  bave 

I   never  passcd  such  a  moment  as  ibis.     Thou  didit  succour 

me  then  ;  oh  succour  me  also  now  !  ' 

"  Yes,  Lucia,  you  do  rìght  to  invoke  the  Madonna  ;  but 
wby  will  you  believc  that  sbc.  who  is  so  kind.  the  mother 
I  of  mcrcy,  can  bave  pleasurc  in  makìng  us  sufTer  ...  me, 
U  any  rate  ...  for  a  word  that  cscnped  you  at  a  moment 
when  you  knew  noi  what  you  were  saying?  Will  you 
belie%-e  Uiai  sbc  hclped  you  then.  lo  bring  us  imo  Irouble 
■fterwards?  .  .  .  If,  after  ali,  this  is  only  an  cxcuse: — Ìf 
the  Irrnh  is,  Ihai  I  bave  become  haleful  to  you  ...  teli  me 
•0  .  .  .  speak  plaiiily.' 
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'For  pity's  sake,  Renzo,  for  pity's  sake,  for  the  sake 
of  your  poor  dead,  bave  done,  bave  done,  don't  kill  me 
quite!  .  .  .  That  would  not  be  a  good  conclusion.  Go  to 
Fatber  Cristoforo,  commend  me  to  bim;  and  don't  come 
back  bere,  don't  come  back  bere.' 

'  I  go  ;  but  you  may  f  ancy  wbetber  I  sball  return  or  not  ! 
l'd  come  back  if  I  was  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  world;  that  I 
would'    And  be  disappeared 

Lucia  went  and  sat  down,  or  ratber  suffered  berself  to 
sink  upon  tbe  ground,  by  tbe  side  of  the  bed;  and  resting 
her  head  against  it,  continued  to  weep  bitterly.  Tbe  lady, 
wbo  until  now  bad  been  attentively  watcbing  and  listen- 
ing,  but  bad  not  spoken  a  word,  asked  wbat  was  the  mean- 
ing  of  tbis  apparition,  tbis  meeting,  tbese  tears.  But  per- 
haps  tbe  reader,  in  bis  tum,  may  ask  wbo  tbis  person  was; 
we  will  endeavour  to  satisfy  bim  in  a  few  words. 

Sbe  was  a  wealtby  tradeswoman,  of  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  sbe  had  wìtnessed  the 
deatb  of  ber  busband,  in  bis  own  house,  and  every  one  of 
ber  cbildren;  and  being  berself  attacked  sbortly  afterwards 
witb  tbe  common  malady,  and  conveyed  to  the  Lazzaretto, 
sbe  bad  been  accommodated  in  tbis  little  cabin,  at  the 
time  that  Lucia,  after  baving  unconsciously  surmotmted 
tbe  virulence  of  tbe  disease,  and,  equally  unconsciously, 
changed  ber  companions  several  times,  was  beginning  to 
recover  and  regain  ber  senses,  which  sbe  had  lost  since 
tbe  first  commencement  of  ber  attack  in  Don  Ferrante's 
house.  Tbe  but  could  only  contain  two  patients;  and  an 
intimacy  and  affection  bad  very  soon  sprung  up  between 
tbese  associates  in  sickness,  bereavement,  and  depression, 
alone  as  they  were  in  tbe  midst  of  so  gresit  a  multitude, 
such  as  could  scarcely  bave  arisen  from  long  intercourse 
under  otber  circumstances.  Lucia  was  soon  in  a  condition 
to  lend  ber  services  to  her  companion,  wbo  rapidly  became 
worse.  Now  that  sbe,  too,  bad  passed  tbe  crisis,  they 
served  as  companions,  encouragement,  and  guards  to  each 
otber,  bad  made  a  promise  not  to  leave  tbe  Lazzaretto  cx- 
cept  together,  and  bad,  besides,  concerted  otber  measures 
to  prevent  their  separation  after  baving  quitted  it 

The   mercbant-woman,   wbo,   baving   left   ber   dwelling. 
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warehouse,  and  coffers,  ali  well  furnished,  under  the  care 
of  one  of  her  brothers,  a  commissioner  of  health,  was  about 
to  become  sole  and  mournful  mistress  of  much  more  than 
she  required  to  live  comfortably,  wished  to  keep  Lucia 
with  her,  like  a  daughtcr  or  sister;  and  to  this  Lucia  had 
acceded,  with  what  gratitude  to  her  benefactress  and  to 
Providence  the  reader  may  imagine;  but  only  until  she 
could  bear  some  tidings  of  her  mother,  and  leam,  as  she 
hoped,  what  was  her  will.  With  her  usuai  reserve,  how- 
ever,  she  had  never  breathed  a  syllable  about  her  intended 
marriage,  nor  of  her  other  remarkable  adventures.  But 
now,  in  such  ag^tation  of  feelings,  she  had  at  least  as 
much  need  to  give  vent  to  them,  as  the  other  a  wish  to  listen 
to  them.  And,  clasping  the  right  band  of  her  friend  in 
both  hers,  she  immediately  began  to  satisfy  her  inquiries, 
without  further  obstacles  than  those  which  her  sobs  pre- 
sented  to  the  melancholy  recital. 

Renzo,  meanwhile,  trudged  off  in  great  baste,  towards  the 
quarters  of  the  good  friar.  With  a  little  care,  and  not 
without  some  steps  thrown  away,  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
reaching  them.  He  found  the  cabin:  its  occupant,  however, 
was  not  there;  but,  rambling  and  peeping  about  in  its 
vicinity,  he  discovered  him  in  a  tent,  stooping  towards  the 
gp'ound,  or,  indeed,  almost  lying  upon  bis  face,  administer- 
ing  consolation  to  a  dying  person.  He  drew  back,  and 
waited  in  silence.  In  a  few  moments  he  saw  him  dose 
the  poor  creature's  eyes,  raise  himself  upon  bis  knees,  and 
after  a  short  prayer,  get  up.  He  then  went  forward,  and 
advanced  to  meet  him. 

*  Oh  !  *  said  the  friar,  on  seeing  him  approach  :  '  Well  ?  ' 
'  She's  there  :  Tve  found  her  !  ' 

*  In  what  state  ?  ' 

*  Recovered,  or  at  least  out  of  her  bed/ 
'  The  Lord  be  praised  !  ' 

*But.  .  .*  said  Renzo,  when  he  carne  near  enough  to 
be  able  to  speak  in  an  under-tone,  *  there's  another  diffi- 
culty.* 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'  I  mean  that  .  .  .  You  know  already  what  a  good  crea- 
ture this  young  girl  is;  but  she's  sometimes  rather  positive 
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in  her  opinions.  After  so  many  promises,  after  ali  you 
know  of,  now  she  actually  tells  me  she  can't  marry  me, 
because  she  says, — ^how  can  I  express  it? — in  that  night 
of  terror,  her  brain  became  heated — that  is  to  say,  she  made 
a  vow  to  the  Madonna.  Things  without  any  foundation, 
aren't  they?  Good  enough  for  those  who  have  knowledge, 
and  grounds  for  doing  them;  but  for  us  common  people, 
that  don't  well  know  what  we  ought  to  do  .  •  •  aren't  they 
things  that  won't  hold  good  ?  ' 

'  Is  she  very  far  f rom  here  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  no  :  a  few  yards  beyond  the  church.' 

'Wait  here  for  me  a  moment/  said  the  friar;  *and  then 
we'll  go  together.* 

'  Do  you  mean  that  you'll  give  her  to  understand  •  .  .' 

'  I  know  nothing  about  it,  my  son  ;  I  must  first  hear  what 
she  has  to  say  to  me/ 

'  I  understand,'  said  Renzo  ;  and  he  was  lef  t,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast, 
to  ruminate  in  still-allayed  suspense.  The  friar  again 
went  in  search  of  Father  Vittore,  begged  him  once  more 
to  supply  his  place,  went  into  his  cabin,  came  forth  with 
a  basket  on  his  arm,  and  returning  to  his  expectant  com- 
panion,  said  :  '  Let  us  go.'  He  then  went  forward,  leading 
the  way  to  that  same  cabin  which,  a  little  while  before, 
they  had  entered  together.  This  time  he  left  Renzo  out- 
side;  he  himself  entered,  and  reappeared  in  a  moment  or 
two,  say ing  :  '  Nothing  !  We  must  pray  ;  we  must  pray. 
Now,'  added  he,  *  you  must  be  my  guide.' 

And  they  set  off  without  further  words.  The  weather 
had  been  for  some  time  gradually  becoming  worse,  and  now 
plainly  announced  a  not  very  distant  storm.  Frequent 
fiashes  of  lightning  broke  in  upon  the  increasing  obscurity, 
and  illuminated  with  momentary  brilliancy  the  long,  long 
roofs  and  arches  of  the  porticoes,  the  cupola  of  the  tempie, 
and  the  more  humble  roofs  of  the  cabins  ;  while  the  claps  of 
thunder,  bursting  forth  in  sudden  peals,  rolled  rumbling 
along  from  one  quarter  of  the  heavens  to  the  other.  The 
young  man  went  forward  intent  upon  his  way,  and  his 
heart  full  of  uneasy  expectations,  as  he  compelled  himself 
to  slacken  his  pace,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  strength  of 
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his  lollower;  who.  wcaric<l  hy  his  lalwurs,  suffcring  under 
ihe  pressure  of  the  malady,  and  o|)presscd  by  the  sultry 
beat,  watlced  on  wilh  difficulty,  occasi onally  raìsing  hìs 
pale  face  to  heaven.  as  W  lo  seek  for  freer  respiration. 

Wlien  they  carne  in  sight  of  tlie  little  cabìn,  Renzo 
siopped,  tiirned  round,  and  said  with  a  trembling  voice: 
*  Thcre  she  is.' 

They  enter  ..."  See:  ihey'rc  there!  '  exclaimed  the  lady 
from  hcr  bed.  Lucia  turncd.  sprang  up  preci  pi  lately.  and 
advanced  to  meet  the  aged  man,  crying  :  '  Oh,  whom  do  1 
scc?    Oh.  Father  Cristoforo!' 

'  Well.  Lucia  !  from  how  many  Iroubles  has  the  Lord 
delivcred  you!  You  must  indeed  rejoicc  tliat  you  bave 
always  trusted  in  Him.' 

'Oh  yes,  indeed  1  But  you,  Father?  Poor  me,  how  you 
are  altered!    How  are  you?  teli  me.  how  are  you?" 

'As  God  wills,  and  as.  by  His  grace,  I  will  also,'  repitcd 
the  frìar,  wtth  a  placid  look.  And  drawing  her  on  one 
side,  he  added;  *  laslen  :  I  can  only  stay  bere  a  few  mo- 
menti Are  you  inclined  to  contide  in  me.  as  you  bave 
done  hitherto?  ' 

'  Oh  I  are  you  not  always  my  Father  ?  ' 

'  Then,  my  daughtcr,  what  is  ihis  vow  that  Rento  has 
bcen  tclling  me  about?' 

'  It's  a  vow  that  1  matte  to  the  Madonna  not  lo  marry.* 

'  But  did  you  rccollcct  at  the  lime,  that  you  were  already 
bound  by  anothcr  promise?' 

'  Wben  it  relateil  to  the  Lord  and  the  Madonna  !  .  .  . 
No:  I  dìdn't  tbink  about  it' 

'  My  daughter.  the  Lord  approves  o(  sacrìficcs  and  offer- 
ings  wben  we  make  them  of  our  nwn.  It  is  the  hcart 
Ihat  He  desires,— the  will;  but  you  couW  noi  offer  him 
ihc  will  of  another,  to  whom  you  had  atready  pledged 
yourself.' 

'  Havc  I  done  wrong?' 

'  No,  my  poor  cbild,  don't  thmk  ao:  I  believe,  rather, 
that  the  holy  Virgin  will  havc  acccptcd  the  intention  of 
your  affltcted  hcart.  and  bave  prcsenlcd  it  to  God  for  you. 
But  teli  me:  bave  you  ncver  consulto!  wilh  iwy  onc  on  Ih» 
nibjccl ?  ' 
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'I  didn't  think  it  was  a  sin  I  ought  to  confess;  and  what 
little  good  one  does,  one  has  no  need  to  teli.' 

'  Have  you  no  other  motive  that  hinders  you  f rom  fui- 
fìlling  the  promise  you  have  made  to  Renzo  ?  ' 

*As  to  this  .  .  .  for  me  .  .  .  what  motive?  ...  I  cannot 
say  .  .  .  nothing  else/  replied  Lucia,  with  a  hesitation  so 
expressed  that  it  announced  anything  but  uncertainty  of 
thought;  and  her  cheeks,  stili  pale  from  illness,  suddenly 
glowed  with  the  deepest  crimson. 

*  Do  you  believe/  resumed  the  old  man,  lowerìng  his 
eyes,  '  that  God  has  g^ven  to  His  Church  authority  to  remit 
and  retain,  according  as  it  proves  best,  the  debts  and  ob- 
ligations  that  men  may  have  contracted  to  Him  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  indeed  I  do.* 

'  Know,  then,  that  we  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  souls  in  this  place,  have,  for  ali  those  who  apply  to  us, 
the  most  ampie  powers  of  the  Church;  and  consequently, 
that  I  can,  when  you  request  it,  free  you  from  the  obliga- 
tion,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  you  may  have  contracted 
by  this  your  vow.* 

'  But  is  it  not  a  sin  to  turn  back,  and  to  repent  of  a 
promise  made  to  the  Madonna?  I  made  it  at  the  time 
with  my  whole  heart  .  .  .'  said  Lucia,  violently  agitated 
by  the  assault  of  so  unexpected  a  hope,  for  so  I  must  cali 
it,  and  by  the  uprising,  on  the  other  band,  of  a  terror, 
fortified  by  ali  the  thoughts  which  had  so  long  been  the 
principal  occupation  of  her  mind. 

*A  sin,  my  daughter?'  said  the  Father,  *a  sin  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Church,  and  to  ask  her  minister  to  make 
use  of  the  authority  which  he  has  received  from  her,  and 
she  has  received  from  God?  I  have  seen  how  you  two 
have  been  led  to  unite  yourselves;  and,  assuredly,  if  ever 
it  would  seem  that  two  werc  joined  together  by  God,  you 
were — you  are  those  two;  nor  do  I  now  see  that  God  may 
wish  you  to  be  put  asunder.  And  I  bless  Him  that  He 
has  g^ven  me,  unworthy  as  I  am,  the  power  of  speaking 
in  His  name,  and  retuming  to  you  your  plighted  word. 
And  if  you  request  me  to  declare  you  absolved  from  this 
vow,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  it;  nay,  I  wish  you  may 
request  me.' 
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'Then!  .  .  .  then!  ...  I  do  request  you,'  said  Lucia^ 
with  a  countenance  no  longer  agitated,  except  by  modesty. 

The  friar  beckoned  to  the  youth,  who  was  standing  in 
the  furthest  corner,  intently  watching  (since  he  could  do 
nothing  else)  the  dialogue  in  which  he  was  so  much  in- 
terested;  and,  on  his  drawing  near,  pronounced,  in  an 
explicit  voice,  to  Lucia,  *  By  the  authority  I  have  received 
from  the  Church,  I  declare  you  absolved  from  the  vow  of 
virginity,  annulling  what  may  have  been  unadvised  in  it, 
and  freeing  you  from  every  obligation  you  may  thereby 
have  contracted.' 

Let  the  reader  ithagine  how  these  words  sounded  in 
Renzo's  ears.  His  eyes  eagerly  thanked  him  who  hacl 
uttered  them,  and  instantly  sought  those  of  Lucia;  but  in 
vain. 

*  Return  in  security  and  peace  to  your  f ormer  desires,' 
pursued  the  Capuchin,  addressing  Lucia  ;  '  beseech  the  Lord 
again  for  those  g^aces  you  once  besought  to  make  you  a 
holy  wife;  and  rely  upon  it,  that  He  will  bestow  them 
upon  you  more  abundantly,  after  so  many  sorrows.  And 
you,'  said  he,  turning  to  Renzo,  '  remember,  my  son,  that 
if  the  Church  restores  to  you  this  companion,  she  does 
it  not  to  procure  for  you  a  temporal  and  earthly  pleasure, 
which,  cven  could  it  be  complete,  and  free  from  ali  in- 
termixture  of  sorrow,  must  end  in  one  great  affliction  at 
the  moment  of  leaving  you  ;  but  she  does  it  to  lead  you  both 
forward  in  that  way  of  pleasantness  which  shall  have  no 
end.  Love  each  other  as  companions  in  a  journey,  with 
the  thought  that  you  will  have  to  part  from  one  another, 
and  with  the  hope  of  being  reunited  for  ever.  Thank 
Heaven  that  you  have  been  led  to  this  state,  not  through 
the  midst  of  turbulent  and  transitory  joys,  but  by  sufferings 
and  misery,  to  dispose  you  to  tranquil  and  collected  joy. 
If  God  gp'ants  you  children,  make  it  your  objcct  to  bring 
them  up  for  Him,  to  inspire  them  with  love  to  Him,  and 
to  ali  men;  and  then  you  will  train  them  rightly  in  every- 
thing  else.  Lucìa!  has  he  told  you,'  and  he  pointed  to 
Renzo,  '  whom  he  has  seen  bere  ?  ' 

'  Oh  yes,  Father,  he  has  !  ' 

'You  will  pray  for  him!     Don't  be  weary  of  doing  so. 
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And  you  will  pray  also  for  me;  .  .  .  My  children!  I  wish 
you  to  bave  a  remembrance  o£  the  poor  friar.'  And  he 
drew  out  of  bis  basket  a  little  box  of  some  common  kind 
of  wood,  but  turned  and  polisbed  with  a  certain  Capuchin 
precision,  and  continued;  'Within  this  is  the  remainder 
of  that  loaf  •  •  .  the  first  I  asked  for  charity;  that  loaf, 
of  which  you  must  bave  heard  speak  1  I  leave  it  to  you: 
take  care  of  it;  show  it  to  your  children  1  They  will  be 
bom  into  a  wretched  world,  into  a  miserable  age,  in  the 
midst  of  proud  and  exasperating  men:  teli  them  always 
to  forgive,  always  !^-everything,  cvcrything!  and  to  pray 
for  the  poor  f riar  !  ' 

So  saying,  he  handed  the  box  to  Lucia,  who  received 
it  with  reverence,  as  if  it  had  been  a  sacred  relic.  Then, 
with  a  calmer  voice,  he  added,  '  Now  then,  teli  me  ;  what 
bave  you  to  depend  upon  bere  in  Milan?  Where  do  you 
propose  to  lodge  on  leaving  this?  And  who  will  conduct 
you  to  your  mother,  whom  may  God  bave  preserved  in 
health  ?  ' 

'  This  good  lady  is  like  a  mother  to  me  :  we  shall  leave 
this  place  together,  and  then  she  will  provide  for  every 
thing.' 

'  God  bless  you/   said   the   f  riar,   approaching  the  bed. 

'  I,  too,  thank  you/  said  the  widow,  '  for  the  comfort 
you  bave  given  these  poor  creatures;  though  I  had  counted 
upon  keeping  this  dear  Lucia  always  with  me.  But  I  will 
keep  ber  in  the  meati  while;  I  will  accompany  ber  to  ber 
own  country,  and  deliver  ber  to  her  mother;  and,'  added 
she,  in  a  lower  tone,  '  I  shouid  like  to  provide  her  wardrobe. 
I  bave  too  much  wealth,  and  bave  not  one  left  out  of  those 
who  shouid  bave  shared  it  with  me.' 

*You  may  thus/  said  the  friar,  'make  an  acceptable 
offering  to  the  Lord,  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  your 
neigbbour.  I  do  not  recommend  this  young  girl  to  you, 
for  I  see  al  ready  how  she  has  become  your  daughter:  it 
only  remains  to  bless  God,  who  knows  how  to  show  Him- 
self  a  father  even  in  chastisement,  and  who,  by  bringing 
you  together,  has  given  so  plain  a  proof  of  His  love  to 
both  of  you.  But  come!'  resumed  he,  tuming  to  Renzo, 
and  taking  him  by  the  band,  *  we  two  bave  nothing  more 
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to  do  here:  we  have  already  been  here  too  long.  Let 
US  go.' 

'  Oh,  Father  !  '  said  Lucia  :  '  Shall  I  see  you  again  ?  I, 
who  am  of  no  service  in  this  world  have  recovered;  and 
you!  .  .  .' 

'  It  is  now  a  long  time  ago/  replied  the  old  man,  in  a 
mild  and  serious  tone,  '  since  I  besought  of  the  Lord  a 
very  g^eat  mercy,  that  I  might  end  my  days  in  the  service 
of  my  fellow-creatures.  If  He  now  vouchsafes  to  grant 
it  me,  I  would  wish  ali  those  who  have  any  love  for  me, 
to  assist  me  in  praising  Him.  Come,  give  Renzo  your 
messages  to  your  mother.' 

*  Teli  her  what  you  have  seen/  said  Lucia  to  her  be- 
trothed  ;  '  that  I  have  f ound  another  mother  here,  that  we 
will  come  to  her  together  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  that 
I  hope,  earnestly  hope,  to  find  her  well.' 

'  If  you  want  money,'  said  Renzo,  '  I  have  about  me  ali 
that  you  sent,  and  .  .  .' 

'  No,  no,*  interrupted  the  widow  ;  '  I  have  only  too  much.* 
'  Let  US  go,*  suggested  the  f riar. 

*  Good-bye,  till  we  meet  again.  Lucia  !  .  .  .  and  to  you 
too,  kind  lady,'  said  Renzo,  unable  to  find  words  to  express 
afl  that  he  felt  in  such  a  moment. 

'  Who  knows  whether  the  Lord,  in  His  mercy,  will  allow 
US  ali  to  meet  again  !  '  exclaimed  Lucia. 

'May  He  be  with  you  always,  and  bless  you,'  said  Friar 
Cristoforo  to  the  two  companions;  and,  accompanied  by 
Renzo,  he  quitted  the  cabin. 

The  evening  was  not  far  distant,  and  the  crisis  of  the 
storm  seemed  stili  more  closely  impending.  The  Capuchin 
again  proposed  to  the  houseless  youth  to  take  shelter  for 
that  night  in  his  humble  dwelling.  '  I  cannot  keep  you 
company,'  added  he;  *but  you  will  at  least  be  under  cover.' 

Renzo,  however,  was  buming  to  be  gene,  and  cared  not 
to  remain  any  longer  in  such  a  place,  where  he  would  not 
be  allowed  to  see  Lucia  again,  nor  even  be  able  to  have 
a  little  conversation  with  the  good  friar.  As  to  the  time 
and  weather,  we  may  safely  say  that  night  and  day,  sim- 
shine  and  shower,  zephyr  and  hurricane,  were  ali  the  same 
to  him  at  that  moment.     He  thercfore   thanked   his  kind 
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f  riendy  but  said  that  he  would  rather  go  as  soon  as  possible 
in  search  of  Agnese. 

When  they  regained  the  road,  the  friar  pr«ssed  his  hand, 
and  said,  '  If  (as  may  God  grant!)  you  find  that  good 
Agnese,  salute  her  in  my  name;  and  beg  ber,  and  ali  those 
who  are  left,  and  remember  Friar  Cristoforo,  to  pray  for 
him.    God  go  with  you,  and  bless  you  for  ever  !  ' 

*0h,  dear  Father!  .  .  .  We  shall  meet  again? — we  shall 
meet  again?' 

'Above,  I  hope/  And  with  these  words  he  parted  from 
Renzo,  who,  staying  to  watch  him  till  he  beheld  him  dis- 
appear,  set  off  hastily  towards  the  gate  casting  his  farewell 
looks  of  compassion  on  each  side  over  the  melancholy 
scene.  There  was  an  unusual  bustle,  carts  rolling  about, 
monatti  running  to  and  fro,  people  securing  the  curtains 
of  the  tents,  and  numbers  of  feeble  creatures  groping  about 
among  these,  and  in  the  porticoes,  to  shelter  themselves 
from  the  impending  storm. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

SCARCELY  had  Renzo  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
Lazzaretto,  and  taken  the  way  to  the  rìght,  to  find 
the  narrow  road  by  which,  in  the  moming,  he  had 
come  out  under  the  walls,  when  a  few  large  and  scattered 
drops  began  to  fall,  which  lighting  upon,  and  rebounding 
from,  the  white  and  parched  road,  stirred  up  a  cloud  of 
very  fine  dust;  these  soon  multiplied  into  rain;  and  before 
he  reached  the  by-path,  it  poured  down  in  torrents.  Far 
from  feeling  any  disquietude,  Renzo  luxuriated  in  it,  and 
enjoyed  himself  in  that  refreshing  coolness,  that  murmur, 
that  general  motion  of  the  gprass  and  leaves,  shaking,  drip- 
ping,  revived,  and  glistening,  &s  they  were;  he  drew  in 
several  deep  and  long  breaths;  and  in  that  relenting  of 
nature,  felt  more  freely  and  more  vividly,  as  it  were,  that 
which  had  been  wrought  in  his  own  destiny. 

But,  how  far  fuller  and  more  unalloyed  would  bave  been 
this  feeling,  could  he  bave  divined  what  actually  was  beheld 
a  few  days  afterwards,  that  that  rain  carried  oflF, — ^washed 
away,  so  to  say, — ^the  contagion;  that,  from  that  day  for- 
ward,  the  Lazzaretto,  if  it  was  not  about  to  restore  to  the 
living  ali  the  living  whom  it  contained,  would  engulf,  at 
least,  no  others;  that,  within  one  week,  doors  and  shops 
would  be  seen  re-opened;  quarantine  would  scarcely  be 
spoken  of  any  longer;  and  of  the  pestilence  only  a  solitary 
token  or  two  remain  bere  and  there  ;  that  trace  which  every 
pestilence  had  left  behind  it  for  some  time. 

Our  traveller,  then,  proceeded  with  gpreat  alacrity,  without 
having  formed  any  plans  as  to  where,  how,  when,  or  whether 
at  ali,  he  should  stop  for  the  night,  and  anxious  only  to  get 
forward,  to  reach  his  own  village  quickly,  to  find  somebody 
to  talk  to,  somebody  to  whom  he  might  relate  his  adventures, 
and,  above  ali,  to  set  off  ag^in  immediately  on  his  way  to 
Pasturo,  in  search  of  Agnese.  His  mind  was  quite  confused 
by  the  events  of  the  day;  but  from  beneath  ali  the  misery, 
the  horrors,  and  the  dangers  he  recalled,  one  little  thought 
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always  rose  to  the  sur  face  : — Fve  found  her  ;  she's  recovercd  ; 
she's  mine! — And  then  he  would  give  a  spring  which  scat- 
tered  a  drizzling  shower  around,  like  a  spaniel  coming  up 
out  of  the  water;  at  other  times  he  would  content  himself 
with  rubbing  his  hands:  and  then,  on  he  would  go  more 
cheerily  than  ever.  With  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  road, 
he  gathered  up,  so  to  say,  the  thoughts  he  had  left  there 
in  the  morning,  and  the  day  before,  as  he  came;  and  with 
the  gpreatest  glee,  those  very  same  which  he  had  then  most 
sought  to  banish  from  his  mind — the  doubts,  the  difficulty 
of  finding  her,  of  finding  her  alive,  amidst  so  many  dead 
and  dying! — And  I  bave  found  her  alive  I — he  concluded. 
He  recurred  to  the  most  criticai  moments,  the  most  terrible 
obscurities,  of  that  day  ;  he  fancied  himself  with  that  knocker 
in  his  band:  will  she  be  bere  or  not?  and  a  reply  so  little 
encouraging  ;  and  before  he  had  time  to  digest  it,  that  crowd 
of  mad  rascals  upon  him;  and  that  Lazzaretto,  that  sea? 
there  I  wished  to  find  her!  And  to  bave  found  her  there! 
He  recalled  the  moment  when  the  procession  of  convalescents 
had  done  passing  by  :  what  a  moment  !  what  bitter  sorrow  at 
not  finding  her  !  and  now  it  no  longer  mattered  to  him.  And 
that  quarter  for  the  women  !  And  there,  behind  that  cabin, 
when  he  was  least  expecting  it,  to  bear  that  voice,  that  very 
voice!  And  to  see  her!  To  see  her  standing!  But  what 
then?  There  was  stili  that  knot  about  the  vow,  and  drawn 
tighter  than  ever.  This  too  untied.  And  that  madness 
against  Don  Rodrigo,  that  cursed  canker  which  exasperated 
ali  his  sorrows,  and  poisoned  ali  his  joys,  even  that  rooted 
out.  So  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  state  of 
greater  satisfaction,  had  it  not  been  for  the  uncertainty 
about  Agnese,  his  grief  for  Father  Cristoforo,  and  the 
remembrance  that  he  was  stili  in  the  midst  of  a  pestilence. 
He  arrived  at  Sesto  as  evening  was  coming  on,  without 
any  token  of  the  rain  being  about  to  stop.  But  feeling 
more  than  ever  disposed  to  go  forward;  considering,  too, 
the  many  difficulties  of  finding  a  lodging,  and  saturated 
as  he  was  with  wet,  he  would  not  even  think  of  an  inn. 
The  only  necessity  that  made  itself  felt  was  a  very  craving 
appetite;  for  success,  such  as  he  had  met  with,  would  bave 
enabled  him  to  digest  something  more  substantial  than  the 


Capnchm's  fittle  bowl  of  soapu  He  looked  aboot  to  sce  if 
he  conld  disoorer  a  baker's  shop,  qmddy  fomid  one,  and 
recehrcd  two  loaTes  whfa  the  toogs,  and  the  other  cere- 
mooies  we  have  dcscrìhed.  One  he  pat  into  his  pocket,  the 
other  to  his  moiidi  ;  and  oo  he  went. 

Whcn  he  passed  throagfa  Monza,  the  night  had  oom- 
plcielj  doscd  in:  he  managed,  howevcr,  to  leare  the  town 
in  the  direction  that  led  to  the  rìght  road.  Bot  except 
f or  tfais  qnabfication,  wfaicfa,  to  sa j  the  tmth,  was  a  great 
oompcnsation,  it  may  he  imagined  wfaat  kind  of  a  road  it 
was,  and  how  it  was  hccoming  worse  and  worse  crerj 
moment.  Sonk  (as  were  aD;  and  we  must  hare  said  so 
^sewhere)  bctwccn  two  banks,  ahnost  like  the  bed  of  a 
rirer,  it  migfat  then  have  bcen  called,  if  not  a  rivcr,  at  least 
in  rcality  a  watcr-coorse  ;  and  in  many  placcs  were  hotes 
and  pnddlcs  from  which  it  was  difficnh  to  recover  ooe's 
shoes,  and  sometimcs  one's  footing.  Bot  Renzo  extrìcated 
himseif  as  he  cookl,  withont  impatience,  withont  bad  lan- 
goage,  and  withont  rcgrets;  consoling  himseif  with  the 
thoogfat  tliat  every  step,  wliatevcr  it  nùgfat  cost  him,  hroogfat 
him  f mther  on  his  way,  that  the  rain  wooki  stop  when  God 
sbooki  sce  fit,  that  day  wooki  come  in  its  own  time,  and 
that  the  joomey  he  was  meanwhile  peifoiming,  wooki  then 
he  performed. 

Indeed,  I  may  say,  he  never  evcn  thoi^t  of  this,  except 
in  the  moments  of  greatest  necd.  These  were  dìgressioas: 
the  grand  emptojrment  of  his  mind  was  going  over  the 
history  of  the  melandioly  years  tliat  had  passed,  so  many 
perplexities,  so  many  advcrsities,  so  many  moments  in 
whidi  he  had  been  aboot  to  abandon  even  hope,  and  give 
op  evenrthing  for  lost;  and  then  to  oppose  to  these  the 
images  of  so  far  dìfferent  a  fotore,  the  arrivai  of  Loda, 
and  the  wedding,  and  the  setting  op  hoose,  and  the  relating 
to  each  other  past  vidssitodes,  and,  in  short,  their  whole 
Ufe. 

How  he  farcd  at  forks  of  the  road,  for  some  indeed 
there  were;  whether  his  little  experience,  together  with 
the  glimmering  twilight,  enabled  him  alwajrs  to  find  the 
rìght  road,  or  whether  he  always  tomed  into  it  by  chance, 
I  am  noi  able  to  say;  for  he  himseif,  who  nsed  to  rdate 
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his  history  with  g^eat  minuteness,  rather  tediously  than 
otherwise  (and  everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  our 
anonymous  author  had  heard  it  from  him  more  than  once), 
he  himself  declared,  at  this  place,  that  he  remembered  no 
more  of  that  night  than  if  he  had  spent  it  in  bed,  dreaming. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  towards  its  dose,  he  found  him- 
self on  the  banks  of  the  Adda. 

It  had  never  ceased  raining  a  moment;  but  at  a  certain 
stage  it  had  changed  from  a  perfect  deluge  to  more  moderate 
rain,  and  then  into  a  fine,  silent,  uniform  drizzle:  the  lofty 
and  rarefied  clouds  formed  a  continuai,  but  light  and  trans- 
parent,  veil;  and  the  twilight  dawn  allowed  Renzo  to  dis- 
tinguish  the  surrounding  country.  Within  this  tract  was. 
his  own  village;  and  what  he  felt  at  the  thought  it  is  im- 
possible  to  describe.  I  can  only  say  that  those  mountains, 
that  neighbouring  Resegone,  the  whole  territory  of  Lecco, 
had  become,  as  it  were,  his  own  property.  He  glanced,  too, 
at  himself,  and  discovered  that  he  looked,  to  say  the  truth, 
somewhat  of  a  contrast  to  what  he  felt,  to  what  he  even 
fancied  he  ought  to  look:  his  clothes  shrunk  up  and  clinging 
to  his  body:  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  his  girdle  one 
dripping,  saturated  mass:  from  his  girdle  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet,  mud  and  splashes:  the  places  which  were  free  from 
these  might  themselves  have  been  called  spots  and  splashes. 
And  could  he  have  seen  his  whole  figure  in  a  looking-glass, 
with  the  brim  of  his  hat  unstiffened  and  hanging  down, 
and  his  hair  straight  and  sticking  to  his  face,  he  would 
have  considered  himself  a  stili  greater  beauty.  As  to  being 
tired,  he  may  have  been  so;  but,  if  he  were,  he  knew  noth- 
ing  about  it;  and  the  freshness  of  the  moming,  added  to 
that  of  the  night  and  of  his  trifling  bath,  only  inspired  him 
with  more  energy,  and  a  wish  to  get  forward  on  his  way 
more  rapidly. 

He  is  at  Pescate;  he  pursues  his  course  along  the  re- 
maining  part  of  the  road  that  runs  by  the  side  of  the  Adda, 
giving  a  melancholy  glance,  however,  at  Pescarenico;  he 
crosses  the  bridge;  and,  through  fields  and  lanes,  shortly 
arrives  at  his  friend's  hospitable  dwelling.  He,  who,  only 
just  risen,  was  standing  in  the  doorway  to  watch  the  weather, 
raised  his  eyes  in  amazement  at  that  strange  figure,  so 
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drenched,  bespattered,  and,  we  may  say,  dirty,  yet  at  the 
same  time,  so  lively  and  at  ease:  in  his  whole  life  he  had 
never  seen  a  man  worse  equipped,  and  more  thoroughly 
contented. 

'Aha  !  '  said  he  :  '  here  already  ?  and  in  sudi  weather  ! 
How  have  things  gone  ?  * 

'  She's  there/  said  Renzo  :  *  she's  there,  she's  there.' 

*  Well  ?  ' 

*  Rpcovered,  which  is  better.  I  have  to  thank  the  Lord 
and  the  Madonna  for  it  as  long  as  I  live.  But  oh!  such 
grand  things,  such  wonderful  things  !  l'U  teli  you  ali  after^ 
wards.' 

'  But  what  a  plight  you  are  in  I  ' 

*  l'm  a  beauty,  am  I  not  ?  ' 

*To  say  the  truth,  you  might  employ  the  overplus  above 
to  wash  ofìf  the  overplus  below.  But  wait  a  minute,  and 
ni  make  you  a  good  fire.' 

*I  won't  re  fuse  it,  I  assure  you.  Where  do  you  think  it 
caught  me?  just  at  the  g^atc  of  the  Lazzaretto.  But  never 
mind  !  let  the  weather  do  its  own  business,  and  I  mine.' 

His  friend  then  went  out,  and  soon  retumed  with  two 
bundles  of  faggots:  one  he  laid  on  the  ground,  .the  other 
on  the  hearth,  and  with  a  few  embers  remaining  over  from 
the  evening,  quickly  kindled  a  fine  blaze.  Renzo,  mean- 
while,  had  taken  off  his  hat,  and  giving  it  two  or  three 
shakes,  he  threw  it  upon  the  gpround  ;  and,  not  quite  so  easily, 
had  also  pulled  off  his  doublet  He  then  drew  from  his 
breeches'  pocket  his  poniard,  the  sheath  of  which  was  so 
wet  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  laid  in  soak;  this  he  put 
upon  the  table,  saying,  '  This,  too,  is  in  a  pretty  plight  ; 
but  there's  rain!  there's  rain!  thank  God  .  .  .  l've  had 
some  hair-breadth  escapes;  .  .  .  FU  teli  you  by  and  by.' 
And  he  beg^n  rubbing  his  hands.  '  Now  do  me  another 
kindness,*  added  he:  'that  little  bundle  that  I  left  upstairs, 
just  fetch  it  for  me,  for  before  these  clothes  that  I  have  on 
dry  .  .  .' 

Retuming  with  the  bundle,  his  friend  said,  '  I  should 
think  you  must  have  a  pretty  good  appetite:  I  fancy  you 
haven't  wanted  enough  to  drink  by  the  way;  but  something 
to  eat  .  .  .' 
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.  '  I  bought  two  rolls  yesterday  towards  evening  ;  but, 
indeed,  they  haven't  touched  my  lips.' 

'  Leave  it  to  me/  said  his  friend  ;  he  then  poured  some 
water  into  a  kettle,  which  he  suspended  upon  the  hook  over 
the  fire  ;  and  added,  '  Fm  going  to  milk  :  when  I  come  back 
the  water  will  be  ready,  and  we'll  make  a  good  polenta. 
You,  meanwhile,  can  dress  yourself  at  your  leisure/ 

When  left  alone,  Renzo,  not  without  some  difEculty  took 
off  the  rest  of  his  clothes,  which  were  almost  as  if  glued 
to  his  skin  ;  he  then  dried  himself,  and  dressed  himself  anew 
from  head  to  foot  His  friend  retumed,  and  set  himself  to 
make  the  polenta,  Renzo,  meanwhile,  sitting  by  in  expecta- 
tion. 

'  Now  I  feel  that  Fm  tired,'  said  he.  '  But  it's  a  fine  long 
stretch  !  That's  nothing,  however.  l've  so  much  to  teli  you 
it  will  take  the  whole  day.  Oh,  what  a  state  Milan's  in! 
What  one's  obliged  to  see!  what  one's  obliged  to  touch! 
Enough  to  make  one  loathe  oneself.  I  dare  say  I  wanted 
nothing  less  than  the  little  washing  Fve  had.  And  what 
those  gentry  down  there  would  bave  done  to  me!  You 
shall  bear.  But  if  you  could  see  the  Lazzaretto  !  It's  enough 
to  make  one  lose  oneself  in  miseries.  Well,  well,  111  teli 
you  ali  .  .  .  And  she's  there,  and  you'll  see  ber  bere,  and 
she'll  be  my  wife,  and  you  must  be  a  witness,  and,  plague 
or  no  plague,  we*ll  be  merry,  at  least  for  a  few  hours/ 

In  short,  he  verified  what  he  had  told  his  friend,  that  it 
would  take  ali  the  day  to  relate  everything;  for,  as  it  never 
ceased  drizzling,  the  latter  spent  the  whole  of  it  under  cover, 
partly  seated  by  the  side  of  his  friend,  partly  busied  over  one 
of  his  wine-vats  and  a  little  cask,  and  in  other  occupations 
preparatory  to  the  vintage  and  the  dressing  of  the  g^apes, 
in  which  Renzo  failed  not  to  lend  a  band;  for,  as  he  used 
to  say,  he  was  one  of  those  who  are  sooner  tired  of  doing 
nothing  than  of  working.  He  could  not,  however,  resist 
taking  a  little  run  up  to  Agnese's  cottage,  to  see  once  more  a 
certain  window,  and  there,  too,  to  rub  his  hands  with  glee. 
He  went  and  returned  unobserved,  and  retired  to  rest  in 
good  time.  In  good  time,  too,  he  rose  next  moming;  and 
finding  that  the  rain  had  ceased,  if  settled  fine  weather  had 
not  yet  returned,  he  set  off  quickly  on  his  way  to  Pasturo. 
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It  was  stili  early  when  he  arrivcd  Uicfe;  for  h«  was  t 
less  willing  and  in  a  Imrry  to  bririg  mailcrs  to  an  end,  thao] 
die  rcader  probably  is.     He  tnquircd  for  Agnese,  and  iicard   , 
that  she  was  safe  and  well  :  a  smatl  conagc  standing  by 
itscH  was  pointed  oui  to  hìm  as  the  place  where  she  was 
staying.     He  wenl  thither.  and  called  her  by  name  from  the 
Street.     On  hearing  such  a  cali,  she  rushed  io  the  window; 
and  while   she  stood,   with  open  mouth.    on   the    point    of 
uttering    I    knuw    not    wbat    sound    or    exclamation.    Remo 
prcvented  her  by  saying.  '  Lucia's  recovered:  I  saw  her  ihe 
day  bcfore  ycsierday;  she  sends  you  her  love,  and  will  be 
bere  soon.     And  beside  these,  l've  so  many,  many  ihings  to 
teli  you.' 

Bctwecn  tlie  surprise  of  the  apparìtton,  the  Joy  of  these 
tidings,  and  the  burning  desire  to  know  more  about  il, 
Agnese  began  one  moment  an  exclamation,  the  next  a  ques- 
tìon,  without  finishìng  any;  then,  forgetling  the  precaulions 
she  had  long  been  accustomed  to  talee,  she  S3Ìd,  '  l'Il  come 
and  open  the  door  for  you.' 

'  Watt  ;  the  ptague  I  '  said  Renzo  :  *  you've  not  hsd  it,  I 
belicve?' 

■  No,  noi  I  :  have  you?  ' 

*  Yes,  I  have  ;  you  must  therefore  be  prudent.  I  come 
from  Milani  and  you  shall  hcar  thst  l'vc  been  up  to  tbe 
cyes  in  the  midst  of  the  contagiotu  To  be  snre,  l've  changcd 
from  head  to  foot;  but  it's  an  abominablc  thiug  that  clings 
to  one  sometimes  like  witchcraft.  .\nd  since  the  Lord  has 
prcserved  you  bilhcrto,  you  must  take  care  of  yourself  till 
thìs  infection  is  over:  for  you  are  our  molhcr;  and  1  want 
OS  lo  live  (ogethcr  happìly  for  a  long  while.  >n  compcnsa- 
tioo  for  the  great  suffcrings  we  have  undcrgone,  I  at  Icasl.' 

*  But  .  .  .'  began  ■\gncse, 

*  Eh  !  ■  inierrupied  Renio,  '  there's  no  bui  that  will  bold. 
I  know  whai  you  niean  ;  but  you  shall  bear,  you  shall  hcar 
thw  thcrc  are  no  longer  any  buis  in  the  way.  Lei  us  go 
into  some  open  space,  where  we  can  talk  at  our  case,  wìth- 
oat  danger,  and  you  shall  hcar.' 

Agnese  pointed  out  to  him  a  garden  bchind  the  house; 
it  he  would  go  in,  and  scat  himsclf  on  one  of  the  iwo  benches 
which  he  would  find  oppoisilc  eacb  oihcr,  she  would  come 
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down  difectly,  and  go  and  sit  on  the  other.  Thus  it  was 
arranged;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  the  reader,  informed  as  he 
is  of  preceding  events,  could  ha  ve  placed  himself  there  as 
a  third  party,  to  witness  with  his  own  eyes  that  animated 
conversation,  to  hear  with  his  own  ears  those  descriptions, 
questions,  explanations,  ejaculations,  condolences,  and  con- 
gratulations  ;  about  Don  Rodrigo,  and  Father  Cristoforo,  and 
everything  else,  and  those  descriptions  of  the  future,  as 
clear  and  certain  as  those  of  the  past; — I  am  sure,  I  say, 
he  would  have  enjoyed  it  exceedingly,  and  would  have  been 
the  last  to  come  away.  But  to  have  this  conversation  upon 
paper,  in  mute  words  written  with  ink,  and  without  meeting 
with  a  single  new  incident,  I  fancy  he  would  not  care  much 
for  it,  and  would  rather  that  we  should  leave  him  to  con- 
jecture  it.  Their  conclusion  was  that  they  would  go  to 
keep  house  ali  together,  in  the  territory  of  Bergamo,  where 
Renzo  had  already  gained  a  good  footing.  As  to  the  time, 
they  could  decide  nothing,  because  it  depended  upon  the 
piagne  and  other  circumstances  ;  but  no  sooner  should  the 
danger  be  over,  than  Agnese  would  return  home  to  wait  there 
for  Lucia,  or  Lucia  would  wait  there  for  her;  and  in  the 
mean  time  Renzo  would  often  take  another  trip  to  Pasturo, 
to  see  his  mother,  and  to  keep  her  acquainted  with  whatever 
might  happen. 

Before  taking  his  leave,  he  offered  money  to  her  also, 
saying,  '  I  have  them  ali  bere,  you  see,  those  scudi  you 
sent  :  I,  too,  made  a  vow  not  to  touch  them,  until  the  mystery 
was  cleared  up.  Now,  however,  if  you  want  any  of  them, 
bring  me  a  little  bowl  of  vinegar  and  water,  and  FU  throw 
in  the  fifty  scudi,  good  and  glittcring  as  you  sent  them.' 

*  No,  no,'  said  Agnese  ;  *  Fve  more  than  I  need  stili  by 
me;  keep  yours  untouched,  and  they'll  do  nicely  to  set  up 
house  with/ 

Renzo  took  his  departure,  with  the  additional  consolation 
of  having  found  one  so  dear  to  him  safe  and  wbll.  He  re- 
mained  the  rest  of  that  day,  and  for  the  night,  at  his  friend's 
house,  and  on  the  morrow  was  ag^in  on  his  way,  but  in 
another  direction,  towards  his  adopted  country. 

Here  he  found  Bortolo,  stili  in  good  health,  and  in  lesa 
apprehension  of  losing  it;   for  in  those  few  days,  things 
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had  thcre  also  rapidly  lakcn  a  favourable  tura.  New  cases 
of  illness  had  bccome  rare,  and  ihc  malady  was  no  longcr 
whai  il  had  becn:  ihere  werc  no  longcr  those  fatai  lilotches, 
nor  vtolent  symptoms;  but  slight  fevers.  for  the  niost  part 
interni ittent,  with,  at  the  worst,  a  discoloiircd  spot,  which 
was  curcd  liki;  an  ordinary  tumour.  The  face  of  the  country 
seemed  already  changed;  the  survivors  began  to  come  forth, 
lo  reckon  up  thcir  numbers,  aiid  mutually  to  Exchange  con* 
dol«nccs  and  congralulations.  There  was  already  a  talk  of 
resuming  business  again;  such  maslcrs  as  survived  already 
hegan  to  look  out  for  and  bcspeak  workmcn.  and  principally 
in  those  branches  of  art  wherc  the  number  had  been  scarte 
cvcn  bcfore  the  contagion,  as  was  that  of  sìlk-wcaving. 
Renzo,  wìlhout  any  display  of  levity,  promised  his  cousin 
(with  the  proviso,  however,  that  he  obtaìned  ali  due  con- 
8«U)  to  resumé  his  employment.  when  he  couid  come  in 
company  to  settle  himself  in  the  country.  In  the  mean  whilc 
he  gave  orders  (or  the  most  necessary  preparations  :  he  pro- 
vided  a  more  spacious  dwelling,  a  task  bcconie  only  too 
easy  to  execute  at  a  small  cost,  and  furnishcd  il  with  ali 
necessary  articles,  this  time  breaking  into  his  little  (rcasure, 
but  witlioiit  making  any  very  great  hole  in  it,  for  of  evcry- 
ihing  there  was  a  superabundance  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  retumed  to  his  native 
viJlage,  which  he  found  stili  more  signally  changed  for  the 
better.  He  went  over  immedìalely  to  Pasturo;  thcre  he 
foand  Agnese  in  good  spirits  agaìn,  and  ready  lo  return 
home  as  soon  as  might  be,  so  that  he  accompanied  her 
thilher  at  once:  nor  will  we  attempi  to  dcscribe  whai  werc 
their  feclings  and  words  on  again  bcholding  those  scenes 
togctber,  Agnese  found  everything  as  she  had  Icft  it;  so 
that  she  was  forccd  to  declare.  that,  considering  it  was  a 

,  poor  widow  and  her  daughter,  the  angela  had  kepi  guard 
rerft. 
*  And  that  othcr  time,'  added  she,  *  when  it  might  bave 

'  been  Ihnught  that  llie  Lord  was  looking  clscwhere,  and 
thoiighi  not  of  US.  since  he  suITcrcd  ali  our  linlc  propcrty 
lo  he  carricd  away,  yet,  after  ali,  He  showed  us  Ihc  con- 
Itary;   for   He  seni   me   from  aiiothcr  quarlcr   that   grand 

I  store  of  mone>-  which  enabled  me  to  rcstore  everything. 
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I  say  everything,  but  I  am  wrong;  becàuse  Lucia's  wed- 
ding-clothes,  which  were  stoien  among  the  rest,  good  and 
complete  as  they  were  at  first,  were  stili  wanting;  and 
behold,  now  they  come  to  us  in  another  direction.  •  Who 
would  bave  told  me,  when  I  was  working  so  busily  to  pre- 
pare those  others,  You  think  you  are  working  for  Lucia: 
nay,  my  good  Romani  you  are  working  for  you  know  not 
whom.  Heaven  knows  what  sort  of  being  will  wear  this 
veil,  and  ali  those  clothes:  those  for  Lucia, — the  real  wed- 
ding-dress  which  is  to  serve  for  ber,  will  be  provided  by  a 
kind  soul  whom  you  know  not,  nor  even  that  there  is  such 
a  person/ 

Agnese's  first  care  was  to  prepare  for  this  kind  soul  the 
most  comfortable  accommodations  her  poor  little  cottage 
could  afford;  then  she  went  to  procure  some  silk  to  wind, 
and  thus,  employed  with  her  reel,  beguiled  the  wearìsome 
hours  of  delay. 

Renzo,  on  his  part,  suffered  not  these  days,  long  enough 
in  themselves,  to  pass  away  in  idleness:  forttmately  he 
understood  two  trades,  and  of  these  two  chose  that  of  a 
labourer.  He  partly  helped  his  kind  host,  who  considered 
it  particularly  fortunate,  at  such  a  time,  to  bave  a  work- 
man  frequently  at  his  command,  and  a  workman,  too,  of 
his  abilities;  and  partly  cultivated  and  restored  to  order 
Agnese's  little  g^arden,  which  had  completely  run  wild  durìng 
her  absence.  As  to  his  own  property,  he  never  thought 
about  it  at  ali,  because,  he  said,  it  was  too  entangled  a 
periwig,  and  wanted  more  than  one  pair  of  hands  to  set  it  to 
rights  again.  He  did  not  even  set  foot  into  it;  stili  less  into 
his  house:  it  would  bave  pained  him  too  much  to  see  its 
desolation  ;  and  he  had  already  resoivcd  to  dispose  of  every- 
thing, at  whatever  price,  and  to  spend  in  his  new  country 
ali  that  he  could  make  by  the  sale. 

If  the  survivors  of  the  plague  were  to  one  another  re- 
suscitated,  as  it  were,  he,  to  his  fellow-countrymcn,  was, 
so  to  say,  doubly  so:  every  one  welcomed  and  cong^atulated 
him,  every  one  wanted  to  bear  from  him  his  history.  The 
reader  will  perhaps  say,  how  went  on  the  affair  of  his 
outlawry?  It  went  on  very  well:  he  scarcely  thought  any- 
thing  more  about  it,  supposing  that  they  who  could  bave 
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enforced  it  would  no  longrr  think  about  it  themselves;  nur 
was  he  mistakcn.  This  arose  not  mcrely  from  the  pestilcnce. 
which  had  thwarted  so  tnany  undertakìngs  ;  but.  as  may  bave 
been  secn  in  more  Ihan  onc  place  in  this  story,  il  was  a 
common  occurrencc  in  thosc  days.  that  special  8s  well  as 
general  orders  againsl  persons  (unlcss  there  werc  some 
private  and  powerful  animosity  to  kcep  thcm  ali  ve  and 
render  them  avaihng),  often  continiied  without  taking  cfTcct, 
if  they  had  not  done  eo  on  their  first  proni ulgation  ;  like 
musket-balls,  which,  if  they  strike  no  blow,  He  quietly  upon 
the  ground  without  giving  molestai  io  n  lo  any  one.  A 
necessary  consequcnce  o{  the  exirerae  facility  with  which 
these  orders  were  flung  about,  both  righi  and  left  Man's 
activity  is  lìniìied;  and  whatever  exccss  thcrc  was  in  ihe 
Riaking  of  regulalions,  must  bave  produced  so  rauch  greater 
a  deficìency  io  tlic  execulion  of  them.  What  goes  into  ihc 
slceves  cannot  go  into  the  skirt.'  ' 

If  any  onc  wants  lo  know  how  Renzo  gol  on  with  Don 
Abbondio,  during  this  interval  of  expeciatìon,  I  necd  only 
say  that  they  kepi  at  a  respectful  disiance  from  each  olher; 
the  (alter  for  fear  of  hearing  a  whisper  about  the  weddìug: 
and  at  the  very  thought  of  such  a  thing,  his  imagination 
conjured  up  Don  Rodrigo  with  his  bravoes  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Cardinal  with  his  argumenls  on  the  othcr:  and  the 
former.  becausc  he  had  rcsolved  noi  (o  mtntion  it  m  him  tilt 
the  very  lasi  moment,  being  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of 
making  him  restive  beforehand,  of  stirring  «p — who  couid 
Idi? — some  difEculty,  and  of  entangling  Ihings  by  useless 
chil-chaL  Ali  his  chit-chat  was  with  Agnese.  '  Do  you  ihink 
she'Il  come  soon  ?  '  onc  would  ask.  '  1  ho|)e  so.'  would  the 
other  reply;  and  frcquently  the  onc  who  had  given  the 
answer  would  noi  long  aftcrwards.  make  the  same  inquiry. 
Wìlli  thcsc  and  simìlar  chcats  they  cndcavourrd  to  beguile 
the  lime,  which  secmcd  to  them  longer  and  longcr  in  pro- 
portion  as  more  passcd  away. 

Wc  wil!  make  the  rcader.  howcvcr.  pass  over  ali  ibis 
pcriod  in  onc  moment,  by  briefly  sialing  that.  a  few  days 
after  Renxo's  visìt  to  the  Laizarctto.  Lucia  left  it  wiih  the 
kìnd  widow;  that,  a  general  iiuaranttnc  haviiig  becu  en- 

■  'Quel  «ke  T*  nelle  rainlahc  non  tuo  udw  or'  ■krranl.' 
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joined,  they  kept  it  together  in  the  house  of  the  latter,  that 
part  of  the  time  was  spcnt  in  preparing  Lucia's  wardrobe, 
at  which,  after  sundry  ceremonious  objections,  she  was 
obliged  to  work  herself;  and  that  the  quarantine  having 
exptred,  the  widow  left  her  warehouse  and  dwelling  under 
the  custody  of  her  brother,  the  commissioner,  and  prepared 
to  set  off  on  her  journey  with  Lucia.  We  could,  too,  speedily 
add, — they  set  off,  arrived,  and  ali  the  rest;  but,  with  ali 
our  willingness  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  this  baste  of 
the  reader's,  there  are  three  things  appertaining  to  this 
period  of  time,  which  we  are  not  willing  to  pass  over  in 
silence  ;  and  with  two,  at  least,  we  believe  the  reader  himself 
will  say  that  we  should  bave  been  to  blame  in  so  doing. 

The  first  is,  that  when  Lucia  retumed  to  relate  ber  ad- 
ventures  to  the  good  widow  more  in  particular,  and  with 
greater  order  than  she  could  do  in  her  agitation  of  mind  when 
she  first  confided  them  to  her,  and  when  she  more  expressly 
mentioned  the  Signora  who  had  given  her  shelter  in  the 
monastery  at  Monza,  she  learnt  from  her  friend  things  which, 
by  giving  her  the  key  of  many  mysteries,  filled  her  mind 
with  melancholy  and  fearful  astonishment.  She  learnt  from 
the  widow  that  the  unhappy  lady,  having  fallen  under  sus- 
picion  of  most  atrocious  conduct,  had  been  conveyed,  by 
order  of  the  Cardinal,  to  a  monastery  at  Milan;  that  there, 
after  long  indulgence  in  rage  and  struggles,  she  had  re- 
pented,  and  confessed  her  faults,  and  that  her  present  li  fé 
was  one  of  such  voluntary  inflictions,  that  no  one,  except 
by  depriving  ber  of  that  life  entirely,  could  bave  invented 
a  severer  punishment  for  her.  Should  any  one  wish  to  be 
more  particularly  acquainted  with  this  melancholy  history, 
he  will  find  it  in  the  work  and  at  the  place  which  we  bave 
elsewhere  quoted  in  relation  to  this  same  person." 

The  other  fact  is,  that  Lucia,  after  making  inquiries  about 
Father  Cristoforo  of  ali  the  Capuchins  she  could  mcet  with 
in  the  Lazzaretto,  heard  there,  with  more  sorrow  than 
surprise,  that  he  had  died  of  the  pestilence. 

Lastly,  before  leaving  Milan,  she  wished  also  to  ascer- 
tain  somethìng  about  her  former  patrons,  and  to  perform, 
as  she  said,  an  act  of  duty,  if  any  yet  remained.    The  widow 

'  RipMnonti.  Hift.  Pat.  Dee.  V.  lib.  vi.  cap.  Ui. 
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accompanied  her  to  the  house,  wherc  they  learned  that  both 
one  and  the  other  had  been  carried  off  with  the  multitude. 
When  we  have  said  of  Donna  Prassede  that  she  was  dead, 
we  have  said  ali  ;  but  Don  Ferrante,  considering  that  he  was 
a  man  of  erudition,  is  deemed  by  our  anonymous  author 
worthy  of  more  extended  mention;  and  we,  at  our  own 
risk,  will  transcribe,  as  nearly  as  possible,  what  he  has  left 
on  record   about  him. 

He  says,  then,  that,  on  the  very  first  whisper  of  pestilence. 
Don  Ferrante  was  one  of  the  most  resolute,  and  ever  after- 
wards  one  of  the  most  persevering,  in  denying  it,  not  indeed 
with  loud  clamours,  like  the  people,  but  with  arguments,  of 
which,  at  least,  no  one  could  complain  that  they  wanted 
concatenation. 

'In  rerum  natura,'  he  used  to  say,  'there  are  but  two 
species  of  things,  substances  and  accidents;  and  if  I  prove 
that  the  contagion  cannot  be  either  one  or  the  other,  I  shall 
have  proved  that  it  does  not  exist — that  it  is  a  mere  chimera. 
Here  I  am,  then.  Substances  are  either  spiritual  or  material. 
That  the  contagion  is  a  spiritual  substance,  is  an  absurdity 
no  one  would  venture  to  maintain;  it  is  needless,  thereforc, 
to  speak  of  it.  Material  substances  are  either  simple  or  com- 
pound. Now,  the  contagion  is  not  a  simple  substance;  and 
this  may  be  shown  in  a  few  words.  It  is  not  an  ethereal  sub- 
stance; because,  if  it  were,  instead  of  passing  from  one 
body  to  another,  it  would  fly  off  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  its  own  sphere.  It  is  not  aqueous:  because  it  would  wet 
things,  and  be  dried  up  by  the  wind.  It  is  not  igneous;  be- 
cause it  would  bum.  It  is  not  earthy;  because  it  would  be 
visible.  Neither  is  it  a  compound  substance;  because  it 
must  by  ali  means  be  sensible  to  the  sight  and  the  touch  ;  and 
who  has  seen  this  contagion?  who  has  touched  it?  It  re- 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  it  can  be  an  accident.  Worse  and 
worse.  These  gentlemen,  the  doctors,  say  that  it  is  cora- 
municated  from  one  body  to  another;  for  this  is  their 
Achilles,  this  the  pretext  for  issuing  so  many  useless  orders. 
Now,  supposing  it  an  accident,  it  comes  to  this,  that  it  must 
be  a  transitive  accident,  two  words  quite  at  variance  with 
each  other;  there  being  no  plainer  and  more  established 
fact  in  the  whole  of  philosophy  than  this,  that  an  accident 
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cannot  pass  from  one  subject  to  another.  For  if,  to  avoid 
this  Scylla,  we  shelter  ourselves  under  the  assertion  that 
it  is  an  accident  produced,  we  fly  from  Scylla  and  run  upon 
Charybdis:  because,  if  it  be  produced,  then  it  is  not  com> 
municated,  it  is  not  propagated,  as  people  go  about  affirming. 
These  principles  being  laid  down,  what  use  is  it  to  come 
talking  to  us  so  about  weals,  pustules,  and  carbuncles?  .  .  .' 

'  Ali  absurdities/  once  escaped  from  somebody  or  other. 

'  No,  no/  resumed  Don  Ferrante,  *  I  don't  say  so  :  science 
is  science;  only  we  must  know  how  to  employ  it.  Weals, 
pustules,  carbuncles,  parotides,  violaceous  tumours,  black 
swellings,  are  ali  respectable  words,  which  bave  their  true 
and  legitimate  signifìcation  :  but  I  say  that  they  don't  affect 
the  question  at  ali.  Who  denies  that  there  may  be  such 
things,  nay,  that  there  actually  are  such?  Ali  depends  upon 
seeing  where  they  come  from.* 

Here  began  the  woes  even  of  Don  Ferrante.  So  long  as 
he  confided  himself  to  declaiming  against  the  opinion  of  a 
pesti lence,  he  found  every where  willing,  obliging,  and  re- 
spectful  listeners;  for  it  cannot  be  expressed  how  much  au- 
thority  the  opinion  of  a  leamed  man  by  profession  carries 
with  it,  while  he  is  attempting  to  prove  to  other$  things  of 
which  they  are  already  convinced.  But  when  he  came  to 
distinguisi!,  and  to  try  and  demonstrate  that  the  error  of 
these  physicians  did  not  consist  in  affirming  that  there  was 
a  terrible  and  prevalent  malady,  but  in  assigning  its  rules 
and  causes;  then  (I  am  speaking  of  the  earliest  times,  when 
no  one  would  listen  to  a  word  about  pestilence),  then,  in- 
stead  of  listeners,  he  found  rebellious  and  intractable  oppo- 
nents;  then  there  was  no  room  for  speechifying,  and  he 
could  no  longer  put  forth  bis  doctrines  but  by  scraps  and 
piecemeal. 

*  There's  the  true  reason  only  too  plainly,  after  ali,'  said 
he  ;  *  and  even  they  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  it,  who 
maintain  that  other  empty  proposition  besides  .  .  .  Let  them 
deny,  if  they  can,  that  fatai  conjunction  of  Satum  with 
Jupiter.  And  when  was  it  ever  heard  say  that  influcnces  may 
be  propagated  .  .  .  And  would  these  gentlemen  deny  the 
existence  of  influences  ?  Will  they  deny  that  there  are  stars, 
or  teli  me  that  they  are  placed  up  there  for  no  purpose, 
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Hke  so  tnany  pin-heads  stuck  into  a  pin-cushion?  .  .  .  But 
what  I  cannot  understand  about  these  doctors  is  this;  to 
confess  that  we  are  under  so  malignant  a  conjunction,  and 
then  to  come  and  teli  us,  with  eager  face,  *  Don't  touch  this, 
and  don't  touch  that,  and  you*ll  be  safe  !  '  As  ìf  this  avoid- 
ing  of  material  contact  with  terrestrial  bodies  could  hinder 
the  virtual  eff ect  of  celestial  ones  !  And  such  anxiety  about 
buming  old  clothes  !  Poor  people  !  will  you  bum  Jupiter,  will 
you  bum  Saturn  ?  ' 

His  fretus,  that  is  to  say,  on  these  grounds,  he  used  no 
precautions  against  the  pestilence;  took  it,  went  to  bed,  and 
went  to  die,  like  one  of  Metastasio's  heroes,  quarrelling 
with  the  stars. 

And  that  famous  library  of  his?  Perhaps  it  is  stili  there, 
distributed  around  his  walls. 


CHARTER  XXXVIII 

OME  fine  evening,  Agnese  heard  a  carriage  stop  at  the 
door. — It  is  she,  and  none  other! — It  was  indeed 
Lucia,  with  the  good  widow:  the  mutuai  greetings 
we  leave  the  reader  to  imagine. 

Next  morning  Renzo  arrived  in  good  time,  totally  igno- 
rant  of  what  had  happened,  and  with  no  other  intentions 
than  of  pouring  out  his  feelings  a  little  with  Agnese  about 
Lucia's  long  delay.  The  gesticulations  he  made,  and  the 
exclamations  he  uttered,  on  finding  her  thus  before  his  eyes, 
we  will  also  refer  to  our  reader's  imagination.  Lucia's  ex- 
hibitions  of  pleasure  towards  him  were  such,  that  it  will 
not  take  many  words  to  give  an  account  of  them.  'Good 
morning,  Renzo  :  how  do  you  do  ?  '  said  she,  with  downcast 
eyes,  and  an  air  of  composure.  Nor  let  the  reader  think 
that  Renzo  considered  this  mode  of  reception  too  cold,  and 
took  it  at  ali  amiss.  He  entered  fully  into  the  meaning  of 
her  behaviour;  and  as  among  educated  people  one  knows 
how  to  make  allowance  for  compliments,  so  he  understood 
very  well  what  feelings  lay  hidden  beneath  these  words. 
Besides,  it  was  easy  enough  to  perceive  that  she  had  two 
ways  of  proffering  them,  one  for  Renzo,  and  another  for  ali 
those  she  might  happen  to  know. 

'  It  does  me  good  to  see  you,'  replied  the  youth,  making 
use  of  a  set  phrase,  which  he  himself,  however,  had  in- 
vented  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

*  Our  poor  Father  Cristoforo  !  .  .  .'  said  Lucia  :  '  pray  for 
his  soul  ;  though  one  may  be  almost  sure  that  he  is  now  pray- 
ing  for  US  above/ 

*  I  expected  no  less,  indeed,'  said  Renzo.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  melancholy  chord  touched  in  the  course  of  this 
dialogue.  But  what  then?  Whatever  subject  was  the  topic 
of  conversation,  it  always  seemed  to  them  delightful.  Like 
a  capricious  borse,  which  halts  and  plants  itself  in  a  certain 
spot,  and  lifts  first  one  hoof  and  then  another,  and  sets  it 
down  again  in  the  self-same  place,  and  cuts  a  hundred  capers 
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before  taking  a  single  sttp,  and  then  ali  on  a  sudden  starts 
on  its  career,  and  speeds  forward  as  if  borne  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  ;  such  had  time  become  in  bis  eyes  :  at  first  min- 
utes  had  seemed  hours;  now  hours  seemed  to  him  like 
minutes. 

The  widow  not  only  did  not  spoil  the  party,  but  entered 
into  it  with  great  spirit:  nor  could  Renzo,  when  he  saw 
ber  lying  on  that  miserable  bed  in  the  Lazzaretto,  bave 
imagined  ber  of  so  companionable  and  cbeerful  a  disposi* 
tion.  But  the  Lazzaretto  and  the  country,  death  and  a  wed- 
ding,  are  not  exactly  one  and  the  same  thing.  With  Agnese 
she  was  very  soon  on  friendly  terms;  and  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  ber  with  Lucia,  so  tender,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
play  fui,  rallying  ber  gracefully  and  without  effort,  just  so 
much  as  was  necessary  to  give  more  courage  to  ber  words 
and  motions. 

At  length  Renzo  said  that  he  was  going  to  Don  Abbondio, 
to  make  arrangements  about  the  wedding. 

He  went,  and  with  a  certain  air  of  respectful  raillery, 
*  Signor  Curate,'  said  he,  '  bave  you  at  last  lost  that  head- 
ache,  which  you  told  me  preventcd  your  marrying  us?  We 
are  now  in  time;  the  bride  is  bere,  and  l've  come  to  know 
when  it  will  be  convenient  to  you:  but  this  time,  I  must 
request  you  to  make  baste/ 

Don  Abbondio  did  not,  indeed,  reply  that  he  would  not; 
but  he  began  to  besitate,  to  bring  forward  sundry  excuses, 
to  tbrow  out  sundry  insinuations  :  and  why  bring  himself 
into  notice  and  publish  bis  name,  with  that  proclamation  for 
bis  seizure  stili  out  against  him?  and  that  the  thing  could 
be  done  equally  well  elsewhere;  and  this,  that,  and  the  other 
argument. 

*  Oh,  I  see  !  '  said  Renzo  :  '  you've  stili  a  little  pain  in  your 
head.  But  listen,  listen.'  And  he  began  to  describe  in  what 
state  be  had  beheld  poor  Don  Rodrigo;  and  that  by  that 
time  be  must  undoubtedly  be  gone.  *Let  us  hope,*  con- 
cluded  be,  *  that  the  Lord  will  bave  had  mercy  on  him/ 

'This  has  nothing  to  do  with  us,'  said  Don  Abbondio. 
'  Did  I  say  no  ?  Certainly  I  did  not  ;  but  I  speak  ...  I  speak 
for  good  reasons.  Besides,  don't  you  see,  as  long  as  a  man 
has  breath  in  bis  body  .  .  .  Only  look  at  me;  Vm  somewhat 
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sickly;  I  too  bave  been  nearer  the  otber  world  than  this: 
and  yet  l'm  bere;  and  .  .  .  if  troubles  don't  come  upon  me 
.  .  .  wby  ...  I  may  bope  to  stay  bere  a  little  longer  yet. 
Tbink,  too,  of  some  people's  constitutions.  But,  as  I  say,  tbis 
bas  notbing  to  do  witb  us.' 

After  a  little  furtber  conversation  neitber  more  nor  less 
conclusive,  Renzo  made  an  elegant  bow,  retumed  to  bis 
party,  made  bis  report  of  tbe  interview,  and  concluded  by 
saying  :  *  Fve  come  away,  because  Fve  bad  quite  enougb  of 
it,  and  tbat  I  migbtn't  run  tbe  risk  of  losing  my  patience, 
and  using  bad  words.  Sometimes  be  seemed  exactly  like 
wbat  be  was  tbat  otber  time;  tbe  very  same  besitation,  and 
tbe  very  same  arguments:  Vm  sure,  if  it  bad  lasted  a  little 
longer,  be'd  bave  retumed  to  tbe  ebarge  witb  some  words 
in  Latin.  I  see  tbere  must  be  anotber  delay:  it  would  be 
better  to  do  wbat  be  says  at  once,  and  go  and  get  married 
wbere  we're  about  to  live.* 

*ril  teli  you  wbat  we'll  do,'  said  tbe  widow:  'I  sbould 
like  you  to  let  us  women  go  make  tbe  trial,  and  see  wbetber 
we  can't  find  ratber  a  better  way  to  manage  bim.  By  tbis 
means,  too,  I  sball  bave  tbe  pleasure  of  knowing  this  man, 
wbetber  be's  just  sucb  as  you  describe  bim.  After  dinner 
I  sbould  like  to  go,  not  to  assail  bim  again  too  quìckly.  And 
now,  Signor  bridegroom,  please  to  accompany  us  two  in  a 
little  walk,  wbile  Agnese  is  so  busily  employed  :  I  will  act  tbe 
part  of  Lucia's  motber.  I  want  very  mucb  to  see  tbese 
mountains,  and  tbis  lake  of  wbicb  Fve  beard  so  mucb,  ratber 
more  at  large,  for  tbe  little  Fve  already  seen  of  them  seems 
to  me  a  cbarmingly  fine  view.' 

Renzo  escorted  tbem  first  to  tbe  cottage  of  bis  bospitable 
friend,  wbere  tbey  met  witb  a  bearty  welcome;  and  tbey 
made  bim  promise  tbat,  not  tbat  day  only,  but,  if  be  could, 
e  very  day,  be  would  join  tbeir  party  at  dinner. 

Having  returned  from  tbeir  ramble,  and  dined,  Renzo 
suddenly  took  bis  departure,  witbout  saying  wbere  be  was 
going.  Tbe  women  waited  a  little  wbile  to  confer  togetber, 
and  concert  about  tbe  mode  of  assailing  Don  Abbondio  ;  and 
at  lengtb  tbey  set  off  to  make  tbe  attack. 

— Here  tbey  are,  I  declare, — said  be  to  bimself;  but  be 
put  on  a  pleasant  face,  and  offered  warm  congratulations 
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to  Lucia,  grcetitigs  io  Agnese,  and  compIEincnts  to  the 
strangcr.  Me  made  them  sit  down  ;  tiien  he  entered  apoa  the 
grand  subject  of  the  plaguc,  and  wanted  to  hcar  fruni  Lucia 
how  she  liad  managcd  lo  get  over  it  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
sorrows:  the  Laziarctto  affordcd  an  opportunity  of  bringtng 
her  companion  into  conversalion  ;  Ihen.  as  was  bui  fair. 
Don  Abbondio  talked  about  his  share  in  the  storni  ;  then  fol- 
lowcd  grcat  rejoicings  with  Agnese,  ihat  shc  had  come  forth 
unharmed.  The  conversation  was  carrìed  to  some  length  : 
frora  the  very  first  moment  the  two  eWcrs  wcre  on  the 
watch  for  a  favourable  opportunity  uf  mentioning  the  essen- 
tial  point  :  and  at  length  one  of  the  two,  I  am  noi  sure  which, 
succeeded  in  breaking  the  ice.  Bui  what  ihink  you  7  Don 
Abbondio  coutd  noi  bear  wilh  thai  ear.  He  look  care  noi 
lo  say  no,  bui  bchold  !  he  again  recurred  lo  his  usuai  cva- 
gions,  cifcumlocutìons,  and  hoppings  from  bush  lo  bush. 
'  Il  wouid  be  necessary,'  he  said.  '  to  get  rid  of  ihat  order 
for  Rcnio's  arresi.  You.  Signora,  who  come  frora  Milan, 
will  know  more  or  less  the  course  these  matters  take;  you 
wonld  claim  proteclìon — some  cavalier  of  weight  ;  for  with 
such  means  every  wound  may  be  cured.  If  then  we  uiay 
jump  to  the  conclusion,  wtthout  pcrplexing  ourseivcs  with  s 
many  considera tions;  as  these  young  people,  and  our  good'| 
.Agnese  bere,  already  iniend  Io  espalriatc  ihcmselves,  (bui 
l'ni  lalking  at  randoni  ;  for  one's  country  ìs  wherevcr  one  U 
well  ofi,)  it  seems  to  me  ihai  ali  may  be  accomplishcd  there, 
wherc  no  proclamalion  inlcrposes,  I  dou't  myself  cxactly 
»ee  Ihat  this  is  ihe  moment  for  the  condusion  of  thìs  match, 
bui  I  wish  il  well  concluded,  and  undisturbcdly.  To  teli 
the  trulh  :  hcre,  wilh  thìs  edict  in  force,  to  proclaìm  the  narac 
of  Lorenzo  Tramaglino  from  the  aitar,  I  couldn'l  do  il  wilh 
a  quici  consciencc  :  I  too  sincerely  wish  them  well  ;  I  should 
be  afraid  I  were  dotng  them  an  injury.  You  sce,  ma'am, 
and  ihcy  toc." 

Here  .Agnese  and  Ibe  widow,  each  in  thcir  own  way, 
brokc  in  to  combat  Ihesc  argumcnts:  Don  Abbondio  repro- 
duced  Ihem  in  anoibcr  shapc:  it  was  a  perpetuai  rccom- 
mcnccmeni:  wlien  Io.  cntcr  Renzo  wilh  a  dclcrmincd  Step, 
and  tidings  in  his  face. 

'  The  Signor  Marquis  has  krrived,'  said  he. 

^C  ^a— vou  XXI 
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'What  does  this  mean?  Arrived  where?'  asked  Don 
Abbondio. 

'  He  has  arrived  at  bis  palace,  wbich  was  once  Don  Rod- 
rigo's;  because  this  Signor  Marquis  is  the  heir  by  prefer- 
ment  in  trust,  as  they  say;  so  that  there's  no  longer  any 
doubt  As  for  myself,  I  should  be  very  glad  of  it,  if  I  could 
bear  that  that  poor  man  had  died  in  peace.  At  any  rate,  l've 
said  Patemosters  for  him  hitherto;  now  I  will  say  the  De 
profundis.    And  this  Signor  Marquis  is  a  very  fine  man.' 

'Certainly/  said  Don  Abbondio,  Tve  heard  him  men- 
tioned  more  than  once  as  a  really  excellent  Signor,  a  man  of 
the  old  stamp.    But  is  it  positi vely  true?  .  .  / 

'Will  you  believe  the  sexton?' 

'Why?' 

'  Because  he's  seen  him  with  bis  own  eyes.  l've  only  been 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
went  there  on  purpose,  thinking  they  must  know  something 
there.  And  several  people  told  me  about  it.  Afterwards,  I 
met  Ambrogio,  who  had  just  been  up  there,  and  had  seen 
him,  I  say,  take  possession.  Will  you  bear  Àmbrogio's  tes- 
timony  ?    I  made  him  wait  outside  on  purpose.' 

'  Yes,  let  him  come  in,'  said  Don  Abbondio.  Renzo  went 
and  called  the  sexton,  who,  after  confirming  every  fact, 
adding  fresh  particulars,  and  dissipating  every  doubt,  again 
went  on  bis  way. 

'  Ah  !  he's  dead,  then  !  he's  really  gone  !  '  exdaimed  Don 
Abbondio.  *You  see,  my  children,  how  Providencc  over- 
takes  some  people.    You  know  what  a  grand  thing  that  is!  . 

what  a  great  relief  to  this  poor  country  !  for  it  was  impos-  | 

sible  to  live  with  him  bere.    This  pestilence  has  been  a  great  \ 

scourge,  but  it  has  also  been  a  good  broom;  it  has  swept  a 

away  some,  from  whom,  my  children,  we  could  never  have  ! 

freed  ourselves.    Young,  blooming,  and  in  full  vigour,  we  « 

might  have  said  that  they  who  were  destined  to  assist  at  their  ^ 

funeral,  were  stili  writing  Latin  exercises  at  school;  and  in  * 

the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they've  disappeared,  by  hundreds  at 
a  time.  We  shall  no  longer  see  him  going  about  with  those 
cut-throat  looking  fellows  at  bis  heels,  with  such  an  osten- 
tatious  and  supercilious  air,  looking  as  if  he  had  swallowed 
a  ramrod,  and  staring  at  people  as  if  they  were  ali  placed 
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in  the  world  to  be  honoured  by  bis  condcsccnsìon.  Wcll, 
he's  here  no  longer,  and  we  are.  He'll  iievcr  again  send 
(^uch  messages  to  honest  tnen.  He's  given  us  ali  a  grrat 
deal  of  disquielude,  as  yoa  stt;  for  now  we  may  venture 
to  say  so.' 

■  l've  forgivcn  him  from  my  hcart.'  said  Renio, 

'And  you  do  rjgbt  !  il's  ynur  duly  to  do  so,'  replied  Don 
Abbondio  ;  '  but  onc  may  thank  Hcavcn.  I  suppose,  who  has 
deltvered  us  from  him.  But  lo  return  to  ourselves  ;  I  rejieat, 
do  what  you  lìke  bcst.  If  you  wish  me  to  marry  you.  bere  I 
am:  if  ìt  will  be  more  convcnìcnt  to  you  to  go  elsewhere,  do 
so.  As  to  the  order  of  arrcst.  I  lìkewisc  think  that.  as  thcre 
is  now  no  longer  any  who  kceps  bis  eyc  on  you,  and  wishes 
lo  do  you  harm,  il  isn't  worlh  giving  yourself  any  grcai 
uneasìness  about  it,  particularly  as  this  gracious  decree,  on 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  most  serene  Infanta,  is  intcr- 
poscd.  And  then  the  piagne  !  the  piagne  I  Oh.  tbat  piagne 
luu  put  to  flight  many  a  grand  thingi  So  that,  if  you  like 
.  .  .  to-day  ts  Thursday  .  .  .  on  Sunday  l'it  ask  you  In 
diurch  :  because  what  may  bave  bcen  donc  in  that  way  beforc 
will  conni  for  nothtng,  after  so  long  an  inieni-al  ;  and  then  ! 
shall  bave  the  plcasure  of  marrying  you  myself.' 

'  Vou  know  wc  carne  about  this  very  thing,'  said  Renzo. 

'  Vcry  well  ;  I  shail  attcnd  you  :  and  1  must  also  write 
immediatcly  and  inform  bis  Eminence.' 

'  Who  ìs  his  Eminence?  ' 

'  His  Eminence'  replied  Don  Abbondio,  '  is  our  Signor 
Cardinal  the  Archbishop,  whom  may  God  prcserve  !  ' 

'Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,'  answered  Agnese:  'but  though 
Vm  a  poor  ignorant  creature,  I  can  assure  you  he's  noi  called 
so;  because,  the  second  lime  we  were  about  lo  speak  to  hìm, 
jost  as  Tni  speaking  to  you,  slr,  one  of  Ihe  priests  drew  me 
asìdc.  and  instructed  me  how  to  bchave  lo  a  gentleman  like 
hìm;  and  that  he  ougbt  to  bc  called,  your  illustrious  Lord- 
■htp,  and  my  Lord.' 

'And  now,  if  he  had  to  repeat  his  ìnstructions,  he'd  teli 
you  that  he  is  to  havc  the  title  of  Eniinenec;  do  you  undcr- 
Muid  now?  Because  Ihc  Pope,  whom  may  Cod  likewise 
preserve,  has  ordrrcd,  ever  sincc  the  month  of  Junc,  that 
Cardinali  are  lo  harc  this  lille.    And  why  do  you  thinic  he 
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has  come  to  this  resolution?  because  the  word  illustrìocts, 
which  once  belonged  to  them  and  certain  princes,  has  now 
become, — even  you  know  what,  and  to  how  many  it  is  given  ; 
and  how  willingly  they  swallow  it!  And  what  would  yoo 
have  done?  Take  it  away  from  ali?  Then  we  shoold  have 
complaints,  hatred,  troubles,  and  jealousies  withoitt  end,  and 
after  ali,  they  would  go  on  just  as  before.  So  the  Pope  has 
found  a  capital  remedy.  By  degrees,  however,  they  will 
Jbegin  to  give  the  title  of  Eminence  to  Bish(4>s  ;  then  Abbots 
will  claim  it;  then  Provosts;  for  men  are  made  so:  they 
must  always  be  advancing,  always  be  advandng;  then 
Canons  .  .  / 

'And  Curates?'  said  the  widow. 

'  No,  no/  pursued  Don  Abbondio,  '  the  Curates  must  draw 
the  cart  :  never  f ear  that  **  your  Reverence  "  will  sit  ili  upon 
Curates  to  the  end  of  the  world  Farther,  I  shouidn't  be 
surprised  if  cavaliers,  who  are  accustomed  to  bear  them- 
selves  called  Illustrious,  and  to  be  treated  like  Cardinals, 
should  some  day  or  other  want  the  title  of  Eminence  them- 
selves.  And  if  they  want  it,  you  know,  depend  upon  it  they  11 
find  somebody  to  give  it  them.  And  then,  whoever  hap- 
pens  to  be  Pope  then,  will  invent  something  else  for  the 
Cardinals.  But  come,  let  us  return  to  our  own  affairs.  On 
Sunday,  l'il  ask  you  in  church  ;  and,  meanwhile,  what  do  you 
think  l've  thought  of  to  serve  you  better?  Meanwhile,  well 
ask  for  a  dispensation  for  the  two  other  times.  They  must 
haVe  plenty  to  do  up  at  Court  in  giving  dispensations,  if  things 
go  on  everywhere  as  they  do  bere.  Fve  already  .  .  .  onc 
.  .  .  two  .  .  .  three  .  .  .  for  Sunday,  without  countìng  your- 
selves;  and  some  others  may  occur  yet.  And  then  youll 
see  afterwards;  the  tire  has  caught,  and  therell  not  be  left 
one  person  single.  Perpetua  surely  made  a  mistake  to  die 
now;  for  this  was  the  time  that  even  she  would  have  found 
a  purchaser.  And  I  fancy.  Signora,  it  will  be  the  same  at 
Milan.' 

'  So  it  is,  indeed  ;  you  may  imagine  it,  when,  in  my  parish 
only,  last  Sunday,  there  were  fifty  weddings."* 

*  I  said  so  ;  the  world  won't  come  to  an  end  yet  And  you. 
Signora,  has  no  bumble  fly  bcgun  to  hover  about  you?  * 

'  No,  no  :  I  don't  think  about  such  things,  nor  do  I  wish  to.' 
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'  Oh  ycs,  yes  ;  f or  you  will  be  the  only  single  one.  Even 
Agnese,  you  see— even  Agnese  .  .  .' 

*  Poh  !  you  are  incHned  to  be  merry  !  '  said  Agnese. 

'I  am,  indeed;  and  I  think,  at  length,  it's  time.  We've 
I>assed  through  some  rough  days,  haven't  we,  my  young 
ones?  Some  rough  ones  weVe  passed  indeed;  and  the  few 
days  we  bave  yet  to  4ive,  we  may  hope  will  be  a  little  less 
melancholy.  But,  happy  you,  who,  if  no  misfortunes  happen, 
bave  stili  a  little  time  left  to  talk  over  bygone  sorrows  !  I, 
poor  old  man  .  .  .  villains  may  die  ;  one  may  recover  of  the 
piagne,  but  there  is  no  help  for  old  age;  and,  as  they  say, 
senectus  ipso  est  morbus.' 

'  Now,  then/  said  Renzo,  '  you  may  talk  Latin  as  long  as 
you  Hke,  it  makes  no  difTerence  to  me.' 

'  You're  at  it  again  with  that  Latin,  are  you?  Well,  well, 
ni  settle  it  with  you:  when  you  come  before  me  with  this 
little  creature  bere,  just  to  bear  you  pronounce  certain  little 
words  in  Latin,  TU  say  to  you — You  don't  like  Latin;  good- 
bye.   Shall  I?' 

'  Ah  !  but  I  know  what  I  mean,'  replied  Renzo  ;  '  it  isn't  at 
ali  that  Latin  there  that  frightens  me — that  is  honest  sacred 
Latin,  like  that  in  the  mass.  And,  besides,  it  is  necessary 
there  that  you  should  read  what  is  in  the  hook.  Fm  talking 
of  that  knavish  Latin,  out  of  church,  that  comes  upon  one 
treacherously,  in  the  very  pith  of  a  conversation.  For  ex- 
ampie,  now  that  we  are  bere,  and  ali  is  over,  that  Latin  you 
went  on  pouring  forth,  just  bere  in  this  corner,  to  give  me 
to  understand  that  you  couldn't,  and  that  other  things  were 
wanting,  and  I  know  not  what  besides  ;  please  now  to  trans- 
late it  a  little  for  me.' 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  you  wicked  f ellow,  hold  your  tongue  ; 
don*t  stir  up  these  things;  for  if  we  were  now  to  make  up 
our  accounts,  I  don't  know  which  would  be  creditor.  l've 
f orgiven  ali  ;  let  us  talk  about  it  no  longer  ;  but  you  certainly 
played  me  some  tricks.  I  don't  wonder  at  you,  because  you're 
a  downright  young  scoundrel;  but  fancy  this  creature,  as 
quiet  as  a  mouse,  this  little  saint,  whom  you  would  bave 
thought  it  a  sin  to  suspect  and  guard  against  But  after  ali, 
I  know  who  set  ber  up  to  it,  I  know,  I  know.'  So  saying,  he 
pointed  and  waved  towards  Agnese  the  finger  he  had  at  first 
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directed  to  Lucia;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  good- 
temper  and  pleasantry  with  which  he  made  these  reproaches. 
The  tidings  he  had  just  heard  had  given  him  a  freedom  and 
a  talkativeness  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger;  and 
we  should  be  stili  far  enough  from  a  conclusion,  if  we  were 
to  relate  ali  the  rest  of  this  conversation,  which  he  continued 
to  prolong,  more  than  once  detaining  the  party  when  on  the 
point  of  starting,  and  afterwards  stopping  them  again  for  a 
little  while  at  the  very  Street  door,  each  time  to  make  some 
jocose  speech. 

The  day  following,  he  received  a  visit  as  unexpected  as  it 
was  grati fying,  from  the  Signor  Marquis  we  bave  mentioned  ; 
a  person  beyond  the  prime  of  manhood,  whose  countenance 
was,  as  it  were,  a  seal  to  what  report  had  said  of  him  ;  open, 
benevolente  placid,  humble,  dignified,  and  with  something 
that  indicateci  a  resigned  sadness. 

'I  come/  said  he,  'to  bring  you  the  compliments  of  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop/ 

*  Ah,  what  condescension  of  you  both  !  ' 

'When  I  was  about  to  take  leave  of  that  incomparable 
man,  who  is  good  enough  to  honour  me  with  bis  friend- 
ship,  he  mentioned  to  me  two  young  betrothed  persons  of  this 
parish,  who  bave  had  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  unfortunate 
Don  Rodrigo.  His  Lordship  wishes  to  bave  some  tidings  of 
them.    Are  they  living?  and  are  their  affairs  settled?' 

'  Everything  is  settled.  Indeed,  I  was  intending  to  writc 
about  them  to  his  Eminence;  but  now  that  I  have  the 
honour  .  .  .' 

'Are  they  bere?* 

'They  are;  and  they  will  be  man  and  wife  as  soon  as 
possible.' 

'  And  I  request  you  to  be  good  enough  to  teli  me  if  I  can  be 
of  any  service  to  them,  and  also  to  instruct  me  in  the  best 
way  of  being  so.  During  this  calamity,  I  have  lost  the  only 
two  sons  I  had,  and  their  mother,  and  have  received  three 
considerable  inheritances.  I  had  a  superfluity  even  before; 
so  that  you  see  it  is  really  rendering  me  a  service  to  give  me 
an  opportunity  of  employing  some  of  my  wealth,  and  particu- 
larly  such  an  opportunity  as  this.' 

'May  Heaven  bless  you!    Why  are  not  ali  .  .  .  Enough; 
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I  thank  you  most  hcartity,  in  ihc  name  of  these  my  chiMrcn. 
And  silice  your  illustrious  Lordship  gives  me  so  much  cq- 
couragcnicnt,  il  is  true,  my  Lord,  thai  I  have  an  cxpcdient 
1(1  <iiiggcsl  which  perhaps  may  iiot  displease  your  Lordship. 
Allow  me  to  lei)  you.  thcn,  thai  these  wonhy  people  are 
rcsolvcd  to  go  and  settlc  themsclves  clscwherc.  and  io  sell 
what  litlle  propcrty  tbey  havc  bere;  the  yciung  man  a  vine- 
yard  of  aboui  nine  or  ten  ptrchcs,  if  l'm  not  mistaken,  but 
neglccted  and  coropletely  overgrown.  Besides,  he  also  has  » 
collage,  and  his  bride  another,  now  both.  you  will  sce.  ihe 
abode  of  rais.  A  nobleman  Uke  your  Lordship  cannot  know 
how  the  poor  fare,  when  they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  dìsposing  of  their  goods.  le  always  cnds  hy  falljng  into 
the  hands  of  some  knavc,  who,  if  occasion  olTers,  will  make 
love  to  ihe  place  for  some  tìme,  and  as  soon  as  he  finds  tbat 
its  ownef  wanis  to  sell  ii,  draws  back,  and  pretenda  not  to 
wtsh  for  it  SD  thai  he  Is  obliged  to  nin  after  h:m,  and  give 
it  him  for  a  piece  of  bread;  parlicularly.  too.  in  «uch  cir- 
cumslanccs  as  thesc.  My  Lord  Marquis  will  alrcady  havc 
secn  the  drift  of  my  remarks.  The  best  cbarity  your  most 
illustrious  Lordship  can  afford  to  these  people  is.  to  relieve 
them  from  this  diSicully  by  purchasing  their  little  property. 
To  say  the  truth,  I  have  an  eye  to  my  own  interest,  my 
own  advantage,  in  making  ibis  suggesiion.  the  acquisition  in 
my  parish  of  a  fellow-ruter  likc  my  Lord  Marquis;  but  your 
Lordship  will  decide  according  to  your  own  judgmeni  ;  [  have 
onty  spoken  from  obcdience.' 

The  Marquis  highly  commcnded  ihe  stiggcslion,  relumed 
thanks  for  it,  bcggcd  Don  Abbondio  to  be  the  judgc  of 
the  price,  and  lo  charge  il  exorbilanlly,  and  complirted  the 
Conite's  amazeraent  by  proposing  to  go  logctlier  immcdiatcly 
lo  the  bride's  house,  whcrc  they  shouid  probably  also  find  the 
kridegroom. 

By  Ihe  way,  Don  Abbondio,  in  high  glec.  as  may  be 
imagined,  ihought  of  atid  mcniioned  another  proposaL 
'  Sincc  your  illustrious  Lordship  is  so  inriined  lo  bencfil  these 
poor  people,  there  is  another  service  which  you  migbi  render 
them.  The  young  man  ha»  an  order  of  arresi  out  agatntt 
htm,  a  kind  of  sentencc  of  outlawry,  for  some  trìfling  fault 
be  comntitleil  in  MiUn  two  years  ago,  on  tbat  day  of  the 
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great  insurrection,  in  which  he  chanced  to  be  implicated, 
without  any  malicious  intentions,  indeed  quite  ignorantly, 
like  a  mouse  caught  in  a  trap.  Nothing  serious,  I  assure  you  ; 
mere  boyish  trìcks,  mischievous  pranks;  indeed,  he  is  quite 
incapable  of  committing  an  actual  crime.  I  may  say  so,  for 
I  baptized  him,  and  have  seen  him  grow  up  under  my  eyes. 
Besides,  if  your  Lordship  would  take  any  pleasure  in  it,  as 
gentlemen  sometimes  do  in  hearing  these  poor  people's  rude 
language,  you  can  make  him  relate  the  account  himself,  and 
you  will  hear.  At  present,  as  it  refers  to  old  matters,  no  one 
gives  him  any  molestation  ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  he  thinks  of 
leaving  the  state;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  or  in  case  of 
retuming  bere,  or  going  elsewhere,  some  time  or  other,  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  always  better  to  fìnd  oneself 
clear.  My  Lord  Marquis  has  influence  in  Milan,  as  is  just, 
both  as  a  noble  cavalier,  and  as  the  great  man  he  really  is 
.  .  .  No,  no,  allow  me  to  say  it,  for  truth  will  have  its  way. 
A  recommendation,  a  word  from  a  person  like  yourself,  is 
more  than  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  ready  acquittal.' 

'Are  there  not  heavy  charges  against  this  young  man  ?  ' 

'  Pshaw,  pshaw  !  I  would  not  believe  them.  They  made 
a  great  stir  about  it  at  the  moment  ;  but  I  don't  think  there's 
anything  now  beyond  the  mere  formalities.' 

'  If  so,  the  thing  will  be  easy  ;  and  I  willingly  take  it  upon 
me/ 

'And  yet  ypu  will  not  let  it  be  said  that  you  are  a  great 
man.  I  say  it,  and  I  will  say  it  ;  in  spite  of  your  Lordship, 
I  will  say  it.  And  even  if  I  were  to  be  silent,  it  would  be 
to  no  purpose,  because  everybody  says  so:  and  vox  popuH, 
vox  Dei,' 

They  found  Renzo  and  the  three  women  together,  as  they 
expected.  How  these  felt  we  leave  the  reader  to  imagine; 
but  for  my  part,  I  think  that  the  very  rough  and  bare  walls, 
and  the  Windows,  and  the  tables,  and  the  kitchen  utensils, 
must  have  marvelled  at  receiving  among  them  so  extraor- 
dinary  a  guest.  He  encouraged  the  conversation,  by  talking 
of  the  Cardinal  and  their  other  matters  with  unreserved 
cordiality,  and  at  the  same  time  with  great  delicacy.  By  and 
by  he  carne  to  the  proposal.  Don  Abbondio,  being  requested 
by  him  to  name  the  price,  came  forward;  and,  after  a  few 
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gestures  and  apologies, — ^that  it  wasn't  in  his  line,  and  that 
he  could  only  guess  at  random,  and  that  he  spoke  out  of 
obedience,  and  that  he  left  it  to  him,  mentioned  what  he 
thought  a  most  extravagant  sum.  The  purchaser  said  that, 
for  his  part,  he  was  extremely  well  satisfied,  and,  as  if  he 
had  misunderstood,  repeated  doublé  the  amount.  He  would 
not  bear  of  rectifying  the  mistake,  and  cut  short  and  con- 
cluded  ali  further  conversation,  by  inviting  the  party  to 
dinner  at  his  palace  the  day  after  the  wedding,  when  the 
deeds  should  be  properly  drawn  out 

— ^Ah! — said  Don  Abbondio  afterwards  to  himself,  when 
he  had  retumed  home: — if  the  plague  did  things  in  this  way 
always  and  everywhere,  it  would  really  be  a  sin  to  speak  ili 
of  it:  we  might  almost  wish  for  one  every  generation;  and 
be  content  that  people  should  be  in  league  to  produce  a 
malady.— 

The  dispensation  arrived,  the  acquittal  arrived,  that  blessed 
day  arrived:  the  bride  and  bridegroom  went  in  triumphal 
security  to  that  very  church,  where,  with  Don  Abbondio's 
own  mouth,  they  were  declared  man  and  wife.  Another, 
and  far  more  singular  triumph,  was  the  going  next  day  to 
the  palace  ;  and  I  leave  my  readers  to  conjecture  the  thoughts 
which  must  bave  passed  through  their  minds  on  ascending 
that  acclivity,  on  entering  that  doorway;  and  the  observa- 
tions  that  each  must  bave  made,  according  to  his  or  ber 
naturai  disposition.  I  will  only  mention  that,  ip  the  midst 
of  their  rejoicing,  one  or  other  more  than  once  made  the 
remark,  that  poor  Father  Cristoforo  was  stili  wanting  to 
complete  their  happiness.  'Yet  for  himself,'  added  they, 
*  he  is  assuredly  better  off  than  we  are.' 

The  nobleman  receivcd  them  with  great  kindness,  con- 
ducted  them  into  a  fine  large  servants'-hall,  and  seated 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  at  table  with  Agnese  and  their 
Milanese  friend;  and  before  withdrawing  to  dine  elsewhere 
with  Don  Abbondio,  wished  to  assist  a  little  at  this  first 
banquet,  and  even  helped  to  wait  upon  them.  I  hope  it 
will  enter  into  no  one's  head  to  say  that  it  would  bave  been 
a  more  simple  pian  to  bave  made  at  once  but  one  table. 
I  bave  described  him  as  an  excellent  man,  but  not  as  an 
originai,  as  it  would  now-a-days  be  called;  I  bave  said  that 
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he  was  humble,  but  not  that  he  was  a  prodigy  of  humility. 
He  possessed  enough  of  this  virtue  to  put  himself  beneath 
these  good  people,  but  not  on  an  equalìty  with  them. 

After  the  two  dinners,  the  contract  was  drawn  out  by  the 
hands  of  a  lawyer,  not,  however,  Aszecca-Garhugli,  He, 
I  mean  his  outward  man,  was,  and  stili  is,  at  Canterelli.  And 
for  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  that  neighbourhood, 
I  suppose  some  explanation  of  this  information  is  bere 
necessary. 

A  little  higher  up  than  Lecco,  perhaps  half  a  mile  or 
so,  and  almost  on  the  confines  of  another  country,  named 
Castello,  is  a  place  called  Canterelli,  where  two  ways  cross  ; 
and  at  one  corner  of  the  square  space  is  seen  an  eminence, 
like  an  artificial  hillock,  with  a  cross  on  the  summit.  This 
is  nothing  else  but  a  heap  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  in 
this  contagion.  Tradition,  it  is  true,  simply  says,  died  of 
the  contagion:  but  it  must  be  this  one,  and  none  other,  as 
it  was  the  last  and  most  destructive  of  which  any  memory 
remains.  And  we  know  that  unassisted  traditions  always 
say  too  little  by  themselves. 

They  felt  no  inconvenience  on  their  return,  except  that 
Renzo  was  rather  incommoded  by  the  weight  of  the  money 
he  carried  away  with  him.  But,  as  the  reader  knows,  he 
had  had  far  greater  troubles  in  his  life  than  this.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  disquiet  of  his  mind,  which  was  by  no  means 
trifling,  in  deciding  upon  the  best  means  of  employing  it. 
To  bave  seen  the  different  projects  that  passed  through  that 
mind, — the  f ancies — the  debates  ;  to  bave  heard  the  pros  and 
cons  for  agriculture  or  business,  it  was  as  if  two  academies 
of  the  last  century  had  there  met  together.  And  the  affair 
was  to  Renzo  far  more  overwhelming  and  perplexing,  be- 
cause,  since  he  was  but  a  solitary  individuai,  it  could  not  be 
said  to  him, — Why  need  you  choose  at  ali  ?  both  one  and  the 
other,  each  in  its  own  turn;  for  in  substance  they  are  the 
same;  and,  like  one's  legs,  they  are  two  things  which  go 
better  together  than  one  alone. 

Nothing  was  now  thought  of,  but  packing  up  and  set- 
ting  off  on  their  joumey;  the  Tramaglino  family  to  their 
new  country,  and  the  widow  to  Milan.  The  tears,  the 
thanks,  the  promises  of  going  to  see  each  other,  were  many. 


■  ^  it^b  M  * 
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Not  less  tender,  cvun  Io  tears.  was  the  separation  o£  Renzo 
and  the  family  from  his  hospitable  friend:  nor  let  it  be 
thought  that  matterà  went  on  coldly  even  with  Don  Ab- 
bondio. The  threc  poor  creatures  had  always  preserved 
a  certain  respectful  atlachment  to  their  curate;  and  he, 
in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  had  always  wished  them 
well.  Such  happy  circumstances  as  ihese  entangle  the 
affections. 

Should  any  one  ask  if  there  was  no  grief  felt  in  thiis 
tearing  themselves  from  their  native  country, — from  their 
beloved  mountains;  it  may  be  answered  that  there  was: 
for  sorrow,  I  venture  to  say,  is  mingied,  more  or  less,  with 
everything.  We  must,  however,  belicve  that  it  was  not 
very  profound,  since  they  might  have  spared  themselves 
from  it  by  remaìning  at  home,  now  that  the  two  great 
obstacles,  Don  Rodrigo  and  the  order  for  Renzo's  appre- 
hension,  were  both  taken  away.  But  ali  three  had  been  for 
some  timo  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  country  to  which 
they  were  going  as  their  own.  Renzo  had  recommended 
it  to  the  women,  by  telling  them  of  the  facilities  which  it 
afTorded  to  arlilìcers,  and  a  hundred  things  about  the  fine 
way  in  which  they  couid  live  there.  Besides,  they  had 
ali  experienccd  some  very  bitter  moments  in  that  home  upon 
which  they  were  now  turning  their  backs;  and  mournful 
recollections  always  end  in  spoìling  to  the  mind  the  places 
which  recali  them.  And  if  these  should  be  its  native  home, 
there  is,  perhaps,  in  such  recollections,  something  stili  more 
keen  and  poignanl.  Even  an  infant,  says  our  manuscript, 
reclines  wilHngly  on  his  nurse's  bosom,  and  seeks  with  con- 
fidence  and  avidity  the  breast  which  has  hitherto  sweetly 
nourished  him;  but  if,  in  order  to  wean  him,  she  tinctures  it 
with  wormwood,  the  bahe  withdraws  the  lip,  then  retiims  lo 
try  it  once  more,  but  at  length,  after  ali,  refuses  it — weepìng, 
indeed,  but  stili  refusing  it. 

What,  however,  will  the  reader  now  say.  on  hearing  that 
they  had  scarcely  arrived,  and  settied  themselves  in  their 
adopted  country,  before  Renzo  found  there  annoyances  ali 
prepared  for  him!  Do  you  pity  him?  but  so  little  scrves 
to  dìsturb  a  state  of  happiness!  This  is  a  short  sketch  of 
the  matter. 
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The  talk  that  had  been  there  made  about  Lucia,  for  some 
time  before  ber  arrivai;  the  knowledge  that  Renzo  had 
suffered  so  much  for  her  sake,  and  had  always  been  Con- 
stant and  fai th  fui  ;  perhaps  a  word  or  two  f rom  some  friend 
who  was  partial  to  him  and  ali  belong^ng  to  him, — had 
created  a  kind  of  curiosity  to  see  the  young  girl,  and  a 
kind  of  expectation  of  seeing  her  very  beautiful.  Now  we 
know  what  expectation  is:  imaginative,  credulous,  con- 
fident;  afterwards,  when  the  trial  comes,  difficult  to  satisfy, 
disdainful;  never  fìnding  what  she  had  counted  upon,  be- 
cause,  in  f act,  she  knew  not  her  own  mind  ;  and  pitilessly  ex- 
acting  severe  payment  for  the  loveliness  so  unmeaningly 
lavished  on  her  object 

When  this  Lucia  appeared,  many  who  had  perhaps  thought 
that  she  must  certainly  bave  golden  locks,  and  cheeks  blush- 
ing  like  the  rose,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  one  more  beautiful  than 
the  other,  and  what  not  besides,  began  to  shrug  their  shoul- 
ders,  tum  up  their  noses,  and  say,  '  Is  this  she  ?  After  such 
a  time,  after  so  much  talk,  one  expected  something  better  I 
What  is  she,  after  ali?  A  peasant,  like  hundreds  more. 
Why,  there  are  plenty  everywhere  as  good  as  she  is,  and 
far  better  too/  Then,  descending  to  particulars,  one  re- 
marks  one  defect,  and  another,  another;  nor  were  there 
wanting  some  who  considered  her  perfectly  ugly. 

As,  however,  no  one  thought  of  telling  Renzo  these 
things  to  bis  face,  so  far  there  was  no  g^reat  harm  done. 
They  who  really  did  harm,  they  who  widened  the  breach, 
were  some  persons  who  reported  them  to  him  :  and  Renzo— 
what  else  could  be  expected? — ^took  them  very  much  to 
heart.  He  began  to  muse  upon  them,  and  to  make  them 
matters  of  discussion,  both  with  those  who  talked  to  him 
on  the  subject,  and  more  at  length  in  bis  own  mind. — 
What  does  it  matter  to  you?  And  who  told  you  to  expect 
anything?  did  I  ever  talk  to  you  about  her?  did  I  ever  teli 
you  she  was  beautiful?  And  when  you  asked  me  if  she  was, 
did  I  ever  say  anything  in  answer,  but  that  she  was 
a  good  girl?  She*s  a  peasant!  Did  I  ever  teli  you  that  I 
would  bring  you  bere  a  princess?  She  displeases  you! 
Don't  look  at  her,  then.  You've  some  beautiful  women: 
look  at  them. — 
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Only  look  how  a  trifle  may  sometimes  suffice  to  decide  a 
xnan's  state  for  his  whole  Hfe.  Had  Renzo  been  oblìged 
to  spend  his  in  that  neighbourhood,  agreeably  to  his  first 
intentions,  he  would  havc  got  on  but  very  badly.  Front 
being  himself  displeased,  he  had  now  become  displeasing. 
He  was  on  bad  terms  with  everybody,  because  everybody 
might  be  one  of  Lucia's  criticizers.  Not  that  he  actually 
ofTended  against  civility;  but  we  know  how  many  sly  things 
may  be  done  without  transgressing  the  rules  of  common 
politeness  :  quite  sufficient  to  g^ve  vent  to  one's  spleen.  There 
was  something  sardonie  in  his  whole  behaviour;  he,  too, 
f ound  something  to  criticize  in  everything  :  if  only  there  were 
two  successive  days  of  bad  weather,  he  would  immediately 
say,  '  Ay  indeed,  in  this  country  I  '  In  short,  I  may  say,  he 
was  already  only  home  with  by  a  certain  number  of  persons, 
even  by  those  who  had  at  first  wished  him  well;  and  in 
course  of  time,  from  one  thing  to  another,  he  would  bave 
gone  on  till  he  had  found  himself,  so  to  say,  in  a  state  of 
hostility  with  almost  the  whole  population,  without  being 
able,  probably,  himself,  to  assign  the  primary  cause,  or  ascer- 
tain  the  root  from  which  such  an  evil  had  sprung. 

But  it  might  be  said  that  the  piagne  had  undertaken  to 
amend  ali  Renzo's  errors.  That  scourge  had  carried  off 
the  owner  of  another  silk-mill,  situated  almost  at  the  gates 
of  Bergamo;  and  the  heir,  a  dissolute  young  fellow,  finding 
nothing  in  this  edifice  that  could  afford  him  any  diversion, 
proposed,  or  rather  was  anxious,  to  dispose  of  it,  even  at 
half  its  value;  but  he  wanted  the  money  down  upon  the 
spot,  that  he  might  instantly  expend  it  with  unproductive 
prodig^lity.  The  matter  having  come  to  Bortolo's  ears,  he 
immediately  went  to  see  it:  tried  to  treat  about  it:  a  more 
advantageous  bargain  could  not  bave  been  hoped  for;  but 
that  condì tion  of  ready  money  spoiled  ali,  because  his  whole 
property,  slowly  made  up  out  of  his  savings,  was  stili  far 
from  reaching  the  required  sum.  Leaving  the  question, 
therefore,  stili  open,  he  retumed  in  baste,  communicated  the 
affair  to  his  cousin,  and  proposed  to  take  it  in  partnership. 
So  capital  an  agreement  cut  short  ali  Renzo*s  economical 
dubitations,  so  that  he  quickly  decided  upon  business,  and 
complied  with  the  proposaL     They  went  together,  and  the 
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bargain  was  concluded.  When,  then,  the  new  owners  carne 
to  live  upon  their  own  possessions,  Lucia,  who  was  here 
expected  by  no  one,  not  only  did  not  go  thither  subjected 
to  criticisms,  but,  wc  may  say,  was  not  displeasing  to  any- 
body;  and  Renzo  found  out  that  it  had  been  said  by  more 
than  one,  '  Have  you  seen  that  pretty  she-blockhead  who  has 
come  hither?'  The  substantive  was  allowed  to  pass  in  the 
epithet. 

And  even  from  the  annoyance  he  had  experienced  in  the 
other  country,  he  derived  some  useful  instruction.  Before 
that  time  he  had  been  rather  inconsiderate  in  critidzing 
other  people's  wives,  and  ali  belonging  to  them.  Now  he 
understood  that  words  make  one  impression  in  the  mouth, 
and  another  in  the  ear;  and  he  accustomed  himself  rather 
more  to  listen  within  to  bis  own  before  uttering  them. 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  he  had  no  little 
vexations  even  here.  Man,  (says  our  anonymous  author — 
and  we  already  know,  by  experience,  that  he  had  rather  a 
strange  pleasure  in  drawing  similes — but  bear  with  it  this 
once,  for  it  is  likely  to  be  the  last  time,)  man,  so  long  as  he 
is  in  this  world,  is  like  a  sick  person  lying  upon  a  bed  more 
or  less  uncomfortable,  who  sees  around  him  other  beds  nicely 
made  to  outward  appearance,  smooth,  and  level,  and  fancies 
that  they  must  be  most  comfortable  resting-places.  He  suc- 
ceeds  in  making  an  exchange;  but  scarcely  is  he  placed  in 
another,  before  he  begins,  as  he  presses  it  down,  to  feel  in 
one  place  a  sharp  point  pricking  him,  in  another  a  hard  lump  : 
in  short,  we  come  to  almost  the  same  story  over  again.  And 
for  this  reason,  adds  he,  we  ought  to  aim  rather  at  doing 
well,  than  being  well  ;  and  thus  we  should  come,  in  the  end, 
even  to  be  better.  This  sketch,  although  somewhat  parabolic, 
and  in  the  style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is,  in  substance, 
true.  However,  (continues  he  again,)  our  good  friends 
had  no  longer  any  sorrows  and  troubles  of  similar  kind  and 
severity  to  those  we  have  related;  their  life  was,  from  this 
time  forward,  one  of  the  calmest,  happiest,  and  most  envi- 
able  of  lives;  so  that,  were  I  obliged  to  give  an  account  of 
it,  it  would  tire  the  reader  to  death.  Business  went  on  capi- 
tally.  At  the  beg^nning  there  was  a  little  difficulty  from  the 
scarcity  of  workmen,  and  from  the  ill-condoct  and  preten- 
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sions  of  the  few  that  stili  remained.  Orders  were  published, 
which  limited  the  price  of  labour  :  in  spite  of  this  help,  things 
rallied  again;  because,  after  ali,  how  could  it  be  otherwise? 
Another  rather  more  judicious  order  arrìved  from  Venice — 
exemption,  for  ten  years,  from  ali  charges,  civil  and  personal, 
for  foreigners  who  would  come  to  reside  in  the  State.  To 
our  friends  this  was  another  advantage. 

Before  the  first  year  of  their  marriage  was  completed  a 
beautiful  little  creature  came  to  light;  and,  as  if  it  had  been 
made  on  purpose  to  give  Renzo  an  early  opportunity  of  ful- 
filling  that  magnanimous  promise  of  bis,  it  was  a  little  girl. 
It  may  be  believed  that  it  was  named  Maria.  Afterwards, 
in  the  course  of  time,  came  I  know  not  how  many  others, 
of  both  sexes;  and  Agnese  was  busy  enough  in  carrying 
them  about,  one  after  the  other,  calling  them  little  rogues, 
and  imprinting  upon  their  faces  hearty  kisses,  which  left 
a  white  mark  for  ever  so  long  afterwards.  They  were  ali 
very  well  inclined;  and  Renzo  would  bave  them  ali  leam 
to  read  and  write,  saying,  that  since  this  amusement  was  in 
fashion,  they  ought  at  least  to  take  advantage  of  it 

The  finest  thing  was  to  bear  him  relate  his  adventures: 
and  he  always  finished  by  enumerating  the  great  things  he 
had  leamt  from  them,  for  the  better  govemment  of  himself 
in  future.  'l've  learnt,'  he  would  say,  'not  to  meddle  in 
disturbances  :  IVe  leamt  not  to  make  speeches  in  the 
Street;  l've  leamt  not  to  drink  more  than  I  want; 
IVe  leamt  not  to  hold  the  knocker  of  a  door  in  my  band, 
when  crazy-headed  people  are  about:  and  l've  leamt  not 
to  buckle  a  little  beli  to  my  foot,  before  thinking  of  the  con- 
sequences.'    And  a  hundred  other  things. 

Lucia  did  not  find  fault  with  the  doctrine  itself,  but  she 
was  not  satisfied  with  it  ;  it  seemed  to  ber,  in  a  confused  way, 
that  something  was  stili  wanting  to  it.  By  dint  of  hearing 
the  same  song  over  and  over  again,  and  meditating  on  it 
every  time,  'And  I,'  said  she  one  day  to  her  moralizer,  '  what 
ought  I  to  bave  learnt  ?  I  did  not  go  to  look  for  troubles  : 
it  is  they  that  came  to  look  for  me.  Though  you  wouldn^t 
say,'  added  she,  smlling  swcetly,  *  that  my  error  was  in  wish- 
ing  you  well,  and  promising  myself  to  you.' 

Renzo  at  first  was  quite  puzzled.    After  a  long  discussion 
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sxiff  sBt^nry  to^pBtnstv  ttoe^  oMicfoaetf  t&sc  tnni6iies  ccrtaxixf^ 
ofcoi  ariae  fh»  oeesuioa  ad^anfe^  bf  oonclves:  bue  cfaac 
tf»  nttMe  esaCKKEf  antf  Mamrfew  cgwrfacr  camuse  vt,niR  oa 
f ran  c&exn  ;  and  dot,  wtoen  tàej  come,  wfutìur  bf  aixr  awa 
nife  or  tnt;  crwtifcifnce  ia  God  aflimao»  ^lem.  znd  makes 
tiuBi  ciMw.fegrve  to  2  bgrtgr  &&  Tlbs  cnmrfmumu  tfxoiu^ii 
come  fio  6i;f  pcx>r  peopiev  iiegmifil  u  ns  io  rig&t  aod  jrxsc  dar 
we  teve  raofvcxf  to  fot  ic  bere,  a»  ^k  mora!  ot  cor  wtele 

If  tbis  sme  s&ocy  Iess  grvca  dbe  rader  2irf  pfeamic  oc 
rnosc  ^aak  rbe:  anoctmou»  andeor.  aodL  ia  some  meaamTL 
hn  nsTÓer,  £or  die  graetfeztmii.  Bat  ir.  fmrearf.  we  istc 
onfy  saeccerfed  ia  wear^ioip  Eam,  be  m^  reat  aasored  tfac 
«e  éU  flot  d»  JOOB  porpoar. 


